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Bied's-ete  View  of  Makble  CaS^on  from  the  Vermilion  Cliffs,  near  the  Mouth  op  the 
Paria.  In  the  distance  the  Colorado  River  is  seen  to  turn  to  the  west,  where  its  gorge  divides 
the  Twin  Plateaus.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  Eastern  Kaibab  Displacements  appearing  as 
folds,  and  farther  in  the  distance  as  faults. 
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PREFACE  TO   THE   THIRD  EDITION. 


,  The  progress  of  American  geology  is  so  rajiid — important  new  dis- 
coveries follow  one  another  in  so  quick  succession — that  any  text-book 
however  carefully  prepared,  m.ust  require  large  revision  in  a  very  few 
years.  In  the  present  edition  the  alterations,  by  omission,  by  modifi- 
cation, and  especially  by  additions,  are  so  numerous  and  so  great  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  reset  the  whole  work,  and  to  rewrite  a  large 
portion.  I  have  tried  to  do  this  without  enlarging  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  size  of  the  book 

The  most  important  changes  are  the  following :  In  Part  I  I  have 
made  some  additions  to  the  discussion  of  river-agencies,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  mutual  relations  of  erosion  and  sedimentation ;  and  to 
rivers  as  indicators  of  crust-movements.  (_)n  the  subject  of  earth- 
quakes I  have  left  out  the  general  discussion  of  waves,  as  belonging 
strictly  to  physics,  and  have  given  more  fully  the  subject  of  seismom- 
etry.  On  coral  reefs  I  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  theory  of 
ilurray  on  the  formation  of  atolls  and  barriers.  I  have  stricken  out 
entirely  the  section  on  Geographical  Distribution  of  Organisms,  as  be- 
longing either  to  Biology  or  to  Physical  Geograph}',  and  to  make  room 
for  more  strictly  geological  matters  pressing  for  recognition.  But  I 
have  made  compensation  for  this  by  a  much  fuller  discussion,  in  Part 
III,  of  the  geological  causes  of  present  distribution. 

In  Part  II  the  structure  and  position  of  stratified  rocks  arc  largely 
rewritten,  and  some  changes  introduced.  The  discussion  on  mineral 
veins  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  many  changes  introduced  in 
the  discussion  of  faults  and  their  causes.  The  section  on  mountains 
has  been  entirely  rewritten,  the  order  of  presentation  changed,  and 
new  matter  introduced. 

In  Part  III  the  changes  are  still  more  extensive,  and  the  law  of 
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evolution  is  kspt  more  prominently  in  view.  The  subjects  of  Devonian 
fishes  and  of  Carboniferous  Conifers  are  rewritten,  and  the  origin  of 
birds  and  mammals  more  fully  discussed.  In  the  Cretaceous,  the  Co- 
manche series  of  Hill  and  the  Potomac  series  of  McGee  are  discussed, 
and  figures  of  characteristic  forms  given.  The  Laramie,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  interest  as  a  transitional  period,  is  treated  separately,  and 
figures  of  characteristic  forms  are  given.  In  the  Tertiary  the  subject 
of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  America  is  mostly  rewritten,  and  the  genesis 
of  existing  orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  more  fully  discussed.  In  the 
Quaternary  the  evidences  of  continental  elevation,  the  existence  of  an 
ice-sheet,  with  its  terminal  moraine,  and  the  Great  Lakes  formed  during 
its  retreat,  are  more  fully  given.  The  Quaternary,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  continent,  is  rewritten,  the  order  of  presentation  changed,  and  new 
matter  introduced,  especially  the  evidences  of  continental  elevation 
and  of  rejuvenescence  of  the  rivers  by  Sierra  elevation.  Under  causes 
of  glacial  climate,  I  give  greater  prominence  than  before  to  geographi- 
cal changes.  Clianges  of  climate  and  of  Physical  Geography,  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  distribution  of  organisms,  are  somewhat  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  several  examples  given  and  explained.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  Psychozoic  era  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  human  remains  and 
implements,  both  in  Eurojje  and  America,  are  given,  and  their  signifi- 
cance discussed. 

To  tlie  geologists  of  America,  who  have  freely  helped  and  encour- 
aged me,  and  especially  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survej^,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  deep 
indebtedness. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  January,  1891. 
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Ix  preparing  the  following  work  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an 
exhaustive  mamtal  to  be  thumbed  by  the  special  student ;  for,  even  if 
I  felt  able  to  write  such  a  work,  Prof.  Dana's  is  already  in  the  field, 
and  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect.  I  have  endeavored  only 
to  present  clearly  to  the  thoroughly  cultured  and  intelligent  student 
and  reader  whatever  is  best  and  most  interesting  in  Geological  iSrience. 
I  have  attempted  to  realize  what  I  conceive  to  be  comiDrised  in  the 
word  elviiwnfs,  as  contradistinguished  from  m<inual.  I  have  attempted 
to  give  a  really  scientific  presentation  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
wide  field  of  geology,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  detail.  I  have  desired  to  make  a  work  which  shall  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges. 
In  the  selection  of  material  and  mode  of  i^i'csentation  I  have  been 
guided  by  long  experience,  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  make  interesting 
to  a  class  of  young  men,  somewhat  advanced  in  general  culture  and 
eager  for  knowledge,  but  not  expecting  to  become  special  gcoloL;ists. 
In  a  word,  I  have  tried  to  give  such  knowledge  as  every  thoroughly 
cultured  man  ought  to  have,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  suitable  founda- 
tion for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  to  those  who  so  desire. 
The  )Vork  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  a  senior  class, 
organized,  compacted,  and  disencumbered  of  tdo  much  detail,  by  re- 
presentation for  many  successive  3'ears,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
reduced  to  writing. 

Most  text-books  now  in  use  in  this  country  are,  in  my  opinion, 
either  too  elementary  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  adapted  as  numuals  for 
the  specialists  on  the  other.  I  wish  to  fill  this  gap — to  supply  a  want 
felt  by  many  intelligent  students  and  general  readers,  who  desire  a 
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really  scientific  general  knowledge  of  geology.  Lyell's  Elements 
comes  nearest  to  supplying  this  want ;  but  there  are  two  objections  to 
this  admirable  work :  1.  The  principles  (dynamical  geology)  are  sepa- 
rated  from  the  elements  (structural  and  historical  geology),  and  treated 
in  a  different  work;  2.  Its  treatment  of  American  geology  is  of  course 
meager. 

I  have  treated  several  subjects  in  dynamical  and  structural  geology 
— e.  g.,  rivers,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  geysers,  earthquakes,  coral-reefs, 
slaty  cleavage,  metamorphism,  mineral  veins,  mountain-chains,  etc. — 
more  fully  than  is  common.  I  feel  hoiDeful  that  many  geologists  and 
physicists  will  thank  me  for  so  doing.  I  am  confident  that  I  give 
somewhat  fairly  the  jjresent  condition  of  science  on  these  subjects. 

In  the  historical  part  I  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  being 
scientific  without  being  tiresome,  and  in  being  interesting  without 
being  sup)erficial  and  wordy.  I  have  attempted  to  accomplish  this  diffi- 
cult task  by  making  evolutmi  the  central  idea,  about  which  many  of 
the  facts  are  grouped.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  idea  in  view,  as  a 
thread  running  through  the  whole  history,  often  very  slender — some- 
times, indeed,  invisible — but  reappearing  from  time  to  time  to  give 
consistency  and  meaning  to  the  history. 

If  this  work  have  any  advantage  over  others  already  before  the 
loublic,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  two  points  mentioned  above,  viz.,  in  a  fuller 
presentation  of  some  subjects  in  dynamical  and  structural  geology,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  keep  evolution  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  central 
idea  of  the  history.  Another  advantage,  I  believe,  is  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  compete  with  the  best  works  now  before  the  public,  but  occu- 
pies a  distinct  field  and  suppilies  a  distinct  want. 

I  have  confined  myself  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  to  American 
geology,  especially  in  giving  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  different  periods.  In  only  one  case  have  I 
made  American  geology  subordinate,  viz.,  in  the  Jura-Trias  period,  and 
that  only  because  of  the  meagerness  of  the  record  of  this  period  in  this 
country. 

In  a  science  so  comprehensive  and  many-sided  as  geology,  it  is 
simply  impossible,  as  every  teacher  knows,  to  avoid  anticipations  in 
one  part  of  what  strictly  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  different  departments,  and 
of  the  various  subjects  under  each  department,  is  so  different  in  the 
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hands  of  different  writers.  The  order  wliich  I  have  adopted  I  know  is 
not  free  from  objeetiuu  on  this  score,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  best. 

In  preparing  tlie  worlc  I  liave,  of  course,  drawn  largely  from  many 
sources,  both  text-books  and  works  of  original  research ;  for  whatever 
of  merit  there  be  in  a  work  of  this  kind  must  consist  not  so  much  in 
the  novelty  of  the  matter  as  iu  the  selecting,  grouping,  and  presenta- 
tion. 8uch  obligations  are  acknowledged  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 
I  can  not  forbear,  however,  making  here  a  special  acknowledgment  of 
my  indebtedness,  in  the  historical  part,  to  the  invaluable  Manual  of 
Prof.  Dana.  1  must  also  acknowledge  especial  indebtedness  to  Profs. 
Marsh,  Xewberry,  and  Cope,  and  the  geologists  and  paleontologists  of 
the  United  States  Surveys,  iu  charge  of  Prof.  Hayden  and  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  not  only  for  valuable  materials,  but  also  for  much  personal 
aid. 
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II^TEODUOTOET. 


DEFIXITIOX  OF  GEOLOGY,    AND    OF  ITS  DEPAFTilEXTS. 

Geology  is  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  recorded  in  its  structure.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  changes 
through  which  they  have  passed,  the  laws  of  these  changes,  and  their 
causes.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  liidory  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  earth  and 
its  inhabitants. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  geology,  as  well  as  its  principal  sub- 
divisions and  its  objects,  may  be  most  clearly  brought  out  by  compar- 
ing it  with  organic  science.  We  may  study  an  organism  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view  :  1.  We  may  study  its  general  form,  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  minute  internal  structure.  This  is 
anatomy.  It  is  best  studied  in  the  dead  body.  2.  We  may  study  the 
living  body  in  action,  the  function  of  each  organ,  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  contribute  to  the  complex  phenom- 
ena of  life.  This  is  physiology.  3.  We  may  study  the  living  and 
growing  body,  by  watching  the  process  of  development  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  state,  and  striving  to  determine  its  laws.  This  is  embry- 
ology. 

So,  looking  upon  the  earth  as  an  organic  unit,  we  may  study  its 
form,  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  are  arranged ;  in  other  words,  its  external  form  and  in- 
ternal structure.  This  is  the  anatomy  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  struct- 
ural geology.  Or,  we  may  study  the  earth  under  the  action  of  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  the  action  and  reaction  of  land  and  water,  of  earth 
and  air,  and  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  form  and  structure.  This  is 
the  physiology  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  dynamical  geology.  Finally, 
we  may  study  the  earth  in  tlie  progress  of  its  (levolopment,  from  the 
earliest  chaotic  condition  to  its  jjreseut  condition  as  the  abode  of  man, 
and  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  of  this  development.  This  is  the 
embryology  of  the  earth,  or  historical  geology. 

Principal  Departments. — The  science  of  geology,  therefore,  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  parts,  viz. :  1.  Structural  geology,  or 
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geognosy.  2.  Dynamical  geology,  or  physical  and  chemical  geology. 
3.  Historical  geology,  or  the  history  of  the  earth. 

But  there  are  two  important  points  of  difference  between  geology 
and  organic  science.  The  central  department  of  organic  science  is 
physiology,  and  both  anatomy  and  embryology  are  chieily  studied  to 
throw  light  on  this.  But  the  central  department  of  geology,  to  which 
the  others  are  subservient,  is  history.  Again :  in  case  of  organisms 
— especially  animal  organisms — the  nature  of  the  changes  producing 
development  is  such  that  the  record  of  each  previous  condition  is  suc- 
cessively and  entirely  obliterated  ;  so  that  the  science  of  embryology  is 
possible  only  by  direct  observation  of  each  successive  stage.  If  this 
were  true  also  of  the  earth,  a  history  of  the  earth  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible.  But,  fortunately,  we  find  that  each  previous  condition  of 
the  earth  has  left  its  record  indelibly  impressed  on  its  structure. 

Order  of  Treatment. — The  prime  object  of  geology  is  to  determine 
the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  organisms  which  have  successively 
inhabited  its  surface.  The  structure  and  constitution  of  the  earth  are 
the  materials  of  this  history,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
now  going  on  around  us  are  the  means  of  interpreting  this  structure 
and  constitution.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  only  logical  order  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  geology  is  to  study,  first,  the  causes,  physical  and 
chemical,  now  in  operation  and  producing  structure ;  then  the  structure 
aud  constitution  of  the  earth  which,  from  tlie  beginning,  have  been 
produced  by  similar  causes ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  two  preceding  to  un- 
fold the  history  of  the  earth. 

Geology  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  the  history  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  as  revealed  in  its  structure,  and  as  interpreted  by 
causes  still  in  operation. 

There  is  no  other  science  which  requires  for  its  full  comprehension 
a  general  knowledge  of  so  many  other  departments  of  science.  A 
•knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  is  required  to  under- 
stand dynamical  geology ;  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  lithology  is 
required  to  understand  structural  geology ;  and  a  knowledge  of  zoology 
and  botany  is  required  to  understand  the  affinities  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  have  successively  inhabited  the  earth,  and  the  laws  which 
have  controlled  their  distribution  in  time. 


PART  I. 
DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY. 


The  agencies  now  in  operation,  modifying  the  structnre  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz.,  atmoxplicrir. 
agencies,  aqueous  agencies,  igneous  agencies,  and  organic  agencies. 
These  agencies  have  operated  from  the  beginning,  and  are  still  in 
operation.  We  study  their  operation  now,  in  order  that  we  may  un- 
derstand their  effects  in  previous  epochs  of  the  earth's  history — i.  e., 
the  structure  of  the  earth. 

While  all  geologists  agree  that  the  nature  of  the  agencies  which 
have  operated  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface  has  remained  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  they  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  energy  of  their 
operation  in  different  periods.  Some  believe  that  their  energy  has  been 
much  the  same  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  earth,  while  others 
believe  that  many  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  require  much 
greater  operative  energy  than  now  exists.  We  will  attempt  to  show 
hereafter  that  neither  of  these  extreme  opinions  is  probably  true,  but 
that  some  of  these  agencies  have  been  decreasing,  while  others  have 
been  increasing,  with  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  the  constant  change 
of  balance  between  these  which  determines  the  development  of  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ATMOSPHERIC  AGENCIES. 


The  general  effect  of  atmospheric  agencies  is  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  with  small  quantities  of  watery  vapor  and  of  carbonic 
acid.  There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  not  gradually  disintegrated 
under  the  constant  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chemical 
agents  of  these  changes  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor, 
the  nitrogen  being  inert.     To  these  must  be  added,  where  vegetation 
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is  present,  the  products  of  vegetable  decomposition,  especially  ammo- 
nia and  hum  us  acids* 

Atmospheric  agencies  graduate  so  insensibly  into  aqueous  agencies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  limits.  Water,  holding  in  solution 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  may  exist  as  invisible  vapor ;  or,  partially 
condensed  as  fogs ;  or,  completely  condensed,  as  rain  falling  upon  and 
percolating  the  earth.  In  all  these  forms  its  chemical  action  is  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  can  not  be  separated  and  treated  under  different 
classes ;  and  yet  the  same  rain  runs  off  from  and  erodes  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  comes  out  from  the  strata  and  forms  springs,  rivers,  etc.,  all 
of  which  naturally  fall  under  aqueous  agencies.  We  shall,  therefore, 
treat  of  the  chemical  effects  of  atmospheric  water  in  the  disintegration 
of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric 
agencies  ;  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  same,  in  eroding  the  surface 
and  carrying  away  the  soil  thus  formed,  imder  the  head  of  aqueous 
agencies.  In  moist  climates  vegetation  clothes  and  protects  soil  from 
erosion,  but  favors  decomposition  of  rocks  and  formation  of  soil. 

Atmospheric  agencies  are  obscure  in  their  operation,  and,  therefore, 
imperfectly  understood.  Yet  these  are  not  less  important  than  aqueous 
agencies,  since  they  are  the  necessary  condition  of  the  operation  of  the 
latter.  Unless  rocks  were  first  disintegrated  into  soils  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  would  not  be  carried  away  and  deposited  as 
sediments  by  the  agency  of  water.  These  two  agencies  are,  therefore, 
of  equal  power  and  importance  in  geology,  but  they  differ  very  much  in 
the  conspicuousness  of  their  effects.  Atmospheric  agencies  act  almost 
equally  at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  and  their  effects,  at  any  one  place 
or  time,  are  almost  imperceptible.  Aqueous  agencies,  on  the  contra- 
rv,  in  their  opieration  are  occasional,  and  to  a  great  extent  local,  and 
their  effects  are,  therefore,  more  striking  and  easily  studied.  IS'ever- 
theless,  the  aggregate  effects  of  the  former  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
latter. 

Soils. — All  soils  (with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  thin  stratum 
of  vegetable  mold  which  covers  the  ground  in  certain  localities)  are 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  formed 
in  situ,  and,  therefore,  rests  on  its  parent  rock.  Sometimes  it  is  re- 
moved as  fast  as  formed,  and  deposited  at  a  distance  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  parent  rock.  The  evidence  of  this  origin  of  soils  is  clearest 
when  the  soil  is  formed  i)i  situ.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  easy  to  trace 
every  stage  of  gradation  between  perfect  rock  and  perfect  soil.  This 
is  well  seen  in  railroad  cuttings,  and  in  wells  in  the  gneissic  or  so-called 
primary  region  of  our  southern  Atlantic  slope.     On  examining  such  a 
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section,  we  find  near  tlio  surface  perfect  soil,  generally  rod  clay  ;  beneath 
this  we  find  the  same  material,  but  lighter  colored,  coarser,  and  more 
distinctly  stratified ;  beneatli  this,  but  shading  into  it  by  impercejitible 
gradations,  we  have  what  seems  to  be  stratified  rock,  but  it  crumbles 
into  coarse  dust  in  the  hand ;  this  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  rotten  rock,  and  finally  into  perfect  rock.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  are  all  different  stages  of  a  gradual  decomposition.  But 
closer  observation  will  make  the  proof  still  clearer.  In  gneissic  and 
other  metamorphic  regions  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  rock  trav- 
ersed, in  various  directions,  by  veins  of  quartz  or  flint.  K^ow,  in  sec- 
tions such  as  those  mentioned  above,  it  is  common  to  find  such  a  quartz- 
vein  running  through  the  rock  and  upward  through  the  superincumbent 
soil,  until  it  emerges  on  the  surface.  In  the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
rock  into  soil,  the  quartz-vein  has  remained  unchanged,  because  quartz 
is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  agencies.  Chemical  analysis,  also,  always 
shows  an  evident  relation  between  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  or  country 
rock,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  soil  has  been  brought  from  a  consid- 
erable distance. 

The  depth  to  which  soil  will  thus  accumulate  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  rock  and  the  rapidity  of  decomposition,  partly  on  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  and  partly  on 
climate.  In  Brazil,  undis- 
turbed soils  are  found  three 
hundred  feet  deep.*  "When 
the  slope  is  considerable,  as 
at  d  (Fig.  1),  the  rocks  are 
bare,  not  because  no  soil  is 
formed,  but  because  it  is  re- 
moved as  fast  as  formed ; 
while  at  a  the  soil  is  deep,  being  formed  partly  by  decomposition  of 
rock  in  situ,  and  partly  of  soil  brought  down  from  d.  Wherever  jier- 
fect  soil  is  found  resting  on  sound  rock,  the  soil  has  been  shifted. 

If  rocks  were  solid  and  impervious  to  water,  this  process  would  be 
almost  inconceivably  slow ;  but  we  find  that  all  rocks,  for  reasons  to  be 
discussed  hereafter,  are  broken  by  fissures  into  irregular  prismatic 
blocks,  so  that  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  rock  usually  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  rude  gigantic  masonry.  These  fissures,  or  Juiiifs,  increase  im- 
mensely the  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  water.  Again, 
on  closer  inspection,  we  find  even  the  most  solid  parts  of  rocks,  i.  e.,  the 
blocks  themselves,  penetrated  with  capilhiry  fisxnrcs  which  allow  water 
to  reach  every  part.  Tlius  the  rock  is  decomposed,  or  hmnncs  rotten, 
to  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.     But,  while  tlie  rock  is  gradually 
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Fig.  S.—a,  vegetal  soil ;  b,  mineral  soil ;  c,  harder 
portions  of  rock  left  in  process  of  disintegra- 
tion; d,  underlying  rock. 
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changed  into  soil,  the  soil  is  also  slowly  carried  away  by  agencies  to  be 
hereafter  considered ;  and  these  changes,  taking  place  more  rapidly  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some 
of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion the  original  blocks  lose  their 
prismatic  form,  and  become  more 
or  less  rounded,  and  are  then  called 
bowlders  of  disintegration.  These 
may  lie  on  the  surface  (Fig.  2),  or 
may  be  buried  in  the  soil  (Fig.  3). 
When  of  great  size  and  very  solid, 
so  as  to  resist  decomposition  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  surrounding 
rocks,  they  often  form  huge 
rocl'ing-stones  (Fig.  4).  These 
must  not  be  confounded  with 
true  bowlders  and  rocking- 
stones  which  are  brought  from 
a  distance,  by  agencies  which 
we  will  discuss  hereafter,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  entirely  diSerent  from  the  subjacent  or  coun- 
try rock. 

General  Explanation. — The  process  of  rock-disintegration  may  be 
explained,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows  :  Almost  all  rocks  are  composed 
partly  of  insoluble  materials,  and  partly  of  materials  which  are  slowly 
dissolved  by  atmospheric  ^s'ater.  In  the  process  of  time,  therefore, 
these  latter  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles  into  an  insoluble 
dust,  more  or  less  saturated  with  water  holding  in  solution  the  soluble 
ingredients.  To  illustrate  :  common  hardened  mortar  may  be  regarded 
as  artificial  stone ;  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  (atmospheric 
water),  while  the  sand  is  quite  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  such  mortar  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  eventually  crumblec  into  sand,  moistened  with 
water  containing  lime  in  solution.  Again,  to  take  a  case  which  often 
occurs  in  Nature,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  rock  through  which  iron 
pyrites,  FeS^,  is  abundantly  disseminated.  This  mineral  is  insoluble ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  water  containing  oxygen  (atmospheric  water) 
it  is  slowly  oxidized  and  changed  into  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas, 
which,  being  soluble,  is  washed  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles  into  an 
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insoluble  dust  or  soil,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  iron  salt.  We 
have  given  these  only  as  illustrative  examples.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  examples  of  the  principal  kinds  of  rocks,  and  of  the  soils  formed 
by  their  disintegration. 

Granite,  Gneiss,  Volcanic  Kocks,  etc. — Ciranite  and  gneiss  are  mainly 
composed  of  three  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  aggregated  to- 
gether into  a  coherent  mass.  Quartz  is  unchangeable  and  insoluble  in 
atmospheric  water.  IMica  is  also  very  slowly  afEected.  Feldspar  is, 
therefore,  the  decomposable  ingredient.  But  feldspar  is,  itself,  a  com- 
plex substance,  partly  soluble  and  jxirtly  insoluble.  It  is  essentially  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  united  with  a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  although  it 
often  contains  also  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lime.  Xow,  while  the 
silicate  of  alumina  is  perfectly  insoluble,  the  other  silicates  are  slowly 
dissolved  by  atmospheric  water,  with  the  formation  of  carbonates,  and 
the  silicate  of  alumina  is  left  as  kaolin  or  clay.  But,  since  we  may 
regard  the  original  rock  as  made  up  of  quartz  and  mica,  bound  together 
by  a  cement  of  feldspar,  the  disintegration  of  the  latter  causes  the  whole 
rock  to  lose  its  coherence,  and  the  final  result  of  the  process  is  a  mass 
of  clay  containing  grains  of  sand  and  scales  of  mica,  and  moistened 
with  water  containing  a  potash  salt.  If  there  be  any  iron  in  the  feld- 
spar, or  if  there  be  other  decomposable  ingredients  in  the  rock  contain- 
ing iron,  such,  for  example,  as  hornblende,  the  clay  will  be  red.  This 
is  precisely  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  all  our  primary  regions.  Volcanic 
rocks  decompose  into  clay-soils  often,  though  not  always,  deeply  colored 
with  iron. 

Limestone. — Pure  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  gran- 
ules of  carbonate  of  lime,  cohering  by  a  cement  of  the  same.  The  dis- 
sohdng  of  the  cement  by  atmospheric  water  forms  a  lime-soil,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  (hard  water).  Impure  limestone 
is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  or  clay;  by  disin- 
tegration it  forms,  therefore,  a  rnarhj  soil. 

Sandstones. — Sandstones  consist  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  together 
by  carbonate  of  lime  or  peroxide  of  iron.  Where  peroxide  of  iron  is 
the  cementing  substance,  the  rock  is  almost  indestructible,  since  this 
substance  is  not  changed  by  atmospheric  water  :  hence  the  great  value 
of  red  sandstone  as  a  building-material.  But,  when  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  cementing  material,  this  substance,  being  soluble  in  atmospheric 
water,  is  easily  washed  out,  and  the  rock  rapidly  disintegrates  into  a 
sandy  soil. 

Slate.— In  a  similar  manner  slafc-rocks  disintegrate  into  a  pure  clay 
soil  by  the  solution  of  their  cementing  material,  which  is  often  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  soils  are  formed  in  the  manner  above 
indicated.     We  have  given  examples  of  soils  formed  in  situ,  but,  as 
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soils  are  often  shifted,  they  are  usually  composed  of  a  mixture  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  several  kinds  of  rock.  In  some  cases  the  soil 
has  been  formed  in  sifii  during  the  present  geological  epoch,  and  the 
process  is  still  going  on  before  our  eyes.  Such  are  the  soils  of  the  hills 
of  the  up-country  or  primary  region  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States.* 
Sometimes  the  soil  formed  in  the  same  way  has  been  shifted  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance.  Such  are  the  soils  of  our  valleys  and  river-bottoms. 
In  still  other  cases  the  soil  has  been  formed  by  the  process  already  de- 
scribed, and  transported  during  some  previous  geological  epoch  and  not 
reconsolidated.  Such  are  many  of  the  soils  of  the  Southern  low-country 
or  tertiary  region. 

Mechanical  Agexcies  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Frost.— Water,  penetrating  rocks  and  freezing,  breaks  off  huge  frag- 
ments :  these  by  a  similar  process  are  again  broken  and  rebroken  until 
the  rock  is  reduced  to  dust.  These  effects  are  most  conspicuous  in  cold 
climates  and  in  mountain-regions.  In  cold  climates  huge  piles  of 
bowlders  and  earth  are  always  seen  at  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  (Fig.  5). 

Such  a  pile  of  materials,  the  ruins 
of  the  cliS  above,  is  called  a  fahis. 
In  mountainous  regions  frost  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  disintegrating  the 
rocks,  and  in  determining  the  out- 
lines of  mountain-peaks.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Sierra. 

Winds. — The  effect  of  winds  is 
seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  shifting 
sands.  At  Cape  Cod,  for  instance, 
the  sands  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea  are  driven  by  the  winds  inland,  and 
thus  advance  upon  the  cultivated  lands,  burying  them  and  destroying 
their  fertility.  The  sands  from  the  beach  on  the  Pacific  coast  near 
San  Francisco  are  driven  inland  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  now  reg- 
ularly encroaching  upon  the  better  soil.  Large  areas  of  the  fertile 
alluvial  soil  of  Egypt,  together  with  their  cities  and  monuments,  have 
been  buried  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  same 
phenomena  are  observed  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  The  rate  of  advance  has  been  measured  in  some 
instances.  Thus  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  it  is  said  to  advance  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  a  century ;  at  Cape  Finisterre,  according  to 
Ansted,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  miles  per  century,  or  five  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  per  annum.     The  Dunes  of  England  and  Scotland  are  such 


Fig.  5. 


*  In  the  Northern  States,  in  the  region  of  the  Drift,  nearly  all  the  soil  has  been  shifted. 
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barrens  of  drifting  sand.  Hills  may  be  formed  in  this  manner  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height.  In  the  nearly  rainless  regions  of  the  interior 
of  our  continent,  high  winds,  laden  with  sand  and  gravel,  are  a  power- 
ful agent  in  sculpturing  the  rocks  into  the  fantastic  forms  so  often 
found  there  *  In  such  regions,  also,  extensive  deposits  of  wind-borne 
particles  are  sometimes  found.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  in  China,  where,  according  to  Richthofen,  such  deposits 
are  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  and  cover  thousands  of  square  miles. 
The  geological  importance  of  dust-depopits  has  only  recently  been  ap- 
preciated. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

AQUEOUS  AGENCIES. 

The  agencies  of  water  are  either  mecJianical  or  chemical.  The 
mechanical  agencies  of  water  may  be  treated  under  the  threefold  aspect 
of  erosion,  transportation,  and  sedimentary  deposits.  We  will  consider 
them  under  the  heads  of  Rivers,  Oceans,  and  Ice.  Under  chemical 
agencies  we  will  consider  the  phenomena  of  chemical  deposits  in 
Springs  and  Lakes. 

{{  Rivers Erosion,  Transportation,  Deposit. 
Mechanical.  <  Ocean "  "  " 

( Ice "  "  " 

Chemical,      j  ^P™f ^'^P"^''  l?" 

Section  1. — Rivers. 

Under  the  head  of  river  agencies  we  include  all  the  effects  of  circu- 
lating meteoric  water  from  the  time  it  falls  as  rain  until  it  reaches  the 
ocean  :  i.  e.,  all  the  effects  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 

Water,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  fogs,  or  rain,  percolating  through  the 
earth,  slowly  disintegrates  the  hardest  rocks.  Much  of  these  percolat- 
ing waters,  after  accomplishing  the  work  of  soil-making,  already  treated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  reappears  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs, 
and  gives  rise  to  streamlets.  A  large  portion  of  rain-water,  however, 
never  soaks  into  the  earth,  but  runs  off  the  surface,  forming  rills,  which 
by  erosion  produce  furrows.  The  uniting  rills  form  rivulets,  which 
excavate  gullies.  The  rivulets,  uniting  with  one  another  and  with  the 
streamlets  issuing  from  springs,  form  torrents,  which  in  their  course 
excavate  ravines,  gorges,  and  canons.    The  uniting  torrents,  finally  issu- 

*  Gilbert,  U.S.  Geographical  Surveys — Lieutenant  Wheeler  in  charge,  vol.  iii,  Geology, 
p.  82. 
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ing  from  their  monntain-home  upon  the  plains,  form  great  rivers,  which 
deposit  their  freight  partly  in  their  course  and  partly  in  the  sea.  Such 
is  a  condensed  history  of  rain-water  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  whence  it 
came.     Our  object  is  to  study  this  history  in  more  detail. 

Erosion  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 

The  whole  amount  of  water  falling  on  any  land-surface  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  1.  That  which  rushes  immediately  off  the 
surface,  and  causes  the  floods  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  smaller 
streams ;  2.  That  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  and;  after  doing  its 
chemical  work  of  soil-making,  reappears  as  springs,  and  forms  the 
regular  snp})ly  of  streams  and  rivers ;  and,  3.  That  which  reaches  the 
sea  wholly  by  subterranean  channels.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the 
grand  erosive  agents,  and  these  only  concern  us  at  present.  Of  these, 
the  former  predominate  in  proportion  as  the  land-surface  is  bare ;  the 
latter  in  proportion  as  it  is  covered  with  vegetation. 

HydrograpMcal  Basin. — An  hydrographical  basin  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  gulf,  is  the  whole  area  of  land  the  rainfall  of  which  drains  into  that 
river,  lake,  or  gulf.  Thus  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  the  whole  area  drained  by  that  river  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  low  ridge  running  from  Lake  Superior  westward.  The 
whole  area  of  continents,  with  the  excep)tion  of  rainless  deserts,  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographical  basins.  The  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates contiguous  basins  is  called  a  water-shed.  It  is  evident  that  every 
portion  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainless  tracts  already 
mentioned,  is  subject  to  the  erosive  agency  of  water,  and  is  being  worn 
away  and  carried  into  the  sea.  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
estimate  tlie  rate  of  this  general  erosion. 

Rate  of  Erosion  of  Continents. — This  is  usually  estimated  as  follows : 
Some  great  river,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  is  taken  as  the  subject  of 
experiment.  By  accurate  measurement  during  every  portion  of  the 
year,  the  average  amount  of  water  discharged  into  the  sea  per  second, 
per  hour,  per  day,  per  year,  is  determined.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  as  it  involves  the  previous  determination  of  the  average 
cross-section  of  the  river  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  current.  The 
average  cross-section  X  average  velocity  =  the  average  discharge  per 
second  :  from  which  may  be  easily  obtained  the  annual  discharge.  Next, 
by  experiment  during  every  month  of  the  year,  the  average  quantity  of 
mud  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  also  determined.  By  an 
easy  calculation  this  gives  us  the  annual  discharge  of  mud,  or  the  whole 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the  hydrographical  basin  in 
one  year.  This  amount,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  river-basin,  will  give 
the  average  thickness  of  the  layer  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the 
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basin  in  one  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  soluble  matters,  which 
are  about  one  sixth  as  much  as  the  insoluble. 

Estimates  of  this  kind  have  been  made  for  two  great  rivers,  viz.,  the 
Ganges  and  the  ilississippi.  The  whole  amount  of  sediment  annually 
carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Ganges  has  been  estimated  as  6,368,000,000 
cubic  feet.  This  amount,  spread  over  the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges 
(■100,000  square  miles),  would  make  a  layer  yi^  of  a  foot  thick.  The 
Ganges,  therefore,  erodes  its  basin  one  foot  in  1,7.51  years.*  The  area 
of  the  ilississippi  basin  is  1,244,000  square  miles.  The  annual  dis- 
charge of  sediment,  according  to  the  recent  and  accurate  experiments 
of  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  is  1,471,411, '200  cubic  feet,  a  mass  sufficient 
to  cover  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  208  feet  deep.f  This  spread  over 
the  whole  basin  would  cover  it  -^^  of  a  foot.  Therefore,  this  river 
removes  from  its  basin  a  thickness  of  one  foot  in  4,640  years.  The 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  Ganges  is,  that  this  river 
is  situated  in  a  country  subject  to  very  great  annual  fall  of  water,  the 
whole  of  which  falls  during  a  rainy  season  of  six  months.  The  rains 
are  therefore  very  heavy,  and  the  floods  and  consequent  erosion  propor- 
tionately great.  The  erosive  power  of  this  river  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  great  slope  of  the  basin,  as  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world. 

Xow,  since  continents  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographi- 
cal  basins,  the  average  rate  of  their  erosion  may  be  determined  either  by 
making  similar  experiments  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  or,  since  this 
is  impracticable,  by  taking  some  river  as  an  average.  We  believe  the 
Mississippi  is  much  nearer  aa  average  river  than  the  (ianges.  It  can 
hardly  be  less  than  the  average,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth 
— as  rainless  deserts — is  not  subject  to  any  erosion.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  continents  is  eroded  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  one  foot  in  4,640  years.  For  convenience  we  will  call  it  one 
foot  in  5,000  years.  We  will  use  this  estimate  when  wc  come  to  speak 
of  the  actual  erosion  which  has  occurred  in  geological  times. 

Law  ofVariation  of  Erosive  Power. — The  erosive  power  of  water,  or 
its  jJ'Jirer  of  overcoming  cohesion.,  varies  as  tiie  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current  [p  a  v'').  The  velocity  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the  bed, 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumstances,  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any  simple 
law.  The  angle  of  slope,  however,  is  evidently  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance which  controls  velocity,  and  therefore  erosive  power.  In  the 
upper  portions  of  great  rivers,  like  the  iAlississippi,  the  erosion  is  very 
great ;  while  in  the  plains  near  the  mouth  there  may  be  no  erosion,  but, 

*  Philosophical  JIagazine,  vol.  v,  p.  261. 

f  Humphrey  anJ  Abbot,  Report  on  Mississippi  River,  pp.  14S-1B0. 
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on  the  contrary,  sedimentary  deposit.  Tlie  high  lands,  therefore,  espe- 
cially mountain-chains,  are  the  great  theatres  of  erosion.  Pure  water, 
however,  erodes  very  slowly,  the  main  agents  of  erosion  being  the  gravel 
and  sand  carried  along  by  the  current.  The  general  effect  of  erosion  is 
leveling.  If  unopposed,  the  final  efiiect  would  be  to  cut  down  all  lands 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  five  thou- 
sand years.  But  the  immediate  local  effect  is  to  increase  the  inequalities 
of  land-surface,  deepening  the  furrows,  gullies,  and  gorges,  and  increas- 
ing the  intervening  ridges  and  peaks.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  like 
that  of  a  graver's  tool,  constantly  cutting  at  every  elevation,  but  making 
trenches  at  every  stroke. 

Thus  land-surfaces  everywhere,  especially  in  mountain-regions,  are 
cut  away  by  a  process  of  sculpturing,  and  the  debris  carried  to  the  low- 
lands and  to  the  sea.  The  smaller  lines  and  more  delicate  touches  are 
due  to  rain.,  the  deeper  trenches  or  heavier  chiselings  to  rivers  proper. 
The  effects  of  the  former  are  more  general  and  far  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  far  more  conspicuous.  It  is  only 
under  certain  conditions  that  rain-sculpture  becomes  conspicuous. 
These  conditions  seem  to  be  a  bare  soil  and  absence  of  frost.  Beautiful 
examples  are  found  in  the  arid  regions  of  southern  Utah. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  more  conspicuous  effects  of  water 
concentrated  in  river-channels. 

Examples  of  Geeat  Erosion  now  goixg  on  :  Waterfalls. 

The  erosive  power  of  water  is  most  easily  studied  in  ravines,  gorges, 
caflons,  and  especially  in  great  waterfalls.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  Niagara. 

Niagara  :  General  Description. — The  plateau  on  which  stands  Lake 
Erie  (P  iV,  Fig.  6)  is  elevated  about  three  hundred  feet  above  that  of 
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Fig.  6.— Ideal  Longitudinal  Section  through  Niagara  Iliver  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  is  terminated  abruptly  by  an  escarpment  about  three 
hundred  feet  high  (P).  From  this  point  a  narrow  gorge  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  and  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  runs 
backward  through  the  higher  or  Erie  plateau  as  far  as  the  falls  {X). 
The  Niagara  Eiver  runs  out  of  Lake  Erie  and  upon  the  Erie  plateau  as 
far  as  the  falls,  then  pitches  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  perpendicu- 
larly, and  then  runs  in  the  gorge  for  seven  miles  to  Queenstown  (§), 
where  it  emerges  on  the  Ontario  plateau.    Long  observation  has  proved 
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that  the  position  of  the  fall  is  not  stationary,  but  slowly  recedes  at  a 
rate  which  has  been  variously  estimated  from  one  to  three  feet  per  an- 
num. The  process  of  reeessi(.)u  has  been  carefully  observed,  aud  the 
reason  why  it  maintains  its  iierpendicularity  is  very  clear.  The  surface- 
rock  of  Erie  plateau  is  a  firm  limestone  («) .  Beneath  this  is  a  softer 
shale  {b).  This  softer  rock  is  rapidly  eroded  by  thd  force  of  the  falling 
water,  and  leaves  the  harder  limestone  projecting  as  table-rucks.  From 
time  to  time  these  projecting  tables  are  loosened  and  fall  into  the  chasm 
below.  This  process  is  facilitated  by  the  joint  structure  spoken  of  on 
page  5. 

Recession  of  the  Falls. — Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fall  was  originally  situated  at  Queenstown,  the  river  falling  over 
the  escarpment  at  that  place,  and  that  it  has  worked  its  way  backward 
seven  miles  to  its  present  position  by  the  process  we  have  just  described. 
These  reasons  are  as  follows  :  1.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
as  already  described  forcibly  suggests  such  an  explanation  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  2.  A  closer  examination  confirms  it  by  showing  that 
the  gorge  is  truly  a  valley  of  erosion,  since  the  strata  on  the  two  sides 
correspond  accurately  (see  Fig.  T).  3.  As  already  seen,  the  falls  have 
receded  in  historic  times  at  a  rate  of  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  a  year. 
The  portion  of  the  gorge  thus  formed  under  our  eyes  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  respect  from  other  portions  farther  down  the  stream.  The 
evidence  thus  far  is  not  perfectly  conclusive  that  the  gorge  was  formed 
by  the  present  river  during  the  present  geologic  epoch,  since  the  gorge 
may  have  been  eroded  during  a  previous  epoch,  and  the  present  river 
found  it,  appropriated  it  as  its  channel,  and  continued  to  extend  it. 
But  (4)  certain  stratified  deposits  have  been  found  by  Sir.  Lyell  and 


Fig.  7. — Ideal  Suction  across  Chasm  below  the  FallB, 

others  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  ravine,  containing  shells,  all  of  which 
are  identical  with  the  shells  now  living  in  Niagara  Eiver.  On  the  mar- 
gins of  all  rivers  we  find  stratified  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  containing 
dead  shell.  The  stratified  deposits  found  l)y  .Mr.  Lyell  were  such  mud- 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River  before  the  falls  had  receded  so  far,  and 
therefore  when  the  river  still  ran  on  the  Erie  plateau  at  this  point. 
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This  is  well  seen  in  the  subjoined  figure,  representing  an  ideal  cross- 
section  of  the  gorge  below  the  falls.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the 
former  bed  and  level  of  the  river ;  a  a  represent  the  banks  of  stratified 
mud  left  on  the  margin  of  the  gorge,  as  the  river  eroded  its  bed  down 
to  its  present  lev^l. 

Other  Falls, — The  evidence  is  completed  by  examination  of  other 
great  falls.  In  almost  all  perpendicular  falls  we  find  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  strata  followed  by  similar  results.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  the  Mississijjpi  Kiver,  are  a  very  beautiful  illustration.  Here  we  find 
a  configuration  of  surface  very  similar  to  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Xiagara.  Above  the  falls  the  Jlississippi  Eiver  runs  on  a  plateau  which 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  mouth  of  JMinnesota  Eiver  by  an  escarpment 
about  a  hundred  feet  high.  From  this  escarpment,  backward  through 
the  upper  plateau,  runs  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  sides  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  for  eight  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The  river  above 
the  falls  runs  on  a  hard,  silurian  limestone  rock,  only  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Beneath  this  is  a  white  sandstone,  so  soft  that  it  can  be  easily 
excavated  with  the  fingers.  This  sandstone  forms  the  walls  of  the  gorge 
as  far  as  the  escarpment.  The  recession  of  the  falls  by  the  undermining 
and  falling  of  the  limestone  is  even  more  evident  than  at  Niagara. 
Tributaries  running  into  the  Mississippi  just  below  the  falls  are,  of 
course,  precipitated  over  the  margin  of  the  gorge.  Here,  therefore,  the 
same  conditions  are  repeated,  and  hence  are  formed  subordinate  gorges, 
headed  by  perpendicular  falls.  Such  are  the  falls  and  gorge  of  Little 
Eiver  (Minnehaha),  wliich  runs  into  the  Mississippi  about  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  Eiver. 

Another  admirable  illustration  of  the  conditions  under  which  per- 
pendicular falls  recede  is  found  in  the  falls  of  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  Columbia  Eiver  where  the  great  river  breaks  through  the  Cascade 
Eange.  The  Columbia  Eiver  gorge  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet  deep.  The 
walls  consist  of  columnar  basalt  underlaid  near  the  water-level  by  a 
softer  conglomerate.  Every  tributary  at  this  point  emerges  from  a 
deep  gorge,  headed  two  or  three  miles  back  by  a  perpendicular  wall, 
over  which  is  precipitated  the  water  of  the  trilDutary  as  a  fall  200  to 
300  feet  high.  The  falling  water  erodes  the  softer  conglomerate,  un- 
dermines the  vertical-columned  basalt,  which  tumbles  into  the  stream 
and  is  carried  away ;  and  thus  the  fall  has  worked  back  in  each  case 
about  two  or  three  miles  to  its  present  position.*  All  of  this  has  taken 
place  during  the  present  geological  epoch,  f 

*  Gilbert  has  shown  (American  Journal,  August,  IS'Ve)  that  comparative  freedom 
from  detritus  is  another  condition  of  the  formation  of  perpendicular  waterfalls.  In 
muddy  rirers  commencing  inequalities  are  filled  up  by  sediment,  and  waterfalls  can  not 
bo  formed. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  1874,  vol.  vii,  pp.  167,  259. 
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The  wonderful  falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  of  which  there  are  six 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles,  one  of  tliem  1,600  feet,  three  COO  to  700  feet, 
and  two  over  400  feet  high,  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  given 
above.  Their  perpendicularity  seems  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  compara- 
flre  recency  of  the  evacuation  of  the  valley  by  an  ancient  glacier,  and 
therefore  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  rivers  have  been 
falling,  combined  with  the  hardness  of  the  granite  rocks.  The  Yo- 
semite gorge  was  not  made  by  the  present  rivers  during  the  present 
epoch. 

Time  necessary  to  excavate  Niagara  Gorge. — All  attempts  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the  time  consumed  in  excavating  Niagara  gorge  must 
be  unreliable,  since  we  do  not  yet  know  the  circumstances  which  con- 
trolled the  rate  of  recession  at  different  stages  of  its  progress.  Among 
these  circumstances,  the  most  important  are  the  volume  of  water,  and 
especially  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  manner  in  which  hard  and 
soft  are  superposed.  The  present  position  of  the  falls  is  apparently 
favorable  for  rapid  recession,  ilr.  Lyell  thinks,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  average  rate  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  foot  per 
annum,  and  probably  much  less.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  about 
36,000  years,  ilore  recent  estimates  make  the  probaljle  rate  three  feet 
a  year,  and  the  time,  therefore,  1,3,000  years.  But  whether  we  adopt 
the  one  or  the  other  estimate,  this  time  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  age  of  the  earth.  The  work  of  excavating  the  Niagara  chasm  be- 
longs to  the  present  epoch,  and  the  time  is  absolutely  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  inconceivable  ages  of  which  we  will  speak  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  this  work.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  recedes  about 
five  feet  per  annum,  and  has  made  its  gorge  in  about  8,000  years 
(Winehell). 

Ravines,  Gorges,  Canons. — We  have  already  seen  (page  12)  that 
ravines,  gorges,  etc.,  are  everywhere  produced  in  mountain-regions  by 
the  regular  operation  of  erosive  agents.  Nowhere  are  examples  more 
abundant  or  more  conspicuous  than  in  our  own  country,  and  especially 
in  the  Western  portion.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  gorges  of  the  Fraser  and  of  the  Columbia  Rivers,  fifty  miles  long 
and  several  thousand  feet  deep ;  those  of  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  the  American  Eiver,  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep  in  solid  slate ;  the  caflon 
of  the  Tuolumne  Eiver,  with  its  Hetclilietclnj  Valley;  the  caflon  of  the 
Merced,  with  its  Yosemite  'S^alley,  with  nearly  vertical  granite  cliffs, 
3,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet  high ;  and,  deepest  of  all,  the  grand  cailon 
of  Kinrfs  River,  3,000  to  7,000  feet  deep,  in  hard  granite. 

Some  of  these  great  caflons  have  been  forming  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Range — i.  e.,  since  the  Jurassic  jieriod.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  in  some  of  them  the  erosive  agents  lune  been  asfiisted  by 
antecedent  igneous  agencies,  producing  fissures,  which  have  been  en- 
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larged  and  deepened  by  water  and  by  ice.  But  there  are  some,  at  least, 
which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  produced  wholly  by  erosion,  and 
that  during  the  present  or  at  least  during  very  recent  geological  times. 
"We  refer  especially  to  those  which  have  been  cut  through  lava-streams. 
In  iliddle  and  Northern  California  are  found  lava-streams  which 
have  flowed  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra.  By  means  of  the  strata  on 
which  they  lie,  these  streams  are  known  to  have  flowed  after  the  end  of 
the  Tertiary  period.     Yet  the  present  rivers  have  since  that  time  cut 


Fig.  8. 


-Lava-Stream  cut  through  by  Rivers:  a  a.  Basalt;  ft  ft.  Volcanic  Ashes;  c  c,  Tertiary;  d  d, 
Cretaceous  Rocks.    (From  Whitney.) 


great  cailons  through  the  lava  and  into  the  underlying  rock,  in  some 
cases  at  least  2,000  feet  deep.  Such  facts  impress  us  with  the  immen- 
sity of  geological  times.  This  important  point  is  discussed  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 


Fig.  9.— Buttes  of  the  Cross  (Powell). 

But  nowhere  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world,  are  the  phenomena  of 
cailons  exhibited  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  nowhere  are  they  so  obviously 
the  result  of  pure  erosion,  as  in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Plateau  of 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  This  plateau  is  elevated 
7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  composed  entirely  of  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  geological  series  from  the 
Tertiary  downwai'd.    Through  this  series  all  the  streams  have  cut  their 
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waj'dowuwai-d,  forming  iiai-i'ow  candiis  witli  almost  porpeiidicnlar  avails 
several  thousand  feet  dee]),  so  that  in  many  parts  we  have  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  whole  river-system  running  almost  hidden  far  Ijelow 
the  surfaee  of  the  eountry,  and  rendering  the  eountry  entirely  impass- 
able  in   eertain    direetions  (.^rr  Froiitispieee).     Kor  is  the  erosion  eon- 


n  u  Li  tkc  euluiaij  md  it    iiibutau     ^ii  iii  u  l)ia\\iu„  b^  Nt\\bLrr_\ ) 


fined  to  canons  ;  for  the  rain-erosion  has  been  so  thorough  and  general 
that  mnch  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  plateau  has  been  wholly  carried 
away,  leaving  only  isolated  turrets  (Ijiitti'y)  or  isolated  level  tables  with 
cliff-like  walls  (mesas)  to  indicate  their  original  height.  All  these  facts 
are  well  shown  in  f'ig.  10.  The  explanation  of  these  deep  and  narrow 
caflons  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  predominance  of  stream-erosion 
over  general  disintegration  and  rain-erosion,  which  is  characteristic  of 
an  arid  climate  ((lill)ert). 

Chief  among  these  eafions  is  the  Ch-and  ('(tildii  of  the  Colorado,  otiO 
miles  long  and  3,000  to  (j,'*00  feet  deep,  forming  the  grandest  natural 
geological  section  known.  Into  this  the  tril)uta.ries  enter  by  side-ea- 
uons  of  nearly  equal  depth,  and  often  of  extreme  luin-dwiicss.  Fig.  11 
represents  the  natural  proiiortions  of  such  a  cafion. 

Time. — These  remarkable  caRons  have  cvidcTitly  been  cut  Avholly 
by  the  streams  which  now  occupy  them,  and  which  are  still  continuing 
the  work.     The  work,  jiroljably  comnu'nced  in  the  early  Tertiary  with 
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the  emergence  of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  became  more  rapid  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary  with  the  great  elevation  of  the  plateau, 

and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Thus,  causes  now  in  operation  are  identi- 
fied with  geological  agencies. 

In  the  Appalachian  chain  gorges  and 
valleys  of  erosion  are  abundant,  but  the 
evidences  of  present  action  are  less  obvi- 
ous, and  therefore  we  defer  their  treat- 
ment to  Part  II,  for  we  are  now  discussing 
agencies  still  in  operation.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  narrow  gorges  in  this 
region,  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  the 
Tallulah  Eiver  gorge,  several  miles  long 
and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep,  in  Eabun 
County,  Georgia,  and  the  gorge  of  the 
French  Broad  in  North  Carolina.  The 
general  effects  of  erosion  will  be  more 
fully  treated  under  Mountain  Sculpture 
(page  255). 

Trans^jortation  and  Distribution  of 
Sediments. 


The  specific  gravity  of  most  rocks  is 
about  2'5.  Immersed  in  water,  they  there- 
fore lose  nearly  half  their  weight.  This 
fact  greatly  increases  the  transporting 
power  of  water.  The  actual  transport- 
ing power  of  water  is  determined  partly 


Fig.  11.— Section  of  the  Virgen  Eiver 
(after  Gilbert). 


by  experiment  and  partly  by  reasoning  on  the  general  laws  of  force. 
By  experiment  we  determine  the  transporting  power  under  a  given  set 
of  circumstances  :  by  general  reasoning  we  determine  its  law  of  varia- 
tion, and  apply  the  data  given  by  experiment  to  every  possible  case. 

Experiments. — It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  current, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  second,  will  take  up  and  carry 
dloTig  fine  cla  1/  ;  moYmg  six  inches  per  second,  will  carry  _^me  sa«f?  ; 
eight  inches  per  second,  coarse  sand,  the  size  of  linseed  ;  twelve  inches, 
gravel ;  twenty-four  inches,  pebbles ;  three  feet,  angular  stones  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.*  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
carry itig-power  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  velocity.  For 
instance,  a  current  of  twelve  inches  per  second  carries  gravel,  while  a 
current  of  three  feet  per  second,  only   three   times  greater  velocity. 


*  Page's  Geology,  p.  28 — Rankinc. 
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carries  stones  many  hundred  times  as  large  as  grains  of  gravel.  Let  us 
investigate  the  law. 

Law  of  Variation. — If  the  surface  of  the  obstacle  is  constant,  the 
force  of  running  water  varies  as  the  velocity  squared  :  /  oc  «^  (1).  This 
may  be  easily  proved.  Suppose  we  have  an  obstacle  like  the  pier  of  a 
bridge,  standing  in  water  running  with  an 3'  given  velocity.  Now, 
if  from  any  cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  doubled,  since  mo- 
mentum or  force  is  equal  to  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  velocity 
(il/  =  Q  X  T'),  the  force  of  the  current  will  be  quadrupled,  for  there 
will  be  double  the  quantity  of  water  striking  the  pier  in  a  given  time 
with  double  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  trebled, 
there  will  be  three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  striking  with  three 
times  the  velocity,  and  the  force  will  be  increased  nine  times.  If  the 
velocity  be  quadrupled,  the  force  is  increased  sixteen  times,  and  so  on. 

Next,  if  the  velocity  of  the  current  remains  constant,  while  the  size 
of  the  opposing  obstacle  varies,  then  evidently  the  force  of  the  current 
will  vary  as  the  opposing  surface :  if  the  opposing  surface  is  doubled, 
the  force  is  doubled  ;  if  trebled,  the  force  is  trebled,  etc.  But  in  similar 
figures,  surfaces  vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Therefore,  in  this 
case,  force  varies  as  diameter  squared :  /*  a  d^  ('2).  Therefore,  when 
both  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  size  of  the  stone  or  other 
obstacle  vary,  then  the  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stone : 
F(xv^xd^  (3). 

This  last  equation  gives  the  law  of  variation  of  the  moving  force. 

But  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  or  the  iveight  of  the  stone,  varies 

as  the  cube  of  the  diameters :   W  ex  d'.     We  have,  therefore,  both  the 

(  Foe  v'x  cP 
law  of  the  moving  force  and  the  law  of  the  resistance :  -j  ir,-  „    p 

Now  the  case  we  wish  to  consider  is  that  in  which  the  current  ix  just 
able  to  move  the  stone,  or  when  F  <x  W.  In  this  case  d'  cc  v'  X  d', 
or  d  cc  v'.  Substituting,  in  the  third  equation,  for  d  its  value, 
F  (X  v'  X  V*  —  v'.  We  place  these  equations  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  better  understood : 

When  surface  =  constant        .         .         .     /«  d'  fl) 


When  velocity  =  constant 

When  both  vary 

But 

/'  a  d''  (3) 
.     F  a  'r  X  d'  (3) 

And  when  W  oc.  F,  then . 
Dividing  \>j  of 
Substituting  in  3       . 
Or 

(/'  a  «'  X  (i" 
.     d  oc  v' 
.     F  oc  v''  xi' 

F  oc  e» 

That  is,  the  transporting  poiver  of  a  current  or  the  ireiglit  of  the  largest 
fragment  it  can  carry,  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity.    This 
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V 


Fig.  12 


seems  so  extraordinary  a  result  that,  before  accepting  it,  we  will  try  to 
make  it  still  clearer  by  au  example. 

Let  a  (Fig.  12)  represent  a  cubic  inch  of  stone,  which  a  current  of 
a  certain  velocity  will  just  move.     Kow,  the  proposition  is  that,  if  the 

velocity  of  the  current  be  doubled,  it  will 
move  the  stone  I,  sixty-four  times  as  large. 
That  it  would  do  so  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  opposing  surface  of  h  is  sixteen 
times  as  great  as  that  of  «,  and  the  moving 
force  would  be  increased  sixteen  times  from 
this  cause.  But  the  velocity  being  double, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  force  against 
every  square  inch  of  I  will  now  be  four  times 
that  previously  against  «,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  force  from  these  two  causes  would 
be  16  X  4  =  <J'i  times  as  great.  But  the 
weight  is  also  sixty-four  times  as  great; 
therefore,  the  current  would  be  just  able  to  move  it.  We  may  accept 
it,  therefore,  as  a  law,  that  the  transporting  power  varies  as  the  sixth 
power  of  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity,  therefore,  be  increased  ten 
times,  the  transporting  power  is  increased  1,000,000  times. 

We  have  seen  that  a  current  running  three  feet  per  second,  or  about 
two  miles  per  hour,  will  move  fragments  of  stone  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  or  about  three  ounces'  weight.  It  follows  from  the  above  law  that 
a  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  will  carry  fragments  of  one  and  a  half 
ton,  and  a  torrent  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  carry  fragments  of  100 
tons'  weight.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  destructive  effects  of 
mountain-torrents  when  swollen  by  floods. 

The  transporting  power  of  water  must  not  be  confounded  with  its 
erosive  power.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  one  case  is  weight, 
in  the  other  cohesion  ;  the  latter  varies  as  the  square,  the  former  as  the 
sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  In  many  cases  of  removal  of  slightly  coher- 
ing matefial  the  resistance  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  resistances,  and  the 
power  of  removing  material  will  vary  at  some  rate  between  v''  and  v^. 
There  are  certain  corollaries  which  follow  from  the  above  law : 

A.  If  a  current  bearing  sediment  have  its  velocity  checked  by  any 
cause,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  immediately  deposited.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity 
of  a  current  be  increased  by  any  cause,  in  never  so  small  a  degree,  it 
will  again  take  up  and  carry  on  materials  which  it  had  deposited  ;  in 
other  words,  it  will  erode  its  bed  and  banks ;  and  these  effects  are  sur- 
prisingly large  on  account  of  the  great  change  in  erosive  and  transport- 
ing power,  with  even  slight  changes  of  velocity. 

B.  Water,  whether  still  or  running,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  sorting 
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materials.  If  heterogeneous  material,  such  as  ordinary  earth,  consisting 
of  grains  of  all  sizes,  from  pebbles  to  the  finest  clay,  be  thrown  into 
5^/7/  water,  the  coarse  material  sinlis  first  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  next 
finer,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  finest  clay,  falling  last,  covers 
the  whole.  In  running  water  the  same  sorting  takes  i)lace  even  more 
perfectly,  only  the  different  kinds  of  materials  are  not  dropped  upon 
one  another,  but  successively  farther  and  farther  down  the  stream  in  the 
order  of  their  fineness.  This  property  we  will  call  the  sorting  210 trer  of 
water.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this  property  in  the  arts  to  sejiarate 
materials  of  different  sizes  or  specific  gravities.  By  this  means  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  the  gravel  with  which  it  is  mingled,  and 
emery  or  other  powders  are  separated  into  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

We  will  now  apply  the  foregoing  simple  principles  in  the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  of  currents. 

1. — Belation  of  Current-YeJocity  to  Erosion  and  Sedimentation. 

The  force  of  a  current  is  consumed  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  traiisporta- 
tion  and  erosion.  If  the  current  is  full-loaded,  its  whole  force  is  con- 
sumed in  transportation  and  none  is  left  over  for  erosion.  Such  a  river 
will  neither  erode  nor  deposit.  If  under-loaded,  the  river  will  erode  ; 
if  overloaded,  it  will  deposit.  Thus  a  current  of  pure  water  will  erode 
but  little,  because  it  carries  no  graving-tools.  If  we  add  sand  and 
gravel,  the  erosion  will  increase  to  a  maximum,  beyond  which  it  again 
decreases,  because  more  and  more  force  is  consumed  in  carrying,  and 
less  and  less  is  left  over  for  erosion ;  until  finally,  in  the  full-loaded  stream, 
erosion  ceases  and  sedimentation  begins.  Thus  the  Platte  and  Colorado 
Rivers  have  about  the  same  slope  and  velocity ;  but  while  the  Colorado 
is  deepening  its  channel,  the  Platte  on  the  whole,  remains  about  the 
same  level,  sometimes  cutting,  sometimes  depositing.  The  Colorado  is 
under-loaded,  the  Platte  full-loaded.  Again :  the  Feather  Eiver,  during 
floods,  is  overloaded,  and  builds  up  by  deposit.  During  low  water  it 
scours  out  what  was  previously  deposited,  even  though  its  velocity  is 

much  less.  • 

2. — Rivers  seek  their  Base-Level. 

The  level  at  which  a  river  neither  cuts  nor  deposits  is  called  its 
base-level.  Every  river  is  seeking  this  level.  If  above  it,  it  seeks  it 
by  cutting ;  if  below  it,  it  seeks  it  by  building  up  by  sedimentation. 
Eivers  thus  become  delicate  indicators  of  up  or  down  movements  of 
land-surfaces.  Suppose  a  continent  to  rise  gradually  and  then  remain 
steady;  all  the  rivers  would  immediately  increase  their  velocity  and 
begin  to  cut.  Now,  in  making  the  resulting  gorge,  two  proi-esses  are 
going  on,  viz.,  a  cutting  downward  by  the  river,  and  a  widening  out  by 
'clifE-crumbling  and  rain-wash.  A  V-shaped  cafion  is  thus  usually 
formed,  whose  shape,  whether  sharp  or  wide,  will  depend  on  the  relative 
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rate  of  these  two  processes.  They  would  contiuue,  however,  to  cut  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  they  finally  reached  their  base-level.  Then  they  would 
cut  no  deeper,  but  sweep  from  side  to  side,  widening  their  channels. 
Meanwhile,  rain- wash  would  continue  to  cut  down  their  divides.  Thus 
wide  channels  and  low  divides,  or  rounded  and  sweeping  curves,  are  very 
characteristic  of  old  topography,  while  deep  and  narrow  gorges  and 
canons  are  a  sign  of  recent  elevation,  and  therefore  comparatively  new 
topography.  Moreover,  successive  movements  are  each  faithfully  re- 
corded.    Thus  Fig.  13,  which  is  a  section  across  the  Grand  Canon  of 

the  Colorado,  shows  the 
following  events:  1.  The 
plateau  region  was  raised 
and  the  river  cut  down 
3,000  feet,  and  reached  its 
base-level.  2.  The  river 
sweeping  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  crumbling  of  the  cliffs,  gradually  widened  the  cafion  to  its 
width  in  the  upper  part,  h  h.  3.  Another  rise  occurred,  and  the  river 
again  cut  3,000  feet  more,  and  made  the  inner  gorge,  a  a.  This  second 
rise  is  so  recent  that  the  river  has  not  yet  reached  its  base-level. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  continent,  by  sinking,  carries  its 
river-beds  below  their  base-level :  then  the  decreasing  slope  will  check 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  rivers  will  immediately  begin  to 
build  up  again 'by  sedimentation  until  they  again  reach  their  base-level. 
For  example,  in  the  Mississippi  River  the  following  events  are  recorded  : 
1.  A  higher  condition  of  land,  during  which  it  reached  its  base-level, 
and  formed  the  broad  trough  r"  r"  r".     2.  A  subsidence  of  land  and  a 


Fig.  13. — Ideal  Section  across  Grand  Cailon  (after  Dutton): 
a  a,  inner  gorge;  6  t>,  enter  cafion  walls. 
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Fig.  14. — Generalized  Section  across  the  Mississippi  River;  r"  r"  r" ,  old  bed;  r'  r',  second  bed;  r, 
present  bed;  d'  d',  old  deposits;  d  d,  present  deposits. 

building  up  by  sedimentation  d'  to  the  level  II.  8.  A  partial  re-eleva- 
tion and  a  cutting  down  200  feet,  to  the  level  /  r'.  4.  A  resinking 
and  building  by  alluvial  deposit  d  of  about  50  feet.  Thus,  while  on  coast- 
lines, old  sea-margins  are  indicators  of  crust  movements,  in  the  interior 
of  continents  river-channels  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

3. — Stratification. 

AYe  have  seen  that  heterogeneous  material  thrown  into  still  water  is 
completely  sorted.     This  is  not  stratification,  since  the  various  degrees 
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of  fineness  graduate  insensibly  into  one  another.  But,  if  we  repeat  the 
experiment,  the  coarsest  material  will  fall  upon  the  finest  of  the  previ- 
ous experiment,  and  then  graduate  similarly  upward.  If  we  examine 
the  deposit  thus  made,  we  observe  a  distinct  line  of  junction  between 
the  first  and  the  second  deposit.  This  is  dvatification,  or  lamination. 
For  every  repetition  of  the  experiment  a  distinct  lamina  is  formed.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  produce  stratification  two  conditions  are 
necessary,  namely :  1.  An  heterogeneous  material ;  and,  2.  An  inter- 
mittently acting  cause.  Now,  these  two  conditions  are  always  present 
in  Nature  where  sediments  are  depositing.  Into  every  body  of  still 
water,  as  a  lake  or  sea,  rivers  bring  heterogeneous  material  torn  from 
the  land ;  but  this  process  is  not  equable,  being  increased  in  the  case  of 
small  streams  by  every  rain,  and  in  large  rivers  by  the  annual  floods. 
Therefore,  sedimentary  deposits  in  still  water  are  always  stratified. 

In  running  water  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  If  the  stream 
runs  with  a  velocity  at  all  times  the  same,  then  with  every  repetition 
of  the  foregoing  experiment  the  same  kind  of  material  falls  on  the 
same  spot — gravel  on  gravel,  sand  on  sand,  and  mud  on  mud — and 
there  will  be  no  stratification.  In  running  water,  therefore,  another 
condition  is  necessary,  namely,  a  variable  current.  For,  when  the 
velocity  increases,  coarser  material  will  be  carried  and  deposited  where 
finer  was  previously  deposited ;  when  the  velocity  decreases,  finer  will 
be  deposited  on  coarser,  and  very  perfect  stratification  is  the  result. 
Now,  these  three  conditions  are  always  present  in  every  natural  cur- 
rent. The  velocity  of  every  river-current  varies  not  only  very  greatly 
in  different  portions  of  the  year,  as  in  seasons  of  low  water  and  seasons 
of  flood,  but  also  (from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  subordinate  cur- 
rents of  the  stream)  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  even 
from  moment  to  moment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  deposits  in  run- 
ning water  are  also  always  stratified.  Sometimes  extreme  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  stratification  in  the  deposits  of  large  rivers  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  different  branches  flood  at  different  seasons,  and  bring 
down  differently  colored  sediments. 

"We  may,  therefore,  announce  it  as  a  law,  that  all  sedimentary  de- 
posits are  stratified ;  and,  conversely,  that  all  stratified  masses  in 
loMcli  the  stratification  is  the  result  of  sorted  material  are  sedimentary 
in  their  origin.  Upon  this  law  is  founded  almost  all  geological  rea- 
soning. 

4. —  Winding  Course  of  Rivers. 

The  winding  course  of  rivers  is  due  partly  to  erosion  and  partly  to 
sedimentary  deposit.  It  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  ca.sily  studied 
in  rivers  which  run  through  extensive  alluvial  deposit.  If  the  chan- 
nel of  such  a  river  be  made  perfectly  straight  by  artificial  means,  very 
soon  some  portion  of  the  bank  a  little  softer  than  the  rest  will  be  exca- 
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vated ;  this  will  reflect  the  current  obliquely  across  to  the  other  side, 
which  wiU  become  similarly  excavated.  Thus  the  current  is  reflected 
from  side  to  side,  increasing  the  excavations.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  erosion  is  progressing  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  curves,  because  the  current  is 
swiftest  there,  deposit  is  taking  place  on  the  inner 
side,  because  there  the  current  is  slowest :  thus, 
while  the  outer  curve  extends  by  erosion,  the  in- 
ner curve  extends,  pari  passu,  by  deposit  (Pig. 
15),  and  the  winding  continues  to  increase,  until, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  contiguous  curves 
on  the  same  side  run  into  each  other,  as  at  a  I, 
and  the  curve  c  on  the  other  side  is  thrown  out 
and  silted  up.  Thus  are  formed  the  crescentic 
lakes  or  lagoons  (l  I)  so  common  in  the  swamps  of 
great  rivers.  They  are  abundant  in  the  swamps 
of  all  the  Gulf  rivers,  especially  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  old  beds  of  the  river,  thrown  out  and 
silted  up  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

5. — Flood-Plain  Deposits. 

All  great  rivers  annually  flood  portions  of 
level  land  near  their  mouths,  and  cover  them  with 
sedimentary  deposits.  The  whole  area  thus 
flooded  is  called  the  flood-plain.  These  flood- 
plains  are  very  extensive,  and  the  deposits  very 
large,  in  the  case  of  rivers  rising  in  lofty  mount- 
ains  and   flowing  in  the   lower  portion  of  their 


Fig.  15. 

stages 
River. 


'of'Tileandering  coursc  through  extcnsivc   tracts  of  flat  country. 


In  the  lofty  mountains  the  current  runs  with 
great  velocity,  and  gathers  abundant  sediment ;  on  reaching  the  flat 
country  the  velocity  is  checked,  the  river  overflows,  and  the  sediment 
is  deposited.  The  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  30,000  square 
miles.     The  flood-plain  of  the  Nile  is  the  whole  land  of  Egypt. 

The  flood-plain  of  a  river  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
river-swamp  and  the  delta.  The  river-swamp  is  that  part  which  was 
originally  land-surface  ;  the  delta,  that  part  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  or  lake  by  the  river.    We  will  take  up  these  in  succession. 

River-Swamp. — We  have  already  seen  that,  with  every  recurrence 
of  the  rainy  season  or  of  the  melting  of  snows,  the  flooding  and  the 
deposition  of  sediment  are  repeated.  Thus  the  river- swamp  deposit 
increases  in  thickness,  and  the  level  of  the  whole  flood-plain  rises  con- 
tinually. Fig.  16  is  an  ideal  section  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
flood-plain  is  successively  built  up  :  a  a  ais,  the  supposed  original  con- 
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figuration  of  the  surface,  i  b  the  successive  levels  of  deposit,  e  the  level 
of  the  river  at  low  water,  and  i  i  the  level  of  flood-water. 


ya. 


Fis.  16.— Ideal  Section  of  a  Kiver  subject  to  Floods. 

The  extent  of  such  river-swamp  deposits  is  sometimes  very  great. 
The  river-swamp  of  the  Nile  constitutes  the  whole  fertile  land  of  Egypt 
above  the  delta.  The  river-swamp  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  its 
flood-plain  exclusive  of  the  delta,  extends  from  fifty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  miles ;  its  average  width  is  over  thirty  miles,  and  it  includes 
an  area  of  16,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high 
bluffs  belonging  to  a  previous  geological  period.  The  depth  of  this 
deposit  at  the  head  of  the  delta  is  assumed  by  Lyell  to  be  264  feet.* 
But  Hilgard  has  shown  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this  is  alluvium  or 
river  deposit  of  the  present  epoch. 

Natural  Levies. — It  is  seen  by  the  cross-section  (Fig.  16)  that  the 
level  of  the  river-swamp  slopes  gently  from  the  river  outward,  so  that 
the  river  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  higher  ridge,  d  cl.  The  material 
of  this  ridge  is  coarser  than  that  of  the  swamp  farther  back.  Such 
natural  levees  are  found  along  all  rivers  subject  to  regular  overflows. 
They  are  formed  as  follows  :  In  times  of  flood  the  whole  flood-plain  is 
covered  with  water  moving  slowly  seaward.  Through  the  midst  of 
this  wide  expanse  of  water  runs  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  Now, 
on  either  side,  just  where  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  comparatively  still  water  of  the  flood-plain,  and  is  checked 
by  it,  a  line  of  abundant  sediment  is  determined,  which  forms  the  natu- 
ral levee.  Except  in  very  high  freshets,  these  natural  ridges  are  not 
entirely  covered,  so  that  the  river  in  ordinary  floods  is  often  divided 
into  three  streams,  viz.,  the  river  proper  and  the  river-swamp  water  on 
either  side.  They  can  not,  however,  confine  the  river  within  its  bank 
and  prevent  overflows,  since  the  river-bed  is  also  constantly  rising  by 
deposit.  Thus  the  river-bed,  the  natural  levee,  and  the  river-swamp, 
all  rise  together,  maintaining  a  certain  constant  relation  to  one  an- 
other. 

Artificial  Levies. — This  constant  relation  is  interfered  with  by  the 
construction  of  artificial  levees.  These  are  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  river  within  its  banks,  and  thus  reclaiming  the  fertile 

*  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  402. 
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lands  of  the  river-swamp.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  continues  to  rise 
by  deposit,  the  levees  must  be  constantly  elevated  in  proportion ;  but 
the  river-swamp,  being  deprived  of  its  share  of  deposit,  does  not  rise. 
Thus,  under  the  combined  eSect  of  human  and  river  agencies  contend- 
ing for  mastery,  an  ever-increasing  embankment  is  formed,  until  finally 
the  river  runs  in  an  aqueduct  elevated  far  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
This  is  very  remarkably  the  case  with  the  river  Po,  which  is  said  to  run 
in  a  channel  that  has  been  thus  elevated  above  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  of  Ferrara.     Fig.  17  is  an  ideal  cross-section  of  a  river  and 


flood-plain,  left  at  first  to  the  action  of  natural  causes  for  a  time,  but 
afterward  interfered  with  by  the  construction  of  artificial  levees.  The 
dotted  strata  show  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  undotted  the  work  of 
man.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  destructive  effects  of  overflow  from 
accidental  crevasses  become  greater  and  greater  with  the  elevation. 
The  Po  has  thus  several  times  broken  through  its  levees  and  deserted 
its  bed,  destroying  several  villages.  The  best  examples  of  rivers  suc- 
cessfitlly  leveed  are  those  of  Italy  and  Holland.  The  Mississippi  has 
never  been  successfully  leveed ;  but,  if  it  should  be,  it  would  commence 
to  build  up  a  similar  aqueduct,  until  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  would 
finally  rise  above  the  level  of  the  river-swamp.* 

6. — Deltas. 

Deltas  are  portions  of  land  situated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  ly  their  agency.  Over  the  flat  surface  of  the 
delta  the  river  runs  by  inverse  i'amification,  and  empties  by  many 
mouths.  They  are  usually  of  irregular  triangular  form,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  pointing  up  the  stream.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  (Fig-  18) 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  typical  form.  As  seen  in  the  figure, 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  the  river  divides  into  branches,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  many  mouths.  The  area  of  land  thus  made  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  river,  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  its  waters, 
and  the  time  it  has  been  making  sedimentary  accumulations.     The 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  levees  in  raising  the  river-bed  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Recent  observations  on  the  Po  seem  to  show  that  the  elevation  is  confined 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  flood-plain  region,  being  prevented  in  the  lower  course  by 
the  increased  velocity  of  the  current  produced  by  levies. 
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p'lii.  IS.  — Delta  i.f  tin-  Nile 


delta  of  the  Xile  is  100  miles  loii^  and  2(>0  miles  wide  at  its  base  ;  tliat 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  is  nO  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide 
at  its  base,  comprising  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  The  delta  of 
the  Zilississippi  (Fig.  10)  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and  is  an  arlmirahle 


Flu.  I'J.— Delta  of  tliu  Missii-sippl. 
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illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  each  mouth  pushes  its  way  into 
the  sea.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  12,300  square  miles.  The  materials 
of  which  deltas  are  composed  are  usually  the  finest  sands  and  clays,  all 
the  coarser  materials  having  been  deposited  higher  up  the  stream. 

Deltas  are  formed  only  in  lakes  and  tideless  or  nearly  tideless  seas. 
In  tidal  seas,  the  sediments  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  swept 
away  and  carried  to  sea  by  the  retreating  tide ;  and  instead  of  the  land 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  sea  by  the  formation  of  deltas, 
the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  tides,  and 
forms  bays  or  estuaries.  Thus  in  tideless  seas  or  lakes  the  rivers  empty 
by  many  slender  mouths,  while  in  tidal  seas  they  empty  by  wide  bays : 
thus,  for  example,  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  great  Canadian 
lakes,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  form 
deltas,  while  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  in  both  North 
and  South  America  form  estuaries.  In  Europe  all  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Black,  the  Caspian,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  form 
deltas,  while  those  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  form  estuaries. 

Process  of  Formation. — -The  process  of  formation  of  a  delta  may 
be  best  studied  by  observing  it  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  case  of  stream- 
lets running  into  ponds.  In  such  cases  we  observe  always  a  sand  or 
mud  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  streamlet,  evidently  formed  by  the  sand 
and  clay  brought  down  by  the  current.  As  soon  as  the  current  strikes 
the  still  water  of  the  pond,  its  velocity  is  checked,  and  its  burden  of 
sediment  is  deposited.  Through  the  sand-flat  thus  formed  the  stream- 
let ramifies,  as  seen  in 
Pig.  20.  The  ramifica- 
tion seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  choking  of 
the  stream  by  its  own 
deposit,  which  forces  it 
to  seek  new  channels. 
The  sand-flat  is  gradu- 
ally extended  farther  and  farther  into  the  pond  by  successive  deposits, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  30.  Pig.  21  shows  the  irregular  stratified  appearance 
of  the  deposits  as  seen  on  cross-section.  In  all  such  cases  of  streams 
flowing  into  ponds  or  lakes,  the  stream  flows  in  at  a  muddy,  but  flows 
out  at  h  comparatively  clear,  having  deposited  much  of  its  sediment  in 
-  the  pond  or  lake.  Evidently  if  this  process  continues  without  interrup- 
tion, the  pond  will  eventually  be  filled  up,  after  which,  of  course,  the 
sediment  will  be  carried  farther  down  the  stream.  In  this  manner  small 
mountain-lakes  are  often  entirely  filled  up.  The  Rhone  flows  into  Lake 
Geneva  a  turbid  stream,  but  flows  out  beautifully  transparent.  The 
whole  of  its  sediment  is  deposited  where  it  enters  the  lake,  and  it  has 
there  formed  a  delta  six  miles  long.     We  may  confidently  look  forward 


Fig.  20. 
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to  the  time,  though  many  thousand  years  distant,  when  this  lake  will 
be  entirely  filled  up.     After  leaving  the  lake  the  Rh6ne  again  gathers 


sediment  from  tributaries  flowing  in  below  the  lake,  and  forms  another 
delta  where  it  empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  Many  examples  of 
lakelets  partially  filled,  or  entirely  filled  and  converted  into  meadows, 
are  found  among  the  Sierra  Mountains. 

In  the  section  view  (Fig.  21)  we  have  represented  the  strata  as 
irregular  and  highly  inclined.  This  is  called  oblique  hiinination.  This 
can  only  occur  when  a  rapid  stream,  bearing  abundant  coarse  material, 
rushes  into  still  water.  But,  in  the  case  of  large  rivers  flowing  long 
distances  and  bearing  only  the  finest  sediment,  the  stratification  is 
much  more  regular  and  near!)/  horizontal. 

Rate  of  Growth. — There  have  been  several  attempts  to  estimate  the 
rate  of  growth  of  deltas,  in  order  to  base  thereon  an  estimate  of  their 
age.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone  in  Lake  Geneva  has  advanced  at  least 
one  and  a  half  mile  since  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  Romans ; 
for  the  ancient  town  Porta  Valesia  (now  Port  Valais),  which  stood  then 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  now  one  and  a  half  mile  inland.  The 
delta  of  the  same  river  at  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  is  said  to 
have  advanced  twenty-six  kilometres,  or  sixteen  miles,  since  400  b.  c, 
or  thirteen  miles  during  the  Christian  era.*  The  delta  of  the  Po  has 
advanced  twenty  miles  since  the  time  of  Augustus ;  for  the  town  Adria, 
a  seaport  at  that  time,  is  now  twenty  miles  inland.  But  the  most  elab- 
orate observations  have  been  made  on  the  Mississi25pi.  This  river,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  19,  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  Gulf  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  According  to  Thomassy,f  and  also  Humphrey  and 
Abbot,  the  rate  of  advance  is  about  one  mile  in  sixteen  years.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  the  deltas  mentioned  has,  however,  probably  not 
been  uniform.  There  are  special  reasons  for  their  more  rapid  advance 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Po,  the  successful  leveeing  of 
this  river  has  transferred  to  the  sea  the  whole  of  the  sediment  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  spread  over  the  flood-jilain.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  many  centuries  the  principal  jiortion  of  the  deposit 
has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  but  a  few  miles  wide,  and  the  ad- 
vance has  been  proportionately  rapid.     For  this  reason  the  river  has 


*  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  li,  p.  157.  t  G6oIogie  pratique  de  la  Louisiano. 
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run  out  to  sea  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  confined  only  by  narrow  strips 
of  land,  the  continuation  of  the  natural  levees.  These  marginal  ridges 
are  continued  as  submarine  banks  even  much  beyond  the  present 
mouths  of  the  river.  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  Nile  delta  seems  to  be 
much  slower. 

Age  of  River-Deposits. — The  age  of  river-swamp  deposits  may  be 
estimated  by  determining  their  absolute  thickness  and  their  rate  of 
increase.  The  river  Nile  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  estimates  of  this 
kind,  because  we  have  on  its  alluvial  deposits  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
civilization  and  the  oldest  known  monuments  of  human  art.  These 
monuments,  the  ages  of  which  are  approximately  known,  are  many 
of  them  more  or  less  buried  in  the  river-deposit.     At  Memphis,  the 


Fig.  23. — Ideal  Section  of  Delta  and  Submarine  Bank. 

foundation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Kameses  II,  over  3,000  years  old, 
was  found  in  1854,  buried  about  nine  feet  in  river-deposit.*  This 
makes  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  deposit  three  and  a  half  inches  per 
century.  Experiments  at  Heliopolis  bring  out  nearly  the  same  result. 
The  whole  depth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  at  Memphis  was  found  to  be 
about  forty  feet,  which,  at  the  above  rate,  would  make  the  age  of  the 
deposit  at  this  point  about  13,500  years.     But  this  all  belongs  to  the 

human  epoch,  for  bricks  have 
been  found  beneath  the  lowest 
part.  The  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile  is  much  thicker  at 
some  points  than  forty  feet; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  increase  for  different  places 
is  probably  variable. 

The  age  of  a  delta  is  usually 
estimated  by  dividing  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  delta  by  the 
annual  mud-discharge.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  delta  are 
estimated  by  multiplying  the 
superficial  area  by  the  mean 
depth.  The  mean  depth  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  as  deter- 
mined by  borings,  is  taken  by  Mr.  Lyell  as  528  feet,  the  superficial  area 
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at  13,600  square  miles,  and  the  annual  mud-discharge  at  7,400,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Upon  those  data  he  malies  the  probable  age  of  the  delta 
33,500  years.  To  this  he  adds  half  as  much  for  the  age  of  the  river- 
swamp,  making  in  all  50,000  years. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  estimate  can  not  be  relied  on  as 
even  approximately  accurate.  For  there  is  no  i-eason  why  the  time  of 
river-swamp  deposit  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  delta,  for  they  were 
both  probably  formed  at  the  same  time— one  by  deposits  higher  up  the 
river,  the  other  by  deposits  at  the  mouth.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  stibmarine  extension  of  the  delta, 
in  area  certainly,  and  in  cubic  contents  probably,  much  greater  than 
the  subaerial  delta.  Figs.  22  and  23  are  an  ideal  section  and  a  map  of 
a  delta  in  which  a  is  the  aerial  and  h  the  submarine  portion.  This 
would  greatly  increase  the  time. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  although  the  problem  is  one  of  great 
interest,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  data  to  make  a  reliable  estimate. 
Every  estimate^  however,  indicates  a  very  great  lapse  of  time. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  as  all  estimators  seem  to  do,  that  this 
time,  be  it  greater  or  less  than  ]Mr.  Lyell's  estimate,  belongs  all  to  the 
present  geological  epoch.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  shown  that  the  true  allu- 
vial deposit  of  the  Mississippi  is  ovXy  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  thick. 
Beneath  this  the  deposit  belongs  to  the  Quaternary  or  preceding  geo- 
logical epoch. 

7. — Estuaries. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  rivers  which  empty  into  tideless  seas 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  numerous  branches  traversing  an  alluvial 
flat,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river ;  while  rivers  emptying  into 
tidal  seas  communicate  by  wide  mouths  or  bays,  formed  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  tide.  Such  bays  are  called  estuaries. 
We  have  fine  examples  of  estuaries  in  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  Rivers, 
in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  in  the  friths  of  Scotland  and  the 
fiords  of  Norway ;  in  fact,  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  on  our  own  coast  as  well  as  on  the  European  coast.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  a  good  example  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  phenomena  of  a  delta  and  an  estuary  are  sometimes  combined  in 
the  same  river.     This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  the  Ganges. 

Mode  of  Formation. — Estuaries  are  evidently  formed  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  tide.  Their  shape,  narrow  above 
and  widening  toward  the  sea,  gives  great  force  to  the  tidal  current, 
■which,  entering  below  and  concentrated  in  the  ever-narrowing  channel, 
rushes  along  with  prodigious  velocity  and  rises  to  an  immense  height. 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tide  rises  seventy  feet,  and  at  Bristol,  England, 
it  rises  forty  feet,  in  Puget  Sound  twenty-five  feet.  Sometimes,  from 
obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide  enters  as  one  or  more 
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immense  waves,  rushing  along  like  an  advancing  cataract.  This  is 
called  an  eagre  or  tore.  The  finest  examples  are  perhaps  in  the  Amazon 
and  Tsien-tang  Eivers.  In  the  eagre  of  the  Amazon  "  the  tide  passes 
up  in  the  form  of  three  great  waves,  thirteen  to  twenty-three  feet 
high."  *  In  the  Tsien-tang,  a  single  wave  plunges  along  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,f  with  perpendicular  front,  like  an  advancing 
cataract,  four  or  five  miles  wide  and  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  river 
Severn  also  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  an  eagre.  According  to 
.the  laws  already  developed  (pp.  19  and  20),  the  erosive  and  transport- 
ing power  of  such  currents  must  be  immense. 

Deposits  in  Estuaries. — The  larger  portion  of  the  materials  thus 
eroded  is  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  will  be  again 
spoken  of  under  "  Sea-deposits."  A  portion  of  these  materials,  how- 
ever, is  always  deposited  in  the  estuary  in  sheltered  coves  and  bays 
(Fig.  24,  a  and  V),  and  often,  when  the  outflowing  tide  is  obstructed  by 
sand-spits  and  islands  at  the  mouth,  over  every  portion  of  the  estuary. 
In  addition  to  this,  especially  in  rivers  subject  to  great  freshets,  there 
are  deposits  of  silt  from  the  river.  Thus  many  estuaries  are  occupied 
alternately,  during  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  by  fresh  and  brackish  or  salt 
water,  and  the  deposits  in  them  are  therefore  alternately  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  deposits,  containing  fresh-water  and  salt  or  brackish 
water  shells.  These  alternations  are  highly  characteristic  of  estuary- 
deposits  in  all  geological  periods ;  in  fact,  of  all  deposits  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  where  river  and  ocean  agencies  meet. 

S.—Bars. 

Bars  are  invariably  formed  in  accordance  with  the  law  already 
enunciated  as  that  controlling  all  current-deposits,  viz.,  if  the  velocity 
of  a  current  bearing  sediment  be  checked,  the  sediment  is  deposited. 

There  are  two  positions  in  which  bars  are  formed  :  1.  At  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and,  2.  At  the  head  of  the  estuaries.     In  the  first  position 


Fig.  S4.— An  Estuary. 


*  Branner,  Science,  1884,  vol.  iv,  p.  488. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  1855,  vol.  xx,  p.  .S05. 
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(Fig.  3-1:,  d  d)  the  bar  is  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  river-current 
with  the  still  water  of  the  ocean.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
estuaries.  The  outflowing  tide  scours  out  the  estuary,  carrying  with  it 
sediment  partly  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  partly  the  debris  of 
land  eroded  by  the  inflowing  tide.  The  larger  portion  of  this  is  dropped 
as  soon  as  the  tidal  current  comes  in  contact  with  the  open  sea  and  is 
checked  by  it.  They  are  usually  irregularly  crcscentic  in  form.  Such 
are  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  all  harbors.  In  the  second  position  they 
are  found  just  where  the  upward  current  of  the  inflowing  tide  meets 
the  downward  current  of  the  river,  and  makes  still  water.  At  this 
point  we  have  not  only  a  bar,  but  usually  also  an  extensive  marsh 
caused  by  the  daily  overflow  of  the  river.  Through  this  marsh  the 
river  winds  in  a  very  devious  course,  as  is  common  in  all  rivers  whose 
banks  are  alluvial. 

Thus,  then,  in  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  emptying  into  tideless  seas 
and  forming  deltas,  there  is  but  one  bar,  viz.,  that  at  the  mouth ;  while 
in  rivers  forming  estuaries  there  are  two  bars,  an  otiter  and  an  inner. 
This  inner  bar  may  be  many  miles  up  the  river.  In  the  Hudson  Eiver 
the  inner  bar  is  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  up  the  river,  and  only  a  few 
miles  below  Albany.    This  is  really  the  head  of  tide- water  in  this  river.* 

Bars,  being  produced  by  natural  and  constantly-acting  causes,  can 
not  itsually  le  permanently  removed,  though  they  may  be  sometimes 
greatly  improved.  If  they  are  scraped  away  by  dredging-machines, 
they  are  speedily  reformed  on  the  same  spot.  If  we  cause  the  river 
itself  to  remove  them,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  by  narrowing  the 
channel  and  thus  increasing  the  erosive  power,  we  indeed  remove  the 
bar,  but  it  is  reformed  farther  down-stream  at  a  new  point  of  equi- 
librium. In  some  cases,  however,  bars  have  been  permanently  removed. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  Danube,  and  recently  by  Capt.  Eads  for  the 
Mississippi,  by  the  construction  of  jetties  running  out  to  deep  water. 
These  confine  the  current,  increase  its  velocity,  and  cause  the  river  to 
scour  away  its  bar,  and  thenceforth  to  deposit  its  sediment  in  water  so 
deep  that  it  will  require  centuries  to  build  up  again  from  the  bottom, 
and  re-form  the  bar. 

We  have  thus  traced  river  agencies  from  their  source  to  the  sea. 
This  brings  us  naturally  to  ocean  agencies. 

*  There  is  another  important  principle  affecting  the  formation  of  bars  in  rivers  empty- 
ing into  seas,  viz.,  the  flocculation  and  consequent  precipitation  of  clay  sediments,  by  salt- 
water (Hilgard). 
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Sectioi^^  2.— Ocean. 

Waves  and  Tides. 

Waves. — Waves  produce  no  current,  and  therefore  no  geological 
effect  in  deep  water.  The  erosive  effect  of  this  agent  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  coast-line,  but  at  this  point  is  incessant  and  powerful. 
The  average  force  of  waves  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  for  the  sum- 
mer months  is  estimated  by  Stevenson  at  611  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  for  the  winter  months  at  2,086  pounds  per  square  foot.*  In- violent 
storms  the  force  is  estimated  at  6,000  pounds  per  square  foot,f  and 
fragments  of  rock  of  many  hundred  tons'  weight  are  often  hurled  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  land.  These  fragments  hurled  against  the 
_    _  shore  are  the  prin- 

cipal agent  of  wave- 
erosion.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  erosion 
of  a  coast-line  by  the 
action  of  waves  is 
determined  partly 
by  the  softness  and 
partly  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  strata. 
If  the  strata  turn 
their  faces  to  the 
waves,  particularly  if  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  the  effect  of  the  waves 
is  comparatively  slight  (Fig.  25) ;  but,  if  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed to  the  waves,  the  erosion  is  much  greater.  For  instance,  if  the 
strata  be  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  26,  then  the  strata  are  undermined  and 
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Fig.  25.— Section  of  an  Exposed  Cliff. 


Pig.  87. 


form  overhanging  table-rocks,  which  from  time  to  time  fall  into  the 
sea ;  if  the  strata  are  vertical  or  highly  inclined  and  their  edges  turned 
to  the  sea,  then  an  exceedingly  irregular  coast-line  is  formed  and  the 
erosion  is  very  rapid,  as  the  force  of  the  waves  is  concentrated  upon  the 
re-entering  angles.    Fig.  27  is  a  map  view  of  a  coast,  in  which  from  a  to 


*  Dana's  Manual,  p.  654. 
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Fig.  28. 


I  the  waves  strike  the  edges,  while  from  a  to  c  they  strike  the  faces  of 
the  same  rocky  strata.  The  arrow  shows  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
strata.     The  dififereiice  in  the  form  of  the  coast-line  is  seen  at  a  glam-f. 

Waves,  cutting  ever  at  the  shore-line  only,  act  like  an  Iwrizontal  saw. 
The  receding  shore-clifl,  therefore,  leaves  behind  it  an  ever-increasing 
subaqueous  platform  which  marks  the  amount  of  recession.  This  is 
shown  in  the  section  (Fig.  28),  in  which  s  is  the  present  shore-line,  I  i\w 
water-level,  a  b  the  platform,  s'  the  original  shore-line,  and  s'  b  c  the 
original  slope  of  bottom.  The  recession  of  the  shore-line  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  shore  platform  have  been  accurately  observed  in  Lake 
Michigan  (Andrews). 
Level  platforms  termi- 
nated by  cliffs,  therefore, 
when  found  inland, 
sometimes  indicate  the 
position  of  old  shore- 
lines. 

Tides.— The  tide  is 
a  wave  of  immense  base,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  height  in  the  open 
ocean,  produced  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon  and  sun  on  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  velocity  of  this  wave  is  very  great,  since  it 
travels  around  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  open  ocean  it 
produces  very  little  current,  only  a  slow  transfer  of  the  water  back  and 
forth,  too  slow  to  produce  any  geological  effect;*  but  in  shallow  water, 
where  the  progi'ess  of  the  wave  is  impeded,  it  piles  up  in  some  cases 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  gives  rise  to  currents  of  great  velocity 
and  immense  erosive  power.  By  this  means  bays  and  harbors  are 
formed,  and  straits  and  channels  are  scoured  out  and  deepened.  Tides 
also  act  an  important  part  in  assisting  the  action  of  waves  upon  the 
whole  coast-line.  The  action  of  waves  on  exposed  cliffs  quickly  forms 
accumulations  of  debris  at  their  base,  composed  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
or  rocky  fragments  (Fig.  20),  which  receive  first  and  greatly  diminish 
the  shock  of  the  waves  upon  the  cliff.  The  incessant  beating  of  the 
waves  upon  this  debris  reduces  it  to  a  finer  and  finer  condition,  and 
the  retreating  waves  bear  much  of  it  seaward ;  so  that,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  agent,  the  protection  is  incomplete,  and  the 
erosion  therefore  progresses.  But  if  strong  tidal  currents  run  along  the 
coast,  these  effectually  remove  such  dehris  and  leave  the  cliff  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  VT'aves. 

Examples  of  the  Action  of  Waves  and  Tides. — The  coasts  of  the 
United  States  show  many  examples  of  the  erosive  action  of  waves  and 
tides.    The  form  of  the  whole  New  England  coast  is  largely  (leteriiiiiied 


•  *  HerBchel's  Physical  Geop;rnphy,  p.  64. 
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by  this  cause.  The  softer  parts  are  worn  away  into  harbors  by  the 
waves  and  scoured  out  by  the  tides,  while  the  harder  parts  reach  out 
like  rocky  arms  far  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  only  small  rocky  islands, 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  earth,  mark  the  position  of  the  former  coast- 
line. Boston  Harbor  and  the  rocky  points  and  islands  in  its  vicinity  are 
good  examples.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  its  progress  may  be 
marked  from  year  to  year. 

On  the  Southern  coast  examples  of  a  similar  process  are  not  want- 
ing. At  Cape  May,  for  instance,  the  coast  is  wearing  away  at  a  rate 
of  about  nine  feet  per  annum.  The  more  exposed  portions  about 
Charleston  Harbor,  such  as  Sullivan's  Island,  are  said  to  be  wearing 
away  even  more  rapidly.  As  a  general  fact,  however,  the  low,  sandy,  or 
muddy  shores  of  the  Southern  coasts  are  receiving  accessions  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  wearing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  as  proved  by  its  rocky  character,  is  losing  much  more  than 
it  gains.     The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  29)  furnish  many  beauti- 


FiG.  29.— Lake  Superior. 

f  al  examples  of  the  action  of  waves — in  this  case,  of  course,  unassisted 
by  tides.  The  general  form  of  the  lake  along  its  south  shore  is  deter- 
mined Ijy  the  varying  hardness  of  the  rock ;  the  two  projecting  promon- 
tories La  Pointe  (a)  and  Keweenaw  Point  (c)  being  composed  of  hard, 
igneous  rocks,  while  the  intervening  bays  l  and  d  are  softer  sandstone. 
On  the  south  shore,  about  e,  between  La  Pointe  and  Fond  du  Lac  (/), 
the  conditions  of  rapid  erosion  are  beautifully  seen.  The  shores  are 
sandstone  cliffs,  with  nearly  horizontal  strata.  These  have  been  eroded 
beneath  by  the  waves,  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  feet,  forming 
immense  overhanging  table-rocks,  supported  by  huge  sandstone  pillars 
of  every  conceivable  shape.  Among  these  huge  pillars,  and  along  these 
low  arches  and  gloomy  corridors,  the  waves  dash  with  a  sound  like  thun- 
der. From  time  to  time  these  overhanging  table-rocks,  with  their  load 
of  earth  and  primeval  forests,  fall  into  the  lake. 
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The  coasts  of  Europe  furnish  examples  on  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
and  have  been  more  carefully  studied.  The  clilfs  of  Norfolk  are  carried 
away  at  a  rate  of  three  feet,  and  those  of  Yorkshire  six  feet,  annually. 
The  church  of  the  Reculvers,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  mouth  of 
the, Thames,  stood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  one  mile  inland.  Since 
that  time  the  sea  has  steadily  advanced  until,  in  1804,  a  portion  of  the 
churchyard  fell  in,  and  the  church  was  abandoned  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  church  itself,  ere  this,  would  have  been  undermined  and 
fallen  in,  had  it  not  been  protected  by  artificial  means.  There  are  many 
instances  in  the  German  Ocean  of  islands  which  have  been  entirely 
washed  away  during  the  historic  period. 

The  tidal  currents  through  the  British  and  Irish  Channels,  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys  and  Heb- 
rides, and  especially  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  are  very  powerful. 
Along  this  latter  coast  it  forms  the  celebrated  Maelstrom.  The  erosive 
effects  of  the  sea  are,  therefore,  very  conspicuous.  On  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  England  the  erosion  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  waste  is  not  now  so  great,  be- 
cause the  softer  material  is  all  removed,  but  the  configuration  of  the 
coast  shows  the  waste  which  it  has  suffered.  A  glance  at  a  good  map 
of  Ireland  shows  a  deeply-indented  western  coast,  composed  entirely 
of  alternating  rocky  promontories  and  deep  bays.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  on  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Hebrides  Isl- 
ands, the  wasting  effect  of  the  sea  has  been  still  greater.  Not  only 
have  we  here  the  same  character  of  coast  as  already  described  (as  seen 
in  the  friths  of  Scotland),  but  many  small  islands  have  been  eroded, 
until  only  a  nucleus  of  the  hardest  rock  is  left ;  and  even  these  have 
been  worn  until  they  seem  but  the  ghastly  skeletons  of  once  fertile  isl- 
ands. Figs.  .30  and  31  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these 
spectral  islands. 
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Tlie  coast  of  Norway  consists  entirely  of  deep  fiords  alternating 
with  jutting  headlands  of  hardest  rock  several  thousand  feet  high. 
Along  this  intricately-dissected  coast  there  runs  a  chain  of  high,  rocky 
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Fig.  31. 

islands,  which  in  an  accurate  map  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
coast  itself,  being  separated  only  by  narrow,  deep  fiords.  Toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast  the  crest  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  seems  to 
run  directly  along  the  jutting  promontories  of  the  coast-line,  for  these 
headlands  are  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  in  some 
parts  it  would  seem  that  the  original  crest  was  at  one  time  still  farther 
west,  along  the  line  of  coast-islands.  If  so,  then  the  sea  has  not  only 
carried  away  the  whole  western  slope,  but  has  broken  through  the  main 
axis,  leaving  only  these  isolated  rocky  islands  as  monuments  of  its 
former  position,  and  is  even  now  carrying  its  ravages  far  inland  on  the 
eastern  slope.  In  the  case  of  Norway,  however,  and  probably  in  case 
of  nearly  all  bold,  rocky  coasts,  the  intricacy  of  the  coast-line  is  not 
due  wholly  or  even  principally  to  the  action  of  waves  and  tides,  but  also 
to  other  causes  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Transporting  Power. — The  transporting  power  of  waves  is  immense- 
ly great,  often  taking  up  and  hurling  on  sliore  masses  of  rock  hundreds 
of  tons  in  weight ;  but,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  coast-line,  the  dis- 
tance  to  which  they  carry  is  necessarily  very  limited.  There  are  some 
instances,  however,  of  materials  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  inces- 
sant action  of  waves.  Thus,  according  to  Prof.  Bache,  coast-sand  is 
carried  slowly  farther  and  farther  south  by  the  action  of  waves,  and 
siliceous  sand  is  found  at  Cape  Sable  on  the  extreme  soiithern  point  of 
Florida,  although  the  whole  Florida  coast  as  far  as  St.  Augustine  is 
composed  of  coral  limestone  alone.  He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  the  trend  of  the  United  States  coast  is  such  that  waves  coming 
from  the  east  strike  the  coast  obliquely  and  fall  off  toward  the  south, 
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carrying  each  time  a  little  sand  with  them.  A  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  on  Lake  Michigan ;  the  sands  are  carried  steadily 
toward  the  south  end,  where  they  accumulate. 

Deposits. — The  invariable  effect  of  waves,  chafing  back  and  forth 
upon  coast  di'bris,  is  to  wear  oil  their  angles  and  thus  to  form  rounded 
fragments  and  granules.  Thus,  pebbles,  shingle,  and  round-grained 
sand,  though  produced  by  all  curi-ents,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
wave-action.  Eijjjjle-marks  arc  also  characteristic  of  current-action 
in  shallow  water.  They  are,  therefore,  always  formed  on  shore  by  the 
action  of  waves  and  tides.  By  means  of  these  characteristics  of  shore 
deposit,  many  coast-lines  of  previous  geological  epochs  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  seen  that  waves  usually  destroy  land.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  also  mahe  land.  This  is  the  case  whenever  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  river  or  tidal  currents,  drop  sediment  in  shallow  water, 
and  therefore  within  reach  of  wave-action.  "We  shall  again  speak  of 
these  under  the  head  of  Land  formed  by  Ocean  Agencies. 

Oceanic  Currents. 

The  ocean,  like  the  atmosphere,  is  in  constant  motion,  not  only  on 
its  surface,  but  throughout  its  whole  mass.  The  general  direction  of 
the  currents  in  the  two  cases  is  also  similar,  but  there  are  disturbing  and 
complicating  causes  peculiar  to  each,  which  interfere  with  the  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena.  If  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
are  more  variable  on  account  of  the  greater  levity  of  the  fluid,  oceanic 
currents  have  also  their  peculiar  disturbing  causes  in  the  existence  of 
impassable  barriers  in  the  form  of  continents.  In  both  atmosphere  and 
sea,  currents  may  also  be  deflected  by  submaruie  banks,  for  mountain- 
chains  are  the  banks  of  the  aerial  ocean. 

Theory  of  Oceanic  Currents. — By  some  distinguished  physicists, 
oceanic  currents  have  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  trade- 
ivinds*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  real  cause;  yet  it  seems 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  the  great  and  controlling  cause  of 
currents  of  the  ocean,  as  of  the  air,  is  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  f  We  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  this  point  of  view,  although  the  effect  would  be  much  the 
same,  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  theory.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
we  will  take  first  the  simplest  case,  and  then  introduce  disturbing  in- 
fluences and  show  their  effects. 

Suppose,  first,  the  earth  covered  with  a  vniversal  nreaii,  continually 
heated  at  the  equator,  and  cooling  at  the  poles ;  the  difference  of  den- 

*  Herschel,  Physical  Geography,  p.  13;  and  Croll,  Climate  and  Time, 
f  Guyot,  Earth  and  Man,  p.  189. 
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sity  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  seas  would  cause  exchange  or  circulation 
between  these  regions  by  means  of  north  and  south  currents  in  all 
longitudes,  the  equatorial  currents  being  superficial  because  warm,  and 
the  polar  currents  deep-seated  because  cold.  It  is  obviously  impossible, 
however,  that  the  principal  exchange  should  be  with  the  pole  itself, 
since  this  is  but  a  point,  but  with  the  northern  regions.  Observation 
shows  tliat  it  is  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.  In  the  case 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exchange,  being  in  all  longitudes,  would 
be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

Suppose,  second,  the  earth  be  set  a  rotating :  then  the  currents  pass- 
ing from  either  polar  to  the  equatorial  region  would  be  deflected  more 
and  more  to  the  westward  until,  uniting  at  the  equator,  they  would 
there  form  a  directly  westward  equatorial  current  running  around  the 
earth.  This  westward-moving  water  would  be  constantly  turning  north- 
ward and  southward  in  all  longitudes  as  a  superficial  current,  and  finally 
eastward  about  the  polar  circle,  to  join  again  the  deep-seated  polar  cur- 
rent going  to  the  equator ;  thus  forming  a  series  of  regular  ellipses 
lying  over  each  other  in  strata,  dipping  eastward  and  outcropping 
westward— as  represented  in  Fig.  32.  As  the  north  and  south  currents 
a  a'  and  h  V  would  take  place  in  all  longitudes,  they  would  be  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  perceptible  ;  but  the  east  currents  d  d',  and  the  westward 
equatorial  current  c  c,  where  all  these  unite,  would  be  decided. 

In  the  third  place,  introduce  continents  passing  across  the  equator 
from    north  to  south,  forming  impassable  barriers   to   the   east   and 

west  currents  c  c  and  cl  d. 
Then  many  of  the  lines  of 
current  a  a  a  would  be 
crowded  against  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  ocean, 
and  of  the  lines  hhb  against 
the  eastern  shore,  forming 
in  each  case  by  concentra- 
tion very  decided  currents, 
while  in  mid-ocean  these 
currents  would  be  still  im- 
perceptible. Thus  thejaer- 
cepfiUe  currents  of  an  ocean  situated  between  continents  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  figure  (Fig.  33)  taken  from  Dana. 

Besides  the  main  currents  above  mentioned  there  would  be  minor 
exchanges  with  the  pole  itself.*  A  portion  of  the  eastward  current  d 
and  d'  would  turn  north  and  southward,  e  e',  and  circling  around  would 
return  toward  the  equator  as  a  deep-seated  current  under  a,  hugging 


-The  strons;  lines  a  a  a  show  enperficial, 
dotted  lines  bb  b  deep-seated  cnrrents. 


*  Dana's  Manual,  p.  38. 
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the  shore  on  account  of  the  westward  tendency  of  all  currents  moving 
toward  the  equator. 

The  effect  of  the  trade-winds  would  be  to  conspire  with  the  cause 
already  discussed  in  the  formation  of  the  equatorial  current  c  c',  and  by 
the  reflection  of  this  from  continents, 
the  other  currents  spoken  of. 

Application.  —  We,  will  now  apply 
these  principles  in  the  explanation  of  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  these 
are  best  known. 

Currents  coming  from  the  north  and 
south  on  the  African  coast,  and  corre- 
sponding to  h  b'  in  the  diagram  Fig.  33, 
unite  to  form  an  equatorial  current  c  c', 
which  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  until, 
striking  (Fig.  34)  against  the  coast  of 
South  America,  it  turns  north  and  south, 
a  a'.  The  southern  branch  has  not  been 
accurately  traced.  It  probably  turns 
gradually  eastward,  d',  and  forming  a 
grand  circle  in  the  southern  Atlantic  joins  again  the  South  African 
current  b'.     The  northern  branch,  a,  runs  along  the  coast  of  South 
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Fig.  34.— General  Course  of  Currents  of  the  Atlantic. 
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America,  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
which  emerging  it  runs  with  great  velocity  through  the  narrow  straits 
of  Florida  and  thence  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  the 
coast  of  North  America,  turning  more  and  more  eastward  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  already  mentioned,  until  it  becomes  an  eastward  cur- 
rent, d,  about  50°  to  60°  latitude  ;  and  then  stretches  across  to  the  coast 
of  Europe,  and  turns  again  southward  to  join  the  equatorial  current. 
A  portion  of  it,  however,  in  its  eastward  course  turns  northward,  e,  and 
returns  as  a  cold  polar  current  hugging  the  shore  of  North  America  as 
a  cold  wall  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  thus  passes  south. 

Geological  Agency  of  Oceanic  Currents.— The  velocity  of  oceanic 
currents  is  generally  small,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  at 
the  Florida  Straits,  it  reaches  almost  the  velocity  of  a  torrent,  viz., 
three  and  a  half  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The  volume  of  water  carried 
by  them  is  almost  inconceivably  great ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  alone  carries  many  times  more  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the 
globe.  According  to  CroU,  it  is  equal  to  a  current  fifty  miles  wide  and 
one  thousand  feet  deep,  running  at  a  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour.  The 
geological  agency  of  these  powerful  currents  in  modifying  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  erosion  may  be,  and  by  sedimentary  deposit  must  be, 
very  important,  though  as  yet  comparatively  little  known. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  oceanic  currents  is  the  transportation 
and  distribution  over  the  open-sea  bottom  of  sediments  brought  down 
by  the  rivers.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  debris  of  the  land  is  cer- 
tainly dropped  near  the  shore,  and  marginal  sea-bottoms  are  everywhere 
the  great  theatres  of  sedimentation ;  but,  without  the  agency  of  marine 
currents,  none  would  reach  open  sea,  all  would  be  dropped  near  shore. 
By  the  agency  of  these,  however,  the  fine?-  portions  are  carried  and 
widely  distributed  over  certain  portions  of  deejj-sea  bottoms.  We 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  this  in  some  cases.  Thus  the  sediments 
brought  down  by  the  Amazon  are  swept  seaward  by  a  strong  tide,  and 
then  taken  by  the  oceanic  current  which  sweeps  along  that  coast,  and 
carried  .300  miles  and  deposited  much  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  same  stream  carries  sediment  from  the 
Caribbean  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that 
much  of  the  sediments  brought  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf 
rivers  is  swept  along  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  a  part  of  it  deposited  on 
Florida  Point  and  the  Bahama  Banks.  The  surface  transparency  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show.  Ocean-currents  differ  from  rivers,  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
run  in  perfectly  smooth  beds  of  still  ivater.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
subordinate  currents  from  side  to  side,  or  up  and  down,  whereby  in  river- 

*LyeU'3  Principles  of  Geology. 
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currents  the  water  is  tlioronghly  mixed  up,  and  the  finer  sediments 
prevented  from  settling.  In  ocean-currents  the  conditions  are  as  favor- 
able for  subsidence  as  in  still  water.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sedi- 
ments carried  by  ocean-currents  must  in  a  little  time  sink  out  of  sight, 
although  from  the  great  depth  of  these  currents  they  may  still  be  car- 
ried to  considerable  distances.  Deep-sea  deposits  have  until  recently 
received  little  attention,  although  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
grciitest  geological  importance. 

Submarine  Banks. — These  are  usually  accumulations  of  material 
dropped  by  currents.  They  are  formed  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  determine  the  formation  of  bars ;  i.  e.,  either  by  the  meet- 
ing of  opposing  sediment-laden  currents  or  else  by  such  a  current  coming 


FiQ.  35.— Tides  of  the  German  Ocean.    The  curved  lines  represent  successive  positions  of  the  ad- 
vancing tide. 

in' contact  with  still  water.  In  fact,  the  outer  bar  is  a  true  submarine 
bank.  The  currents  may  be  either  tidal  or  oceanic  or  river.  Admira- 
ble examples  of  both  those  modes  of  formation  are  found  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  strikes  the  liritish  I>lcs, 
passes  round  in  both  directions,  and  enters  this  ocean  from  the  north 
around  the  north  point  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  south  through  the 
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British  Cliannel  and  Straits  of  Dover  (Fig.  35).  These  two  currents 
coming  from  opposite  directions  meet  and  make  still  water,  and  there- 
fore deposit  their  sediment  and  form  banks.  Again,  the  tidal  current 
is  concentrated  in  the  British  Channel,  and  runs  with  great  velocity, 
scouring  out  this  channel,  and  in  addition  gathering  abundant  sediment 
from  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  channel.  Thus  loaded  with  sedi- 
ment it  rushes  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  still  water  of  the  German  Sea,  forms  eddies  on  either 
side,  and  deposits  its  sediments.  Besides  the  banks  thus  formed,  there 
are,  of  course,  bars  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  emptying  into 
this  shallow  sea.  By  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  explain  the 
numerous  banks  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  sea  so  dangerous. 
But  great  banks  far  away  from  shore  are  usually  formed  by  oceanic 
currents.  Thus  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  evidently  formed, 
partly  at  least,  by  the  meeting  of  the  polar  current  {e,  Fig.  34),  bearing 
icebergs  loaded  with  earth,  and  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
perhaps  also  bearing  its  share  of  fine  sediment.  Again,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  rushing  at  high  velocity  (four  miles  per  hour)  through  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Florida,  coming  in  contact  with  the  still  water  of 
the  Atlantic  beyond  and  forming  eddies  on  each  side,  and  depositing 
sediment,  has  certainly  contributed  to  form,  if  it  has  not  wholly  formed, 
the  Bahama  Banks  on  one  side,  and  the  bank  on  which  the  Florida 
reefs  are  built  on  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Atlantic  bottom  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be 
similarly  accounted  for.* 

Land  formed  by  Oceau  Agencies. — Upon  submarine  banks,  however 
these  may  be  produced,  are  gradually  formed  islands.  These  islands 
are  always  formed  by  the  immediate  agency  of  waves.  As  soon  as  the 
submarine  bank  rises  so  near  the  surface  that  the  waves  touch  bottom, 
and  form  breakers,  these  commence  to  throw  up  the  sand  or  mud  until 
an  island  is  formed,  which  continues  to  grow  by  the  same  agency,  until 
it  becomes  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals,  and  iinally  by  man.  The 
height  of  such  islands  above  the  sea  will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the 
tides  and  the  force  of  the  waves.  They  are  seldom  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  high  water.  Thus,  we  find  that  extensive  banks  are  always 
dotted  over  with  islands.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  low  islands  so 
common  about  the  mouths  of  harbors  and  estuaries,  also  the  narrow 
sitnd'Spits  all  along  our  Southern  coast,  separating  the  harbors  and 
sounds  from  the  ocean.  Fig,  36,  which  is  a  map  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  these  sand-spits.  In  the  course  of  time 
such  sounds,  being  protected  in  some  measure  by  the  sand-spits  from 

*  See  the  author's  views  on  this  subject,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxiii,  p. 
46,  1857;  Nature,  vol.  xxii,  p.  558,  1880;  Science,  vol.  ii,  p.  764,  1883. 
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the  scourinjj;  aotioii  of  tlie  tides,  aic 
grmlually  lilled  up  witli  srdiinriils  ,, 
bi-dught  ilowu  l.iy  the  i-i\>'rs,  lea\iM^- 
only  narrow  passai;'i's  J'oi-  the  lliiw  ol' 
tho  tide.  In  this  niannci-  wci-c 
I'ol'incd  tlie  scK-is/iiiii/,-:  all  aloity;  our 
Southern  eoast,  sejiaraled  I'roni  the 
inainlaiul  oidy  Ijy  narrow  tidal  in- 
lets, 'i'hi'se  tidal  iidets  may  beeonie 
tilled  up,  and  the  whole  eoast-line 
transferred  farther  seawai'd. 

A  lar,u-e  portion  (jf  the  coasts  of 
the  world  is  thus  lioi-ilered  hv  wave- 
formed  islands.  We  ha\e  already 
seen,  however,  that  (ju  some  r(.>asts, 
e.  g.,  Xorway,  Scotland,  etc.,  islands 
ai'c  formed  l.iy  the  </rs/rnr/ire  ac- 
tion of  waves.  Jtunlcruni  i.-ihiiids^ 
so  common  aloULC  all  coasts,  ai'O 
therefore  of  two  classes,  and  formed 
by  two  oppDsite  ell'ects  of  waves — ■ 
the  one  land-destroying,  the  other 
laml-formini,^     The  islands  of   cue  Fw.  ao.-coast  ot  Nurti,  curoUna. 

class  are  hiudi  and  rockv,  (jf  the  other  low  and  sandv  or  iiinddv  ;  the 
former  are  the  scattered  renuiins  of  an  old  coast-line,  the  latter  the 
couimencing  })oiuts  of  a  new  coast-line.* 

Si;(Tii(x  :;. — Ici:. 

The  agency  of  ice  will  lie  considered  under  the  heads  of  Glaciers 
and  Icebergs  ;  the  effects  of  frost  in  disinteu'rating  rocks  bavins'  been 
already  treated  of  under  Atmospherii;  A,L,^encies.  It  is  oid\"  comjiai-a- 
tively  recently  that  the  great  importance  of  ice  as  a  geological  aL,"ent 
has  been  recogni/i'il.  '\\,  Agassiz  is  due  the  ci-edit  of  ha\dng  first, 
fully  recognized  this  imjiortance. 

(iliiiicrs. 

Definition. —  In  m.-my  jmrls  of  I  he  cai'lh,  ^^here  the  mountains  rcadi 
into  the  region  of  pci-pelnid  snow,  ,-ind  cither  favoi'ing  condilions  are 
present,  wi'  lind  that  (Ik.;  nioiiiitain-\  alle\  s  arc  ocenpieil  li\'  innsses  <if 
ccjmjiact  ice,  connected  with  the  snow-cap  aboxc,  lint  e.xlendiiiL;'  I'lir 
below  the  snow-line  into  the  region  of  cidli\aled  liclds,  and  nio\in^ 
slowlv  but  consta.ntlv  down    the  slope   of   the   \;dle\'.      Such    \  ;iilc\-]iro- 
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longations  of  the  perpetual  snow-caps  are  called  glaciers.  The  exist- 
ence of  glaciers  and  their  motion  are  necessitated  by  the  great  law  of 
circulation,  so  universal  in  Nature.  For  in  those  countries  where 
glaciers  exist,  the  waste  of  perpetual  snow  by  evaporation  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  supply  by  the  fall  of  snow.  There  would  be  no 
limit,  therefore,  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  mountain-tops,  if  it 
did  not  run  off,  down  the  slope,  by  these  ice-streams,  and  thus  return 
into  the  general  circulation  of  meteoric  waters.  Glaciers  extend  not 
only  far  below  the  snow-line,  but  even  far  below  the  mean  line  of  32°. 
In  the  Alps  the  snow-line  is  about  9,000  *  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
while  some  of  the  glaciers  extend  down  to  within  3,225  feet  (Prest- 
wich)  of  the  same  level,  i.  e.,  more  than  5,000  feet  below  the  snow-line. 

Necessary  Conditions, — The  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  glaciers  are  :  1.  The  mountain  must  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  for  the  snow-cap  is  the  fountain  of  glaciers.  3.  There  must  be 
considerable  changes  of  temperature,  and  tlierefore  alternate  thawings 
and  freezings.  This  condition  seems  necessary  to  the  gradual  compact- 
ing of  snow  into-glacier-ice.  Tlie  want  of  this  condition  is  apparently 
the  cause  of  the  non-existence,  or  small  development,  of  glaciers  in 
tropical  regions.  3.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  their  produc- 
tion, for  the  moister  the  climate  the  greater  is  the  snow-fall,  and  the 
smaller  is  the  waste  by  evaporation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
excess  which  must  run  off  by  glaciers.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  glaciers  are  not  formed  under  the  equator ;  for  the  great  capacity 
for  moisture  of  the  air  in  this  zone  increases  the  waste  while  it  decreases 
the  fall  of  snow.  This  is  also  the  reason  of  the  scanty  formation  of 
glaciers  in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  and  their  abundance  and  magnitude 
in  the  Alps. 

Ramifications  of  Glaciers. — We  have  said  glaciers  are  valley-prolon- 
gations of  the  ice-cap.  Now,  mountain-valleys  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
1.  The  deeper  and  larger  longitudinal  valleys,  between  parallel  ranges ; 
and,  2.  The  transverse  or  radiating  valleys,  transverse  in  case  of  ridges, 
and  radiating  in  case  of  peaks.  The  longitudinal  valleys  may  be  formed 
either  by  erosion  or  by  igneous  agencies  folding  the  crust  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  transverse  or  radiating  valleys  are  always  formed  hy  erosion. 
It  is  these  valleys  of  erosion  which  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  In  coun- 
tries where  there  are  no  glaciers  they  are  occupied,  of  course,  by 
streams.  We  have  already  shown  (p.  9)  how  these  valleys  commence 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  furrows,  which,  uniting,  form  gullies, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  forming  ravines  and  gorges,  thus  becoming  less 
and  less  numerous,  but  larger  as  we  approach  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  streams  ramify,  so  also  do  glaciers. 

*  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 
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The  only  difference  is  the  degree  of  ramification.  Streams  ramify 
almost  infinitely,  while  glaciers  seldom  have  more  than  three  or  four 
tributaries.  Fig.  37  is  a  map  of  the  Mont  Blanc  glacier  region.  By 
inspection  of  this  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mer  de  Glace,  m,  receives 
four  tributaries,  marked  t,  I,  g,  etc.  On  page  55  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  same  glacier  with  its  tributaries. 

Motion  of  Glaciers. — Again,  we  have  said  in  our  definition  that  gla- 
ciers are  in  constant  motion.  By  the  law  of  circulation,  constant  down- 
ward motion  is  as  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  glacier  as  it  is  to  that  of  a 
river,  since  both  the  glacier  and  the  river  carry  away  the  excess  of  sup- 
ply over  evaporation.  But  a  glacier,  though  in  constant  motion,  never 
passes  beyond  a  certain  point,  where  the  slow  downward  motion  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  by  sun  and  air.  This  point 
is  called  the  loiver  limit  of  the  glacier.  As  long  as  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  remains  exactly  at  the  same 
point,  although  the  substance  of  the  glacier  moves  always  downward. 
But  if  external  conditions  change,  the  point  of  the  glacier  may  move 
upward  or  downward.  There  are  two  opposing  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  point  of  the  glacier,  viz.,  the  rate  of  7no- 
tion  and  the  rate  of  melting.  Thus,  during  a  succession  of  cool,  damp 
years,  the  melting  being  less  rapid,  the  point  of  the  glacier  moves 
slowly  down,  sometimes  invading  cultivated  fields  and  overturning 
huts,  until  it  finds  a  new  point  of  equilibrium.  During  a  succession  of 
warm  and  dry  years,  on  the  contrary,  the  melting  being  more  rapid, 
the  point  retreats,  to  find  a  new  point  of  equilibrium  higher  up  the 
mountain.  Again,  during  a  cycle  of  years  of  heavy  snow-fall,  the  gla- 
cier is  flooded,  its  motion  increased,  and  its  point  advances ;  while 
during  a  cycle  of  smaller  snow-fall  its  dimensions  shrink,  its  motion 
is  retarded,  and  its  point  retreats.  But,  whether  the  point  be  station- 
ary, or  advance  or  recede,  the  substance  of  the  glacier  is  ever  moving 
steadily  onward.  It  may  be  compared  to  those  rivers,  in  dry,  sandy 
countries,  which  run  ever  toward  the  sea,  but  never  reach  beyond  a 
certain  point,  being  absorbed  by  the  sand. 

Graphic  Illustration. — These  facts  may  be  graphically  represented 
as  follows  :  Taking  first  the  motion  constant  in  time,  and  the  melting 
variable,  let  a  d  (Fig.  38)  equal  the  length  of  the  mountain-slope, 
and  the  line  ab  {=  c  d)  the  velocity  of  the  glacier-motion  taken  as 
uniform.  This  velocity  varies  with  the  slope,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
but  is  little  affected  by  the  elevation.  It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as 
the  same  in  every  part  of  the  slope,  and  therefore  correctly  represented 
by  equal  lines,  i.  e.,  by  the  ordinates  of  the  parallelogram  abed.  The 
melting  power  of  the  sun  and  air,  on  the  contrary,  regularly  increases 
from  the  top,  where  it  is  almost  nothing,  to  the  bottom  of  the  mount- 
ain.    We  will,  therefore,  represent  it  by  the  increasing  ordinates  of  the 
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triangle  a  e  d.  At  x,  therefore,  where  the  orclinates  of  the  triangle  and 
of  the  parallelogram  are  equal  to  each  other,  will  be  the  lower  limit  of 
the  glacier.  During  a  succession  of  cool  years 
the  rate  of  melting  will  be  represented  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  smaller  triangle  a  e'  d,  and  the 
point  of  the  glacier  will  advance  to  z.  During 
a  succession  of  warm,  dry  years,  the  rate  of 
melting  will  be  represented  by  the  larger  trian- 
gle a  e"  d,  and  the  point  of  the  glacier  will  re- 
cede to  y.  Taking  next  the  mcUiug  as  con- 
stant in  time,  and  represented  as  before  by  the 
line  a  e,  and  the  motion  as  variable ;  then,  if 
the  rate  of  motion  be  represented  by  ordi- 
nates of  the  line  i  c,  the  point  of  the  glacier 
will  be  at  x  as  before.  But,  during  a  cycle  of 
glacial  flood,  the  rate  of  motion  is  increased  and 
represented  by  a  broken  line  J"  c",  and  the 
point  of  equilibrium  is  advanced  to  z' ;  and, 
during  a  cycle  of  diminished  snow-fall  and 
shrunken  glacier,  the  rate  of  motion  is  repre- 
sented by  b'  c',  and  the  point  of  equilibrium   ^,; J,    j,  'j. 

retreats  to  y'- 

Of  these  two  factors  of  advance  and  retreat, 
the  second  is  jirobably  the  greatest;  for,  in 
the  same  region  and  under  the  same  climatic 
conditions,  some  glaciers  may  be  advancing  and 
some  retreating.  The  reason  is  as  follows :  As  in  small  streams  the 
floods  quickly  follow  the  rain,  while  in  long  rivers  like  the  Mississippi 
the  flood  at  the  mouth  may  be  delayed  a  week  or  ten  days ;  so  in  short 
glaciers  the  ice-flood  may  reach  the  point  in  iive  or  ten  years,  while  in 
long  glaciers  it  may  take  fifty  or  more  years.* 

Line  of  the  Lower  Limit  of  Glaciers. — We  have  said,  again,  that  the 
glacier  reaches  below  the  snow-line.  There  are  three  lines,  or  rather 
spheroidal  surfaces,  running  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  are 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  one  another,  and  must,  therefore,  be  now 
defined.  These  are  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  mean  line  of  32°, 
and  the  line  of  the  lou'er  limit  of  yJarirrs.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
at  the  equator,  is  about  16,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As 
we  approach  the  poles  it  gradually  approaches  the  sea-level,  until  it 
touches  at  or  near  the  poles,  forming  thus  a  spheroid  more  oblate  than 
the  earth  itself  (Fig.  39).  Next  follows  the  mean  line  of  32°.  This 
commences  at  the  equator,  E,  coincident  with  the  snow-line  (it  may 


e    e'    c    c 

Fig.  38.— Diagram  showing  the 
Causes  of  Advance  and  Re- 
treat. The  dotted  lines  rep- 
^e^^ent  increase  and  decrease 
of  melting,  the  broken  lines 
increase  and  decrease  of  mo- 
tion. 


*  Forel,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  vi,  pp.  6,  and  448,  1881. 
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be  even  above  it — Dana),  but  diverges  as  we  pass  toward  the  pole, 
and  finally  touches  the  sea-level  at  about  6G°  north  and  south  latitude, 
at  I  i.     Below  this,  again,  is  the  line  of  lower  limit  of  glaciers,  which, 

commencing  again 
nearly  coincident  with 
the  two  preceding,  at 
the  equator,  approach- 
es and  touches  the  sea- 
level  at  about  50°  lati- 
tude, or,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  at 
even  lower  latitudes. 
The  difference  be- 
tween these  lines  is 
often  several  thousand 
feet.  In  the  Alps,  the 
line  of  33°  is  2,000  feet, 
and  the  line  o^  lower 
limit  of  glaciers  5,000 
feet,  below  the  snow- 
line. In  some  parts 
of  the  arctic  region, 
the  line  of  32°  is  3,500 
feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  in  ISTorway  the  lower  limit  of  glaciers 
is  4,000  feet  below  the  line  of  32°  (Dana).  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  have  represented  the  surfaces,  of  which  these  lines  are  the  sections, 
as  regular  spheroids  ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  very  irregular,  being  much 
influenced  by  climate.  Their  intersection,  with  the  sea-level  will, 
therefore,  not  be  along  lines  of  latitude,  but  will  be  irregular,  like  iso- 
therms. As  the  line  a  c  marks  the  lower  limit  of  glaciers  in  different 
latitudes,  it  is  evident  that  at  c  glaciers  will  touch  the  sea,  and  beyond 
this  point  will  run  far  into  the  sea.  It  is  in  this  manner,  as  we  will  see 
hereafter,  that  icebergs  are  formed.  In  Chili,  glaciers  touch  the  sea- 
level  at  46°  40'  south  latitude.* 

General  Description. — In  glacial  regions  a  mountain-valley  is  occu- 
pied in  its  highest  part  by  perpetual  snow ;  below  this,  farther  down 
the  valley,  by  7ieve — a  granular  snow,  intermediate  between  snow  and 
ice ;  still  farther  down,  by  true  glacier-ice ;  and,  finally,  by  a  7-iver  (Fig. 
44).  This  river  is  formed  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  glacier,  both  above  and  below,  and  partly  by  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  valley.  The  glacier,  however,  is  the  principal  source.  From 
the  point  of  every  glacier,  therefore,  runs  a  river. 


—General  Relation  of  Limit  of  Glaciers  to  Snow-Line. 


■  D'Archiac,  Histoirc  de  G6ologie. 
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The  .^ize  of  glaciers  varies  very  mnch.  Alpine  glaciers  are  some  of 
them  fifteen  miles  long,  and  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In 
the  region  about  j\Iout  Blanc  and  Finsteraarhorn  alone  there  are  about 
four  hundred  glaciers.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  Ndi-th  America, 
glaciers  are  found  only  on  the  I'aeific  coast,  in  the  .Sierra  and  C^ascade 
Eanges.  On  ilount  Shasta,  and  especially  on  Mount  Rainier,  glaciers 
equal  to  those  of  the  Alps  have  been  recently  found.  In  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  they  are  developed  upon  a  much  more  gigantic  scale;  but 
it  is  only  in  arctic  regions  that  we  can  form  any  just  conception  of  their 
immense  importance  as  geological  agents.  In  Spitzbergen  a  glacier 
was  seen  eleven  miles  wide  and  four  hundred  feet  thick  at  the  point.* 
Of  course,  this  thickness  only  rejOTesents  the  part  above  water.  Bv  far 
the  larger  part,  perhaps  six-sevenths,  may  be  below  water-level.  In 
Greenland  the  great  Humboldt  Glacier  enters  the  sea  with  a  point 
forty-five  miles  wide  and  three  hundred  feet  thick  (Kane).  The  Muir 
Glacier,  Alaska,  is  several  hundred  miles  long.f  But  even  these  ex- 
amples give  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  whole  truth.  Greenland  is  ap- 
parently entirely  covered  with  an  immense  sheet  of  ice,  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  which  moves  slowly  seaward,  and  enters  the  ocean  through 
immense  fiords. J  Judging  from  the  immense  barrier  of  icebergs  found 
by  Captain  Wilkes  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition)  on  its  coast, 
the  antarctic  continent  is  probably  even  more  thickly  covered  with  ice 
than  Greenland. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  a  glacier  must  be  smooth. 
This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
treme rouglineKX  of  the  ice-surface  renders  the  ascent  along  the  glacier 
extremely  difficult.  This  inequality  of  surface  is  due  partly  to  unequal 
melting  and  partly  to  crcrai^ses,  or  fissures.  The  unequal  melting  is 
produced  as  follows :  A  stone,  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  pro- 
tects the  surface  beneath  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Jleanwhile  the 
surrounding  ice  is  melted,  until  finally  the  slab  of  stone  stands  on  a 
column  of  ice  often  several  feet  in  height  (Fig.  40).  A  slab  seen 
by  Forbes  measured  23  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  3-i-  feet  thick, 
and  rested  on  a  column  13  feet  high.  In  such  cases  the  stone  finally 
falls  off,  leaving  a  sharp  pinnacle,  and  another  column  ciminK'nces  to 
form  under  the  stone.  In  this  manner  are  formed  Avhat  are  called 
needles.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  stones 
on  the  glacier-surface,  we  can  easily  see  that  these  needles  will  multi- 
ply indefinitely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  t/iin  stratum  of  earth  stains 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  in  spots,  these  spots  will  melt  fasfer  than  the 

*Dana's  Manual.  f  Mehan,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  74,  1881. 

i  Dr.  Eink,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  155. 
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surrounding  ice,  because  more  absorbent  of  heat,  and  thus  form  deep 
lioles. 

An  admirable  ilhistratiou  of  extreme  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
ice  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  small  residual  glacier  still  remaining  on 


Fig.  40. — Ice-Pillars  on  Parker  Creek  Glacier,  California  (after  RusBell). 

Mount  Lyell,  Sierra  N"eTada.*  On  the  top  of  Mount  Lyell  there  is  an 
immense  amphitheatre  {cirque),  filled  with  snow  and  ice.  In  August 
the  surface  of  this  ice-field  is  set  with  ice-blades,  three  to  four  feet  high- 
and  only  two  feet  apart,  as  in  the  section  Fig.  41.     They  are  probably 

formed  as  follows :  In  winter,  when  the 
snow  is  deep  and  light,  it  is  blown  into 
wind-ripples  on  a  large  scale.  These  soon 
become  fixed  by  surface  melting  and  freez- 
ing, and  then  the  greater  action  of  the 
sun  in  the  troughs,  partly  by  the  reverber- 
ation of  heat  and  partly  by  accumulation 
of  dust  there,  causes  these  to  become 
deeper  and  deeper.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  there  is  little  snow  or  rain  in  this  region  after  about  the 
first  of  May  until  November. 

Again,  fissures  or  crevasses,  often  of  great  size,  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  running  entirely  across  the 
glacier,  are  very  abundant.  As  the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  often  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  fissures  thus  concealed,  they  form  the  most 
dangerous  feature  connected  with  Alpine  travel.  The  law  which  gov- 
erns their  formation  will  be  discussed  hereafter ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 


*  See  paper  by  the  writer,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  t,  p.  333,  1873. 
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the  great  transverse  fissures  are  formed  by  the  glacier  passing  over  an 
angle  formed  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed.  Streams, 
produced  by  the  melting  of  ieo,  running  on  the  surface  of  the  f^lucicr, 
plunge  into  these  fissures  witli  a  thundering  noise,  and  hollow  out  im- 
mense wells,  called  iiuniliiis,  and  magnificent  ice-caves.  Although  the 
glacier  moves,  tlio  great  crevasses  and  the  wells  with  their  falls  remain 
iftafioiKiri/,  precisely  as  the  position  of  a  rapid  or  breaker  remains  sta- 
tionary, although  the  river  runs  onward  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
that  it  is  reformed  always  on  the  same  spot. 

From  all  these  causes  the  surface  of  a  glacier  is  often  studded  over 
with  conical  masses  and  projecting  points  of  every  conceivable  shape. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  42).     These  in- 


FiG  42  —Inequalities  of  the  Surface  of  a  Glacier  (after  AgaBsiz) 

equalities  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  differential  melting.  The  whole 
melting  (ablation)  is  much  greater,  even  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.* 

Earth  and  Stones,  etc.— The  surface  of  a  glacier  is,  moreover,  largely 
covered  with  earth  and  stones  gathered  in  its  course  from  the  crumbling 
cliffs  on  either  side.  These  are  often  so  abundant  as  almost  to  cover 
the  surface.  More  usually,  however,  they  are  distributed  in  two  or  more 
rows,  called  moraines.  Fig.  43  is  a  view  of  a  glacier,  with  its  moraines 
and  lateral  crevasses. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  appearance  of  a  glacier.  ^  There 
are,  however,  several  points  which,  by  their  importance  and  interest, 

*  Prestwich,  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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require  special  notice.     These  are  :  1.  Moraines  ;  2.   Glaciers  as  a  geo- 
hxjical  agent  ;  3.   Glacier-motion  ;  and,  4.   Glacier-structure. 


Fig.  43.— Zermatt  Glacier  (Agassiz). 


Moraines. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  moraines  described  by  writers,  viz.,  lateral 
moraines,  medial  moraines,  terminal  moraines,  and  ground  moraines. 
Lateral  moraines  are  continuous  lines  of  earth  and  stones,  arranged 
on  either  margin  of  the  glacier  and  evidently  formed  from  the  ruins  of 
the  crumbling  cliffs  of  the  inclosing  valley.  This  debris  does  not  fall 
from  every  part  of  the  valley-sides,  but  generally  only  from  certain 
bold,  projecting  cliffs.  It  is  converted  into  a  continuous  line  by 
the  motion  of  the  glacier,  just  as  light  materials  thrown  constantly 
into  a  river  at  one  point  would  appear  as  a  continuous  line  on  the 
stream. 

Mediid  moraines  are  similar  lines  of  debris,  occupying  the  central 
portions  of  the  glacier.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one ;  sometimes  two,  or 
more ;  sometimes  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier  is  almost  covered  with 
them.  The  true  explanation  was  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz.  They 
are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  interior  lateral  moraines  of  tribu- 
tary glaciers,  carried  down  the  main  trunk  by  the  motion  of  the  ice- 
current.     The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  44)  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and 
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its  tributaries  shows  clearly  the  manner  in  which  these  moraines  are 

formed.     Both  lateral  and  medial  moraines  are  generally  situated  on  a 

ridge  of  ice,  sometimes  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  evidently  formed  by 

the  protection  of  the  ice,  in  this 

part,  from  the  melting  power  of 

the  sun.     The  fragments  of  rock 

brought   down   by   glaciers   are 

often   of   enormous   size.      One 

described   by   Forbes  contained 

244,000  cubic  feet. 

The  givHtid  moraine  is  the 
mass  of  dc/jris  carried  between 
the  glacier  and  its  bed.  It  is 
derived  partly  from  erosion  of 
the  bed,  and  partly  from  top  ma- 
terial (lateral  and  medial  mo- 
raines)   ingulfed     and     carried 

down  to  the  bottom. 

Everything  which  falls  upon 

the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  slow- 
ly and  silently  carried  downward 

by  this   ice-stream,  and   finally 

dropped    at    its   point.      Much 

finely-triturated   matter  is   also 

pushed  along  beneath  the  gla- 
cier,  and   finds   its  way  to  the 

same  point.      In  the  course  of 

time  an  immense  accumulation 

is   formed,   of    somewhat    cres- 

centic  shape,  as  seen  in  Fig.  44. 

This  accumulation  is  called  the  teDiiinal  moraine.     It  is  the  delta 

of  this  ice-river.     The  existence  of  moraines  is  a  constant  witness  of 

the  motion  of  the  glaciers. 


Fig.  44.— Mer  de  Glace. 


GlacicrH  as  a  Geological  Agent. 

Glaciers,  like  rivers,  erode  the  surface  over  which  they  move,  cami 
the  materials  gathered  in  their  course  often  to  great  distances,  and 
finally  deposit  them.  In  all  these  respects,  however,  the  effects  of  their 
action  are  perfectly  characteristic. 

Erosion. — When  we  consider  the  weight  of  glaciers  and  their  un- 
yielding nature  as  compared  with  water,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their 
erosive  power  must  be  very  great.  This  is  increased  immensely  by 
fragments  of  stone  of  every  conceivable  size  c;irried  along  between  the 
glacier  and  its  bed.      These  partly  fall  in    at   the  sides  and  become 
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jammed  between  th.e  glacier  and  the  confining  rocks,  partly  fall  into 
crevasses  and  work  their  way  to  the  bed,  and  partly  are  torn  from  the 
rocky  bed  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  their  slow  mo- 
tion, glacier-erosion  is  by  force  of  pressure,  while  that  of  water  is  by- 
force  of  impact.  The  effects  of  glacier-erosion  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  water  :  1.  Water,  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  fluidity,  wears  away 
the  softer  spots  of  rock,  and  leaves  the  harder  standing  in  relief ;  while 
a  glacier,  like  an  unyielding  rubber,  grinds  both  hard  and  soft  to  one 
level.  This,  however,  is  not  so  absolutely  true  of  glaciers  as  might  be 
supposed.  Glaciers,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  conform  to 
large  and  gentle  inequalities  of  their  beds,  though  not  to  small  ones, 
acting  thus  like  a  very  stiffly  viscous  body.  Thus  their  beds  are  worn 
into  very  remarkable  and  characteristic  smooth  and  rounded  depressions 
and  elevations  called  roclies  moutonnees  (Fig.  45).     Sometimes  large 


Fig.  45.— Eoches  Moutonnees  ot  an  Ancient  Glacier,  Colorado  (after  Hayden). 


and  deep  hoUotvs  are  swept  out  by  a  glacier  at  some  point  where  the 
rock  is  softer  or  where  the  slope  of  the  bed  changes  suddenly  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  angle.  If  the  glacier  should  subsequently  retire,  vi^ater 
accumulates  in  these  excavations  and  forms  lakelets.  Such  lakelets  are 
common  in  old  glacial  beds. 

2.  The  Uties  produced  by  water-erosion,  if  detectible  at  all,  are 
always  more  or  less  irregular  and  meandering ;  while  those  produced  by 
glaciers  are  straight  and  parallel  (Fig.  46). 

Thus,  smooth,  gently-billowy  surfaces,  marked  with  straight,  parallel 
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scratches,  are  very  characteristic  of  glacial  action.  We  will  call  such 
surfaces  glaciated,  and  the  process  glaciation. 

3.  The  turbidity  of  ordinary  rivers  is  usually  yellowish,  the  turbidity 
of  glacial  rivers  is  always  inilki/.  The  one  is  due  to  sediments  derived 
from  soil,  and  therefore  oxidized ;  the  other  is  due  to  ground-up  sound 
rock  or  rock-DH'til. 

Transportation. — The  transporting  power  of  glaciers  follows  no  law 
similar  to  that  pointed  out  under  rivers — in  fact,  it  has  no  relation  at 
all  to  velocity.  The  reason  is,  that  the  stone  rests  on  the  surface  as  a 
floating  body.  There  is,  therefore,  no  limit  to  the  transporting  power. 
Bowlders  of  "^50,000  cubic  feet  are  carried  with  the  same  ease  and  the 
same  velocity  as  the  finest  dust. 

Deposit — Balanced  Stones. — A  water-current  carrying  stones  bruises 
and  rounds  their  corners,  and  deposits  them  always  in  the  most  secure 
positions ;  but  glaciers  often  deposit  huge  angular  fragments  of  rock 
in  the  most  insecure  positions — so  nicely  balanced,  sometimes,  that  a 
touch  of  the  hand  will  dislodge  them.      The  reason   is,  they  are  set 


Fig.  46.— Glacial  Scorings  (after  Agassiz). 


down  by  the  gradually  melting  ice  with  inconceivable  gentleness.  Thus 
balanced  stones,  rocking-stones,  etc.,  are  common  in  glacial  regions. 
In  using  these  as  a  sign  of  glacial  action,  however,  we  must  recollect 
that  a  bowlder  dropped  by  any  agent,  or  even  a  bowlder  of  disintegra- 
tion (p.  6),  may  in  time  become  a  rocking-stone,  by  slow  but  irregular 
disintegration  changing  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity.  But  angu- 
lar erratics  in  insecure  positions  are  very  characteristic  of  glacial  action. 
Material  of  the  Terminal  Moraine.— The  material  of  the  terminal 
moraine  is  very  characteristic  :  1.  It  consists  of  fragments  of  every  con- 
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Fig.  47 


-Section  acrose  Glacial  Valk'3%  showing 
Lateral  Moraines. 


ceivable  size,  from  huge  bowlders  down  to  fine  earth,  mixed  together 
into  an  heterogeneous  mass  entirely  different  from  the  neatly-sorted  de- 
posits from  water.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  unsorted  and  unstratified, 
and  without  organic  remains.  3.  The  mass  consists  of  two  parts,  viz., 
that  which  was  carried  on  the  top  of  the  glacier,  and  that  which  was 
forced  out  beneath  {ground  moraine).  The  first  consists  of  loose  ma- 
terial containing  angular,  unworn  fragments ;  the  other  of  fine  compact 
material  containing  fragments  worn  and  polished,  and  scratched  with 
straight,  parallel  scratches,  but  in  both  cases  entirely  different  from 
water-worn  pebbles.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  the  action  of  glaciers  is 
characteristic  and  can  ]iot  be  confounded  with  that  of  water. 

Evidences  of  Former  Extension  of  Glaciers. — It  is  by  evidence  of 
this  kind  that  the  former  great  extension  of  glaciers  in  regions  where 

they  now  exist,  and  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  regions 
where  they  no  longer  exist,  have 
been  proved.     We  have  already 
stated  that  during  a  succession 
of  cool,  damp  seasons,  a  glacier 
may  extend  far  beyond  its  pre- 
vious limits.      Similar  changes 
take  place  also  in  the  depth  of 
a  glacier.     In  a  word,  glaciers 
are  sabject  to  floods  like  rivers ;  only  these  floods,  instead  of  being  an- 
nual, are  secular.     Now,  as  rivers  after  floods  leave  floating  material 
stranded  on  the  banks,  showing  the  height  of  the  flood- 
water,  so,  in  the  decrease  of  a  glacier,  lines  of  bowlders 
are  left  stranded,  often  delicately  balanced,  on  ledges 
high  up  the  sides  of  the  valley.     These  lines  of  bowl- 
ders mark  the  former  height  of  the  glacier.     Some  of 
these  lines  have  been  found  in  the  Alps  2,000  feet  above 
the  present  level.     Fig.  47  is  a  cross-section  of  a  glacial 
valley.     The  dotted   lines   show  the  former  level.      In 
the  same  valleys  we  find  old  terminal   moraines  (Fig. 
48,  a)  miles  beyond  the   present   limit  of  the  glacier. 
The  characteristic  planing,  polishing,  and  parallel  scor- 
ing, have  been  found  equally  far  above  the  present  level 
and  beyond  the  present  limit  of  Alpine  glaciers. 

Glacial  Lakes. — When  a  glacier  retreats,  the  water     ','.,     a'    ,.  >  ■ 
of  the  river  which  flows  from  its  point  may  accumulate     ;V'',V--"v'.' >■'■■'' 
in  great  roch-lasins  scooped  out  by  the  glacier,  or  else     ■-'>'.!, ^v;:-■;• 
behind  the  old  terminal  moraines.     In  these  two  ways       ''■■■''.-'■'-.-'■'' 
lakes  are  often  formed.  ^ilna'f mo"!'^"- 
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Motion  of  Glaciers  and  its  Laws. 

Evidences  of  Motion. — That  glaciers  move  slowly  down  their  valleys 
was  long  known  to  iVlpiue  Imnters.  Rude  experiments  of  the  first  scien- 
tific explorers  confirmed  this  popular  notion.  Hugi  in  1837  built  a  hut 
upon  the  Aar  glacier.  This  hut  was  visited  from  year  to  year  by  scien- 
tific explorers  and  its  change  of  position  measured.  In  1841  Agassiz 
found  that  it  had  moved  1,428  metres  in  fourteen  years,  or  about  100 
metres  (330  feet)  per  annum.  The  ruins  of  Agassiz's  hut  (Hotel 
Xeuchatalois),  built  in  1840,  were  found  in  1884.  They  had  moved  in 
forty-fou.r  years  7,900  feet.*  Numerous  other  observations  from  year  to 
year  by  Agassiz  and  others,  on  the  position  of  conspicuous  bowlders  ly- 
ing on  the  surface  of  glaciers,  confirmed  these  results  and  placed  the  fact 
of  glacier-motion  beyond  doubt.  But  the  most  important  observations 
determining  both  the  rate  and  the  laivs  of  glacier-motion  were  made 
in  1842  by  Prof  Agassiz  on  the  Aar  glacier,  and  Prof.  Forbes  on  the 
iler  de  Glace.  By  these  experiments,  carefully  made  by  driving  stakes 
into  the  glacier,  in  a  straight  row  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  ob- 
serving the  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  stakes,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  center  of  the  glacier  moved  faster  than  the  margins. 
This  differential  motion  is  the  capital  discovery  in  relation  to  the  mo- 
tion of  glaciers.  It  is  claimed  by  both  Agassiz  and  Forbes.  It  had, 
however,  been  previously  distinctly  stated,  though  not  proved,  by  Bishop 
Eendu. 

Laws  of  Glacier-Motion. — The  term  differential  motion  is  a  con- 
densed expression  for  all  the  laws  of  glacier-motion.  It  asserts  that 
the  different  parts  of  a  glacier  do  not  move  together  as  a  solid,  but 
move  among  themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  fluid.  A  glacier  moves 
like  a  fluid,  though  a  very  stiff,  viscous  fluid ;  its  motion  may  therefore 
be  rightly  called  viscoid.  Ve  will  mention  some 
of  the  most  important  laws  of  fluid  motion,  and 
show  that  glaciers  conform  to  them  : 

1.  TJte  Velocity  of  the  Central  Farts  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Margins. — This  well-known  law 
of  currents,  the  result  of  friction  of  the  fluid 
against  the  containing  banks,  was  completely  proved 
in  the  case  of  glaciers  by  the  experiments  of  Agas- 
siz and  Forbes,  and  recently  conflrmed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by   Tyndall.      A  line   of   stakes,    '  f,o.  49. 

al)  c  d  ef  g,  placed  in  a  straight  row  across  a  gla- 
cier, becomes  every  day  more  and  more  curved,  as  seen  in  Fig.  40. 
The  exact  rate  of   motion  for   each  stake  is  easily  measured  by  the 
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*  Nature,  vol.  xxx,  p.  477,  1884. 
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theodolite.     The  rate  of  the  center  is  often  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  margins. 

2.  The  Velocity  of  the  Surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Bottom. 
— This  law  of  currents,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  friction  on  the 
bed,  is  more  difficult  to  prove  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  vertical  section.  The  necessary  observation  was,  how- 
ever, successfully  accomplished  by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  1857.  We  have 
already  said  (page  56)  that  glaciers  conform  to  large  but  not  to  small 
inequalities  of  their  channels :  a  glacier,  therefore,  passing  by  a  narrow 

side -ravine  will  expose  its  whole 
thickness  on  the  side.  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall, having  found  such  a  side  ex- 
posure more  than  140  feet  vertical, 
placed  three  pegs  in  a  vertical  line, 
one  near  the  top,  one  near  the  mid- 
dle and  one  at  the  bottom  ('Fig.  50, 
a  i  c).  The  vertical  line  became 
more  and  more  inclined  daily.  The  daily  motion  at  top  was  six  inches, 
in  the  middle  4-5  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  2-5  inches.  Thus,  glaciers, 
like  rivers,  slide  on  their  beds  and  banks,  producing  erosion ;  but,  also, 
the  several  layers,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  slide  on  each  other. 

3.  The  Velocity  increases  with  the  Slope. — Fig.  51  represents  the 
surface-slope  of  the  glacier  Du  Geant,  G  ;  the  Mer  cle  Glace,  M ;  and 
the  glacier  De  Bois,  B  j  and  their  daily  motion.  The  increase  of  ve- 
locity with  the  slope  is  evident. 

4.  The  Velocity  increases  tvith  the  Fluidity. — The  daily  motion  of 
glaciers  is  greater  in  summer,  when  the  ice  is  rapidly  melting,  than  in 
winter ;  and  in  mid-day  than  at  night. 

G 
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Fig.  51. 

5.  The  Velocity  increases  with  the  Depth. — In  the  Alps,  where  the 
thickness  is  300  to  300  feet,  the  mean  daily  motion  is  one  to  three 
feet ;  but  in  Greenland,  where  the  thickness  is  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  the 
daily  motion,  in  spite  of  the  much  lower  temperature,  is  in  some  cases 
60  feet*  or  even  99  feet.f  The  Muir  glacier  in  Alaska  moves  70  feet 
a  day  (Wright). 

6.  Fluid  Currents  conform  to  the  Irregularities  of  their  Channel. — 
Glaciers,  like  water-currents,  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom 

*  Ilclland,  Journal  of  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxiii,  p,  142  et  seg, 
f  Science,  vol.  xi,  p.  259,  1888. 
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and  sides  of  their  channels.     Tiiey  have  their  shallows  and  their  deeps, 

their  narrows  and  their  lakes,  their  cascades,  their  rapids,  and  their 

tranquil  portions.     Fig.  5-2  shows  a  glacier 

running  through  a  narrow  gorge   into  a 

wide  lake  of  ice,  and  again  through  another 

gorge.     There  is  this  difEerence,  however, 

between  a  glacier  and  a  water-current,  viz., 
that,  while  the  latter 
conforms  to  even  the 
mill  u  test,  and  shiirpest 
outlines,  the  former  con- 
forms only  to  the  larger 
or  more  gentle.  In  this, 
a  glacier  acts  like  a  stiff, 
viscous  fluid. 

7.  The  Line  of  Swiftest  Motion  is  more  sinuous 
than  the  Channel. — We  have  already  seen  that  this  is 
true  of  rivers  (page  24).  The  line  of  swiftest  current 
is  reflected  from  side  to  side,  increasing  the  curves  by 
erosion.  The  same  has  been  recently  proved  by  Tyn- 
dall  to  be  the  case  with  glarders.  Fig.  53  represents 
a  portion  of  a  sinuous  glacier,  like  the  iler  de  Glace : 
Fio.  53.  the  dotted  line  represents  the  line  of  swiftest  motion. 


Fig.  52. 


Theories  of  Glacier  Motion. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  earth 
which  have  excited  more  interest  than  that  of  glacier-motion.  The 
subject  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  not  without  geological  im- 
portance. Passing  over  several  very  ingenious  theories  which  have 
now  been  abandoned,  the  first  theory  which  was  conceived  in  the  true 
inductive  spirit,  and  which  explains  the  differential  motion,  is  that  of 
Prof.  James  Forbes. 

Viscosity  Theory  of  Forbes. 

Statement  of  the  Theory. — According  to  Forbes,  ice,  though  appar- 
ently so  hard  and  solid,  is  really,  to  a  slight  extent,  a  viscous  body.  In 
small  masses  this  property  is  not  noticeable,  but  in  large  masses  and 
under  long-continued  pressure  it  slowly  yields,  and  will  flow  like  a  stiffly 
viscous  fluid.  In  large  masses  like  a  glacier,  this  steady,  powerful  press- 
ure is  furnished  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice. 

Argnunent. — It  is  evident  that  this  theory  comjiletely  accounts  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  glacier-motion,  even  in  their  minutest  details. 
A  glacier,  beyond  all  doubt,  moves  like  a  viscous  body,  but  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  a  property  of  viscosity.     The 
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proposition  that  ice  is  a  viscous  substance  seems  at  first  palpably  ab- 
surd. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  seems. 

The  properties  of  solidity  and  liquidity,  though  perfectly  distinct 
and  even  incompatible  in  our  minds,  nevertheless,  in  Nature,  shade  into 
one  another  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner.  MaUeabiUty^plasticity, 
and  viscosity,  are  intermediate  terms  of  a  connecting  series.  The  idea 
which  underlies  all  these  expressions  is  that  of  capacity  of  motion  of 
the  molecules  among  themselves  without  rupture  :  the  difference  among 
them  being  the  greater  or  less  resistance  to  that  motion.  In  the  case 
of  malleable  bodies,  like  the  metals,  great  force  is  required  to  produce 
motion ;  in  plastic  bodies,  like  wax  or  clay,  less  force  is  required ;  in 
viscous  bodies,  like  stiff  tar,  motion  takes  place  spontaneously  but 
slowly ;  while  in  liquids  it  takes  place  freely  and  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ance. In  all  these  cases,  if  the  pressure  be  sufficient,  the  body  will 
change  its  form  without  rupture — in  other  words,  will  flow.  K"ow,  by 
increasing  the  mass  we  may  increase  the  pressure  to  any  extent. 
Therefore,  all  malleable,  ductile,  plastic,  or  viscous  bodies,  if  in  suffi- 
ciently large  masses,  will  flow  like  water.  Thus,  a  mass  of  lead,  suffi- 
ciently thick,  would  certainly  flow  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight. 

But  solid  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  bodies 
which  are  malleable,  plastic,  or  viscous,  and  bodies  which  are  brittle; 
the  very  idea  of  brittleness  being  that  of  total  incapacity  of  motion 
among  the  particles  without  rupture.  Xow,  ice  belongs  to  the  class  of 
brittle  bodies.  Forbes  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  showing 
that  many  apparently  brittle  bodies  will  also  flow  under  their  own 
weight ;  for  instance,  pitch,  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  flies  to  pieces 
under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  will,  if  the  containing  barrel  be  removed, 
flow  and  spread  itself  in  every  direction.  So,  also,  molasses-candy, 
made  quite  hard  and  brittle,  will  still  flow  by  standing.  A  remarkable 
pitch-lake,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  occurs  in  Trinidad. 
The  pitch  is  described  as  in  constant,  slow-boiling  motion,  coming  up 
in  the  center,  flowing  over  to  the  circumference,  and  again  sinking 
down.  Yet  this  pitch,  in  small  masses,  would  be  called  solid  and 
brittle.  Struck  with  a  hammer,  it  flies  to  pieces  like  glass.  In  fact, 
the  essential  peculiarity  of  a  stiff,  viscous  body,  in  which  it  differs 
from  malleable  or  plastic  bodies,  is,  that  it  yields  only  to  slowly -applied 
force. 

Forbes,  therefore,  thinks  that  glacier-ice  is  an  exceedingly  stiff,  vis- 
cous substance,  which,  though  apparently  brittle  in  small  quantities  and 
to  sudden  force,  yet,  under  the  slow-acting  but  powerful  pressure  of 
its  own  weight,  flows  down  the  slope  of  its  bed,  squeezing  through 
narrows  and  spreading  out  into  lakes,  conforming  to  all  the  larger  and 
gentler  inequalities  of  bed  and  banks,  but  not  to  the    sharper  ones. 
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The  velocity  of  motion  is  small  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  viscous 
mass  is  stiff.  The  descent  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  cascade  of  the 
Glacier  dn  Geant  to  the  point  of  Glacier  de  Bois,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
is  4,000  feet.  Water,  under  these  circumstances,  would  rush  with  fear- 
ful velocity.     The  glacier  moves  but  two  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Such  viscosity  of  ice  as  supposed  by  Forbes  is  now  proved  by  ex- 
periments. Ice-boards  supported  at  the  two  ends  bend  into  an  arc 
under  their  own  weight.  Cylinders  of  snow  compacted  into  ice  may 
be  bent  in  the  hand  to  a  semicircle  without  rupture,*  and  bars  of  ice 
may  even  be  stretched  by  slow  pulling,  f 

Regclation  Theory  of  Tyndall. 
If  ice  be  indeed  a  viscous  body,  then  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  yield  to  pressure  even  in  small  masses,  if  the  pressure  be 
sufficiently  slowly  graduated.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  experiment- 
alist it  ought  to  exhibit  this  property.  Prof.  Tyndall  tried  the  ex- 
periment. Classes  of  ice  of  various  forms  were  subjected  to  slowly- 
graduated,  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  every  case,  however  slowly  grad- 
uated the  pressure,  the  ice  broke ;  but  if  the  broken  fragments  were 
pressed  together,  they  reunited  into  new  forms.  In  this  manner,  ice  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Tyndall  proved  as  plastic  as  clay  :  spheres  of  ice 
(ff.  Fig.  54)  were  flattened  into  lenses  (§),  hemispheres  (c)  were  changed 
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Fig.  54. — ^4  B  C,  molds;  ace,  original  forms  of  the  ice;  b  df,  the  forme  into  which  they 

were  molded. 

into  bowls  ((?),  and  bars  (e)  into  semi-rings  (/).  He  even  asserts  that 
ice  may  be  molded  into  any  desirable  form  ;  e.  g.,  into  vases,  statuettes, 
I'ings,  coils,  knots,  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  power  of  being  molded 
such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  before  ;  but  this  power  was  not  depend- 
ent on  a  property  of  viscosity,  but  upon  another  property  long  known, 
but  only  recently  investigated  by  Faraday,  viz.,  the  property  of  reve- 
lation. 

*  Aitkin,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v,  p.  .'iOS,  third  series,  1873. 
f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  149,  1887;  and  Nature,  vol.  xxxix,  p. 
203,  1888. 
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Regelation.— If  two  slabs  of  ice  be  laid  one  atop  of  the  other,  they 
soon  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.  This  will  take  place  not  only  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  midsummer,  or  even  if  boiling  water  be  thrown  over 
the  slabs.  If  a  mass  of  ice  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  be 
pressed  or  even  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  they  will  quickly 
unite  into  a  solid  mass.  Snow  pressed  in  the  warm  hand,  though  con- 
stantly melting,  gradually  becomes  compacted  into  solid  ice.  This  very 
remarkable  but  imperfectly  understood  property  of  ice  completely  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  molding  ice  by  experiment.  By  this  property 
the  broken  fragments  reunite  in  a  new  form  as  solid  as  before.  We 
may  possibly  call  this  property  of  molding  under  pressure  plasticity 
(although  it  is  not  true  plasticity,  since  it  does  not  mold  without  rupt- 
ure, but  by  rtqjture  and  regelation) ;  but  it  can  not  in  any  sense  be  called 
viscosity,  for  the  true  definition  of  viscosity  is  the  property  of  yielding 
under  tension —  the  property  of  stretching  like  molasses-candy,  or 
melted  glass ;  but  ice  in  the  experiments,  according  to  Tyndall,  did  not 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  tension.  In  the  experiment,  if,  instead 
of  placing  the  straight  bar  at  once  into  the  curved  mold,  it  had 
been  placed  successively  in  a  thousand  molds,  with  gradually-increased 
curvature,  or,  still  better,  if  placed  in  a  straight  mold,  and  this  mold, 
while  under  pressure,  curved  slowly,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
sudden  visible  ruptures,  but  an  infinite  number  of  small  ruptures  and 
regelations  going  on  all  the  time.  The  ice  ivoiild  have  lehaved  precise- 
ly like  a  viscous  body.   Now,  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  a  glacier. 

Application  to  Glaciers. — A  glacier,  on  account  of  its  immense  mass, 
is,  in  its  lower  parts,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  its  own  weight 
tending  to  mold  it  to  the  inequalities  of  its  own  bed,  and  in  every  part 
under  a  still  more  powerful  pressure — a  pressure  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  head  of  the  glacier — urging  it  down  the  slope  of  its  bed. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  pressure  the  mass  is  continually  yielding  by 

2.S' 

Fig.  55. 

fracture  of  all  sizes,  but,  after  changing  the  position  of  its  parts,  again 
uniting  by  regelation.  By  this  constant  process  of  crushiiig,  change  of 
form,  and  reunioji,  the  glacier  behaves  like  a  plastic  or  viscous  body; 
though  of  true  plasticity  or  true  viscosity  there  is,  according  to  Tyn- 
dall, none.  In  fact,  we  have  in  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  the  most 
delicate  test  of  viscosity  conceivable  ;  but  we  find  the  glaciers  will  not 
stand  the  test.  For  instance,  the  slope  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  one 
point  changes  from  4°  to  9°  25'*  (Fig.  55),  and  yet  the  glacier,  although 

*  Tyndall,  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
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moving  but  two  feet  a  day,  can  not  make  tliis  slight  bend  without  rupt- 
ure ;  for  at  this  point  there  are  always  largo  transverse  fissures  which 
heal  up  below  by  pressure  and  regelation.  In  another  place  the  gla- 
cier is  similarly  broken  by  passing  an  angle  produced  by  a  change  of 
slope  of  only  2°.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  body  having  the 
slightest  viscosity  should  be  fractured  under  these  circumstances.  Tyn- 
dall  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  glaciers  is  vheoid,  but 
the  body  is  not  viscous— i\\Q  viscoid  motion  being  the  result,  not  of  the 
property  of  viscosity,  but  of  fracture,  change  of  position,  and  regela- 
tion. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Theories. — Forbes's  theory  supposes  motion 
among  the  uUimale  particles,  wWmit  rupture.  Tyndall's  supposes 
motion  among  discrete  particles  by  rupture,  change  of  position,  and 
regelation.  The  undoubted  viscoid  motion  is  equally  explained  by 
both :  by  the  one,  by  a  property  of  viscosity  ;  by  the  other,  by  a  prop- 
erty of  regelation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  views  are  true, 
and  that  both  properties  are  concerned  in  glacial  motion. 

Recent  Theories. 

Croll's  Theory. — CroU  has  recently,  in  his  work  on  Climate  and 
Time,  brought  forward  a  theory  which  has  attracted  much  attention, 
iloseley  had  previously  attempted  to  prove  the  untenableness  of  all 
theories  attributing  the  motion  of  glaciers  to  gravity,  by  showing  ex- 
perimentally that  the  shearing  force  of  ice  (the  force  necessary  to 
slide  one  layer  on  another,  as  in  differential  motion)  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  portion  of  gravity  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope  of  a  glacial  bed.  CroU,  accepting  Moseley's  view  in  regard  to 
the  shearing  force  of  ice,  but  accepting  also  gravity  as  the  moving 
force  of  glaciers,  thinks  to  reconcile  these  by  supposing  that  there  is  in 
ice,  when  subjected  to  heat,  a  momentary  loss  of  cohesion  by  melting, 
which  is  transferred  from  molecule  to  molecule,  giving  rise  thereby  to 
a  kind  of  intestine  molecular  motion  similar  in  its  effects  to  viscosity. 
The  process  is  as  follows :  Heat  falling  on  glacier-ice  melts  its  sur- 
face. The  water  thus  formed  runs  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  is 
again  refrozen.  Xow,  what  takes  place  conspicuously  on  the  surface 
takes  place  molecularlg  in  the  interior  of  the  ice.  In  every  part  the 
ice-molecules  are  melting  and  refreezing.  A  molecule  takes  up  heat 
by  melting,  runs  down  to  an  infinitesimally  lower  point,  refreezes,  and 
in  so  doing  gives  up  its  heat  and  melts  another  molecule,  which  in  its 
turn  seeks  a  lower  position,  and,  by  refreezing,  transfers  its  heat  and 
fusion  to  still  another  molecule,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  whole  glacier  is 
in  a  state  of  molecular  movement  downward. 

The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  somewhat  obscure.  AVe  will,  there- 
fore, dismiss  it  with  two  remarks :  1.  Moseley's  objection  to  gravity  as 
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the  moving  force  of  glaciers  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  efEect  of  time  and  sMvly-applied 
pressure  in  determining  shearing;  and  in  stiffly  viscous  substances 
time  is  the  controUing  element.  2.  Until  we  understand  better  than 
we  now  do  the  actual  behavior  of  ice-molecules  in  glacial  motion, 
Oroll's  theory  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  modification  (though,  per- 
haps, an  important  modification)  of  Forbes's ;  for  it  supposes  a  mo- 
lecular differential  motion  determined  by  gravity,  and  into  which  both 
heat  and  time  enter  as  elements.  It  is  an  attempted  ^j%sica/  eiplana- 
tion  of  the  viscosity  of  ice. 

Thomson's  Theory. — Some  time  ago  James  Thomson  brought  for- 
ward a  theory  which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Thomson  shows  that  the  fusing-point  of  ice  is  lowered,  and, 
therefore,  that  ice  at  or  near  its  fusing-point  (as  is  the  fact  in  glaciers) 
is  promptly  melted  by  pressure.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  dif- 
ferential motion  of  glaciers,  whatever  point  at  any  moment  receives 
the  greatest  stress  of  pressure  must  melt  and  give  way,  and,  the  stress 
being  relieved,  it  must  immediately  again  refreeze.  Meantime,  by 
change  of  relative  position  of  parts,  the  stress  is  transferred  to  some 
other  point,  whicli  in  its  turn  melts,  gives  way,  is  refrozen,  and  trans- 
fers its  stress  to  still  another  point,  and  so  on.  If  we  comjjare  this 
theory  with  Tyndall's,  in  both  cases  the  ice  gives  way  at  the  point  of 
greatest  stress — in  the  one  case  stress  of  tension,  in  the  other  of  press- 
ure— in  the  one  case  hy  fracture,  in  the  other  hy  melting.  Differential 
motion,  therefore,  in  the  one  case  is  by  fracture,  change  of  position, 
and  regelation  j  in  the  other  by  melting,  change  of  piosition,  and  rege- 

lation. 

Structure  of  Glaciers. 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  the  structure  of  glaciers  which 
require  notice,  viz.,  the  veined  structure  and  iYi^  fissures. 

Veined  Structure. — The  ice  of  glaciers  is  not  homogeneous,  but  con- 
sists of  white  vesicular  ice  (white  because  vesicular),  banded,  often  very 
beautifully,  with  solid  transparent  blue  ice  (transparent  blue  because 
solid),  the  banding  sometimes  so  delicate  that  a  hand-specimen  looks 
like  striped  agate.  These  blue  veins  are  not  continuous  planes,  but 
apparently  very  flat  lenticular  in  shape,  varying  in  thickness  from  a 
line  to  several  inches,  and  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet. 
Their  direction  being  parallel  to  one  another,  they  give  a  stratified  or 
cleavage  structure  to  the  glacier,  and,  in  melting,  the  glacier  often 
splits  or  cleaves  along  these  planes.  According  to  Prof.  Forbes,  look- 
ing upon  the  glacier  as  a  whole,  we  may  regard  the  strata  as  taking 
the  form  represented  by  the  subjoined  figures.  In  a  section  parallel  to 
the  surface  (Fig.  56,  a),  the  strata  outcrop  in  the  form  of  loops.  A 
cross-section  (Fig.  56,  I)  shows  them  lying  in  troughs,  and  a  longi- 
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tndinal  vertical  section  (Fig.  56,  c)  shows  the  manner  in  wliich  they 
dip.    Fig.  57  is  an  ideal  glacier  cut  in  several  directions,  and  combining 


Fig.  56.— Sections  of  a  Glacier. 


Fig.  57.  —  Ideal  Diagram.  Bhowing 
Structure  of  Glacierw  (after  Forbes). 


in  one  view  the  three  sections  given  above.  It  is  generally  impossible 
to  trace  the  veins  around  from  side  to  side.  Sometimes  they  are  most 
distinct  on  the  margins,  and  then  are  called  marginal  veins ;  some- 
times at  the  point  of  the  loop — transverse  veins  ;  sometimes  tributaries 
running  together,  as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  57) — the  interior  branches  of 
the  two  loops  coalesce,  and  are  flattened  against  one  another,  and  form 
longitudinal  veins. 

Fissures. — These  are  also  marginal,  transverse,  and  longitudinal. 
The  marginal  fissures  are  shown  in  Fig.  43  ;  they  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  marginal  veins. 

Theories  of  Structure. 

Fissures. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  fissures  or  crevasses 
are  produced  by  tension  or  stretching,  and  that  their  direction  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Thus  the  transverse 
fissures  are  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  glacier  in  pas.sing  over  a 
salient  angle.  The  marginal  fissures  are  produced  by  the  dragging  or 
pulling  of  the  swifter  central  portions  upon  the  slower  marginal  por- 
tions. It  has  been  proved  by  Hopkins,  the  English  phy.sicist  and  geolo- 
gist, that  the  line  of  greatest  tension  from  this  cause  would  be  inclined 
45°,  with  the  course  of  the  glacier  as  shown  by  the  arrows  (Fig.  58). 
The  fissures  should  be  at  right  angles  to  these  lines,  and,  tliercfore,  also 
inclined  45°  with  the  margin,  and  running  upward  and  inward.  The 
longitudinal  fissures  are  best  seen  where  a  glacier  runs  through  a  nar- 
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Fig.  59. 
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Fig.  60. 


row  gorge  out  on  an  open  plain.  The  lateral  spreading  of  the  glacier 
causes  it  to  crack  longitudinally  (Fig.  59).  Fig.  60  is  a  longitudinal 
vertical  section  of  the  same. 

Veined  Structure. — Tyndall  has  shown  conclusively  that  veins  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  pressure,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  are  produced  by  press- 
tore.  Thus  fissures  and  veins, 
being  produced  by  opposite 
causes — one  by  tension  and  the 
other  by  pressure — are  formed 
under  opposite  conditions.  As 
transverse  fissures  are  produced 
by  the  longitudinal  stretching 
of  a  glacier  passing  over  a  sa- 
lient angle,  so  transverse  veins 
are  formed  by  the  longitudinal 
compression  of  a  glacier  passing 
over  a  re-entering  angle.  Fig.  60  is  a  section  of  the  Ehone  glacier 
(Fig.  59),  showing  the  crevasses  (c  c  c)  produced  by  the  steep  declivity, 
and  the  veined  structure  (s  s  s)  produced  by  the  compression  conse- 
quent upon  the  change  of  angle  on  coming  out  on  the  plain.  The 
relation  of  crevasses  and 
vein-structure  is  still  bet-  •  "'*  ^ 
ter  shown  in  the  ideal  sec- 
tion (Fig.  61). 

Again,  as  marginal  fis- 
sures are  produced  by  the 
pulling  of  the  central  por- 
tions upon  the  lagging 
margins  behind,  so  the 
marginal  veins  ai'e  produced  by  the  crowding  or  pushing  of  the  swifter 
central  parts  on  the  slower  marginal  parts  in  front  (Fig.  62).  The 
marginal  veins  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  margin  about  45°,  but 
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pointing  inward  and  down  ward,  and,  therefore,  at  right  angles  to  the 
crevasses.     The  relation  of  these  to  one  another  is  shown  in  l-'ig.  (Ki. 

Finally,  as  longitndinal  iissures  are  produced  by  lateral  spreading 
(Fig.  59),  so  hiitijihidiiial  veins  are  produced  by  lateral  compression. 
This  is  best  seen  where  two  tributaries  meet  at  a  high  angle  (Fig.  (14) — 
for  instance,  where  the  Glacier  du  G  eant  and  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud 
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Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


form  the  Mer  de  Glace  (Fig.  44).     All  these  facts  have  been  experi- 
mentally illustrated  by  Tyndall. 

Physical  Theory  of  Veins.— There  is  little  doubt  that  veins  are 
formed  by  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  veins;  but 
]ww  pressure  produces  this  structure  is  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Probably  at  least  a  partial  explanation  is  contained  in  the  following 
propositions  :  1.  AVhite  vesicular  ice  by  powerful  pressure  is  crushed,  the 
air  escapes,  and  the  ice  is  refrozen  into  solid  blue  transparent  ice.  2. 
Ice  being  a  substance  which  expands  in  freezing,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tracts in  melting,  its  freezing  and  melting  point  is  lowered  by  pressure. 
Therefore,  ice  at  or  near  32°  Fahr.  is  melted  by  pressure.  Xow,  the 
glacier  is  under  powerful  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  stress  of 
this  pressure  is  ever  changing  from  point  to  point  by  the  changing 
position  of  the  particles  produced  by  the  motion.  Thus  the  glacier  in 
places  is  ever  melting  under  pressure,  and  again  refreezing  by  relief  of 
pressure.  The  melting  discharges  the  air-bubbles,  and,  in  refreezing, 
the  ice  is  blue.  3.  Xo  substance  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  of 
equal  strength  in  all  parts ;  therefore,  this  crushing  and  melting,  and 
consequent  conversion  of  white  into  blue  ice,  take  place  irrefjularhj  in 
spots.  4.  As  ice  of  a  glacier  acts  like  a  viscous  substance,  the  final 
efEect  of  pressure  would  be  to  flatten  these  spots,  both  white  and  blue, 
in  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure,  and  extend  them  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  pressure,  and  thus  create  bands  in  this  direction.  5. 
DifEerential  motion  would  also  tend  to  bring  the  veins  into  the  direction 
indicated  by  Forbes. 
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Floating  Ice — Icebergs. 

\\Q  have  already  seen  (page  50)  that  at  a  certain  latitude,  varying 
from  46°  in  South  America  to  about  65°  in  Norway,  glaciers  touch  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Beyond  this  latitude,  they  run  out  to  sea  often  to 
great  distances.  By  the  buoyant  power  of  water,  assisted  by  tides  and 
waves,  these  projecting  floating  masses  are  broken  off,  and  accumulate 
as  immense  ice-barriers  in  polar  seas,  or  are  drifted  away  by  currents 
toward  the  equator.  Such  floating  fragments  of  glaciers  are  called  ice- 
bergs. Fig.  65  is  an  ideal  section,  through  a  glacial  valley,  in  which 
a  ^  is  the  glacier,  b  the  cliffs  beyond,  I  s'the  sea-level,  and  ;'  an  iceberg. 


Fig.  65. — Formation  of  Icebergs. 

The  principal  source  of  the  icebergs  of  the  north  Atlantic  is  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  This  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sloping 
in  every  direction  to  a  coast  deeply  indented  like  Norway,  with  alter- 
nate deep  fiords  and  jutting  headlands.  The  whole  table-land  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  an  ice-slieet,  probably  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
moving  slowly  seaward,  and  discharging  through  the  fiords  as  immense 
glaciers,*  which,  as  already  explained,  form  icebergs.  In  this  remarka- 
ble country  no  water  falls  from  the  atmosphere  except  in  the  form  of 
snow,  and  all  the  rivers  are  glaciers.  The  geological  effects  of  such  a 
moving  ice-sheet  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
country  rock  must  be  polished  and  scored,  the  general  direction  of  the 
striae  being  ^Kurdlel  over  large  areas. 

The  antarctic  continent  is  probably  similarly,  and  even  more  thick- 
ly, ice-sheeted,  for  the  humid  atmosphere  of  that  region  is  very  favorable 
to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice.  Captain  Wilkes  found  an  impen- 
etrable ice-barrier,  in  many  places  150  to  200  feet  high,  for  1,200  miles 
along  that  coast.  From  this  ice-barrier,  icebergs  separate  and  are  drifted 
toward  the  equator. 


*Dr.  Rink,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  155. 
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The  formation  of  icebergs  in  polar  regions,  and  their  drifting  into 
warmer  latitudes,  to  be  melted  there,  are  evidently  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  great  Jaw  of  circiihtfion,  for  otherwise  ice  would  accumu- 
late without  limit  in  these  regions.  But,  by  glacial  motion,  the  excess 
is  brought  down  to  the  sea,  broken  off  as  icebergs,  carried  southward 
by  currents,  and  there  melted  and  returned  into  the  general  circulation 
of  meteoric  waters. 

General  Description. — The  numhcr  of  icebergs  accumulated  about 
polar  coasts  is  almost   inconceivable.      Scoresby   counted  500  at  one 


view.  Kane  counted  280  of  the  first  magnitude  at  one  view.  They  are 
often  300  and  sometimes  even  400  feet  high,  and  the  mass  above  water 
66,000,000  cubic  yards  (Dr.  Eink).  As  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  is 
0-918,  if  these  were  solid  ice,  there  would  be  but  about  one  twelfth 
above  water ;  but  as  glacier-ice  is  somewhat  vesicular,  there  is  about 
one  seventh  above  water.  The  thicJiiiess  of  some  of  these  icebergs 
must  therefore  be  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  their  volume  near  500,000,000 
cubic  yards,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  mass  one  mile  square  and 
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500  feet  thick.  Under  the  influence  of  the  melting  power  of  the  sun  un- 
equally affecting  different  parts,  they  assume  various  and  often  strange 
forms.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  6G)  gives  the  usual  appearance 
in  the  northern  Atlantic.  Those  separated  from  the  antarctic  barrier 
present,  before  they  have  been  much  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  a  much 
more  regularly  prismatic  appearance.  Fig.  67  gives  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  prismatic  blocks  or  tables,  180  feet  high,  seen  by  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  antarctic  seas. 

Icebergs  as  a  Geological  Agent— Erosion. — The  polishing  and  scor- 
ing effects  of  the  ice-sheets  and  of  their  discharging  glaciers  must,  of 
course,  extend  over  the  sea-bottoms  about  polar  coasts  as  far  as  the 
glaciers  touch  bottom,  which,  considering  their  immense  thickness, 
must  be  for  considerable  distances  (Fig.  65,  s'  to  g).  This,  however,  is 
glacier  agency  rather  than  iceberg  agency.  On  being  separated  they 
float  away,  and  are  carried  by  currents  with  their  immense  loads  of 
earth  and  bowlders,  amounting  often  to  100,000  tons  or  more,  as  far 
as  40°  or  even  36°  latitude,  where,  being  gradually  melted,  they  drop 
their  burden.  If  the  water  be  not  sufficiently  deep,  they  ground,  and 
being  swayed  by  waves  and  tides  they  chafe  and  score  the  bottom  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner ;  or,  packing  together  in  large  fields,  and 
urged  onward  by  powerful  currents,  they  may  possibly  score  the  bot- 
tom over  considerable  areas  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  glaciers.  A 
large  iceberg  will  ground  in  water  2,000  and  2,500  feet  deep ;  they 
have  been  found  by  James  Ross  actually  aground  in  1,5G0  feet  of  water 
off  Victoria  Land.  A  true  glaciated  surface,  however,  can  not  be  pro- 
duced by  icebergs. 

Deposits. — The  bottom  of  the  sea  about  polar  shores  is  found  deep- 
ly covered  with  the  materials  brought  down  by  glaciers  and  dropped 
by  icebergs  (Fig.  65).  Again,  similar  materials  are  carried  by  icebergs 
as  far  as  these  are  drifted  by  currents,  and  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  everywhere  in  the  course  of  these  currents.  Where  stranded  ice- 
bergs accumulate,  as  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  large  quantities  of 
such  materials  are  deposited.  These  banks  are  in  fact  supposed  to 
have  been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  in  this  way.  Such  deposits  have 
not  been  sufficiently  examined ;  they  are  probably  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  glaciers,  exhibiting,  however,  some  signs  of  the  sorting  power  of 
water.  Balanced  stones  or  bowlders  in  insecure  positions  can  hardly 
be  left  by  icebergs. 

Shore- Ice. 

In  cold  climates  the  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  water  forms 
sheets  of  ice  many  inches  or  even  feet  thick,  and  of  great  extent,  about 
the  shores  of  rivers,  bays,  and  seas.  They  often  inclose  stones  and 
bowlders  of  considerable  size,  and  when  loosened  in  spring  from  the 
shore  they  bear  these  away,  and  again  drop  them  at  considerable  dis- 
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taiices  from  their  parent  rock.  Also  such  sheets  packed  together  in 
large  masses,  and  driven  ashore  by  river  anil  tidal  currents,  and  chafed 
back  and  forth  by  waves,  produce  elfects  on  the  shoro-rocks  somewhat 
similar  to  the  scoring,  polishing,  and  even  the  rurlwa  moutonm'eH  of 
glacier-action.  On  a  rising  or  on  a  subsiding  coast  such  scorings  and 
polishings  may  extend  over  wide  areas,  and  thus  simulate  true  glacial 
action.  These  effects  are  well  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Eiver  and  Gulf. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  ice-agencies  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift  or  Glacial  period. 

Comparison  of  the  Different  Forms  of  the   Mechanical  Agencies   of 

Water. 

Rivers  and  glaciers  are  constantly  cutting  down  all  lands,  bearing 
away  the  materials  thus  gathered,  and  depositing  them  on  the  sea- 
margins.  Acting  alone,  therefore,  their  effect  must  be  to  diminish  the 
height  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land.  Ocean  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  tides  and  currents  bear  away  to  the  open  sea  the  mate- 
rials brought  down  from  the  land,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  marginal 
accumulations ;  and  by  waves  and  tides  constantly  eat  away  the  coast- 
line, and  thus  strive  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  sea.  Thus,  while 
river  and  ocean  agencies  are  in  conflict  with  one  another  at  the  coast- 
line, the  one  striving  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land,  and  the  other 
of  the  sea,  yet  they  co-operate  with  each  other  in  destroying  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  therefore  called  leveling  agen- 
cies. Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  erosion  of  the  land  and  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  seas  are  correlative,  and  one  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
other.  X^ow,  we  have  seen  (page  11)  that  the  probable  rate  at  which 
all  continents  are  being  cut  down  by  rivers  is  about  one  foot  in  4,500  to 
5,000  years.  But  since  the  ocean  is  about  three  times  the  extent  of 
the  land,  this  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  make  a 
stratum  about  four  inches  thick.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that,  neg- 
lecting the  destructive  effects  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  coast-line, 
which,  according  to  Phillips,*  are  small  in  amount  compared  with  gen- 
eral erosion  of  the  land-surface,  we  may  say  that  stratified  deposits  are 
now  forming,  or  the  ocean-bed  filling  up,  at  the  average  rate  over  the 
whole  bottom  of  about  four  inches  in  5,000  years. 

*  Phillips,  Life  on  the  Earth,  p.  131. 
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Section  4. — CiiEiiicAL  AoEisrciEs  of  Water. 
SuMerranean  Waters,  Sj^rings,  etc. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (page  9),  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  any 
hydrographical  basin,  a  part  runs  from  the  surface,  producing  universal 
erosion.  A  second  part  sinks  into  the  earth,  and,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  subterranean  course,  comes  up  as  springs,  and  unites  with  the 
surface-water  to  form  rivers ;  while  a  third  portion  never  comes  up  at 
all,  but  continues  by  subterranean  passages  to  the  sea.  This  last  por- 
tion is  removed  from  observation,  and  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is 
very  limited.  But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  often  very  considerable  in  amount.  In  many  portions  of 
the  sea  near  shore,  springs,  and  even  large  rivers,  of  fresh  water,  are 
known  to  well  up.  Thus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  "  a  body  of  fresh 
water  fifty  feet  in  diameter  rises  with  such  force  as  to  cause  a  visible 
convexity  of  the  sea-surface."*  Similar  phenomena  have  been  ob- 
served in  many  other  places  in  the  same  sea,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  among  the  West  India  Isles,  and  near 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Besides  the  last  mentioned,  there  is  still  another 
portion  of  subterranean  water  existing  joermanently  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  far  beneath  the  sea-level,  filling  fissures  and  saturating  sedi- 
ments to  great,  depths,  and  only  brought  to  the  surface  by  volcanic 
forces.  This,  in  contradistinction  from  the  constantly-circulating  me- 
teoric water,  may  be  called  volcanic  loater. 

Springs. — The  appearance  of  subterranean  waters  upon  the  surface 
constitutes  springs.     They  occur  in   two  principal  positions,  viz. :  1. 


Fig.  68.— Hill-side  Spring.  Fig.  09. 

Upon  hill-sides,  just  where  porous,  water-bearing  strata  such  as  sand 
outcrop,  underlaid  by  impervious  strata  like  clay  ;  3.  On  fissures  pene- 
trating the  country  rock  to  great  depth. 

Most  of  the  small  springs  occurring  everywhere  belong  to  the  first 
class.  The  figure  (Fig.  68)  represents  a  section  of  a  hill  composed 
mostly  of  porous  strata,  b,  but  underlaid  by  impervious  clay  stratum,  c. 
Water  falling  upon  the  surface  sinks  through  J  until  it  comes  in  contact 

*  Herschel's  Physical  Geography. 
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U.™ FiSBuru-spring. 


with  c,  and  then  by  hydrostatic  pressure  moves  laterally  until  it  emerges 
at  a.     Sometimes  this  is  a  geological  agent  of  considerable  importance, 
modifying  even  the  forms  of  mountains,  and  producing  land-slips,  etc. 
Thus  the  Lookout  and  Raccoon  Mountains,  in  Tennessee,  are  table- 
motintains   of   nearly   horizontal   strata,  separated   by  erosion-valleys. 
These  mountains  are  all  of  them  capped  by  a  sandstone  stratum  about 
100  feet  thijk,  underlaid  by  shale.     The  water  which  falls  upon  the 
mountain  emerges  in  numerous  springs  all  around  where  the  sandstone 
cap  comes  in  contact  with  the  underlying  shale.     The  sandstone  is 
gradually  undermined,  and  falls 
from  time  to  time,  and  thus  the 
cliff  remains  always  perpendic- 
ular (Fig.  69). 

Large  sjjvings  generally  is- 
sue from  fissures.  AVater  pass- 
ing along  the  porous  stratum  b, 
perhaps  from  great  distance,  and  prevented  from  rising  by  the  arer- 
lying  impervious  stratum  c,  coming  in  contact  with  a  fissure,  immedi- 
ately rises  through  it  to  the  surface  at  a  (Fig.  70). 

Artesian  Wells. — If  subterranean  streams  have  their  origin  in  an 
elevated  region,  a  d,  composed  of  regular  strata  dipping  under  a  lower 
flat  country,  e,  then  the  subterranean  waters  passing  along  any  porous 
stratum  as  a  (Fig.  71),  and  confined  by  two  impermeable  strata,  i  and 

d,  will  be  under   powerful 
»  </-  ^"^      /Z/~    hydrostatic    pressure,    and 

will,  therefore,  rise  to  the 
surface,  perhaps  with  con- 
siderable force,  if  the  stream 
be  tapped  by  boring  at  c.  y 
Borings  by  which  water  is 
obtained  in  this  manner  are 
called  Artesian  wells,  from  the  French  province  Artois,  where  they  were 
first  successfully  attempted.  The  source  of  the  water  may  be  100  miles 
or  more  distant  from  the  well.  Some  of  these  wells  are  very  deep.  The 
Grenelle  Artesian  in  Paris  is  2,000  feet  deep.  At  the  moment  of  tapping 
the  stream,  a  powerful  jet  was  thrown  112  feet  high.  One  in  A\'est- 
phalia,  Germany,  is  2,3S,")  feet  deep  ;  one  at  St.  Louis,  3,813  feet;  one 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  2,.S,53 ;  one  near  Berlin,  4,172  feet;  one  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4,625  ;  and  one  near  Leipsic,  5,735  feet.*  In  parts  of 
Alabama  and  California  the  principal  supply  of  water  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  drawn  from  these  wells. 

Thus  there  is  on  all  coasts  a  constant  flowing  of  water,  both  super- 


FiG.  71.— Artesian  Well. 


*  Science,  xiv,  p.  250,  1889. 
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ficial  and  subterranean,  into  the  sea.  Their  relative  amount  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Much  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  the  strata.  The  heavy  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
which  subterranean  water  is  subjected,  especially  in  elevated  countries, 
brings  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  surface  as  springs.  But,  in  lime- 
stone regions  (this  rock  being  affected  with  frequent  and  large  fissures, 
and  open  subterranean  passages,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained),  large 
subterranean  rivers  often  exist,  and  these,  even  after  coming  to  the  sur- 
face are  often  re-engulfed,  and  finally  reach  the  sea  by  subterranean 
passages.  The  same  is  true  also  of  regions  covered  with  recent  lava- 
flows;  for  these  also  are  full  of  caves  and  galleries  (page  92).  The 
largest  springs,  therefore,  generally  occur  either  in  limestone  or  in  vol- 
canic countries.  From  the  Silver  Spring,  in  Florida,  issues  a  stream 
navigable  for  small  steamers  up  to  the  very  spring  itself.  The  country 
for  sixty  miles  around  is  entirely  destitute  of  superficial  streams,  the 
whole  drainage  being  subterranean,  and  coming  up  in  this  spring.* 
About  Mount  Shasta  all  the  streams  head  in  great  springs. 

Cbemical  EiFects  of  Subterraneaa  Waters. — We  have  already  seen 
(page  6)  how  atmospheric  water  disintegrates  rocks,  dissolving  out 
their  soluble  parts,  and  reducing  their  unsoluble  parts  to  soils.  Springs, 
therefore,  always  contain  these  soluble  matters.  In  granite  regions 
they  contain  potash ;  in  limestone  regions  they  contain  lime,  and  are 
called  hard ;  in  other  cases  they  contain  salt,  and  are  irackisli ;  when 
the  saline  ingredients  are  unusual  in  quantity  or  in  kind,  they  are 
called  mineral  waters. 

Limestone  Caves. — In  most  rocks,  the  insoluble  part  left  as  soil  is 
far  the  largest,  only  a  small  percentage  being  dissolved.     In  such  rocks, 

therefore,  the  resulting 
soil  fills  the  whole  space 
originally  occupied  by 
the  rock.  But  in  the 
case  of  limestone  the 
whole  rock  is  soluble. 
Therefore,  in  limestone 
regions,  percolating  wa- 
ters dissolve  the  lime- 
stone, hollow  out  open 
passages,  and  form  im- 
mense caves.  Water 
charged  with  limestone,  dripping  from  the  roofs  and  falling  on  the 
floors  of  these  caves,  deposit  their  limestone  by  evaporation,  and  form 


Fig.  72. — Limestone  Cave. 


*  The  exceptional  transparency  of  limestone  waters  ia  due  to  the  property,  possessed 
by  lime  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  flocculating  and  precipitating  clay  sediments. 
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sfaladites  (Fig.  73),  a  a,  and  xhilacjinilcx,  i  h,  which,  meeting  each 
other,  form  Umedoiie  piUiirs,  r  r.  Tlio  great  jMummolh  Vhxl;  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  AVier's  C'livc,  in  Virginia,  and  Kicojaclv  Cave,  in  Tennessee,  are 
familiar  examples.  As  might  be  expecfetl,  subterranean  rivers  are 
often  found  in  these  caves.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
and  in  Kicojack  Cave. 

Thus,  as  the  same  river  will  erode  or  deposit  according  as  it  is 
under-loaded  or  overloaded  with  sediment ;  so  the  same  underground 
stream  may  hollow  out  passages  by  solution  or  fill  them  up  by  deposit 
according  as  its  waters  are  under-saturated  or  over-saturated  with  min- 
eral matter. 

There  are  many  other  effects  of  subterranean  waters  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  as  the  formation  of  fossils,  the  filling  of  mineral 
veins,  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  etc. ;  but  these  will  be  taken  up 
each  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Chemical  De]]Osits  in  Spring  a. 

Deposits  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. — We  have  just  seen  that  ordinary 
subterranean  waters  in  limestone  districts,  and,  therefore,  containing 
small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  deposit  this  substance  only  very 
slowly  by  drying,  as  stalactites  and  stalagmites;  but  in  carbonated 
springs  in  limestone  districts  a  very  rapid  deposit  of  lime  carbonate 
often  occurs. 

Explanation. — In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member :  1.  That  lime  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  2.  That  the  amount  of  carbonate 
dissolved  is,  up  to  a  limit,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contained ;  3.  That  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  taken 
in  solution  by  water  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure. 

Xow,  there  are  two  sources  of  carbonic  acid,  viz.,  atmospheric  and 
subterranean.  All  water  contains  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  will,  therefore,  dissolve  limestone,  but  this  deposits  only  slowly  by 
drying,  as  already  explained.  But  in  many  districts,  especially  in  vol- 
canic districts,  there  are  abundant  subterranean  sources  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  subterranean  waters  come  in  contact  with  such  carbonic  acid, 
being  under  heavy  pressure,  they  will  take  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
gas ;  and  if  such  water  comes  to  the  surface,  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved, the  gas  will  escape  in  bubbles.  This  is  a  carbonated  spring. 
If,  further,  the  subterranean  waters,  thus  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  come  in  contact  with  limestone  rocks,  or  rocks  of  any  kind  con- 
taining lime  carbonate,  they  will  dissolve  a  proportionately  large  amount 
of  this  carbonate ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface,  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid  causes  the  lime  carbonate  to  deposit  abundantly. 
Thus  around  carbonated  springs  in  limestone  districts,  and  along  the 
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coi^rse  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  them,  are  generally  found  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  this  substance.  Being  found  mostly  in  volcanic 
regions,  these  springs  are  commonly  hot. 

Kinds  of  Materials. — The  material  thus  deposited  is  usually  called 
travertine,  but  is  very  diverse  in  appearance.  If  the  deposit  is  quiet, 
the  material  is  dense ;  if  tumultuous,  the  material  is  spongy ;  if  no 
iron  is  piresent,  it  is  u'/iiie  like  marble ;  but  if  iron  be  present,  its  oxida- 
tion colors  it  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish.  If  the  amount  of  iron  be  vari- 
able, the  stone  is  beautifully  striped.  If  objects  of  any  kind,  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  are  immersed  in  such  waters,  they  are  speedily  incrusted, 
often  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  all  countries.    At  the  baths 
of  San  Mgnone,  Italy,  a  carbonated  spring  issuing  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  has  covered  the  hill  with  a  stratum  of 
white,  compact  travertine  250  feet  thick. 
In  the  conduit-pipe  which  leads  the  water 
to  the  baths,  the  deposit  accumulates  six 
inches  thick  every  year.     A  similar  deposit 
of   travertine  occurs  at  the  baths  of  San 
Filippo.      At  this   latter   place,   beautiful 
fac-siiniles  of  medallions,  coins,  etc.,  are 
formed  by  placing  these  objects  of  art  in 
the   spray   of   an   artificial   cascade. 
In     Virginia,     around     the     "  Old 
Sweet  "    and    the    "  Red     Sweet " 
Springs,  and  in  the   course   of   the 
stream  which 

flows  from  them 
for  several  miles, 
a  brownish-yellow 
deposit  of  traver- 
tine has  accumu- 
lated to  the  depth 
of  at  least  thirty 
feet.  The  spray 
of  Beaver  Dam 
Falls,  about  three 
miles  below  the 
springs,  incrusts 
every  object  in  its 
reach  with  this 
deposit. 

In  California,  all  about  the  shores  of  Lake  ilono,  abundance  of 
beautiful  and    strangely-branched  coralline  forms   are  found,  which 


Fig.  73.— Deposits  from  Carbonated  Springs. 
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have  evidently  been  fornuHl  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  In  the  region 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  deposits  of  travertine  from  waters  of  hot 
springs  running  down  a  steep  incline,  in  a  succession  of  cascades, 
assume  the  most  beautiful  forms,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
taken  from  Hayden. 

Deposits  of  Iron. — Iron  carbonate,  like  lime  carljonate,  is  to  some 
extent  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Subterranean  waters, 
therefore,  which  always  contain  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  when  they 
meet  this  carbonate,  will  take  up  a  small  quantity  in  solution.  Such 
waters  are  called  chalybeate.  On  coming  to  the  surface  the  iron  gives 
up  its  carbonic  acid,  is  peroxidized,  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  deposited. 
As  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  usually  necessary  to  bring  the  iron 
into  a  soluble  condition,  the  full  discussion  of  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject is  reserved  until  we  take  up  organic  agencies. 

Deposits  of  Silica. — Silica  is  soluble  in  alkaline  waters,  especially  if 
the  waters  be  Iwt.  Such  waters,  reaching  the  surface  and  cooling,  de- 
posit the  silica  in  great  abundance,  often  at  first  in  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition, but  drying  to  a  white  porous  material  called  .siliceozis  si/ifcr. 
Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  all  geysers,  as  in  those  of  Ice- 
land, and  in  the  Steamboat  Springs  in  Xevada,  and  especially  in  the 
wonderful  geysers  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  deposits  are  confined 
to  volcanic  regions,  the  volcanic  rocks  furnishing  both  the  alkali  and 
the  heat.     We  will  discuss  these  again  under  Igneous  Agencies. 

Deposits  of  Sulphur  and  Gypsum, — Springs  containing  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  (HjS),  usually  called  sulphur-springs,  sometimes  deposit 
sulphur  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  (n2S-)-0=ll50-(-S),  and  some- 
times gypsum.  This  latter  deposit  is  caused  by  the  more  complete  oxi- 
dation of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (H^S+^O 
=  H2S04),  and  the  reaction  of  this  acid  on  lime  carbonate  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  same  water. 

Chcmiral  Deposits  in  Lakes. 

Salt  Lakes  and  Alkaline  Lakes. — Salt  lakes  may  be  formed  either 
— 1.  By  the  isolatian  of  a  portion  of  sni-tvaler  in  the  elevation  of  sea- 
bottom  into  land;  or,  3.  By  ind(fniti:  nnicciifration  of  rirer-irufcr  in 
a  lake  without  an  outlet.  Thus,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Elton,  and  the 
brine-pools  of  the  Russian  steppes,  are  probably  concentrated  I'cnuiins 
of  isolated  portions  of  the  sea,*  for  their  waters  are  highly-concen- 
trated mother-liquors  of  sea-water,  having  a  composition  very  similar 
to  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt-in/ikcr.  The  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  elevated  lake-margins  show  that  much  of  its  waters 
has  dried  away,  is  still  much  frcslier  than  sea-water.     This  fact,  to- 

*  Bischof,  Clicmical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  S96. 
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gether  with  the  composition  of  its  waters,  is  usually  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  simple  concentration  of  the  waters 
of  a  once  fresh  lake.*  Yet  there  are  some  evidences,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  of  this  sea  having  been  once  connected  with  the  Black  Sea 
and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  composition  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah  would  seem  to  indicate  its  origin  in  the  isolation  of 
sea- water ;  but  there  are  evidences  of  its  once  having  had  an  outlet,  in 
which  case  it  must  have  been  fresh,  or  at  least  brackish. f 

Alkaline  lakes  can  only  be  formed  by  the  second  way.  Both  salt 
and  alkaline  lakes,  therefore,  may  be  formed  by  indefinite  concentra- 
tion of  river-water  in  a  lake  without  outlet.  "Whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  formed  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  river-water.  If  al- 
kaline chlorides  predominate,  a  salt  lake  will  be  formed  ;  but  if  alkaline 
carbonates,  an  alkaline  lake.  Such  alkaline  lakes  are  found  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  Persia.  In  our  own  country,  Lake  Mono, 
fifteen  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide,  and  Lake  Owen,  of  at  least 
equal  dimensions,  are  examples  of  alkaline  lakes.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Mono  consist  principally  of  a  strong  solution  of  carionate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  borate  of  soda.  \ 

Conditions  of  Salt-Lake  Formation. — Spring  and  river  waters  always 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  derived  from  the  rocks  and 
soils.  Suppose,  then,  we  have  a  lake  supplied  by  rivers :  1.  If  the 
supply  of  water  by  rivers  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  evaporation  from 
the  lake-surface,  then  the  water  will  rise  until,  finding  an  outlet  in  the 
rim  of  the  lake-basin,  it  flows  into  the  sea.  In  this  case  the  lake  will 
remain  fresh,  or  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  will  be  inappreciable. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  greater  than  the 
supply  by  rivers,  the  lake  will  decrease  in  extent,  and  therefore  in  evap- 
orating surface,  until  an  equilibrium  is  established.  Xow  all  the  saline 
matters  constantly  leached  from  the  earth  accumulate  in  the  lake  with- 
out limit ;  the  lake,  therefore,  must  eventually  become  saturated  with 
saline  matter,  and  afterward  begin  to  deposit  salt.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  whether  a  lake  is  fresh  or  salt  depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  has 
an  outlet,  and  this  latter  depends  iipon  the  relation  of  supply  by  rivers 
to  loss  by  evaporation.  Lakes  are  mostly  fresh,  because  much  more 
water  falls  on  continents  than  evaporates  from  the  same  surface,  the 
excess  running  back  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  It  is  only  in  certain  parts 
of  the  continents,  where  the  climate  is  very  dry,  that  there  is  no  such 

*  Bischof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol  i,  p.  91. 

f  Gilbert,  Wheeler  Report  for  1872,  p.  49.    U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr,  1,  p.  171  et  seq. 

I  The  probability  of  Great  Salt  Lake  having  been  produced  by  simple  evaporation  of 
river-water  is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  lakes  in 
this  general  region.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  prevail,  as  in  Utah,  they  are  salt ;  where 
volcanic  rocks  prevail,  as  about  Mono  and  Owen,  they  are  alkaline. 
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excess.  In  these  regions  alone,  therefore,  can  salt  lakes  exist.  Such 
regions  occur  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  in  the 
basin  of  Utah,  and  in  several  other  places. 

Even  in  case  a  salt  lake  is  originally  formed  by  the  isolation  of  a 
portion  of  sea- water,  whether  it  remains  a  salt  lake  or  gi'adually  becomes 
fresh  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  we  have  already  mentioned. 
For  example :  if  the  ilediterranean  should  be  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  would  not  only  remain  a  salt  lake, 
but  would  diminish  in  area,  and  finally  deposit  salt.  This  we  conclude, 
because  the  water  of  the  Jlediterranean  seems  to  be  a  little  more  salt 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Black  Sea  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Baltic  from  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific,  the  supply  by  rivers,  in  the  case 
of  these  inland  seas  being  greater  than  their  loss  by  evaporation,  they 
would  rise  until  they  found  an  outlet,  and  then  would  be  gradually 
rinsed  out,  and  become  fresh.  Lake  Champlain  was,  in  very  recent 
geological  time,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  When  first  isolated  it  was  salt.  It 
has  become  fresh  by  this  process. 

Deposits  in  Salt  Lakes. — The  nature  of  the  chemical  deposits  in  salt 
lakes  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  lakes  have  been 
formed.  We  will  take  the  simplest  case,  viz.,  that  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  isolation  of  sea- water,  and  its  concentration  by  evaporation.  In 
this  case  the  substance  first  deposited  would  be  gypsum  ;  for  this  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  brine,  and  therefore  always  deposits 
first  in  the  artificial  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt-making.  L^pon 
the  gypsum  would  be  deposited  salt.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  rivers 
during  their  fiood-season  would  bring  down  sfdiments.  During  the 
flood-season,  the  supply  of  water  being  greater  than  loss  by  evaporation, 
the  deposit  of  salt  or  gypsum  would  cease ;  while  during  the  dry  season 
the  deposit  of  sediment  would  cease,  and  the  evaporation  being  now  in 
excess,  the  deposit  of  salt  would  recommence.  Thus  the  deposits  in  the 
bottom  of  salt  lakes  probably  consist  of  alternations  of  salt  and  sedi- 
ment, the  whole  underlaid  by  layers  of  gjrpsum.  These  views  have  been 
confirmed  by  observation.  During  the  dry  season  Lake  Elton  deposits 
annrally  a  considerable  layer  of  salt.  Wells  dug  near  the  margin  of 
this  lake  revealed  a  hundred  alternations  of  salt  and  mud,  the  salt-beds 
being  many  of  them  eight  or  nine  inches  thick.*  Most  of  the  salt  has 
already  deposited ;  for  the  water  of  this  lake  is  an  almost  pure  bittern. 
The  great  predominance  of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  Dead  Sea  water 
shows  that  it  is  a  mother-liquor,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
common  salt  have  already  been  deposited.  Similar  alternations,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  exist  in  the  bottom  of  this  sea.f     The  (Ircat  SitU  Lake, 

*  Bischof.  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  405.  f  Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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in  Utah,  is  also  a  saturated  brine  depositing  salt,  as  is  proved  by  the 
incrustations  of  salt  about  its  margin  in  dry  seasons ;  but  the  deposit 
has  ]iot  progressed  so  far  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding.  The  great 
extent  to  which  the  waters  of  this  lake  have  dried  away  and  become 
concentrated  is  further  shown  by  old  lake-margins  far  beyond  the 
limits,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level,  of  the  present  shore- 
line. Similar  phenomena  are  observed  about  other  salt  lakes,  especially 
about  the  Caspian  Sea  (Murchison). 

In  the  case  of  salt  lakes,  either  formed  entirely,  or  modified,  by 
river-water,  the  deposits  are  probably  much  more  complex  and  various 
— sometimes  salt,  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  sulphate 
of  lime.  Immense  deposits,  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  found 
about  the  salt  lakes  of  Nevada.  They  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  scenery  about  Pyramid  Lake. 

Deposits  are  also  sometimes  formed  in  lakes  which  are  not  salt.  ^ 
For  examjjle  :  the  Solfatara  Lake,  Italy,  is  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  water  from  warm  carbonated  springs,  similar  to  those  of  San 
Filippo  and  San  A'ignone.  In  this  lake,  therefore,  deposits  of  traver- 
tine are  forming.  Although  these  deposits  take  place  in  a  lake,  they 
properly  belong  to  deposits  from  springs,  since  they  do  not  take  place 
entirely  by  concentration,  but  partly  also  by  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Seas. 
Concerning  these  little  is  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all 
rivers  carry  to  the  sea  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  some  of  them 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  any  river-water  which 
contains  less  carbonate  of  lime  than  sea-water;  many  rivers  contain 
four  times  as  much.*  This  carbonate  of  lime  thus  constantly  carried 
into  the  sea  must  eventually  deposit  in  some  form.  Usually,  however, 
sea-water  is  kept  below  the  saturating  point  for  this  substance,  by  its 
constant  withdrawal  by  shells  and  corals,  as  will  be  explained  under 
Organic  Agency.  But  in  shallow  bays  nearly  cut  ofE  from  the  sea,  or 
in  salt  lagoons  on  the  sea-margin  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  dry 
climates,  and  subject  to  occasional  overilows  by  the  sea  and  floodings 
by  rivers,  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  may  deposit  by  evapo- 
ration. At  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  whose  waters  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhine,  the  delta  deposit  is 
cemented  into  hard  rock  by  means  of  this  substance.  On  shores  of 
coral  seas,  as  upon  the  Keys  of  Florida,  the  coast  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  shore-material  is  consolidated 
into  hard  rock  l_iy  the  same  means.  On  many  shores  in  tronical  regions, 
the  waves,  being  driven  up  on  flat  beaches  far  inland,  leave  sea-water 
inclosed  in  shallow  pools,  which  by  evaporation  give  rise  to  calcareous 

*  Bischof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  179. 
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deposits  which  are  incrciised  by  tlie  frequent  alternate  influx  and  evapo- 
ration of  sea- water.  Conglomerate  rocks  are  thus  forming-  at  the  pi-cs- 
ent  time  in  the  Canaries  and  many  other  places. 


CHAPTER    III. 

IGNEOUS    AGENCIES. 

The  agencies  thus  far  considered  tend  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth  by  cutting  down  the  continents  and  filling  up  the  seas.  Their 
final  effect,  if  unopposed,  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  surface  to  one 
level,  and  thus  to  make  the  empire  of  the  sea  universal.  This  is  pre- 
vented by  igneous  agencies,  which  tend,  by  elevation  of  land  and  de- 
pression of  sea-bottoms,  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth-surface, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  area  and  the  height  of  the  land.  All  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  igneous  agency  are  connected  with  the  interior  heat  of 
the  earth.     This  must,  therefore,  be  first  considered. 

SecTIOX    1. — IXTEHIOR    HeAT    OF   THE    EaRTH. 

Stratum  of  Invariable  Temperature.— The  mean  surface  temperature 
of  the  earth  varies  from  80°  at  the  equator  to  nearly  0°  at  the  poles. 
The  rate  of  decrease  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  not  the 
same  in  all  longitudes  ;  the  isotherms,  or  lines  joining  places  of  equal 
mean  temperatures,  are  therefore  not  parallel  to  the  lines  of  latitude, 
but  quite  irregular.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  earth-surface 
is  about  58°.  There  is  also  in  every  locality  a  daily  and  an  aiiinial 
variation  of  temperature.  As  we  pass  below  the  surface  both  the  daily 
and  annual  variations  become  less,  until  they  cease  altogether.  The 
■stratum  of  no  daily  variation  is  but  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface ; 
but  the  stratum  of  no  annnal  variation,  or  dratum  of  inrariahle  tem- 
perature in  temperate  climates,  is  about  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep.  The 
temperature  of  the  invariable  stratum  is  neai-ly  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  place.  The  depth  of  the  invariable  stratum  depends  ujjon  the 
amount  of  annual  variation ;  it  is,  therefore,  least  at  the  equator,  and 
increases  toward  the  poles.  At  the  equator  it  is  only  one  or  two  feet 
beneath  the  surface ;  *  in  middle  latitudes  about  sixty  feet,  and  in  high 
latitudes  probably  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  f  It  is,  therefore,  a  sphe- 
roid more  oblate  than  the  earth  itself.  The  temperature  of  the  eartli 
everywhere  within  this  spheroid  is  unaffected  by  external  changes. 

*  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  Saljine's  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  165. 

f  In  polar  rcjrions,  or  the  region  of  pcrpchtal  grouviJ-icp^  the  stratum  of  invarijiblo 
temperature  probably  again  rises  nearer  the  surface,  on  account  of  the  property  of  ice  of 
retaining  its  temperature  by  melting. 
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Increasing  Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.— Beneath  the 
invariable  stratum  the  temperature  of  the  earth  everywhere  increases, 
for  all  depths  to  which  it  has  been  penetrated,  at  an  average  rate  of  about 


Fig.  74. 


Fie.  75. 


1°  for  every  53  feet.  This  very  important  fact  has  been  determined  by 
numerous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  mines  and  of  Artesian 
wells  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth.  All  the  facts  thus  far  stated 
are  graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  74),  in 
which  the  line  a  b  represents  depth  below  the  surface,  and  the  diverging 
line  c  d  the  increasing  heat ;  in  the  invariable  stratum ;  n  the  line  of  no 
daily  variation ;  the  curves  p  e,  c  e,  o  e,  the  temperatures  in  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  respectively ;  the  space  ceo  the  annual  swing  of 
temperature;  and  the  smaller  curves  meeting  on  the  line  n,  the  daily 
variation  or  swing  of  temperature. 

"We  have  given  the  rate  of  increase  as  about  1°  in  53  feet.  It 
varies,  however,  in  different  places,  from  1°  in  30  feet  to  1°  in  90  feet. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action,  this  diiference  is  probably 
due  to  varying  coiuluctivify  of  the  rocks.  The  lines,  or  rather  surfaces, 
which  join  places  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  having  equal  tempera- 
tures, may  be  called  isogeotlierms.  If  the  rate  of  increase  were  every- 
where the  same,  the  isogeotlierms  would  be  regularly  concentric ;  but, 
as  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  irregular  surfaces  (Fig.  75),  rising 
nearer  the  earth-surface  and  closing  upon  one  another  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  poor,  and  sinking  deeper  and  separating  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  greater. 

Constitution  of  the  Earth's  Interior. — From  the  facts  given  above 
it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  very 
great.  A  rate  of  increase  of  1°  for  every  53  feet  would  give  us,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  nlost 
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rocks.  Hence  it  has  been  coiilldently  concluded  by  many  that  the 
earth,  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  crust  of  thirty  miles,  must  be  liquid. 
A  crust  of  thirty  miles  on  ourghibe  is  equivalent  to  a  crust  of  less  than 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  objections  to  this  conclusion.  The  question  of  the  interior 
constitution  of  the  earth  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity, 
and  science  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve  it  completelv.  Keverthe- 
less,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  solid  crust  must  be  much  tliieker  than  is 
usually  supposed,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  interior  fluid  at  all. 

The  argument  for  the  interior  fluidity  of  the  earth,  beneath  a  crust 
of  only  thirty  miles,  proceeds  upon  two  suppositions,  viz :  1.  That  the 
interior  tt'inpcrature  increases  at  the  same  rate  fur  all  depths  ;  and,  2. 
That  i\vi  fusing-poiut  of  rocks  is  the  sctme  for  all  depths.  Now,  neither 
of  these  can  be  true. 

1.  Rate  of  Increase  aot  uniform. — Although  we  have  spoken  of  1° 
for  every  30  feet  or  50  feet  or  90  feet,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  observation  gives  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  at  any  place.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rate  is  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower,  depending 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  rock  penetrated,  and  on  other  causes  little 
understood.  The  rate  given  is  always  an  aeennje.  In  other  words,' 
observation  gives  the  fact  of  increase,  but  not  the  law,  "We  are  thus 
thrown  back  on  general  reasoning. 

If  two  bars,  one  a  good  conductor,  like  metal,  and  the  other  a  bad 
conductor,  like  charcoal,  be  heated  red  hot  at  one  end,  and  the  rate  of 
decreasing  temperature — fall  of  heat — toward  the  other  lie  observed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rate  is  very  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  charcoal,  so 
that  a  temperature  of  60°  is  reached  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  metal  the  rate  of  decrease  is  much 
slower,  and  60°  is  only  reached  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Con- 
versely, the  rate  of  increase^  or  rise.,  in  passing  toward  a  source  of  heat, 
is  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  bad  conductor,  and  slow  in  the  case  of  the 
good  conductor.  Xow,  the  average  density  of  materials  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  about  2-.5,  but  the  average  density  of  the  whole  earth  is 
more  than  .5-5  ;  therefore  the  density  of  the  central  portions  must  be 
much  more  than  Wii.  It  has  been  estimated  at  16-27.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  the  earth  increases  toward  the 
center;  and  as  this  increase  is  probably  largely  the  result  of  pressure, 
it  is  probably  somewhat  regular.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  condneHrilij  for  heat..  an<l  therefore  to  itiininisli 
the  rate  of  increasing  temperature.  Thus  it  follows  that,  though  in 
a  homogeneous  globe  the  melting-point  of  rrjcks  (.'),()(I0°)  would  be 
reached  at  the  depth  of  thirty  miles,  yet,  in  a  globe  incr<'asing  in 

*  Cosmos,  vol.  iv,  p.  S3. 
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density  toward  the  center,  we  must  seek  this  temperature  at  a  greater 
depth. 

If  A  B  (Fig.  70),  representing  depth  from  the  surface  S  S,  be  taken 
as  aljsciss,  and  lieat  be  represented  Ijy  ordinates,  then,  in  a  homogene- 
ous earth,  G  D  would  represent  uniform 
increase  of  heat,  and  the  heat  ordinate 
of  3,000°,  m  m,  would  be  reached  at  the 
depth  of  A  m  =  thirty  miles.  But  in  an 
earth  increasing  in  density,  and,  there- 
fore, in  conductivity,  the  rate  would  not 
be  uniform,  but  gradually  decreasing. 
This  would  be  represented,  not  by  a 
straight  line,  0  D,  but  by  a  curved  line, 
C  B;  and  the  ordinate  of  3,000°  would 
not  be  reached  at  thirty  miles,  but  at  a 
much  greater  depth — say  at  in',  of  fifty 
miles. 

2.  Fusing-Point  not  the  same  for  all 
Depths. — Xearly  all  substances  expand 
in  the  act  of  melting,  and  contract  in 
the  act  of  solidifying.  Only  in  a  few  substances,  like  ice,  is  the  re- 
verse true.  Kow,  the  fusing  point  of  all  substances  which  expand  in 
the  act  of  fusing  must  be  raised  iy  jiressure,  since  the  expanding  force 
of  heat,  in  this  case,  must  overcome  not  only  the  cohesion,  but  also  the 
pressure.  That  this  is  true,  has  been  proved  experimentally  for  many 
substances  by  Hopkins.*  But  granite  and  other  rocks  have  been 
proved  to  expand  in  fusing;  therefore  the  fusing-point  of  rocks  is 
raised  by  pressure,  and  must  be  greatly  raised  by  the  inconceivable 
pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  we  must  again  go  deeper  to  find  the  interior /»(>?. 
In  the  figure,  m'  is  the  point  where  we  last  found  the  fusing-point  of 
3,000°.  But  this  is  the  fusing-point  on  the  surface,  or  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  pressure  of  fifty  miles  of  rock  would  certainly 
greatly  raise  the  fusing-point.  Suppose  it  is  thus  raised  to  3,500°  : 
to  find  this  we  must  go  still  deeper,  to  «i",  perhaps  seventy-five  miles 
in  depth.  But  the  increased  pressure  would  again  raise  the  fusing- 
point  ;  and  thus,  in  this  chase  of  the  increasing  heat  after  the  flying 
fusing-point,  lohere  the  former  would  overtake  the  latter,  or  whether 
it  would  overtake  it  at  all,  science  is  yet  unable  to  answer. 

From  this  line  of  reasoning,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  must  be  much  thicker  than  is  usually  supposed,  and 
there  may  be  even  no  interior  liquid  at  all. 


*  American  Journal  cf  Science  and  Art.  II,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  SG"? 
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Astronomical  Reasons.— There  is  another  and  entirely  different 
line  of  reasoning  which  lias  led  some  of  the  best  matheinaticiaus  and 
physicists  to  the  same  result.  According  to  the  thiii-rrust  thearij,  the 
earth  is  still  siibslantialhj  a  liquid  globe,  and  therefore  under  tlie  at- 
tractive influence  o'i  the  sun  and  moon  it  ought  to  behave  like  a  yielding 
liquid.  JS'ow,  acct)rding  to  Hopkins,  Tliomson,  and  others,  the  earth  in 
all  its  astronomical  relations  behaves  like  a  rigid  solid — a  solid  viure 
rigid  than  a  tmlid  globe  of  glass— nwd  the  difference  between  the  be- 
havior of  a  liquid  globe  and  a  solid  globe  could  easily  be  detected  by 
astronomical  phenomena.*  A  complete  exposition  of  the  proof  would 
be  unsuitable  to  an  elementary  work.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the 
force  of  these  arguments  has  led  some  geologists  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earth  must  be  regarded  as  a  substantially  solid  and  very  rigid  globe  ; 
that  volcanoes  are  openings  into  locvl  reservoirs  of  liquid,  not  into  a 
general  liquid  interior — into  suhten-anean  Ji  re-la  Ices,  not  into  an  interior 
Ji re-sea  j  and  that,  therefore,  the  theories  of  igneous  phenomena  must 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  substantially  solid,  not  a  substantially 
liquid,  earth. 

There  are  many  phenomena,  however — especially  the  great  lava- 
floods — to  be  described  hereafter  and  the  instability  of  the  crust-level 
under  increase  and  decrease  of  weight  by  sedimentation  and  erosion, 
which  seem  to  require  an  unlimited  supply  of  liquid  matter  at  no  great 
distance  beneath  the  surface.  ]Many  geologists,  therefore,  find  a  com- 
promise in  the  view  that  there  exists  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  layer, 
either  universal  or  over  large  areas,  between  the  solid  crust  a)id  a  solid 
7iucleus.  This  is  called  the  sub-crust  layer.  This  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable  view.f 

The  interior  heat  of  the  earth  manifests  itself  at  the  surface  in  three 
principal  forms,  viz.,  volcanoes,  eartliquakes,  and  gradual  oscillations  of 
the  eartWs  crust. 

Section  2. — Volcaxoes. 

Definition. — A  volcano  is  usually  a  conical  mountain,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped,  or  pit-shaped,  or  cup-shaped  opening  at  the  top,  through  which 
are  ejected  materials  of  various  kinds,  always  hot,  and  often  in  a  fused 
condition.  The  activity  of  volcanoes  is  sometimes  constant,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stromboli,  in  Italy,  and  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  but  more  commonly 
intermittent,  i.  e.,  having  periods  of  eruption  alternating  with  periods 
of  more  or  less  complete  repose.  Volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
known  to  erupt  during  historic  times  are  said  to  be  e.rtiuct.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  active  and 

*  Thomson  has  recently  roafRrmed  these  conclusions  with  still  greater  positivenesa. — 
Nature,  vol.  xiv,  p.  426 ;  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  vol.  xii,  p.  336,  1876. 
f  American  Geologist,  vol.  i,  p.  382,  vol.  ii,  p.   28,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  3S. 
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extinct  volcanoes.  Vesuvius,  until  the  great  eruption  which  overthrew 
the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  very  active.  Krakatoa,  after 
a  silence  of  MO  years,  burst  out  in  1883  in  the  greatest  eruption  known. 

Size,  Number,  and  Distribution.— Some  volcanoes  are  among  the 
loftiest  mountains  on  our  globe.  Aanicagua,  in  Chili,  is  23,000  feet,  Co- 
tdjxi.ri,  in  Peru,  19,660  feet  in  height.  These  volcanic  cones,  however, 
are  situated  on  a  high  plateau ;  their  height,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  vol- 
canic eruptions  entirely.  But  JIauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  nearly  14,000  feet, 
and  ;\Iount  Etna,  11,000  feet  high,  seem  to  be  due  entirely,  and  Mount 
Shasta,  California,  14,440  feet.  Rainier,  State  of  Washington,  14,444,  al- 
most entirely  to  this  cause.  The  crater  of  Manna  Loa  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  across ;  that  of  Kilauea  three  miles  across  and  1,000  feet  deep. 

The  numlici-  of  known  volcanoes,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  407, 
and  of  these  2'17:>  are  known  to  have  been  active  in  the  last  160  years. 
The  actual  number  is,  however,  probably  much  greater.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  archipelago  about  Borneo  alone,  there  are  900  vol- 
canoes.* The  disfribiifion  of  volcanoes  is  remarkable,  (a.)  They  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Two  thirds  of  them 
are  found  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  are  near  the  sea-coast. 
Those  on  islands  in  the  sea,  j)robably  commenced,  most  of  them,  at  the 
bot/nin  of  tlie  aea,  the  islands  having  been  formed  by  their  agency. 
New  islands  have  been  suddenly  formed  under  the  eye  of  observers  in 
the  ^Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  basin  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  great  theatre  of  volcanic  activity,  nearly  seven  eighths  of  all 
known  volcanoes  being  situated  on  its  coasts  or  on  islands  in  its  midst. 
(b.)  Volcanoes  are,  moreover,  distributed  in  groups  (as  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes,  the  ^Mediterranean  volcanoes,  the  Icelandic  volcanoes,  the 
West  Indian  volcanoes,  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  etc.),  or  along  ex- 
tensive lines  as  if  connected  with  a  great  fissure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  most  remarkable  linear  series  of  volcanoes  is  that  which  belts  the 
Pacific  coast.  Commencing  with  the  Fuegian  volcanoes  it  runs  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Andes,  then  along  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  Kamt- 
chatka,  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan  Islands,  Philippines,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  to  the  antarctic  volcanoes  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror, 
thence  back  by  Deception  Island  to  Fuegia  again,  thus  completely  en- 
circling the  globe,  (c.)  Volcanoes  are  generally  formed  in  compara- 
tively recent  strata.  This  seems  to  be  connected  with  their  relation 
to  the  sea ;  for  recent  strata  are  abundant  about  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
most  recent  are  now  forming  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.     The  extinct  vol- 

*  Herschel,  Physical  Geology,  p.  113. 
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canoes  of  Franco  and  Germany  are  in  tertiary  regions.  Possibly  tlie 
retiring  of  the  sea  lias  extinguished  them.  In  the  oldest  strata  vol- 
canic activity  has  apparently  died  out  long  ago. 

Phenomena  of  an  Eruption. — The  phenomena  of  an  eruption  are  very 
diverse.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gradual  melting  of  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
and  then  a  rising  and  boiling  of  the  liquid  contents  until  they  quietly 
overflow  and  form  immense  streams  of  lava,  extending  fifty  to  sixty 
miles.  After  the  eruption,  the  melted  lava  again  sinks  and  cools,  and 
solidifies,  to  form  the  floor  of  the  crater  until  another  eruption.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Hawaiian  and  many  other  volcanoes  in  the  South 
Seas.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  ilediterranean  volcanoes,  and  especially 
in  many  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  eruption  is  fearfully  e.rjilosive.  In 
such  cases  the  eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory  earthquakes 
and  sounds  of  subterranean  explosions ;  then  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
is  blown  out  with  a  violent  explosion,  throwing  huge  rocky  fragments 
to  great  distances,  often  many  miles  ;  then  the  melted  lava  rises  and 
overflows  in  streams  running  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  rise 
and  overflow  of  lava  are  accompanied  with  violent  exphjsions  of  gas 
which  throw  np  immense  quantities  of  ashes  and  cinders  6,000  and 
even  10,000  feet  above  the  crater.*  The  fine  ashes  from  Krakatoa  are 
said  to  have  been  carried,  by  the  uprush  of  gas  and  vapors,  to  the 
amazing  height  of  17  miles. f  In  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  near  Java,  in  1815,  these  exphjsions  were  heard 
in  Sumatra,  970  miles  distant.J  Explosions  of  Krakatoa  were  heard 
2,000  and  even  3,000  miles.*  The  emission  of  gas  usually  continues 
after  all  other  ejections  cease.  Violent  storms  and  heavy  rain  accom- 
pany the  eruption,  and  when  the  mountain  reaches  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  as  in  many  of  the  South  American  volcanoes,  the 
fearful  deluges  produced  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  are  often 
the  most  destructive  phenomenon  connected  with  the  eruption. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  types, 
viz.,  the  qfiiet  and  the  e.rplosire.  In  the  one,  lava-flows  predominate ; 
in  the  other,  cinders  and  aslies,  and  steam  and  gas.  The  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  Javanese  vol- 
canoes, especially  Krakatoa,  of  the  latter.  The  Mediterranean  and  most 
other  volcanoes  are  mixtures  of  these  two  types  in  varying  proportions. 

The  quantity  of  materiah  ejected  during  an  eruption  is  sometimes 
almost  inconceivable.  During  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  already 
mentioned,  ashes  and  cinders  were  ejected  sufficient  to  make  three 
Mont  Blancs,  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany  two  feet  deep.  ||     In 


*  Dana's  Manual,  p.  692.  *  Science,  vol.  iv,  p.  134,  18S1. 

+  Judd,  Nature,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  640,  1888.         1  Ilerscliel,  Physical  Geology,  p.  111. 

X  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology. 
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the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  August,  1883,  4^  cubic  miles  of  material 
were  blown  into  dust  so  fine  that  it  was  carried  by  the  gas-current  17 
miles  high,  and  some  of  it  remained  suspended  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  lava  which  streamed  from  Skaptar  JokuU,  Iceland,  in  1783,  has 
been  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  twenty-one  cubic  miles,  or  to 
the  whole  quantity  of  water  poured  by  the  Nile  into  the  sea  in  one 
year!  These  were,  however,  very  extraordinary  eruptions.  In  the 
greatest  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  the  quantity  of  lava  poured  out  was  not 
more  than  600,000,000  cubic  feet  =  one  square  mile  covered  twenty- 
two  feet  deep.  The  volume  of  lava  poured  out  by  Kilauea,  in  1840,  is 
estimated  by  Dana  as  sufficient  to  cover  one  square  mile  of  surface  800 
feet  deep. 

Great  destruction  of  life  is  often  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  overthrow  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  ejections  from  Vesu- 
vius is  well  known.  The  great  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokull  destroyed 
1,300  human  lives  and  150,000  domestic  animals.  The  eruption  of 
Etna,  in  1669,  overwhelmed  fourteen  towns  and  villages.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Tomboro,  out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  only  twenty-six  persons 
escaped  the  great  eruption  of  1815. 

Monticules. — Eruptions  occur  not  only  from  the  summit-crater,  but 
also  frequently  from  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the  im- 
mense upheaving  force  necessary  to  raise  lava  to  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  of  a  lofty  volcano,  the  mountain  is  fissured  by  cracks  radiating 
from  the  crater  in  all  directions.  These  cracks  are  filled  with  lava, 
which  on  hardening  form  radiating  dikes  which  intersect  the  successive 
layers  of  ejections,  and  bind  them  into  a  stronger  mass  (Fig.  79,  p.  94). 
Through  these  fissures  the  principal  streams  of  lava  often  pass.  During 
an  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1852,  the  immense  pressure  of  the  lava  in 
the  principal  crater  fissured  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  a  fiery  fount- 
ain of  liquid  lava,  1,000  feet  wide,  was  projected  upward  through  the 
fissure  to  the  height  of  700  feet,  and  continued  to  play  for  several  days. 
Upon  these  fissures  subordinate  craters,  and  finally  cones,  are  formed. 
These  subordinate  cones  about  the  base,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
principal  cone,  are  called  monticules  or  hornitos.  There  are  about  600 
monticules  on  Etna — one  of  them  over  700  feet  high  (Jukes). 

Materials  erupted. — As  we  have  already  stated,  the  materials  erupted 
are  stones,  lava-streams,  cinders,  ashes,  and  gases. 

Stones. — In  explosive  eruptions  the  solid  fioor  of  the  crater  is  often 
blown  out  with  violence,  and  rock-fragments,  sometimes  of  vast  size, 
are  thrown  to  great  distances. 

Lava. — the  term  lava  is  applied  to  the  liquid  matter  poured  from  a 
volcano  during  eruption,  and  also  to  the  same  when  it  has  hardened 
into  rock. 

Liquidity  of  Lava.— At  the  time  of  eruption  the  liquidity  of  lava 
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varies  very  much,  depending  partly  upon  the  heat,  partly  on  the  fiis 
lility  of  the  material,  and  partly  upon  the /i'///(/  of  fusimi.  In  the 
Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  lava  is  a  melted  glass  almost  as  thin  as  honey. 
In  Kilauea  this  lava  is  often  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  bursting  of  gas- 
bnbbles,  and  drawn  out  into  long  threads  like  spun  glass,  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  winds,  and  collects  in  places  as  a  soft,  brownish,  towy  mass, 
called  "  Pdes  hair." 

Physical  Conditions  of  Lava.— Completely  fused  lava,  when  cooled 
rapidly,  forms  volcanic  slag  or  volcanic  glass  {obsidimi) ;  but  if  cooled 
slowly,  so  that  the  several  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed  have  time 
to  separate  and  crystallize,  forms  stonij  lava.  If  it  is  full  of  gas-bubbles 
{ivck-fruth),  and  hardens  in  this  condition,  it  forms  vc^^iciilar  or  scori- 
aceous  lara.  If  the  quantity  of  gas  and  steam  be  very  great,  the  whole 
liquid  mass  may  swell  into  a  ruck-frotli^  which  rises  to  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  and  outpiours  much  as  porter  or  ale  from  a  bottle  when  the  cork 
is  drawn.  Or  the  rock-froth  may  be  thrown  violently  into  the  air,  and, 
hardening  there,  may  fall  again  in  ciiidcry  or  scoriaccuus  masses;  or, 
thrown  with  still  greater  violence,  the  rock-froth  may  be  broken  into 
fine  rock-sjjra I/,  and  fall  as  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  Ashes,  when  con- 
solidated by  time  and  percolating  water,  or  when  deposited  in  water 
form  tufa.  Thus,  there  are  four  physical  conditions  in  which  we  find 
lava — viz.,  .sfoni/,  glassy,  .^coriaceous,  and  tifaccovs. 

Again,  the  liquidity  of  lava  and  its  character  depend  much  on  the 
liind  of  fusion.  Daubree  has  shown  that  all  siliceous  rocks  and  glass 
mixtirres,  in  the  presence  of  sui)erheated  irater  even  in  small  quantities, 
and  under  pressure,  will  become  more  or  less  liquid,  at  temperatures  far 
below  that  necessary  to  produce  true  fusion.  At  400°  Fahr.,  such  rocks 
become  pasty,  at  800°  completely  liquid.  The  same  change  takes 
place  at  even  lower  temperatures  if  a  little  alkali  be  present.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  liquidity  from  that  of  true  igneous  fusion,  which  requires 
a  temperature  of  2,500°  to  3,000°,  it  has  been  called  aqiieo-itjneuus  or 
hydrotherinal  fusion.  Xow,  very  much  lava  at  the  time  of  erujjtion  is 
in  this  condition.  Such  lava,  when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  by 
breaking  up  of  the  floor  of  the  crater,  and  the  contained  water  suddenly 
changed  into  steam,  is  blown  into  the  finest  dvst,  which  is  then  carried 
to  great  height  by  the  out- rushing  steam,  and  falls  again  as  volcanic 
ashes,  which  may  consolidate  into  tufa.  If  the  heat  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  the  lava  is  outpoured  as  a  kind 
of  rock-iroth,  consisting  of  unfused  particles  in  a  semifused  mass,  wliieli 
concretes  into  an  earthy  kind  of  rock.  Or  the  material  may  jiour  out 
only  as  hot  mud,  which  concretes  into  a  kind  of  tufa.  In  fact,  every 
variety  of  fusion  and  semifusion,  depending  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  traced,  from  perfect  igneous  fusion  through 
various  grades  of  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  to  the  condition  of  hot  mud. 
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It  is  evident  that,  of  the  two  l-inds  of  eruption  mentioned  above, 
the  quiet  type  is  characterized  by  igneous  fusion,  the  explosive  type  by 
aqueo-igneous  fusion.  In  tlie  former  the  heat  is  great,  but  the  amount 
of  water  is  small ;  while  in  the  latter  the  heat  is  less,  but  the  amount 
of  water  far  greater. 

Tlie  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  a  lava-stream  depends  on  its  fluidity.  In 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  lava,  where  it  issues  from  the  crater,  has  | 
been  seen  to  flow  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  while 
Vesnvian  lava  seldom  flows  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour.  I^ava,  like  glass,  passes  through  various  grades  of  viscous 
fluidity  in  cooling.  It  gradually  becomes  so  stiff  that  it  may  flow  only 
a  few  feet  per  day.  The  froth  or  scum  which  covers  the  surface  of  a 
lava-stream  quickly  cools  and  hardens  into  a  crust  of  vesicular  lava, 
which  may  even  be  ^^•alked  upon  while  the  interior  is  still  flowing 
beneath.  In  this  way  are  often  formed  long  galleries.  Also  the  run- 
ning together  of  the  contained  gas-bubbles  and  steam-bubbles  forms 
huge  blisters  in  the  viscous  mass,  which,  on  hardening,  form  cavities 
often  of  great  size.  Thus,  recent  lavas  have  often  a  cavernous  and 
galleried  structure  (page  76). 

Classification  of  Lavas. — Miner alogimUy,  lava  consists  essentially 
of  feldspar,  augite,  and  magnetite,  either  intimately  mixed,  as  in  glassy 
lava,  or  aggregated  in  more  or  less  distinct  particles  or  crystals,  as  in  the 
stony  varieties.  Xow,  feldspar  is  a  light-colored  mineral,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  2-5,  while  augite  and  magnetite  are  usually  very 
dark-colored  minerals,  having  specific  gravities  of  about  3-5  to  5.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  feldspar  predominates,  the 
lava  is  lighter  colored  and  of  less  specific  gravity ;  and  in  proportion 
as  augite  and  magnetite  predominate,  the  rock  is  darker  and  heavier. 
Chemically,  feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of 
Silica  (acid  silicate).  The  alkali  may  be  either  potash,  and  then  it  is 
called  iMmh  feldspar,  or  ortUoclase  ;  or  else  it  is  soda  and  lime,  and 
then  it  is  called  soda-lime  feldspar,  or  plagiodase.  Of  these  two  the 
former  is  the  more  acid.  Augite  is  a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  with  excess  of  base  (basic  silicate).  Therefore,  lava  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — acidic  lavas  and  lasic  lavas.  In  the  former, 
feldspar  predominates,  in  the  latter  augite.  Moreover,  in  the  one  the 
form  of  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other  plagioclase.  Further,  it  is  . 
seen  that  all  lavas  are  midtiple  silicates,  like  glass  :  they  are,  therefore,  ' 
true  glass-mixtures.  Xow,  the  acidic  lavas  are  a  more  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, the  basic  lavas  a  more  easily  fusible  glass-mixture.  Either  of 
these  two  kinds  of  lava  may  exist  in  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned 
above — viz.,  as  stony,  glassy,  vesicular,  or  tufaceous  lava.  Trachyte  is 
an  example  of  acidic  lava,  and  lasalt  of  basic  lava  in  a  stony  condition. 
Pumice  is  a  peculiar  vesicular  variety  of  feldspathic  lava. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fusion  aud  subsequent  cooling  of 
granite,  or  gneiss,  or  even  of  the  purer  varieties  of  mixed  sandstones 
and  clays,  would  make  a  travlnjiic  lava;  while  the  fusion  and  cooling  of 
impure  slates  and  shales  and  iimestones  would  produce  hitsaUlc  lava. 

Gas,  Smoke,  and  Flame.— The  gases  emitted  by  volcanoes  are  princi- 
pally .v/(w«,  sulphurous  vapor  (S  and  SO^),  hijdrorMoriv  arid,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  By  far  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  steam.  In  violent, 
explosive  eruptions,  which  eject  principally  cinders  and  ashes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  water,  mostly  in  the  form  of  steam,  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  ejected  materials.  In  quiet  lava-eruptions,  like  those 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  the  quantity  of  steam  and  gases  is  small. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  volcanoes 
near  the  sea,  that  the  gases  ejected  are  such  as  might  be  formed  from 
sea-water  and  from  limestone.  The  so-called  smoke  and  flame  of  vol- 
canoes have  no  connection  with  combustion.  The  condensed  vapors 
and  the  ashes  suspended  in  the  air,  often  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
midnight-darkness  at  high  noon,  form  the  smoke ;  and  the  red  glare 
of  the  same,  reflecting  the  light  from  the  incandescent  lava  beneath, 
forms  the  apparent  flame. 

All  volcanic  ejections,  except  the  gases,  accumulate  about  the  crater, 
and  continue  to  increase  with  every  successive  eruption,  forming  a  sort 
of  stratified  deposit.  Sometimes  the  cone  is  made  up  of  successive 
•layers  of  lava,  as  in  Hawaiian  volcanoes;  sometimes  it  is  made  up  of 
successive  layers  of  cinders  or  tufa ;  sometimes  of  alternate  layers  of 
lava  and  tufa.  Stratified  materials  of  this  kind,  however,  can  not 
be  confounded  with  those  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  In  the 
former  case  the  stratification  is  not  the  result  of  the  sorting  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

Kinds  of  Volcanic  Cones. — A'olcanic  cones  and  craters  have  been 
divided  into  two  kinds — viz.,  cones  of  elevation  and  cones  of  eruption. 
A  cone  of  elevation  is  formed  by  interior  forces  lifting  the  crust  of  the 
earth  at  a  particular  point  until  the  latter  breaks  and  forms  a  crater, 
through  which  eruptions  take  place.  It  is  an  eartli-lilister  which 
swells  and  breaks  at  the  top.  A  cone  of  eruption,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
formed  by  the  accitmulation  around  a  crater  of  its  own  ejection.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  among  physical  geologists  as  to  whether 
existing  volcanic  cones  are  formed  mostly  by  the  one  method  or  the 
other.  We  will  not  enter  into  this  discussion.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  most  cones  are  principally  cones  of  eruption,  although 
their  height  and  size  have  been  increased  somewhat  also  by  elevating 
forces. 

Mode  of  Formation  of  a  Volcanic  Cone. — A  volcano  commences— i. 
As  a  simple  opening  in  the  earth's  crust,  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no 
elevation.     Through  this  ojiening  or  crater  are  ejected,  from  time  to 
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time,  lava,  cinders,  ashes,  etc.,  which  accumulate  immediately  about  the 
crater,  and  continue  to  increase,  by  successive  layers,  with  every  erup- 


FiG.  77. — Section  across  Hawaii. 

tion.  Ejections  of  jDure  lava,  particularly  if  the  lava  is  very  fluid,  form 
a  cone  of  broad  base  and  low  inclination.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Pacific  volcanoes.  Fig.  77  is  a  section  through  Hawaii,  showing  the 
slope  of  the  pure  lava-cones  of  Mauna  Loa  (X),  nearly  14,000  feet 

high,andof  Mauna  Kea  (A').  Tufa- 
cones  and  cinder-cones  (Fig.  78)  take 
a  much  higher  angle  of  slope.  2. 
With  every  eruption  the  powerful 
internal  forces  fissure  the  mountain, 
in  lines  radiating  from  the  crater. 
These  fissures  are  filled  with  liquid 
lava,  which,  on  hardening,  forms 
radiating  dil-e.'i,  intersecting  the  layers  of  ejections,  and  binding  them 
into  a  more  solid  mass.      Fig.   79  shows  how  these   dikes,  rendered 


Fig.  78. — Section  of  Cinder-Cone. 


Fig.  79.— Dikes  at  tlie  Base  of  the  Serra  del  Solftzio,  Etna. 
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more  visible  by  erosion,  intersect  the  strata.  3.  After  a  time,  when 
the  mountain  has  grown  to  considerable  height,  the  force  necessary 
to  raise  liquid  lava  to  the  lip  of  the  crater  becomes  so  great  that 
it  breaks  in  preference  through  the  fissured  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  secondary  craters  thus  formed  immediately  commence  to  make 
accumulations  around  themselves,  and  thus  form  secoiidanj  coin's  (Fig. 
80,  6''),  or  monticules,  about  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  primary 

o 


Fig.  80. — Section  of  Volcano,  eliowing  Monticules, 

cone.  If  a  secondary  cone  becomes  extinct,  it  is  finally  buried  (Fig. 
(SO,  c")  in  the  layers  of  the  primary  cone.  4.  Finally,  in  volcjwioes  of 
the  explosive  type,  during  great  eruptions  the  whole  top  of  the  mount- 
ain is  often  blown  off,  and  in  volcanoes  of  the  quieter  type  is  melted 
and  falls  in — in  either  case  forming  an  immense  crater,  within  which,  by 
subsequent  eruptions,  another  smaller  cone  of  eruption  is  built  up,  and 
in  this  latter  often  a  still  smaller  cone  is  again  built.  This  cone-ivitliiii- 
cone  structure  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  condition,  and  still 
better  by  the   history,  of    Vesuvius.      Vesuvius   is   a   double-peaked 


Fig.  81.— Section  of  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Somma, 

mountain,  with  a  deep,  semicircular  valley  between  the  jieaks.  The 
present  active  cone  of  A'esuvius  is  encircled  by  a  rampart,  very  high 
on  one  side,  and  called  Jlount  Somma,  but  traceable  to  some  degree  all 
around,  and  having  the  same  structure  as  \'esuvius  itself.  This  ram- 
part is  the  remains  of  a  great  crater,  many  miles  in  diameter.  Fig.  81 
is  an  ideal  section  through  Blount  Somma  (>S'),  and  Vesuvius  (  I').  S' 
is  the  almost  obliterated  remains  of  the  old  crater  on  tlie  other  side. 
This  is  further  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  mount- 
ain, which  records  the  repeated  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  tliese 
cones  within  cones.  Fig.  8^  is  an  outline  of  Vesuvius  as  it  existed  in 
1756  ;  *  <S'  is  Mount  Somma. 

*  Scrope,  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xiv,  p.  1 39. 
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Many  other  volcanoes  are  known  which  have  similar  circular  ram- 
parts made  up  of  layers  of  volcanic  ejections.    One  of  the  most  remark- 


1,1.  A  V 

Fig.  82.— Mount  Vesuvius  in  1756  {after  Scrope). 

able  of  these  is  Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Fig.  83).  The 
difference  between  this  and  Vesuvius  is,  that  the  circle  is  more  com- 
plete.* 


Fig.  83.— Section  across  Barren  Island  {after  Mallett):  sL  sea-level, 
show  the  supposed  former  condition. 


The  dotted  line  is  added  to 


Comparison  between  a  Volcanic  Cone  and  an  Exogenous  Tree.— It 

is  evident,  then,  that  a  cone  of  eruption  grows  by  layers  successively 
applied  on  the  outside.  Both  in  structure  and  growth  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  compared  to  an  exogenous  tree :  1.  As  the  sap  ascends 
through  the  center  of  the  shoot  and  descends  on  the  outside,  forming 
layers  of  wood,  one  outside  of  the  other,  increasing 
every  year  the  height  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree ;  so 
in  a  volcano  lava  ascends  through  the  center  and  pours 
over  the  outside,  forming  also  successive  layers,  in- 
creasing both  the  diameter  and  the  height.  2.  As  a 
cross-section  of  a  tree  shows  concentric  ritigs  around 
(Fig.  84)  a  central  pith,  and  is  traversed  'b^  pith-rays  ; 
so  a  cross-section  of  a  volcano  would  show  a  central  crater,  with  con- 
centric layers,  traversed  by  radiating  dikes.  3.  As  on  the  pith-rays, 
where  they  emerge  upon  the  surface,  arise  buds,  which  grow  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  trunk ;  so  on  the  radiating  dikes  are  formed  monti- 


FlG.  84. 


*  Medlicot  and  Blandford,  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,  p.  736. 
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cules,  which  grow  like  the  principal  cone.  If  buds  die,  they  are  cov- 
ered up  in  the  annual  layers  of  the  trunk ;  so,  in  like  manner,  extinct 
monticules  are  buried  in  the  layers  of  the  princii)al  cone. 

Estimate  of  the  Age  of  Volcanoes. — The  age  of  exogenous  trees,  as 
is  well  known,  may  be  estimated  by  counting  the  annual  rings.  The 
age  of  Tolcanoes  can  not  be  estimated  accurately  in  a  similar  manner  : 
1.  Because  the  overflows  are  not  regularly  periodical ;  2.  Because  in 
the  case  of  lava-overflows  it  requires  many  overflows  to  make  one 
complete  layer ;  and,  3.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
section  of  the  mountain.  Xevertheless,  Nature  gives  us  partial  sec- 
tions, which  reveal  an  almost  incalculable  antiquity.  Thus,  the  Val  de 
Bove,  of  Etna  (a  huge  valley  reaching  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
foot,  and  probably  formed  by  an  ingulfment  of  a  portion  of  the  mount- 
ain), gives  a  perpendicular  section  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
3,000  feet  deep.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  section  the  mountain 
is  composed  entirely  of  layers  of  lava  and  cinders.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  whole  mountain  to  its  very  base,  11,000  feet, 
is  similarly  composed.  That  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate  this  im- 
mense pile,  11,000  feet  high  and  ninety  miles  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  was  almost  inconceivably  great,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Etna 
had  already  attained  very  nearly  its  present  size  and  shape  3,500  years 
ago,  when  it  was  observed  by  the  early  Greek  writers.  The  lava-stream 
which  stopped  the  Carthaginians  in  their  march  against  Syracuse,  396 
}-ears  before  Christ,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  surface,  not  yet  covered  by 
subsequent  eruptions.  And  yet  Etna  belongs  to  the  most  recent  geo- 
logical epoch,  for  it  has  broken  through,  and  is  built  upon,  the  newer 
tertiary  strata. 

Theory  of  Volcanoes. 

In  the  theory  of  volcanoes  there  are  two  things  to  be  accounted  for, 
viz.  :  1.  The  force  necessary  to  raise  melted  lava  to  the  lips  of  the  crater, 
and  even  to  project  it  with  violence  high  into  the  air;  2.  The  heat 
necessary  to  fuse  rocks  and  form  lava. 

Force. — The  specific  gravity  of  lava  being  about  2-5  to  3,  it  would 
require  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  for  every  eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  vertical  elevation  of  the  liquid 
mass.  The  following  table  gives  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  for  four 
well-known  volcanoes,  assuming  the  point  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
to  be  at  the  sea-level : 


NAME. 

Height. 

Press 

are  in  atmoBpheres. 

3,900  feet 
11,000     " 
13,800     " 
19,660     " 

325 

Etna 

920 

1,150 

Cotopaxi 

1,C38 

1 
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The  lava  is  often,  however,  in  a  frothy  or  vesicular  condition.  In  such 
cases  the  pressure  necessary  to  joroduce  overflow  would  be  much  less. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  in  most  cases  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
lift  lava  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  but  to  project  it  thousands  of  feet  in 
the  air.  A  rock-mass  of  over  2,700  cubic  feet  was  projected  from  the 
crater  of  Cotopaxi  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  (Lyell).  The  agent  of 
this  prodigious  force  is  evidently  gas  and  vapors,  especially  steam.  The 
great  quantity  of  steam  issuing  from  all  volcanoes,  but  especially  from 
those  of  the  explosive  type,  is  sufficient  proof.  Thus  far  theorists  gen- 
erally agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge  into  the  most  oppo- 
site directions. 

The  Heat. — There  are  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  source  of 
the  heat  associated  with  volcanic  eruptions.  Two  prominent  views, 
however,  may  be  said  to  divide  geologists.  According  to  the  one,  the 
heat  is  the  remains  of  the  primal  heat  of  the  once  universally  incandes- 
cent earth;  according  to  the  other,  the  heat  is  produced  by  chemical 
or  median  ical  action.  According  to  the  former,  the  heat  is  general,  and 
only  the  access  of  water  is  local ;  according  to  the  latter,  both  the  heat 
and  the  access  of  water  are  local.  According  to  the  former,  volcanoes 
are  openings  through  the  comparatively  thin  crust,  revealing  the  uni- 
versal interior  fluid  ;  according  to  the  latter,  they  are  openings  into 
isolated  interior  lakes  of  molten  matter.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
"  interior  fluidity  "  theory ;  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
may  be  called  respectively  the  "  chemical  "  and  the  "  mechanical "  the- 
ory.    In  all,  access  of  water  to  the  hot  interior  furnishes  the  force. 

Internal  Fluidity  Theory. — This  theory  supposes  that  the  earth,  from 
its  original  incandescent  condition,  slowly  cooled  and  formed  a  surface- 
crust  ;  that  this  surface-crust,  though  ever  thickening  by  additions  to 
its  interior  surface,  is  still  comparatively  very  thin,  and  beneath  it  is 
still  the  universal  incandescent  liquid ;  that  by  movements  of  the  sur- 
face the  solid  crust  is  fissured,  and  water  from  the  sea  or  from  other 
sources  finds  its  way  to  the  incandescent  liquid  mass,  and  develops 
elastic  force  sufficient  to  produce  eruption. 

By  this  view  the  focus  of  volcanoes  is  situated  at  the  lower  limit  of 
the  solid  crust.  The  theory  seems  clear  and  simple  enough,  but  when 
closely  examined  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accept- 
ance. 

Objections. — The  objections  to  this  view  are  :  1.  That  the  crust,  as 
already  shown,  must  be  far  thicker  than  this  theory  requires,  probably 
hundreds  of  miles  thick,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  liquid  interior 
at  all ;  but  volcanoes  are  evidently  very  superficial  phenomena.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  these  theorists  have  been  driven  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  local  thinnings  of  the  solid  crust  in  the  region  of 
volcanoes. 
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3.  Pressure  on  a  general  interior  liquid  from  any  cause  at  any  place 
would,  by  the  law  of  hydrostatics,  be  transmitted  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  crust,  whicli  would,  therefore,  yield  at  the  weakest  point,  wher- 
ever that  may  be,  even  though  it  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlio  globe  ; 
but  the  force  of  volcanic  eruption  is  evidently  just  beneath  the  volcano. 

3.  ^''olcanoes  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  therefore  near  to- 
gether, often  erupt  indejiendently,  as  if  each  had  its  own  reservoir  of 
liquid  matter.  The  pressure  of  these  two  objections  has  driven  many 
to  the  admission  of  a  sort  of  honeij-comhed  reiiudns  of  the  interior 
liquid  inclosed  in  the  solid  crust,  and  now  isolated  both  from  the  inte- 
rior liquid  and  from  each  other. 

i.  Tliere  is  a  limit  to  the  descent  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth ;  gravity  urges  it  downward,  but  the  interior  heat  drives  it 
back.  The  limit,  therefore,  will  be  where  these  two  balance  each 
other,  i.  e.,  where  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  the  superincum- 
bent column  of  water.  We  will  call  this  point  the  limit  of  volcanic 
waters.  It  is  evident  that  when  water  was  first  condensed  on  the  cool- 
ing earth,  this  limit  was  at  the  surface :  water  could  not  penetrate  at 
all.  As  the  earth  cooled,  this  limit  became  deeper  and  deeper  ;  and,  if 
the  earth  became  perfectly  cool  to  the  center,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  water  on  the  earth  would  be  absorbed.  This  is  per- 
haps the  case  with  the  moon  now. 

Xow,  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  limit  of  volcanic  water  the  in- 
terior heat  of  the  earth,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1°  for  every  fifty  feet, 
would  be  far  short  of  the  temperature  necessary  for  igneous  fusion  of 
rocks.  Again,  the  elastic  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  superincum- 
bent water  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  break  up  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  or  raise  melted  lava  to  the  surface. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  this  subject,  as  it  is  too  complex  to  be  yet 
solved  by  science.     We  rely,  therefore,  on  the  first  three  objections. 

Chemical  Theory. — Whether  or  not  the  earth  consist  of  solid  crust 
covering  an  interior  liquid,  it  almost  certainly  consists  of  an  oxidized 
crust  covering  an  unoxidized  interior.  Now,  the  oxidizing  agents  are 
water  and  air,  and  therefore  the  limit  of  the  oxidized  crust  is  the  limit 
of  volcanic  water.  Therefore,  the  oxidizing  agent  and  the  unoxidized 
material  are  in  close  proximity,  and  the  former  ever  encroaching  on  the 
latter,  and  therefore  liable  at  any  moment  to  set  up  chemical  action, 
the  intensity  of  which  would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  If 
the  action  be  intense,  heat  may  ibe  formed  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks 
and  to  develop  elastic  force  necessary  to  produce  eruption. 

In  this  general  form,  the  chemical  theory  seems  plausible,  but  many 
have  attempted  to  give  it  more  definiteness,  and  to  explain  the  special 
forms  of  oxidization  which  cause  volcanoes.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  definite  forms  is  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  attributed  it  to 
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the  contact  of  water  with  metallic  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  such  definite  forms  the 
theory  seems  far  too  hypothetical. 

Recent  Theories.  —  1.  Aqueo-igneous  Theory. — Accumulation  of 
sediment  on  sea-bottoms  would  necessarily  produce  corresponding  rise 
of  isogeotherms,  and  thus  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  would  invade 
the  sediments  with  their  contained  waters.  The  lower  portion  of  sedi- 
ments 10,000  feet  thick  would  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  260° 
Fahr.,  and  of  40,000  feet  thick  (sediments  of  this  thickness  and  more  are 
known)  to  that  of  860°.  This  temperature,  or  even  a  less  temperature 
if  alkali  be  present,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  presence  of  the  contained 
water  of  the  sediments  to  produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  and 
probably  to  develop  elastic  force  sufficient  to  produce  eruption.  This 
view  was  first  brought  forward  by  John  Herschel.  Observe  that  this 
temperature  and  the  corresponding  force  would  be  gradually  developed 
as  the  accumulation  jDrogressed,  until  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects. 
Observe,  again,  that  in  this  case  the  water  does  not  seek  the  heat  by 
descending  (the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  we  have  already  seen), 
but  the  heat  seeks  the  already  imprisoned  water  by  ascending. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  cases  of  eruption  of  hot  mud  and  of 
aqueo-igneously  fused  lavas  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  but  the 
temperature  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  true  igneous  fusion. 

2.  MecJianiccd  Theory. — As  we  shall  explain  hereafter  (p.  263), 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  con- 
tracting more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  and  that  the  exterior  is  thus 
necessarily  thrust  upon  itself  by  irresistible  horizontal  pressure.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mallet,  the  crushing  of  the  rocky  crust  in  places  under 
this  pressure  develops  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks,  and  to  produce 
eruption.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  heat  thus  generated 
would  alone  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Issuing  of  Superheated  Gases. — Eev.  0.  Fisher  has  advanced  a 
view  which  deserves  attention.  He  thinks  volcanoes  are  vents  through 
which  issue  from  the  earth's  interior  superheated  steam  and  gases, 
melting  the  rocks  in  their  course  and  ejecting  them  by  their  press- 
ure. According  to  this  view,  the  water  is  not  derived  from  the  sur- 
face, but  is  original  and  constituent.  This  view  is  independent  of 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  whether  solid  or  liquid ;  for  a 
temperature  which  would  permit  solidity  at  great  depths  would  pro- 
duce fusion  under  less  pressure  near  the  surface.*  The  sun  may  be 
regarded  as  a  globe  in  an  earlier  and  more  active  stage  of  vulcanism. 
From  its  interior  gases  are  seen  to  issue  in  great  quantity,  and  almost 
constantly. 

*  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  1875. 
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4.  Fnvfwich's  TJicDri/. — If  we  assume  tlio  existence  of  a  sub-crust 
\a\ev  of  liquid  matter,  then  lateral  crushing  of  the  earth's  crust,  such 
as  undoubted!}'  occurs  in  mountain-making,  would  squeeze  the  liquid 
upward  into  and  through  fissures  to  the  surface,  producing  the  quieter 
lava-eniptious ;  or  else,  coming  in  contact  in  its  upward  C(jurse  with 
subterranean  waters,  especially  abundant  in  the  fissured  and  cavernous 
structure  of  recent  lavas,  would  develop  steam  and  therefore  violent 
explosive  eruptions. 

S alio rdi mite  Voleanie  Pheuomena. 

These  are  hot  sjiriii;/.^,  carhoinited  spriiiys,  solfafaras,  fumaroles, 
viU(t-r<iJr(ii!(ies,  and  gei/sers.  They  are  all  serondarij  phenomena,  i.  e., 
formed  by  the  percolation  of  meteoric  water  through  hot  volcanic  ejec- 
tions. Or  perha})S  in  some  cases  the  heat  may  be  produced  by  slow 
rock-crushing  by  horizontal  pressure,  as  explained  above,  or  else  by 
local  chemical  action. 

General  Explanation. — Thick  masses  of  lava  oiTtpoured  from  vol- 
canoes remain  hot  in  their  interior  for  an  incalculable  time.  Water 
percolating  through  these  acquires  their  heat,  and  comes  up  again  as 
hot  springs ;  or,  if  in  addition  it  contains  lime,  as  lime-depositing 
springs ;  or,  if  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonated  springs ;  or,  if 
it  contains  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  as  solfataras. 
If  condensible  vapors  issue  in  abundance  so  as  to  make  an  ajipearance 
of  smoke,  they  are  called  fumaroles.  If  the  hot  water  brings  up  with 
it  mud  which  accumulates  about  the  vent,  then  it  is  a  mud-spring  or 
a  mud-volcano.  If  the  heat  is  very  great,  so  that  violent  eruption  of 
■water  takes  place  periodically,  then  it  becomes  a  geyser.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  carbonated  lime-depositing  springs  (p.  7 1).  We 
shall  again,  under  the  head  of  the  theory  of  mineral  veins  (p.  245), 
speak  of  solfataras.    T?ie  only  one  which  need  detain  us  now  is  geysers. 

Genders. 

A  geyser  may  be  defined  as  a  perindieulhj  eruptive  spring.  Gey- 
sers are  found  only  in  Iceland,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  the  Vnited 
States,  and  in  Xew  Zealand.  The  so-called  geysers  of  California  are 
rather  fumaroles.  Those  of  Iceland  have  been  long  studied ;  we  will, 
therefore,  describe  these  first. 

Iceland  is  a  volcanic  jilatean,  with  a  narrow  marginal  haliitable 
region  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  The  interior  plateau  is  the  seat  of 
every  species  of  volcanic  action,  viz.,  lava-eruptions,  solfataras,  mud- 
volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  geysei-s.  There  are  sevt-ral  hundred  vents 
of  all  kinds  in  comparatively  small  space,  among  which  are  many  gey- 
sers.    One  of  these,  the  (Ireut  G'ei/ser,  has  long  attracted  atleution. 

Description. — The  Great  Geyser  is  a  basin  or  pool  lifty-six  feet  in 
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diameter,  on  the  top  of  a  mound  thirty  feet  high.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  descends  a  funnel-shaped  pipe  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  seventy-eight  feet  deep.  Both  the  basin  and  the  tube  are  lined 
with  silica,  evidently  deposited  from  the  water.    The  natural  inference 


is,  that  the  mound  is  built  up  by  deposit  from  the  water,  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  a  volcanic  cone  is  built  up  by  its  own  ejections. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  the  basin  is  iilled  to  the  brim 
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With  perfectly  transparent  watei-,  liaving  a  temperature  of  about  170° 
to  180°. 

Phenomena  of  an  Eruption.— 1.  Immediately  preceding  the  erup- 
tions sounds  like  cannonading  arc  heard  beneath,  and  bubbles  rise  and 
break  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  2.  A  bulging  of  the  surface  is  then 
seen,  and  the  water  overflows  the  basin.  3.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  whole  of  the  water  in 
the  tube  and  basin  is  shot 
upward  one  hundred  feet 
high,  forming  a  fountain 
of  dazzling  splendor.  4. 
The  eruption  of  \\ater  is 
immediatcl}-  followed  by 
the  escajie  of  steam  with  a 
roaring  noise.  These  last 
two  phenomena  are  repeat- 
ed several  times,  so  that 
the  fountain  continues  to 
play  for  several  minutes, 
until  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  and  then 
all  is  again  quiet  until  another  eruption.  The  level  of  the  water  after 
an  eruption  is  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  tube.  The  frequency  of  the 
eruptions  is  slowly  diminishing.     In  18(M  it  was  once  every  hour;  now 


Fig.  86.— (After  Hayden.) 


Flo.  87.— The  Turban  (after  Ilaydcn). 


several  days  often  elapse.*     Throwing  large  stones  into  the  tube  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  on  the  eruption  more  quickly. 

Yellowstone  Geysers. — In  magnificence  of  geyser  display.^,  however, 
Iceland  is  far  surpassed  by  the  geyser  basin  of  Firehole  liiver.     This 


*  Daubrfie,  Archives  do3  Sciences,  vol.  xix,  p.  425,  1888. 
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wonderful  geyser  region  is  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  an  elevated  volcanic  plateau  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
^ladison  liiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  the  Snake  Eiyer,  a 


KH^fcjaMKr-^i'',  'lira.' 


Giaut  Geys^er  (after  Hayden). 


tributary  of  the  Columbia.  The  basin  is  only  about  three  miles  wide. 
About  it  are  abundant  evidences  of  prodigious  volcanic  activity  in  for- 
mer times,  and  although  primary  volcanic  activity  has  ceased,  second- 
ary volcanic  phenomena  are  developed  on  a  stupendous  scale  and  of 
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every  kind,  viz. :  hot  springs,  carbonated  springs,  fumarolcs,  mud-vol- 
canoes, and  goYsors.  In  the  ^'^'llo\vstone  Park  itself  there  are  at  least 
3,000  vents  of  all  kinds,  and  of  these  more  than  sixty  are  eruptive  gey- 
sers. In  some  plaees,  as  on  Gardiner's  liivei',  the  hot  springs  are  most- 
ly lime-depositing  (i>age  77) ;  in  others,  as  on  Firehole  Eiver,  they  are 
geysers  depositing  silica. 


Fia.  89— Bec-Hivc  Geyser  (from  a  Drawing  by  Holmes). 


In  the  upper  geyser  basin  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  snowy  de- 
posit from  the  hot  geyser-waters.  The  surface  of  tlie  mound-like, 
chimney-like,  and  hive-like  elevations  (Fig.  00),  immediately  surround- 
ing the  vents,  is,  in  some  cases,  ornamented   in  the  most  e.x(iuisite 
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manner  by  deposits  of  the  same,  in  the  form  of  scalloped  embroidery 
set  with  pearly  tubercles ;  in  others  the  siliceous  deposits  take  the 
most  fantastic  forms  (Figs.  85,  86,  87).  In  some  places  the  silica  is 
deposited  in  large  quantities,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  in  a  gelatinous 

condition  like  starch-piaste.  Trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  immersed  in  these 
waters  are  speedily  petrified. 

We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
grandest  of  these  geysers  : 

1.  The  "  Grand  Geyser,"  according  to 
Hayden,  throws  up  a  column  of  water  six 
feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  200 
feet,  while  the  steam  ascends  1,000  feet 
or  more.  The  eruption  is  repeated  every 
thirty- two  hours,  and  lasts  twenty  min- 
utes. In  a  state  of  quiescence  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  the  surface  is 
about  150°. 

2.  The  "  Giantess^'  throws  up  a  large 
column  twenty  feet  in  diameter  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  through  this 
great  mass  it  shoots  up  five  or  six  lesser 
jets  to  a  height  of  250  feet.  Its  erup- 
tions are  fitful  but  last  sometimes  several 
hours. 

3.  The  "Giant"  (Fig.  88)  throws  a 
column  five  feet  in  diameter  140  feet 
high,  and  plays  continuously  for  three 
hours. 

4.  The  "  Bee  -  Hive  "  (Fig.  89),  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  mound,  shoots 

up  a  splendid  column  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  by 
measurement  of  219  feet,  and  plays  fifteen  minutes. 

5.  "  Old  Faithful,"  so  called  from  the  frequency  and  regularity  of 
its  eruptions,  throws  up  a  column  six  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of 
100  to  150  feet  regularly  every  hour,  and  plays  each  time  fifteen  minutes. 

Theories  of  Geyser-Eruption. — The  water  of  geysers  is  not  volcanic 
water,  but  simple  spring-water.  A  geyser  is  not,  therefore,  a  volcano 
ejecting  water,  but  a  true  spring.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  the  cause  of  their  truly  wonderful  eruptions. 

Mackenzie's  Theory. — According  to  Mackenzie,  the  eruptions  of  the 
Great  Geyser  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  its  pipe  connected 
by  a  narrow  conduit  with  the  lower  part  of  a  subterranean  cave, 
whose  walls  are   heated  by  the   near  vicinity  of  volcanic  fires.     Fig. 


Fig.  90.- 


-Forms  of  Geyser-Craters  (after 
Haydeu). 
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Fig.  91. — Mackenzie's  Theory  of  Eruption. 


91  represents  a  section  through  the  basin,  tube,  and  supposed  cave. 
Now,  if  meteoric  wuter  should  run  into  the  cave  through  fissures  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  evaporate,  it  would  accumulate  until  it  rose  above, 
and  therefore  closed,  the  opening  at  a.  The  steam,  now  having  no  out- 
let, would  condense  in  the  chamber  b  until  its  pressure  raised  the  water 
into  the  pipe,  and  caused  it  to  overflow  the  basin.  The  pressure  still 
continuing,  all  the  water 
would  be  driven  out  of 
the  cave,  and  partly  up 
the  pipe.  Now,  the  press- 
ure which  sustained  the 
whole  column  a  d  would 
not  only  sustain,  but 
eject  with  violence,  the 
column  ('  d.  The  steam 
would  escape,  the  ejected 
water  would  cool,  and 
a  period  of  quiescence 
would  follow.  If  there 
were  but  one  geyser  in  Iceland,  this  would  be  rightly  considered  a  very 
ingenious  and  probable  hypothesis,  for  without  doubt  we  may  conceive 
of  a  cave  and  conduit  so  constructed  as  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
But  there  are  many  eruptive  springs  in  Iceland,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  all  of  them  should  have  caves  and  conduits  so  peculiarly  con- 
structed.    This  theory  is  therefore  entirely  untenable. 

Bunsen's  Investigations.  —  The  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  his 
theory  of  the  eruption  and  the  formation  of  geysers  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  illustrations  of  scientific  induction  which  we  have  in 
geology.  We  therefore  give  it,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  its  strict 
geological  importance  warrants. 

Bunsen  examined  all  the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland.  1. 
He  ascertained  that  geyser-water  is  meteoric  water,  containing  the 
soluble  matters  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  He  formed  iden- 
tical water  by  digesting  Iceland  rocks  in  hot  rain-water.  2.  He  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  two  kinds  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  viz.,  acid 
springs  and  alkaline-carionate  spriugs,  and  that  only  alkaline-car- 
bonate springs  contain  any  silica  in  solution.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
alkaline  waters,  especially  if  hot,  are  the  natural  solvents  of  silica.  3. 
He  ascertained  that  only  the  silicafcd  springs  form  geysers.  Here  is 
one  important  step  taken — one  condition  of  geyser-formation  discov- 
ered. Deposit  of  silica  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  geysers.  The 
tube  of  a  geyser  is  not  an  accidental  conduit,  but  is  built  up  by  its  own 
deposit.  ■!.  Of  silicated  springs,  only  those  villi  deep  tubes  erupt — 
another  condition.     5.  Contrary  to  previous  opinion,  the  silica  in  solu- 
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tion  does  not  deposit  on  cooling,  but  only  by  drying.  This  would  make 
the  building-up  of  a  geyser-tube  an  inconceivably  slow  process,  and  the 
time  i^roportionally  long.  6.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin 
was  found  to  be  usually  170°  to  180°,  and  that  in  the  tube  to  increase 
rapidly,  though  not  regularly,  with  depth.  Moreover,  the  temperature, 
both  at  the  surface  and  at  all  depths,  increased  regularly  as  the  time  of 
eruption  approached.  Just  before  the  eruption  it  was,  at  the  depth  of 
about  forty-five  feet,  very  near  the  boiling-point /o/-  tliut  ilejith. 

Theory  of  Geyser-Eruption — Principles. — 1.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  boiling-point  of  water  rises  as  the  pressure  increases.  This  is  shown 
in  the  adjoining  table.  2.  It  follows  from  the 
above  that  if  water  be  under  strong  pressure, 
and  at  high  temperature,  though  below  its 
boiling-point  for  that  pressure,  and  the  press- 
ure be  diminished  sufficiently,  it  will  immedi- 
ately flash  into  steam.  3.  Water  heated  be- 
neath, if  the  circulation  be  unimpeded,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  temperature,  throughout.  That  it  is  never  the  same 
temperature  precisely  is  shown  by  the  circulation  itself,  which  is  caused 
by  difference  of  temperature,  producing  difference  in  density.  The 
phenomenon  of  simmering  is  also  a  well-known  evidence  of  this  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  since  it  is  produced  by  the  collapse  of  steam-bub- 
bles rising  into  the  cooler  water  above.  4.  But  if  the  circulation  be 
impeded,  as  when  the  water  is  contained  in  long,  narrow,  irregular 
tubes,  and  heated  with  great  rapidity,  the  temperature  may  be  greater 
below  than  above  to  any  extent,  and 
the  boiling-point  may  be  reached  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  while  it  is 
far  from  this  point  in  the  upper  part. 
Application  to  Geysers. — We  will 
suppose  a  geyser  to  have  a  simple  but 
irregular  tube,  without  a  cave,  heated 
below  by  volcanic  fires,  or  by  still  hot 
volcanic  ejections.  Now,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  increases  rapidly  with 
the  depth,  but  is,  at  every  depth  to 
which  observation  extends,  short  of  the 
boiling  -  point  for  that  depth.  Let 
absciss  a  d  (Fig.  92)  represent  depth 
in  the  tube,  and  also  pressures ;  and  the  corresponding  temperature  be 
measured  on  the  ordinate  a  n.  If,  then,  al,l  c,  c  d,  represent  equal 
depths  of  thirty-three  or  more  feet,  which  is  equal  to  one  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  curve  e/ passing  through  212°,  250°,  275°,  and  293°,  at  the 
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horizontal  lines,  representing  one  atmosphere,  two  atmospheres,  three 
atmospheres,  etc.,  would  eorrectly  repn'sent  the  increasing  boiling- 
points  as  we  pass  downward.  We  shall  call  this  line,  cf,  f/te  curve  of 
loiU)i(j-poinf.  The  line  a  g  commencing  at  the  surface  at  180°,  and 
gradually  approaching  the  boiling-point  line,  but  everywhere  within  it, 
would  represent  the  actual  temperature  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  A\'e 
shall  call  this  tlic  line  of  actual  temperature.  Now,  Bunsen  found  tliat, 
as  the  time  of  erniition  approached,  the  temperature  at  every  depth 
approached  the  boiling-point  for  that  depth — i.  e.,  the  line  ((  g  moved 
toward  the  line  c  f  Tliere  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  at  the  moment 
of  eruption,  at  some  point  below  the  reach  of  observation,  the  line  a  g 
actually  touches  the  line  ef — the  boiling-point  for  that  depth  is  actually 
reached.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  tlie  tube,  or  perhajjs  even  in  the  subterranean  channels  which 
lead  to  the  tube,  would  be  changed  into  steam,  and  the  expianding  steam 
would  lift  tlie  whole  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  and  cause  the  water 
in  the  basin  to  l)ulye  and  overfluw.  As  soon  as  the  water  overflowed, 
the  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  every  part  of  the  tube,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  quantity  of  water  before  very  near  the  boiling-point 
would  flash  into  steam  and  instantly  eject  the  whole  of  the  water  in 
the  pipe ;  and  the  steam  itself  would  rush  out  immediately  afterward. 
The  premonitory  cannonading  beneath  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
collapse  of  large  steam-bubbles  rising  through  the  cooler  water  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube;  in  other  words,  it  is  simmering  on  a  huge  scale. 
An  eruption  is  more  quickly  brought  on  by  throwing  stones  into  the 
throat  of  the  geyser,  because  the 
circulation  is  thus  more  efEectu- 
ally  impeded. 

The  theory  given  above  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Bunsen  for  the 
eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser,  but 
modifled  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  geysers.  In  the  Great  Geyser, 
as  already  stated,  Bunsen  found  a 
point  forty-five  feet  deep,  where 
the  temperature  was  nearer  the 
boiling-point  than  at  any  tcifJiin 
reach  of  observation.  This  point, 
forty-five  feet  deep,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Bunsen's  theory. 

To  illustrate  :  if  ef  (Fig.  93)  represent  again  the  curve  of  boiling-point, 
then  the  curve  of  actual  temperature  in  the  Great  (Jeyscr  tube  would 
be  the  irregular  line  a  g  h.  At  the  moment  of  eruption,  this  line 
touched  boiling-point  at  g.     Then  would  follow  the  instantaneous  for- 
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mation  of  steam,  and  the  phenomena  o:^  an  eruption.     But  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  this  condition  should  exist  in  all  geysers ;  neither 
is  it  at  all  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  an  eruption. 
To  prove  beyond  question  the  truth  of  this  theory,  Bunsen  con- 
structed an  artificial  geyser.     The  apparatus  (Fig.  91)  consisted  of  a 
tube  of  tinned  sheet-iron  about  ten  feet  long,  expanded  into  a  dish 
above  for  catching  the  erupted  water.    It  may  or  may  not  be  expanded 
below  for  the  convenience  of  heating.     It  was  heated, 
/^'ji'k  also,  a  little  below  the  middle,  by  an  encircling  char- 

j(jf.)ji',!'j  coal  chauffer,  to  represent  the  point  of  nearest  ap- 

/:?  Pr'-'i:;:',  proach    to    the   boiling  -  point  in  the   geyser  -  tube. 

j|j;|Jj^j'ifi|j  When  this  apparatus  was  heated  at  the  two  points, 

as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  phenomena  of  geyser- 
eruption  were  completely  reproduced  :  first,  the  vio- 
lent explosive  simmering,  then  the  overflow,  then  the 
eruption,  and  then  the  state  of  quiescence.  In  Bun- 
sen's  experiment,  the  eruptions  occurred  abou.t  every 
thirty  minutes. 
^\'^  Bunsen's  Theory  of  Geyser-Formatloii. — Accord- 
ing to  Bunsen,  a  geyser  does  not  find  a  cave,  or  even 
a  perpendicular  tube,  ready  made,  but,  like  volcanoes, 
makes  its  own  tube.  Fig.  95  is  an  ideal  section  of  a 
geyser-mound,  showing  the  manner  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  is  formed.  The  irregular  line, 
i  a  c,  is  the  original  surface,  and  a  the  position  of  a 
hot  spring.  If  the  spring  be  not  alkaline,  it  will 
remain  an  ordinary  hot  spring ;  but,  if  it  be  alka- 
line, it  will  hold  silica  in  solution,  and  the  silica  will 
be  deposited  about  the  spring.  Thus  the  mound 
and  tube  are  gradually  built  up.  For  along  time  the 
sjDring  will  not  be  eruptive,  for  the  circulation  will 
maintain  a  nearly  equal  temperature  in  every  part 
of  the  tube — it  may  be  a  boiling,  but  not  an  eruptive 
spring.  But,  as  the  tube  becomes  longer,  and  the  circulation  more  and 
more  impeded,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  tube  becomes  greater  and  greater,  until,  finally,  the 
boiling-point  is  reached  below,  while  the  water  above  is  comparatively 
cool.  Then  the  eruption  commences.  Finally,  from  the  gradual  fail- 
ure of  the  subterranean  heat,  or  from  the  increasing  length  of  the  tube 
repressing  the  formation  of  steam,  the  eruptions  gradually  cease.  Bun- 
sen found  geysers  in  different  stages  of  development — some  playful 
sjorings  without  tubes ;  some  with  short  tubes,  not  yet  eruptive  ;  some 
with  long  tubes,  violently  eruptive  ;  some  becoming  old  and  indisposed 
to  erupt  unless  angered  by  throwing  stones  down  the  throat. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  Bimseii's  theory  of  geyser-cr 
independent  of  his  theory  nf  geyser-formation.  A  tube  or 
any  kind,  and  formed  in  any 
way,  if  long  enough,  would 
give  rise  to  tlie  same  phe- 
nomena. The  Yellowstone 
geysers  have  mounds  or  chim- 
ney-like cones,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the 
whole  length  of  their  eruptive 
tubes  has  been  built  up  by 
siliceous  deposit.  Bunsen's  the- 
ory of  eruption  none  the  less, 
however,  applies  to  these  also. 
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Fig.  95. — Ideal  Section  of  ji  Geyser-Tube,  according  to 
Biinsen. 


Section"  3. — Earthquakes. 

Only  very  recently,  and  mainly  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  ilallet,*  of 
England,  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes  has  commenced 
to  take  on  scientific  form.  This  slowness  of  advance  has  arisen  not 
from  any  want  of  materials,  but  from  the  great  complexity  of  the  phe- 
nomena, their  origin  deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  there- 
fore removed  from  observation,  and,  more  than  all,  from  the  surprise 
and  alarm  usually  produced  unfitting  the  mind  for  scientific  observa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  until  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  ;.*,U00  years  ago. 
And  yet  now,  we  think,  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes  is  even  more 
advanced  than  that  of  volcanoes. 

Frequency. — Mallet,  in  his  earthquake  catalogue,  has  collected  the 
records  of  6,830  earthquakes  as  occurring  in  3,456  years  previous  to 
1850 ;  but,  of  that  number,  3,240,  or  nearly  one  half,  occurred  in  the 
last  fifty  years ;  not  because  earthquakes  were  more  numerous,  but  be- 
cause the  records  were  more  perfect.  According  to  the  more  complete 
catalogue  of  Alexis  Perrey,t  from  1843  to  1872,  inclusive,  there  were 
17,240,  or  575  per  annum.  In  Japan  alone  there  are,  on  an  average,  two 
shocks  per  day.  J  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that,  considering  the 
fact  that  even  now  the  larger  number  of  earthquakes  are  not  recorded, 
occurring  in  mid-ocean  or  in  uncivilized  regions,  the  earth  is  constantly 
quakinfj  in  some  portion  of  its  surface. 

Connection  with  other  Forms  of  Igneous  Agency.— The  close  connec- 
tion of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  is  undoubted  :  1.  A'olcanie  eruptions, 

*  Transactions  of  British  Association,  l«rin-1858  ;  also,  Principles  of  Seismology, 
f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xi,  p.  238,  187tJ. 

I  Transactions  of  the  Scismological  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  vi,  Part  II,  p.  79.     Nature, 
vol.  xl,  p.  657,  18sy. 
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especially  those  of  the  explosive  type,  are  always  preceded  and  accom- 
panied  by  earthquakes.  2.  Earthquake-shocks  which  have  continued  to 
trouble  a  particular  region  for  a  long  time,  often  suddenly  cease  when 
an  outburst  takes  place  in  a  neighboring  volcano,  showing  that  the 
latter  are  safety- vents  for  the  interior  forces  which  produce  earthquakes. 
Also,  the  sudden  cessation  of  accustomed  volcanic  activity  will  often 
bring  on  earthquakes.  Thus,  when  the  wreath  of  smoke  disappears 
from  Cotopaxi,  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  expect  earthquakes.  During 
the  great  Calabrian  earthquakes  of  1783,  Stromboli,  for  the  fii'st  time  in 
the  memory  of  man,  ceased  erupting.  The  great  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Eiobamba  in  1797,  and  in  which  40,000  persons  perished,  took 
place  immediately  after  the  stopping  of  activity  in  a  neighboring  vol- 
cano. The  earthquake-shocks  which  destroyed  Caracas  in  1812  ceased 
as  soon  as  St.  A'incent,  500  miles  distant,  commenced  erupting.  3.  Ex- 
amination of  Prof,  ilallet's  earthquake-map  shows  that  the  distribution 
of  earthquake-centers  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  volcanoes  already 
given  (page  88).  It  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  forces  which  generate  earthquakes  are  closely  allied,  if  not  identical, 
with  those  which  produce  volcanic  eruptions. 

Again,  the  connection  of  earthquakes  with  bodily  movements  of 
great  areas  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  elevation  or  depression,  is  equally 
close.  In  1835,  after  a  great  earthquake,  which  shook  the  coast  of 
South  America  over  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  the  whole  coasts 
line  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  was  found  elevated  from  two  to  ten  feet 
above  sea-level.  Again,  in  1822,  after  a  similar  earthquake  in  the  same 
region,  the  coast-line  was  found  elevated  from  two  to  seven  feet.  Now, 
in  this  very  region,  old  beach-marks,  100  feet  to  1,300  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  extending  1,200  miles  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the 
southern  end  of  this  continent,  plainly  show  that,  in  very  recent  geo- 
logical times,  the  whole  southern  end  of  South  America  has  been  bodily 
raised  out  of  the  sea  to  that  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
fotce  which  produced  this  continental  elevation  was  also  the  cause  of 
the  accompanying  earthquakes.  Again,  in  1819,  after  a  severe  earth- 
quake, which  shook  the  whole  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  a 
large  tract  of  land  of  2,000  square  miles  was  sunk  and  became  a  salt 
lagoon ;  while  another  area,  fif  cy  nriles  long  and  ten  to  sixteen  miles 
wide,  was  elevated  ten  feet.  In  commemoration  of  this  wonderful 
event,  the  raised  portion  was  called  Ullah  Bund,  or  the  Mound  of  God. 
Again,  in  1811,  a  severe  earthquake  shook  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  was  se- 
verest, large  tracts  of  land  were  sunk  bodily  several  feet  below  their  for- 
mer level,  and  have  been  covered  with  water  ever  since.  It  is  now 
called  the  "  Sunk  Country^  The  Inyo  earthquake  of  1873  was  ac- 
companied by  a  fissure  of  forty  miles  in  length  and  a  slip  or  fault  of 
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twenty-fivo  feet.*  In  the  Soiiora  rai'thqiiiiko  of  lss7  thrre  was  a  fissure 
for  a  hundred  miles  and  a  vi'rtical  slip  (jf  eight  feet.f  We  might 
multiply  examples  if  necessary.  Nearly  all  earthquakes,  if  carefully 
studied,  have  shown  snt'h  fissures  and  slips.  Fissures  and  faults, 
formed  in  previous  geological  times,  are  found  intersecting  the  earth 
in  all  directions.  We  see  them,  in  these  cases,  formed  under  our 
eyes,  and  in  connection  with  earthquakes. 

Ultimate  Cause  of  Earthquakes. — The  connection  of  earthquakes 
with  the  two  other  forms  of  igneous  agency  suggests  each  a  possible 
cause.  Preceding  and  accompanying  vclcanic  erup)tions,  esjiecially  of 
the  explosive  type,  occur  subterranean  ex2)l(isions,  which  are  often  heard 
hundreds  of  miles.  JSuch  eruptions  are  also  accompanied  with  escape  of 
immense  quantities  of  steam  and  gas.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
association  of  earthquakes  with  V(jlcanoes,  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  sudden  formation  or  the  sudden  collapse  of  vapor  is  the  cause  of 
earthc|uakes.  According  to  this  view,  an  earthquake  is,  on  a  grand 
scale,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  jar  jiroduced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  buried  in  the  earth. 

But  the  association  of  earthtpiakes  with  bodily  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  over  large  areas,  suggests  another  and  far  more  probable 
cause.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  operating,  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  forces  tending  to  elevate  or  depress  or  to  crush  together  laterally 
the  earth's  crust.  We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  these  forces  here- 
after. Sutiice  it  to  say  now  that  in  this  way  mountain-ranges  are 
formed  and  continents  elevated.  One  effect  of  these  forces  is  to  break 
the  earth's  crust  into  great  blocks  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth 
and  several  miles  in  thickness.  These  blocks  do  not  remain  in  their 
original  position,  but  are  always  slipped  one  on  another,  producing  dis- 
placement often  thousands  of  feet.  Such  great  crust-blocks  separated 
by  profound  fissures,  and  slipped  one  on  another,  are  found  everywhere. 
They  are,  in  fact,  among  the  commonest  of  geological  occurrences. 
They  will  be  described  in  Part  II.  Some  of  these  fissures  are  doubt- 
less now  forming;  many  of  them  are  s/ill  slijiping.  Suppose,  then, 
a  subterranean  force,  tending  to  elevate  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  gradually  increasing  but  resisted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  crust.  It 
is  evident  that  the  time  would  finally  come  when  the  crust  would  break, 
by  a  fracture  extending  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and 
through  several  miles  in  depth  of  solid  rock.  Such  a  fracture  would  cer- 
tainly cause  an  earth-jar  great  enough  to  produce  all  the  dreadful 
effects  of  an  earthquake.  But,  again,  the  enormous  crust-blocks  thus 
formed  would  inevitably  from  time  to  time  svlth,  or  readjust  them- 
selves to  new  positions.      Every  such  readjustment  would  also  produce 


*  Gilbert,  Nat.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  45,  1883.  f  Science,  vol.  x,  p.  81,  1SS7. 
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an  eartliqnake.  AVe  conclude,  therefore,  that  hy  far  ilie  most  common 
rause  of  earthquakes  is  either  the  formation  of  a  great  fssvre  or  else 
the  readjustment  of  the  ivalU  of  such  a  fissure.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  tremors  accompanying  volcanic  eruptions,  it  is  probable  that  their 
true  cause  is  the  fracturing  of  the  mountain  by  the  eruptive  forces  and 
the  readjusment  of  the  broken  parts. 

Proximate  Cause. — But  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  ultimate  cause 
of  earthquakes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^Jro.ri mate  or  immediate 
cause  of  the  observed  eiiects  is  the  arrival  of  an  earth-jar — the  emer- 
gence, on  the  earth- surface,  of  a  succession  of  elastic  earth-waves,  pro- 
duced by  a  violent  concussion  of  some  kind  in  the  interior.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  discussion  of  earthquake-phenomena  is  nothing  more 
than  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  propagation  and  the  effects  of  elastic 
earth-waves  occurring  under  peculiar  and  very  complex  conditions. 

Application  to  Earthquakes. — Suppose,  then,  a  concussion  of  any 
kind  to  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  (:r,  Fig.  96),  say  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
beneath  the  earth-surface,  S  >S.  Taking,  for  simplicity  sake,  the  origin 
as  a  point,  a  series  of  elastic  spherical  waves,  similar  to  sound-wares, 
will  be  generated,  consisting  of  alternate  compressed  and  rarefied  shells, 
the  whole  expanding  with  great  rapidity  in  all  directions  until  they 
reach  the  surface  at  a.  From  this  point  of  first  emergence  immediately 
above  the  focus  .r,  the  still- enlarging  si^herical  shells  would  outcrojD  in 
rapidly-expanding  circular  waves,  b"  i",  c"  c,"  cl"  d"  (Fig.  96),  similar 


Fig.  96.— Section  and  Perspective  View  of  a  Portion  of  the  Earth's  Crust  shaken  hyan  Earthquake, 
ehowins  the  origin,  x,  sections  of  the  spherical  waves,  o,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  and  perspective  of  surface- 
wave,  b",  c",  d'',  etc. 

in  form  to  water-waves,  but  very  different  in  character.  This  we  will 
call  the  surfdcc-ware.  The  circles  here  drawn  would  equally  represent  Sj 
series  of  waves,  or  the  same  wave  in  successive  degrees  of  enlargement. 
This  surface-ware  would  not  be  a  normal  wave  propagating  itself 
like  a  water-wave.  It  would  be  only  the  outcropping  or  emergence  of 
the  ever- widening  spherical  wave  on  the  earth-surface.  Both  its  velocity 
of  transit  along  the  surface,  and  the  direction  of  its  vibration  in  relation 
to  the  surface,  will  vary  continually  according  to  a  simple  law.  The 
direction  of  vibration,  being  along  the  radii  x  a,  x  b,  x  c,  etc.,  will  be 
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perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  a,  and  become  more  inclined  until  it 
finally  becomes  parallel  with  the  surface  at  an  infinite  distance.  The 
vehicify  of  il><  traiisii  will  be  infinite  at  ii,  and  then  gradually  decrease 
until,  if  we  regard  the  surface  as  a  plane  surface,  at  an  iufinite  distance 
it  reaches  its  limit,  which  is  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave.  Between 
these  two  extremes  of  infinity  at  a,  and  the  velocity  of  the  spherical 
wave  at  infinite  distance,  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  varies  in- 
versely as  the  cosine,  or  directly  as  the  secant,  of  the  angle  of  emergence 
X  b  a,  .!'  (•  (7,  etc. 

For,  if  a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  d  d,  etc.  (Fig.  9C),  be  successive  positions  of  the 
spherical  A\'ave,  then  the  radii  x  a,  x  b,  x  c,  would  be  the  direction  both 
of  propagation  and  of  vibration.  Now,  when  the  wave-front  is  at  b, 
while  the  spherical  wave  moves  from  b'  to  c,  the  surface-wave  would 
move  from  b  to  c;  when  the  spherical  wave  moves  from  c'  to  d,  the  sur- 
face-wave moves  from  c  to  d,  etc.  If,  therefore,  b  c,  c  d,  etc.,  be  taken 
very  small,  so  that  b  b'  c,  c  c'  d,  may  be  considered  right-angled  tri- 
angles, then  in  every  position  the  surface- wave  moves  along  the  hypote- 
nuse, while  the  spherical  wave  moves  along  the  base  of  the  small  tri- 
angles b  V  (',  c  c'  d,  etc.  Letting  v  =  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave,  and 
v'  that  of  the  surface-wave,  and  E  the  angle  of  emergence  {x  b  a,  x  c  a, 
etc.,  Fig.  96),  we  have  the  proportion — v  :  v'  : :  1  :  .<ee.  E,  and  v'=  v.  sec. 
E,  or  if  V  is  constant  v'  a  sec.  E.  Therefore,  at  n,  the  point  of  first 
emergence,  E  being  a  right  angle  and  sec.  E  =  infinity,  v'  =  infinity. 
At  an  infinite  distance  from  a  the  angle  E  becomes  0,  and  the  secant 


Fig.  97, 


—  1,  and  v'—  V.  1  =  v.  That  is,  at  the  point  of  first  emergence  the  ve- 
locity of  the  surface-wave  is  infinite  ;  from  this  point  it  decreases  as  the 
secant  of  the  angle  of  emergence  decreases, 
until  finally  at  an  infinite  distance  it  becomes 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave. 

On  a  spherical  surface  (Fig.  97)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  E  never  becomes  0,  and  therefore 
v'  never  reaches  the  limit  v.  If  we  conceived 
the  wave  to  pass  through  the  whole  earth  (Fig. 
98),  then  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave 
would  decrease  to  a  certain  point  where  E  is 
a  minimum,  say  about  c,  and  then  would  again 
increase  to  infinity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth, ^,  where  ^becomes  again  a  right  angle. 


If  x  be  near  the  sur- 
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face,  v'  would  become  nearly  equal  to  v  at  some  point  of  its  course ;  but 
as  X  approaches  the  center,  6',  the  limit  of  v'  would  be  greater  and 
greater,  until,  if  x  is  at  the  center,  v'  would  become  infinite  everywhere ; 
i.  e.,  a  shock  at  the  center  would  reach  the  surface  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment. 

Experimental  Determinatioii  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Spherical  Wave. 
— On  the  supposition  that  earthquakes  are  really  produced  by  the  emer- 
gence on  the  surface  of  a  series  of  elastic  earth-waves,  IMallet  under- 
took to  determine  experimentally  the  velocity  of  such  waves.  Two 
stations  were  taken  about  a  mile  or  more  apart,  and  connected  by  tele- 
graphic apparatus  ;  a  keg  of  gunjjowder  was  buried  at  one,  and  at  the 
other  was  placed  an  observatory,  in  which  was  a  clock,  a  mercury  mir- 
ror, and  a  light,  the  image  of  which  reflected  from  the  mercury  mirror 
wiis  thrown  on  a  screen.  The  slightest  tremor  communicated  to  the 
mercury  surface  of  course  caused  the  image  to  dunce.  The  moment 
of  explosion  was  telegraphed ;  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the  earth- 
tremor  was  observed.  The  difference  gave  the  time  of  transit;  the 
distance,  divided  by  the  time,  gave  the  velocity  per  second.  In  this 
manner  Mallet  found  the  velocity  in  sand  825  feet  per  second,  or  nearly 
nine  and  one  half  miles  per  minute;  in  slate  1,22.5  feet  per  second,  or 
fourteen  miles  per  minute ;  and  in  granite  1,6G5  feet  per  second,  or 
nineteen  miles  per  minute.  As  an  earthqaake-focus  is  always  several 
miles  beneath  the  surface,  and  as  rocks  at  that  depth  are  probably  as 
hard  as  granite,  nineteen  miles  per  minute  may  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age velocity  of  earth-waves  as  determined  by  these  experiments.  It 
agrees  well  with  the  observed  velocity  of  many  earthquakes.* 

This  result  was  unexpected,  considering  the  law  that  all  elastic 
waves  in  the  same  medium  rim  with  the  same  velocity,  for  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  granite  or  slate  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  or  12,000 
feet  per  second.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  imperfect 
coherence  and  elasticity  of  rocks.  The  medium  is  broken  by  the  pas- 
sage of  large  and  high  waves  of  the  explosion,  but  carries  successfully 
the  small  waves  of  sound. 

More  recent  experiments  have  given  much  higher  velocities.  In  a 
series  of  very  careful  experiments  Fouque  found  in  sand  a  velocity  of 
984  feet,  in  carhoniferous  sandstone  about  7,400  feet,  and  in  fp-anite 
about  9,200  feet  per  second.f  The  explosion  at  Hallett's  Point  gave 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  per  second,  and  that  of  Flood  Eock,  4,500  to  20,000 
feet  per  second  (Abbot).  These  agree  well  with  the  observed  velocity  of 
some  earthquakes. 

Character  of  the  Earth-Wave.— For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have 


*  Mallet,  Second  Report,  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  1861. 
\  Revue  Scientifique,  vol.  xli,  pp.  97,  161,  1888. 
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thus  far  spoken  of  the  earth-wave  as  a  simple  splierical  wave  of  longi- 
tudinal vibration  like  a  sound-wave,  but  the  st-ismograph  shows  that 
there  are  tnn/srcrsc  as  well  as  longitudinal  vibrations.  Thus,  the  earth- 
movement  is  very  complex  and  produced  by  the  superposition  of  several 
waves  of  dift'orent  kinds.  But  the  wave  which  we  have  been  discussing 
is  the  dominant  one  and  the  one  whoso  origin  is  most  easily  undei  stood. 


Fig.  99— Mode]  showing  the  Path  of  a  Particle  during  an  Earthqualie  (after  Seliiya). 

and  is  therefore  called  the  normal  wave.  Fig.  09  is  a  wire  model  rep- 
resenting the  actual  motion  of  a  point  during  an  earthquake.  It  was 
made  by  combining  the  records  of  the  three  pendulums  of  Ewing's 
seismograph  (Fig.  lOS). 

Explanation  of  Earthquake-Phenomena. — Earthquakes  have  been 
divided  into  three  kinds,  viz.,  the  explosive,  the  liorlzontally  progres- 
sive, and  the  vorticose.  The  first  kind  is  described  by  Humboldt  as 
a  violent  motion  direfetly  upward,  by  which  the  earth-crust  is  broken 
up,  and  bodies  on  the  surface  are  thrown  high  in  the  air.  The  shock 
is  extremely  violent,  but  does  not  extend  very  far.  In  the  second,  the 
shock  spreads  on  the  surface  like  the  waves  on  water  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. In  the  third  there  is  a  whirling  motion  of  the  earth  entirely 
different  from  ordinary  wave-motion.  These  three  kinds  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  essentially  distinct,  and  possibly  produced  by  different 
causes ;  but  we  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  difference  is  wholly  due 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  the  waves  emerge  on  the  sur- 
face. The  three  kinds  are,  in  fact,  often  united  in  the  same  earth- 
quake. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  explosive  earthquake  is  that  which 
destroyed  Riobamba  in  1797.  In  this  dreadful  earthquake  the  shock 
came  suddenly,  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Not  only  was  the  earth 
broken  up  and  rent  in  various  places,  but  objects  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  thrown  violently  upward  ;  bodies  of  men  were  hurled 
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several  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  afterward  were  found  across  a  river 
and  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  In  earthquakes  of  this  kind — 1.  The 
impulse  is  very  powerful  and  sudden,  so  as  to  make  a  high  but  not 
a  long  wave,  or,  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  vibration  or  of  the 
shock  is  very  great ;  and,  2.  The  focus  is  not  deep,  so  that  the 
velocity  of  the  shock-motion  does  not  become  small  before  it  reaches 
the  surface.  At  Riobamba  the  velocity  of  the  shock-motion  was  still 
very  great  when  the  wave  reached  the  surface.  From  the  distance 
bodies  were  thrown.  Mallet  supposes  the  velocity  of  the  shock-motion 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eighty  feet  per  second  (Jukes). 

The  liorizonially  progressive  kind  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
type  of  an  earthquake ;  it  is  in  fact  the  spreading  surface-wave  al- 
ready explained.  If  the  elasticity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  the  waves,  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  surface-wave 
will  spread  in  concentric  circles;  but  if  the  elasticity,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  of  the  waves,  be  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
as,  for  example,  north  and  south  than  east  and  west,  or  the  converse, 
then  the  form  of  the  outcrop  will  be  elliptical.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
shock  seems  to  run  along  a  line.  Thus  progressive  earthquakes  have 
been  subdivided  into  circular,  elliptical,  and  linear  progressive.  AVe 
have  already  given  the  simple  explanation  of  the  first  two ;  the  last 
may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows : 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind :  1.  That  these  linear  earthquakes  usually 
run  along  mountain- chains;  2.  That  most  great  mountain-chains  consist 
of  a  granite  axis  (appearing  along  the  crest  and  evidently  connected  be- 
neath Avith  the  great  interior  rocky  mass  of  the  earth),  flanked  on  each 
side  with  stratified  rocks  consisting  of  many  different  kinds  ;  3.  When 
elastic  waves  pass  from  one  medium  to  another  of  difEerent  elasticity, 
in  all  cases  a  part  of  the  wave  passes  through,  but  a  part  is  always 
reflected.  For  every  such  change — for  every  layer — a  reflection  occurs ; 
and,  therefore,  if  there  are  many  such  layers,  the  waves  are  quickly 
quenched.      If,  now,  Fig.  100   represent  a  transverse  section  across 


Fig.  100. — Diagram  illustrating  Linear  Earthquakes. 


such  a  mountain,  and  X  the  focus  of  an  earthquake,  it  is  evident  that 
the  portion  of  the  enlarging  spherical  wave  which  emerged  along  the 
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axis  a  would  reach  the  surface  successfully ;  while  those  portions  wjjich 
struck  against  the  strata  of  the  flauks  would  be  partially  or  wliolly 
quenched.  Tiie  mode  of  outcrop  on  the  surface  is  shown  in  IIk;  map- 
view,  Fig.  101,  in  wliich  a  is  the  epicentrum,  b  h  the  granite  axis,  and 
c  c  the  stratitieil  flanks.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  origin  of 
most  earthquakes  is  by  the  formation  or  the  readjustment  of  a  fissure. 
In  such  a  case  the  shock  will  be  simultaneous  and  severe  all  along  the 
iissure.  It  is  probable  that  many  so-called  linear  earthquakes  are  thus 
accounted  for. 

The  velocity  of  the  surface-waves,  as  observed  in  many  cases  of  se- 
vere earthquakes,  is  about  twenty  miles  per  minute.  This  accords  well 
with  ilallet's  experiments  in  granite.  In  some  earthquakes  the  ve- 
locity has  been  found  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  (Mallet's  results  in 
slate),  and  in  some  as  high  as  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per  minute. 
In  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  August,  18S(J,  the  surprising  velocity 
of  eighty  or  even  a  hundred  miles  per  minute  was  observed.  In  some 
!<Ii[/Jit  shocks,  the  velocity,  as  determined  by  telegraph,  is  estimated  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  per  minute,  or  12,<Mio  fVet  per 
second. 

This  amazing  difference  may  be  thus  explained  :  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  is  infinite  at  the  ep)icentrum, 
and  diminishe.s,  according  to  a  law  already  discussed,  until  it  reaches, 
or  nearly  reaches,  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave.  Kow,  if  the 
earthquake-focus  be  comparatively  shallow,  the  initial  vddcity  of  the 
surface- wave  very  rapidly  approaches  its  minimum,  and  therefore  the 
observed  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  may  be  taken  as  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  spherical  wave ;  but,  if  the  earthquake  be  very  deej),  the 
diminution,  even  on  a,  jjh/ne  surface,  is  far  less  rapid;  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  curvature  of  the  earth-surface,  it  is  evident 
that  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  may  be  for  all  distances  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  spherical  wave.  This  would  well  account  for 
velocities  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  but  not  for  velocities  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  latter  is  accounted  for 
by  another  principle. 

These  high  velocities  occur  mostly  in  slight  shocks.  Now,  Avhile 
heavy  shocks  (large  and  high  waves)  break  the  medium  at  every  step  of 
their  passage,  and  are  therefore  retarded,  as  already  explained,  slight 
tremors  (small  and  low  waves)  are  successfully  transmitted  without 
rupture,  and  therefore  run  with  the  natural  velocity  belonging  to  the 
medium,  i.  e.,  the  velocity  of  sound.  Now,  the  vi'locity  of  sound  in 
granite  is  probably  about  13,000  feet  per  second,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  per  minute.  In  the  dharleston  earthquake,  however, 
though  a  severe  one,  the  waves  seem  to  havt'  been  transmitted  with 
nearly  the  normal  velocity  belonging  to  the  medium. 
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Vorticose  Earthquakes. — In  these  cases  the  ground  is  twisted  or 
whirled  round  and  back,  or  sometimes  ruptured  and  left  in  a  twisted 
condition.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  kind  of  motion 
occurred  in  the  earthquake  of  Kiobamba,  and  in  the  great  Culabrian 
earthquake  of  I'VSS.  In  this  latter  earthquake  the  blocks  of  stone 
forming  obelisks  were  twisted  one  on  another ;  the  earth  was  broken 
and  twisted,  so  that  straiglit  rows  of  trees  were  left  in  interrupted  zig- 
zags. Phenomena  similar  to  some  of  these  were  observed  also  in  the 
California  earthquake  of  IsiiS.  Chimney-tops  were  separated  at  their 
junction  with  roofs,  and  twisted  around  without  overthrow ;  wardrobes 
and  bureaus  turned  about  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  or  even  with 
their  faces  to  the  wall. 

Explanation. — Some  of  these  effects — such  as  twisting  of  obelisks 
and  chimney-tops,  and  turning  about  of  bureaus,  etc. — may  be  ex- 
plained, as  Lyell  has  shown,  without  any  twisting  motion  of  the  earth 
at  all,  or  any  other  than  the  backward-and-forward  motion  common  to 
all  earthquakes.  Thus,  if  we  place  one  brick  on  another,  and  shake 
them  back  and  forth,  holding  only  the  lower  one,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  left  twisted  one  on  the  other.     The  reason  is,  that  the  adhe- 


FiG.  103. — Diagram  Oluetrating  Eeflection  of  Waves — Map  View. 

sion  is  almost  certain  to  be  greater  toward  one  end  than  the  other — the 
center  of  friction  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity.  This 
is  the  probable  explanation  of  twisted  obelisks  and  chimney-tops,  etc. 
Also,  the  simple  back-and-forth  shaking  of  a  wardrobe  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  would  almost  certainly  lift  up  one  end  and  swing  it  around. 
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The  vorticose  motion  in  such  cases  is  probably  not  real,  but  only  ap- 
imrvnt. 

But  there  are  other  cases  of  undoubtedly  real  vorticose  motion ;  as, 
for  example,  straight  rows  of  trees  changed  into  interrupted  zigzags  by 
fissures  and  displuromcnt.  All  such  cases  of  rval  iwiMimj  are  prob- 
ably explicable  on  the  principle  of  concurrence  and  iiiti'rfrrciicc  of 
icuvcf.  If  two  systems  of  waves  of  any  kind  meet  each  other,  there 
Avill  be  points  of  concurrence  where  they  rc-cnforce  ciwli  other,  and 
points  of  interference  where  they  (k'sird//  edch  other.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  system  of  water-waves,  represented  by  the  double  lines  i,  i 
(Fig.  102),  running  in  the  direction  b  b,  strike  against  a  wall,  w  w  .• 
the  waves  would  be  reflected  in  the  direction  c  c,  and  are  represented 
by  the  single  lines  r,  r.  Then,  if  the  lines  represent  crests,  and  the 
intervening  space  the  troughs,  at  the  places  marked  with  crosses  and 
dots  there  would  be  concurrence,  and  therefore  higher  crests  and  deeper 
troughs,  while  at  the  points  indicated  by  a  dash  there  would  be  inter- 
ference and  mutual  destruction,  and  therefore  smooth  water.  The  same 
takes  place  in  earth- waves.  If  two  systems  of  earth-waves  meet  and 
cross  each  other,  we  must  have  points  of  concurrence  and  interference 
in  close  proximity.  The  ground,  therefore,  will  be  thrown  into  violent 
agitation — points  in  close  proximity  moving  in  opposite  directions 
(twisting).  If  the  motion  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  earth,  restoration 
is  not  made  by  counter-tirixfing,  and  the  earth  is  left  in  a  displaced 
condition. 

The  causes  of  interference  may  be  various— sometimes  by  the  nor- 
mal and  transverse  waves  combining  differently  so  as  to  produce  motion 
in  different  directions  in  contiguous  places ;  sometimes  by  difference  of 
velocity  of  waves,  already  explained,  by  which  some  overrun  others, 
concurring  and  interfering;  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  reflection 
from  surfaces  of  difierent  elasticity.  For  example,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  most  violent  effects  of  earthquakes,  especially  twisting  of  the 
ground,  usually  occur 
near  the  junction  of 
the  softer  strata  of  the 
plains  with  the  harder 
and  more  elastic  strata 
of  the  mountains.  Kow, 
suppose  from  a  shock 
at  X  (Fig.  103)  a  sys- 
tem of  earth  -  waves 
should    emerge    at    «, 

and  run  as  a  surface-wave  toward  the  mountain  in.  The  waves,  strik- 
ing the  hard,  elastic  material  vi,  would  be  partly  ti-aiismitted  ^  and 
partly  reflected.     The  reflected  waves  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
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arrow  r,  would  meet  the  advancing  incident  waves  moving  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  arrow  /,  and  concurrence  and  interference  would  be  in- 
evitable.* 

Minor  Phenomena. — Not  only  the  several  kinds  of  earthquakes,  but 
many  of  the  minor  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  wave-theory. 

1.  Sun  lids. — These  are  usually  described  as  a  hollow  rumbling,  roll- 
ing, ot  grinding  ;  sometimes  as  clashing,  thundering,  or  cannonading. 
They  are  probably  produced  by  rupture  of  the  earth  at  the  origin,  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  wave  through  the  imperfectly  elastic  rocky  me- 
dium breaking  the  mediitin  and  grinding  the  broken  parts  togetJier. 
But  what  is  especially  noteworthy  is,  that  these  sounds  precede  as  well 
as  accompany  the  shocks.  In  every  earthquake  there  are  transmitted 
waves  of  every  variety  of  size.  The  great  waves  are  sensible  as  shocks, 
or  jars,  or  tremors ;  the  very  small  waves,  too  small  to  be  appreciated 
as  tremors,  are  heard  as  sounds.  But,  as  already  explained,  these  last 
run  with  greater  velocity  in  an  imperfectly  coherent  medium  like  the 
earth,  and  therefore  arrive  sooner  than  the  great  waves,  which  consti- 
tute the  shock.     The  same  was  observed  in  Mallet's  experiments. 

2.  Motion. — As  to  direction,  the  observed  motion  is  sometimes  verti- 
cally up  and  down,  sometimes  horizontally  back  and  forth,  and  some- 
times oblique  to  the  horizon.  Almost  always  a  rocking  motion,  i.  e.,  a 
leaning  of  tall  objects  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  is 
observed.  As  to  violence  or  velocity  of  motion,  this  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  objects  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  whole  cities  are  shaken 
down  as  if  they  were  a  mere  collection  of  card-houses  ;  while  in  other 
cases  only  a  slow  swinging,  or  heaving,  or  gentle  rocking,  is  observed. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  princijDal  or  normal  wave,  the 
difference  in  direction  is  wholly  due  to  the  position  of  the  observer.  At 
the  epicentrum  it  is  of  course  vertical,  and  thence  it  becomes  more  and 
more  oblique,  until  at  great  distances  it  is  usually  horizontrd.  The 
violence  of  the  shock  or  velocity  of  ground-motion  depends  partly  upon 
the  violence  of  the  original  concussion,  and  partly  on  the  distance  from 
the  origin  ov  focus.  This  velocity  of  the  ground-motion  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  velocity  of  the  wave  already  discussed.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  velocity  of  transit  from  place  to  place  ;  the  former  is  the 
velocity  of  oscillation  up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth.  The  velocity 
of  oscillation  has  no  relation  to  the  velocity  of  transit,  but  depends 
only  on  the  height  of  the  wave,  which  constantly  diminishes  and  be- 
comes finally  very  small,  though  the  velocity  of  transit  remains  the 
same,  and  always  enormously  great.     The  rocking -motion  is  also  easily 

*  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  effects  of  interference  of  earth-waves,  see  a  mem- 
oir by  Prof.  John  Milne,  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  Part 
II,  p.  82. 
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explained.  A  se;-ies  of  waves,  somewliat  similar  in  form  to  wator-wayes 
(though  differing  in  nature),  actually  passes  beneath  the  oliserver.  Of 
course,  when  an  object  is  (in  the  fro/i /.-slope,  it  will  lean  in  the  direction 
of  transit ;  and  when  on  the  hintl-shipe,  in  the  contrary  direction. 

3.  (';;•(■/('  iif  Pr/iicipiil  Dcsfnicfimi. — In  some  earthquakes  a  certain 
zone  at  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  first  emergence  (eincen- 
trum)  has  been  observed,  within  which  the  destruction  by  overthrow  is 
very  great,  and  beyond  which  it  speedily  diminishes.  Tliis  has  been 
called  the  circle  of  principal  destruction  or  overthrow.  It  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  The  overthrow  of  buildings  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
amount  of  oscillation  as  upon  the  horizontal  element  of  the  oscillation. 
Xow,  the  whole  amount 

of  oscillation  is  greatest 
at  the  point  of  first 
emergence,  and  de- 
creases outward  ;  but 
the  horizontal  element 
is  nothing  at  «,  and  in- 
creases as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  emergence. 
Therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two 
conditions,  one  decreas- 
ing the  whole  oscillation,  the  other  increasing  the  horizontal  element  of 
that  oscillation,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  jjoint  on  every  side,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  circle,  where  the  horizontal  element  will  be  a  maximum. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  104,  in  which  a  «',  i  b',  c  c\  etc.,  are  the  de- 
creasing oscillation,  and  I  b",  c  c",  are  the  horizontal  element.  This 
reaches  a  maximum  at  c.  It  has  been  found  by  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  oscillation  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  X,  that  the  horizontal  ele- 
ment will  be  a  maximum  when  the  angle  of  emergence  is  54°  44'.  By 
determining  by  observation  the  circle  of  principal  disturbance,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  depth  a  X  of  the  focus,  for  it  will  be  the  apex  of 
a  cone  whose  base  is  that  circle,  and  whose  apical  angle  is  70°  32'.* 

4.  Sliocks  more  scrcreli/  felt  in  Mines. — It  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
served that  shocks  are  distinctly  felt  in  mines  which  are  insensible  at 
the  surface.  This  is  probably  explained  as  follows:  Let  ;S',s'(Fig.  l(),"i) 
be  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  let  a  b  represent  hard,  elastic  strata, 
covered  with  loose,  inelastic  materials,  r  r.  Now,  if  a  series  of  waves 
come  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  d  (/,  and,  jiassing  through  a  h  on 
their  way  to  the  surface,  strike  upon  the  lower  surface  <if  r  r,  a  portion 


Fig.  104.^Dmgram  illQstrating  Circle  of  Principal  Disturbance. 


•••  :;allct's  Report  for  1858,  p.  101. 
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Fig.  105. — Shocks  in  Mines, 


would  reach  the  surface  by  refraction,  but  a  portion  would  be  reflected 
and  return  into  a  J,  concurring  and  interfering  with  the  advancing 
waves,  and  producing  great  commotion  in  these  strata. 

5.  Shocks  less  severe  in  Mines. — This  case  is  probably  more  common 
than  the  last.     It  was  notably  the  case  in  the  earthquake  of  1872  in 

Inyo  County,  Califor- 
nia. While  the  sur- 
face was  severely 
shaken,  many  houses 
destroyed,  and  large 
fissures  formed  in  the 
earth,  the  miners,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface  in  the 
hard  rock,  scarcely 
felt  it  at  all.  This  is  jDrobably,  at  least  partly,  explained  as  follows : 
As  long  as  the  wave  travels  within  the  earth,  motion  of  the  particles  is 
restrained  by  the  work  of  elastic  compression ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
face is  reached,  the  motion  becomes  free,  and  the  velocity  of  shock  is  far 
greater  than  before,  often  so  great  as  to  throw  bodies  high  in  the  air. 
The  phenomenon  is  exactly  like  that  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  the 
ivory  balls :  when  the  first  in  the  series  is  struck,  an  elastic  wave  of 
compression  passes  through  all,  but  only  the  last  one  moves. 

6.  Bridges. — In  a  manner  somewhat  similar  are  to  be  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  of  bridges.  lu  the  earthquake  regions  of  South 
America  there   are 

certain  favored 

spots,  often  of  small 
extent,  which  are 
partially  exempt 
from  the  shocks 
which  infest  the 
surrounding  coun- 
try. The  earth- 
quake-wave seems  to  pass  under  them  as  under  a  bridge,  to  reappear 
again  on  the  other  side.  The  mere  inspection  of  Fig.  106  will  explain 
the  probable  cause  of  this  exemption,  viz.  :  reflection  from  the  under 
surface  of  an  isolated  mass  of  soft,  inelastic  strata,  c  c. 

7.  Fissures. — The  ground-fissures,  so  commonly  produced  by  earth- 
quakes, are  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  the  r/reat  fissures  of  the  crust, 
which  are  the  probable  cause  of  earthquakes.  Such  great  fissures  are 
usually  wholly  beneath  the  surface  at  great  depth,  but  sometimes  may 
break  through  and  appear  on  the  surface.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
when  decided  faults  occur  with  elevation  or  depression  of  large  tracts 
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of  land.  But  the  surface-fissures  so  frequently  described,  small  in  size, 
very  numerous,  and  running  in  all  directions,  have  an  entirely  different 
origin.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  the  shattering  of  the  softer, 
more  incoherent,  and  inelastic  surface-soil,  and  by  the  passage  of  the 
earth-wave.  Even  the  more  elastic  underlying  rock  is  broken  by  the 
same  cause,  but  to  a  much  less  extent. 

Eaiihqudkes  originatiiifj  hciwath  lite  Ocean. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  earthquakes  originating  beneath  the 
land-surface.  But  three  fourths  of  the  earth-surface  is  covered  by  the 
sea ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  otlier  forms  of  igneous  agency  are 
most  abundant  in  and  about  the  sea.  As  we  might  expect,  therefore, 
the  greater  number  of  earthquake-shocks  occur  beneath  the  sea-bed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  sen-bed  iinme- 
(hatdy  hordering  the  continents.  In  such,  the  phenomena  already 
described  are  often  complicated  by  the  addition  of  the  "  Great  iSea- 
Wace." 

Suppose,  then,  an  earthquake-shock  to  occur  beneath  the  sea-bed ; 
the  following  waves  will  be  formed  :  1.  As  before,  a  series  of  elastic 
spherical  waves  will  spread  from  the  focus,  until  they  emerge  on  the 
sea-bed.  2.  As  before,  a  series  of  circular  surface-waves,  the  outcrop  of 
the  spherical  waves,  will  spread  on  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reach  the 
nearest  shore,  and  perhaps  produce  destructive  effects  there.  3.  On 
the  back  of  this  submarine  earth-wave  is  carried  a  corresponding  sea- 
wave.  This  is  called  the  "forced  sea-ware  "  since  it  is  not  a  free  wave, 
but  a  forced  accompaniment  of  the  ground-wave  beneath.  It  reaches 
the  shore  at  the  same  time  as  the  earth-wave.  It  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 4.  In  addition  to  all  these  is  formed  the  great  sea-teave ;  or 
tidal  leave,  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  called. 

Great  Sea- Wave. — This  common  and  often  very  destructive  accom- 
paniment of  earthquakes  is  formed  as  follows  :  The  sudden  upheaval  of 
the  sea-bed  lifts  the  whole  mass  of  superincuml^cnt  water  to  an  equal 
extent,  forming  a  huge  mound.  This  movement  of  the  sea-bed  is  not 
due  to  the  mere  emergence  of  the  earth-wave,  for  this  is  far  too  small  to 
produce  such  effects;  but  is  due  to  bodily  'inocement  of  tlie  eartJi-crnst 
by  di.ytlacenient  of  a  fissure  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  usual  cause 
of  earthquakes.  The  falling  again  of  this  water  as  far  beto/r  as  it  was 
before  above  its  natural  level  generates  a  cirndar  wave  of  gravity., 
which  spreads  like  other  water-wavt's,  maintaining  its  original  wave- 
length, but  gradually  diminishing  its  wave-height  until  it  becomes 
insensible.  Usually,  a  series  of  such  waves  is  formed.  These  waves  are 
often  100  to  300  miles  across  their  base  (wave-length)  and  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high  at  their  origin.  Their  destructive  ell'ects  may  be 
inferred  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  they  contain.     In  the 
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open  sea  they  create  no  current,  and  are  not  even  iierceived;  but, 
when  they  touch  bottom  near  shore,  they  rush  forward  as  great 
breakers  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  sweeping  away  everytliing  in  their 
course. 

Being  waves  of  gravity,  their  velocity,  though  very  great  on  ac- 
count of  their  size,  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth- waves,  and  they 
reach  the  neighboring  shore,  therefore,  some  time  later,  and  often 
complete  the  destruction  commenced  by  the  earth- waves. 

Examples  of  the  Sea-Wave.— In  the  great  earthquake  which  de- 
stroved  Lisbon  in  17.55,  the  epicentrum  was  on  the  sea-bed  fifty  or  more 
miles  ofE  the  coast  of  Portugal.  From  this  point  the  surface  earth- 
waves  spread  along  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reached  shore.  It  was 
the  arrival  of  these  waves  which  destroyed  Lisbon.  About  a  half-hour 
later,  when  all  had  become  quiet,  several  great  sea-waves,  one  of  them 
sixty  feet  high,  came  rushing  in,  deluging  the  whole  coast  and  com- 
pleting the  destruction  commenced  by  the  earth- waves.  This  wave  was 
thirty  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  eighteen  feet  at  Madeira,  and  five  feet  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  was  sensible  on  the  coast  of  Xorway,  and  even  on 
the  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  after  having  crossed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1854  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  coast  of  Japan.  Its  focus  was 
evidently  beneath  the  sea-bed  some  distance  off  the  coast,  for,  in  about 
a  half -hour,  a  series  of  water-waves  thirty  feet  high  rushed  upon  shore 
and  completelv  swept  away  the  town  of  8imoda.  From  the  same  cen- 
ter the  waves,  of  course,  spread  in  the  contrary  direction,  traversed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  about  twelve  and  a  quarter  hours 
struck  on  the  coast  of  California  at  San  Francisco,  and  swept  down  the 
coast  to  San  Diego.  These  waves  were  thirty  feet  high  at  Simoda,  fif- 
teen feet  high  at  Peel's  Island,  about  1,000  miles  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
0-(j5  feet,  or  eight  inches,  high  at  San  Francisco,  and  six  inches  at  San 
Diego.* 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1808,  a  great  earthquake  desolated  the  coast 
of  Peru.  Its  focus  was  evidently  but  a  little  way  off  shore,  for  in  less 
than  a  half-hour  a  series  of  water-waves  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  rushed 
in  and  greatly  increased  the  devastation  commenced  by  the  earth-waves. 
These  waves  reached  Coquimbo,  800  miles  distant,  in  three  hours ; 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  5,580  miles,  in  twelve  hours ;  the  Japan 
coast,  over  10,000  miles,  the  next  day.  They  were  also  observed  on 
the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  over  6,000  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  on  the  Australian  coast,  nearly  8,000  miles  in  another 
direction.  This  series  of  waves  was  distinctly  sensible  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 

*  Report  of  Coast  Survey  for  1862. 
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barrier  of  the  South  American  Continent,  it  would  have  encircled  the 
globe.* 

!Many  other  earthquake  sea-waves  have  been  oljserveil  and  recorded 
by  tidal  gauges,  especially  these  of  the  Iqui(|ue  earthquake  of  Jlay, 
187 T,  and  the  waves  caused  by  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  August, 
1883. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  above  description  which  we  must 
very  briefly  explain : 

1.  The  velocity  of  these  great  sea-waves,  though  less  than  that  of 
the  earth-waves,  is  still  very  great  in  comparison  with  ordinary  sea- 
waves.  The  waves  of  the  Japan  earthquake  crossed  the  Pacific  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  l,,"):^,i  miles,  m  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours, 
and  therefore  at  a  rate  of  3 TO  miles  per  hour,  or  over  six  miles  per 
minute.  The  waves  of  the  South  American  earthquake  of  18G8  ran  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  a  rate  of  454  miles  per  hour.  This  amazing 
velocity  is  the  result  of  the  great  ^ize  of  these  wares  j  for  the  velocity 
of  water-waves  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  wave-length  (y  oc  Vl). 

2.  The  size  of  these  great  waves  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
time  of  oscillation  by  the  velocity,  on  the  well-known  principle  that 
every  kind  of  wave  runs  its  own  length  during  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete oscillation.  The  velocity  is  obtained  by  observing  the  time  at 
different  points.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  determined  by  means  of 
tidal  gauges.  The  tidal  gauges  established  by  the  Coast  Survey  on  the 
Pacific  coast  showed  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  larger  waves  of 
the  Japan  earthquake  was  about  thirty-three  (thirty-one  to  thirty-five) 
minutes.  This  would  give  a  wave-length  of  a  little  over  200  miles.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wave-length  in  the  case  of  the  South  American 
earthquake  was  at  least  equally  great. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  the  sea-waves  run  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth-waves.  The  former  is  distinctly  sensible  for  10,000  miles ; 
the  latter  very  rarely  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this :  1.  All  waves  diminish  in  oscillation  (wave-height)  as  they 
spread  from  the  origin,  because  the  quantity  of  matter  successively 
involved  in  the  oscillation  constantly  increases.  But  in  the  one  case 
the  matter  involved  lies  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  in  the  other, 
in  the  surface  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  the  one  increases  as  the  distance, 
the  other  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Therefore,  the  decrease  of  os- 
cillation (height  of  wave)  is  far  less  rapid  for  water-waves  than  for  elas- 
tic spherical  waves.  2.  A  still  more  ellective  reason  is  this:  Water- 
waves  run  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  and  therefore  diminisli 
only  according  to  the  regular  law  Just  stated  ;  but  the  earth-wa\es  run 
in  an  heterogeneous,  imperfectly  elastic,  and  imperfectly  ei)liercnt  mc- 

*  Report  of  Coast  Survey  for  1869. 
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dium,  and  therefore  the}'  are  ra2oidly  quenched  and  dissipated  by  re- 
peated refractions  and  reflections,  and  by  rejjeated  fractures  of  the 
medium  and  thus  changed  into  other  forms  of  force,  as  heat,  electricity, 
etc.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes  would 
be  far  more  extensive. 

4.  AVe  have  said  the  wave-length  remains  unchanged.  This  length, 
therefore,  represents  the  diameter  of  the  original  water-mound,  and 
therefore  of  the  original  sea-bottom  upheaval.  In  the  Japan  earth- 
quake this  was  2i]0  miles  across.  This  shows  the  grand  scale  upon 
which  earthquake-movements  take  place. 

5.  Earthquake,  sea-waves  differ  from  all  other  sea-waves  in  that 
their  great  size  makes  them  drag  bottom  even  in  open  deep  sea.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  the  velocity  depends  not  only  on  the  wave-length, 
but  also  on  the  dejitli  of  the  sea.  Knowing  the  size  (wave-length)  of 
these  waves,  and  therefore  what  ought  to  be  their  free  velocity,  and 
also  knowing  their  actual  velocity  by  observation,  the  difference  gives 
the  retardation  by  dragging;  and  by  the  retardation  may  be  calculated 
the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  traversed.  In  this  way  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  between  Japan  and  San 
Francisco  is  12,000  feet,  and  between  Peru  and  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
Islands,  18,500  feet.     The  great  importance  of  such  results  is  obvious. 

Depth  of  Earth fjualce- Focus. 

The  great  obscurity  which  hangs  about  the  subject  of  the  interior 
condition  of  the  earth  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  igneous  agencies  ren- 
ders any  positive  knowledge  on  these  subjects  of  peculiar  interest.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquake- waves,  their  form, 
their  velocity,  their  angle  of  emergence,  etc.,  if  once  thoroughly  under- 
stood, would  be  a  most  delicate  index  of  this  condition,  and  a  powerful 
means  of  solving  many  problems  which  now  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
science.  Among  problems  of  this  kind  none  is  more  important,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  capable  of  solution,  than  the  depth  of  the  origin  of 
earthquakes,  and  therefore  presumably  of  volcanoes. 

SeismogTaphs. — The  most  direct  way  of  determining  the  depth  of 
an  earthquake-focus  is  by  means  of  well-constructed  seismographs. 
These  are  instruments  for  recording  earthquake-phenomena.  They 
are  of  infinite  variety  of  forms,  depending  partly  upon  the  facts  de- 
sired to  be  recorded,  and  partly  upon  the  mode  of  record.  As  examples 
wo  will  mention  only  two  : 

An  excellent  instrument  for  recording  slight  tremors  is  one  invented 
and  used  by  Prof.  Palmieri,  of  the  Vesuvian  Observatory.  It  consists 
of  a  telegraphic  apparatus  with  the  usual  paper-slip  and  stile.  The 
paper-slip,  accurately  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  travels 
at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work.    The  battery-circuit  is  closed 
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and  opened,  and  the  recording  stile  -worked  by  the  shaking  of  a  metallic 
bob,  hung  by  a  delicate  spiral  spring  above  a  mercury-cup  ;  the  shak- 
ing of  the  bob  being  determined  by  the  tremor  of  the  earth.  Such  an 
instrument  records  the  exact  moment  of  occurrence  of  earthquake- 
shocks,  however  slight ;  also,  the  moment  of  passage  of  every  wave  and 
its  time  of  oscillation ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  such  instrument, 
the  moment  of  occurrence  at  different  places  gives  the  velocity  of  the 
surface-wave  v'. 

If  we  desire  to  record  not  only  the  time  but  also  the  character  of 
the  earth-movement,  then  a  different  kind  of  seismograph  is  neces- 
sary. The  principle  of  all  these  is  the  principle  of  a  pendulum.  If 
we  have  a  pendulum  with  a  heavy  bob  swinging  freely,  when  an  earth- 
quake arrives,  the 
bob  will  stand  still, 
while  the  earth 
moves  beneath  it. 
This  relative  move- 
ment of  the  pend- 
ulum may  be  re- 
corded by  suitable 
device.  But  an 
ordinary  freely 
swinging  pendu- 
lum moves  often 
too  largely,  and 
continues  its  move- 
ment after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  cause. 
What  we  want  is  a 
pendulum  which 
will  stand  indiffer- 
ently in  any  posi- 
tion (astatic).  One 
of  the  best  forms 
of  instrument  yet 
devised  is  that  of 
Prof.  Ewing  (Fig. 
107).  It  consists 
essentially  of  three  pendulums  swinging  in  the  manner  of  u  bracket  or 
a  gate,  and  placed  in  three  rectangular  planes;  (1)  vertical  north  and 
south,  a  ;  (2)  vertical,  east  and  west,  h ;  and,  (3)  horizontal,  c.  The 
horizontal  one  is  retained  in  position  by  sensitive  spiral  springs.  Stiles 
are  fixed  to  these  pendulums  in  such  wise  as  to  record  on  a  circular 
smoked  glass  plate  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane.  No.  1  records  the 
9 


107.— Ewlng's  Seismograph  :  a  and  S.  horizontally  oscillating 
upndnlam  ;  c,  vertically  oscillating  pendulum;  rf,  drivmg  clock; 
e.  time-recording  clock.  (Taken  from  a  photograpli  of  one  at  the 
University  o!  California.) 
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east-and-west  movement,  Xo.  2  the  nortli-and-south  movement,  and 
No.  3  the  up-and-down  movement.  A  clock  is  set  agoing  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  earth  wave,  and  afterward  marks  seconds  on  the  revolving 

smoked  glass  disk.  Fig.  108  represents  a 
portion  of  such  record.  These  three  rec- 
ords may  be  combined  so  as  to  show  the 
actual  amount  and  direction  of  the  earth- 
movement  (Fig.  99,  p.  117). 

The  important  facts  recorded  by  this 
instrument  are  :  1.  The  instajit  of  trans- 
it ;  2.  The  direction  of  transit ;  3.  The 
direction  of  oscillation,  or  angle  of  emer- 
gence ;  4.  The  amount  of  oscillation. 
From  these  elements  (if  we  have  several 
seismographs  scattered  about  the  country) 
may  be  calculated :  1.  The  velocity  of 
transit;  2.  The  position  of  the  focus  ;  3. 
Perhaps  the  form  of  the  focus,  whether 
point  or  fissure;  4.  The  force  of  ttie  orig- 
inal concussion.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  position  and  depth  of  the 
focus. 

The  Determination  of  the  Epicentrum. 
• — A  good  seismograph,  or  a  number  of 
these,  will  give  the  direction  of  transit  of  the  surface-wave.  If  in 
this  way,  or  even  by  rougher  methods,  we  get  a  number  of  these  sur- 
face-lines of  transit,  by  fol- 
lowing these  back  we  get  the 
epicentrum  at  their  intersec- 
tion. This  is  Mallet's  meth- 
od. Or  if,  by  means  of  many 
seismographs  giving  time  of 
transit,  or  even  by  observa- 
tories or  stations  of  any  kind 
with  accurate  clocks,  we  get 
several  points  of  simultane- 
ous arrival  of  the  wave,  then 
by  drawing  a  curve  through 
these  points  we  have  a  coseis- 
mal curve.  A  perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  line  joining  any  two  of 
these  points  will  pass  through  the  epicentrum,  and  two  such  perpen- 
diculars would  determine  its  position.     Fig.  109  represents  coseismal 


Fis.  108.— Eecoi-d  of  a  Ewing's  Seismo- 
graph; a,  cast-and-wuwt  motion;  6, 
north-and-south  motion;  c,  up-and- 
down  motion  (after  Sekiya). 


\ 


Fig.  109.— Coseismal  Lines. 
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curves,  and  J,  c,  </,  three  points  on  the  curve;  ir  is  tlio  ei)ic(.iitrum. 
This  is  Seebach's  method.  It  gives  good  results  if  the  C(jseisinals  be 
not  too  irregular. 

Determination  of  the  Focus.— The  nDnnal  wave  is  a  wave  of  longi- 
tudinal oscillation.  The  direction  of  oscillation,  therefore,  is  the  same 
as  the  direction  of  transmission  (wave-path),  which  is  the  radius  of  the 
agitated  sphere.  If,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  ground-motion  be 
followed  into  the  earth,  it  carries  us  back  along  the  wave-path  to  its 
origin,  the  focus.  Two  such  wave-paths  by  their  intersection  would 
determine  its  position.  Thus,  in  Fig.  110,  if  c  and  b  be  the  position  of 
two  seismomet-  s  c  1 

ric  observato-  " 
ries,  the  angles  of  emergence, 
x  (•  a  and  .r  b  a,  being  given  by 
observation,  and  the  distance, 
c  b,  being  known,  we  have  all 
the  elements  necessarv  to  de- 

•'  Fig.  110. 

termine  either  by  calculation 

or  by  accurate  plotting  the  wave-paths  c  x  and  b  x,  and  their  point  of 

intersection  .r,  and  therefore  of  the  depth  a  x. 

We  have  assumed  the  earth-waves  as  normal.  AVe  are  justified  in 
so  doing,  because  this  is  the  most  decided  wave,  and  soon  outruns  the 
transverse  wave. 

Although  seismometers,  such  as  we  have  described,  are  necessary 
for  accurate  results  from  few  observations,  yet  by  multiplying  the  ob- 
servations, even  by  rough  methods,  approximative  results  may  be  ob- 
tained.    We  will  mention  several  examples  : 

In  1857  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  territory  of  Naples,  destroy- 
ing many  towns  and  villages,  and  killing  about  10,000  people.  The 
scene  of  destruction  was  visited  soon  after  by  Mr.  Mallet.  By  careful 
examination  of  overthrown  objects,  many  lines  of  transit  of  the  surface- 
wave  were  determined,  which,  protracted,  carried  him  with  considera- 
ble certainty  to  the  epicentrum  ;  similarly  many  lines  of  emergence,  or 
paths  of  the  spherical  wave,  protracted  back,  conducted  to  the  focus. 
This  focus  was  determined  to  be  not  a  point,  but  a  fissinr,  nine 
miles  long  and  through  three  miles  of  solid  rock.  The  center  of  tliis 
rent  was  about  six  miles  beneath  the  surface.*  ]5y  somewhat 
similar  methods  the  focus  of  the  Japan  earthquake  of  February 
23,  1880,  was  found  by  Milne  to  be  only  three  to  five  miles  decp.f 
By  a  different  and  new  method,  viz.,  the  Jaw  of  decrease  of  infensitg 
of  the  shock-motion,  the  focus  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  Au- 
gust, 1886,  was  found  by  Captain  Button  to  be  about  twelve  miles 

*  Mallet,  Principles  of  Seismology. 

■|-  .'^fismolosical  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  Part  II,  p.  1. 
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deep.*  Both  of  these  earthquakes  also  seem  to  have  originated  in  a 
fissure. 

In  187-i  a  not  very  severe  earthquake  shook  central  Germany.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Seebach.  The  epicentrum  was 
determined  with  great  precision  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the  bi- 
sected chords  of  the  coseismal  curves.  The  focus  was  determined  as  a 
rent  through  four  miles  of  rock,  the  center  of  the  rent  being  nine  or 
ten  miles  in  depth,  f 

The  velocity  of  transit  of  the  waves  of  the  Naples  earthquake  was 
800  feet  per  second,  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles  per  minute ;  that  of 
the  earthquake  of  middle  Germany  was  about  twenty-eight  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  transit  in  the  case  of  the  Charleston  earth- 
quake is  estimated  as  high  as  one  hundred  or  even  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  per  minute. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  determine  the  depth  of  earth- 
quakes by  other  methods,  especially  by  using  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  spherical  and  the  surface  waves  as  a  means  of  getting  the  angle  of 

emergence  (sec.  i?=  —  j  ;  but  such  a  method   is  evidently  valueless, 

because  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave  (v)  is  not  constant.^ 

Effect  of  the  Moon  on  Earthquake  -  Occurrence. — By  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  times  of  occurrence  of  several  thousand  earthquakes 
with  the  positions  of  the  moon,  Alexis  Perrey  has  made  out  with  some 
probability  the  following  laws :  1.  Earthquakes  are  a  little  more  fre- 
quent when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian  than  when  she  is  on  the 
horizon.  2.  They  are  a  little  more  frequent  at  new  and  full  moon 
(syzygies)  than  at  half-moon  (quadratures).  3.  They  are  a  little  more 
frequent  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth  (perigee)  than  when  she 
is  farthest  off  (apogee),  l^ow,  if  these  laws  are  really  true,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  earthquakes  to  follow  the  law 
of  tides  :  for  the  first  law  gives  the  time  of  flood-tide,  and  the  second 
and  third  the  times  of  highest  flood-tide.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  has  a  perceptible  efl^ect  in 
determining  the  time  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  Many  geologists 
regard  these  laws,  if  established,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  general 
fluid  condition  of  the  earth  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  crust.  This 
interior  liquid  they  supjDose  to  be  influenced  by  the  tide-generating 
forces  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  but,  if  this  were  true,  the  efl'ect  ought 
to  be  far  greater  than  we  find  it.     "Whatever  be  the  interior  condition 

*  Science,  vol.  ix,  p.  4Sfl,  1887.  f  Seebach,  Das  Mittcl  Deutsche  Erdbeben. 

■\.  But  although  it  is  impossible  thus  to  find  the  depth  of  the  focus  directly,  yet  indi- 
rectly it  may  be  found,  as  Seebach  has  shown,  by  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  velocity  of 
the  surface-wave  (v).  The  deeper  the  focus,  the  slower  the  rate  of  decrease  from  infinity 
at  the  epicentrum. 
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of  the  earth,  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  meridian  woiilil  he  to  l'^s•.v/^V, 
and  on  the  horizon  to  rcjircsx,  any  force  whatsoever  tending  to  break 
up  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  to  produce  an  earthquake. 

Relation  of  Earthquake-Occurrence  to  Seasons  and  Atmospheric 
Conditions. — By  extensive  comparison  of  earthquake-occurrence  with 
the  seasons,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  a  trifle  more  frequent  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Constructing  a  curve  representing  the  annual 
variation  of  earthquake-intensity,  this  curve  rises  to  its  maximum  in 
January  and  sinks  to  its  minimum  in  July.  But  the  difference  is 
small. 

Prof.  Knott  has  recently  suggested  what  seems  a  possible  expla- 
nation of  this,  at  least  for  Japan,  where  this  relation  is  quite  marked. 
During  winter,  there  is  high  barometer — i.  e.,  great  atmospheric  pressure 
over  the  whole  of  A'orthern  Asia  (Siberia),  and  low  barometer  over 
equatorial  Pacific.  In  addition  to  this,  the  heavy  winter  snow-fall 
greatly  increases  the  pressure  over  Siberia.  In  summer,  the  condition 
of  things  is  reversed — the  barometer  is  low  and  the  snow  is  removed 
over  Siberia,  and  the  barometer  is  high  over  mid-Pacific.  This 
change  of  excess  of  pressure  from  a  large  land-area  to  a  large  ocean- 
area  back  and  forth,  must  tend  to  fracture  the  earth-crust,  or  to  pro- 
duce readjustment  of  previous  fractures,  along  their  dividing  line,  i.  e., 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea-basin.  This  is  known  to  be  the  place  of 
origin  of  most  of  the  Japanese  earthquakes.  This  would  take  place 
mainly  in  winter,  if  the  tendency  of  the  earth-forces  producing  earth- 
qixakes  were  to  produce  readjustment  by  sitbsiilence  of  land  or  elevation 
of  sea-bottom. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  popular  belief  in  earthquake-regions 
that  the  occurrence  is  preceded  by  a  still,  oppressive  state  of  the  air. 
Although  no  scientific  investigations  have  confirmed  this  impression, 
yet  it  seems  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  indicated  by  a  low  state  of  the  barometer,  may  act  as 
a  determining  cause  of  earthquake-occurrence,  precisely  as  the  position 
of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  In  both  cases,  however,  we  must  regard 
these  not  as  true  causes  of  earthquakes,  but  only  as  causes  determining 
the  moment  of  occurrence. 

iSectiox  4.  —  Gkadtal  Elevation  antd  Depression  of  the 
Earth's  C'ltrsT. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  igneous  agencies  these  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Although  not  violent  and  destructive  like  v<iIeanoes  and 
earthquakes,  although  indeed  so  little  conspicuous  as  to  be  generally 
unobservable  except  to  the  eye  of  science,  yet  acting  not  paroxysmally 
but  constantly,  not  in  isolated  spots  but  over  wide  areas  and  allecling 
whole  continents,  their  final  result  in  modifying  the  crust  of  the  earth 
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and  making  history  is  far  greater  than  tliat  of  all  other  igneous  agen- 
cies put  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  which  are  now 
at  work  gradually  raising  or  depressing  the  earth's  crust  have  during 
geological  times  formed  the  continents  and  the  seas. 

Elevation  or  Depression  during  Earthquakes. — We  have  already 
spoken  (page  105)  of  sudden  elevations  or  depressions  of  great  areas 
of  country  at  the  time  of  earthquake-occurrence  in  Hindostan,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  Elver,  and  especially  of  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  is  accomplished 
in  this  par(3xysmal  way.  These  cases  are  referred  to  in  order  to  show 
the  close  connection  of  such  sudden  bodily  movements,  and  therefore 
presumably,  also,  of  the  slower  movements  about  to  be  described,  with 
the  causes  and  forces  which  produce  earthquakes. 

Movements  not  connected  with  Earthquakes — South  America. — Be- 
sides the  sudden  elevation  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  by  earthquakes,  the 
same  countries  show  evidences  of  gradual  elevation  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  The  evidences  are  old  sea-beaches,  full  of  shells  of  species  now 
living  in  the  adjacent  sea,  far  above  the  present  water-level.  These 
"  niixed  Tjeacliea  "  have  been  traced  1,180  miles  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  2,0 T,5  miles  on  the  western,  and  at  different  levels  from  100  to  1,300 
feet  above  the  sea.  More  recently  Alexander  Agassiz  has  traced  them 
by  means  of  corals  still  sticking  to  the  rocks  to  the  height  of  nearly 
3,000  feet.*  It  is  not  probable  that  all  this  movement  took  place  dur- 
ing the  present  geological  epoch,  but  it  is  the  more  instructive  on  that 
very  account,  since  it  shows  the  identity  of  geological  causes  with  causes 
now  in  operation. 

Italy. — The  most  carefully-observed  instance  of  gradual  depression 
and  elevation  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Xapiles.  Fig.  Ill  is  a  map  and 
Fig.  112  a  section  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Baiee,  near  Xaples.     Be- 


Solfatira 


*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acidemy  of  Sciences,  vo'.  x',  p.  287,  1S76 
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tween  a  a  a,  the  present  coast-line,  and  the  cliff  b  b  b,  which  marks 

the    position  of  the  former  coast  line,    there   is  a  nearly  level  plain 

called  the  Starza.      ZS'ow,  there  is  perfect  evidence  that  at  one  time 

the   land  A\-as  de]n-essed   until  the 

sea  beat  against  the  clifl:  b  b,  and 

that  both  the  depression  and  the 

re-elevation  to  its  jireseut  condition 

took  place  since  the  period  of  Ko- 

man  greatness.     The  evidence  is  as 

follows  : 

1.  There  are  certain  shells  abundant  in  the  Ideditei-ranean  and  in 
many  other  seas,  called  Jithodomus  [XSo^,  a  stone;  doviiix,  a  house), 
from  the  habit  of  boring  for  themselves  holes  in  the  rocks  near  the 
water-line.  Such  borings,  often  with  the  dead  shells  in  them,  are  found 
all  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  b  b,  twenty  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level.  '2.  The  level  plain  called  Starza  is  composed  of  strata  contain- 
ing shells  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Koman  works  of  art.  3.  On  this 
plain,  near  the  present  sea-margin,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Eoman  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Serapis.  The  floor  and  three  of  the  columns  d  of 
this  beautiful  work  are  still  almost  perfect  (Fig.  112).  When  first  dis- 
covered the  floor  and  the  lower  part  of  the  columns  were  covered  by 
the  materials  of.  the  plain.  Above  the  part  thus  covered  the  columns 
were  bored  with  lifhodomi  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  This  temple  was, 
of  course,  above  the  sea-level  during  the  Eoman  period.  After  that 
period  it  sank  until  the  sea-level  stood  at  s'  (Fig.  112),  twenty  feet 
above  the  base.  Kow,  the  floor  of  the  temple  is  again  on  a  level  with 
the  sea.  These  changes  were  so  gradual  that  they  were  entirely  insen- 
sible, and,  in  fact,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  The  upright  position 
of  the  columns  also  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
convulsive  action.  4.  Italian  historians  state  that  in  1530  the  sea  beat 
against  the  cliff  b  b.  5.  Evidences  of  similar  changes,  in  some  cases 
depression  and  in  others  elevation,  are  seen  in  many  places  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  Candia,  and  Greece. 

In  all  the  cases  thus  far  mentioned,  but  especially  that  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  the  near  vicinity  of  volcanoes  (Fig.  Ill)  suggests  that 
these  effects  were  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  volcanic  ac- 
tion. But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  no  such  connection  can 
be  traced. 

Scandinavia. — The  best-observed  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
coasts  of  Sweden.  Careful  observations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  Polar  Seas  have  proved  that  nearly  the  A\'hole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  rising  slowly,  and  has  been  rising  for  thousands  of  years. 
South  of  Stockholm  there  is  no  elevation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  slight 
depression  ;  but  north  of  Stockholm  the  whole  coast  is  rising  at  a  rate 
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wliicli  increases  as  we  go  north  until  it  attains  a  maximum  of  five  to 
six  feet  per  century.  Tliese  observations  were  made  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Swedisli  Government  by  means  of  permanent  marks  made 
at  the  sea-level,  and  examined  from  year  to  year.  That  similar 
changes  have  been  in  progress  for  thousands  of  years,  and  have  greatly 
increased  both  the  height  and  the  extent  of  these  countries,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  old  sea-heaclict,  full  of  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  neighboring  seas,  are  found  fifty  to  seventy  miles  inland,  and  100, 
200,  and  even  600  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  In  some  places,  the 
country  rock,  when  uncovered  by  removing  superficial  deposit  of  beach- 
sliells,  is  found  studded  with  barnacles  like  those  which  mark  the 
present  shore-line  (Jukes). 

The  rising  area  is  about  1,000  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  of 
unknown  breadth  It  may  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  Russia. 
Lyell  estimates  the  average  rate  as  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
per  century.  At  this  rate,  to  rise  600  feet  would  require  24,000  years.* 
Similar  raised  beaches  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries.  "We  give 
these  as  examples  of  an  almost  universal  phenomenon,  which  will  be 
again  more  perfectly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Quaternary. 

Greenland. — For  obvious  reasons,  evidences  of  elevation  are  much 
more  conspicuous  than  evidences  of  depression.  One  of  the  best-ob- 
served instances  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This 
coast  is  now  sinking  along  a  space  of  600  miles.  Ancient  buildings 
on  low  rock-islands  have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  experience 
has  taught  the  native  Greenlander  never  to  build  his  hut  near  the 
water's  edge. 

Deltas  of  Large  Rivers. — In  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ganges,  the  Po,  and  many  other  large  rivers,  there  are  unmistakable 

evidences  of  gradual  depres- 
sion. These  evidences  are 
fresh-water  shells,  and  planes 
of  vegetation,  or  dirt-hecU, 
far  below  the  present  level  of 
the  sea.  A  section  of  the 
delta  deposits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  reveals  the  fact 
that  these  deposits  consist  of 
river  sands  and  clays,  s  cl, 
(Fig.  113),  containing /res7<- 
wafer  shells,  with  now  and 
then  an  intercalated  stratum  of  marine  origin,  I,  containing  marine 
shells,  and  at  uncertain  intervals  distinct  lines  of  turf  ov  vegetaMe  soil. 


Fig.  113. 


'  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  68. 
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g,'  g",  each  with  the  stumps  and  roots  of  cypress-trees  as  they  originally 
grew.  Each  one  of  those  turf-lines  is  a  mihinergcd  forexl-grouiid,  ex- 
cept the  uppermost,  which  is  the  present  forest-ground.  Precisely  sim- 
ilar phenomena  have  been  observed  in  other  large  deltas.  The  deltas 
of  the  (liinges  and  the  Po  have  been  penetrated  more  than  400  feet 
without  reaching  bottom.  In  both  the  deposit  is  made  up  of  fresh-water 
strata  alternating  with  dirt-beds  or  forest-grounds.  These  facts  prove 
that  these  great  deltas  have  been  at  intervals  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  formation,  as  they  are  now,  fi'esh-water  swamps,  overgrown  in 
parts  with  trees,  etc. ;  that  they  have  steadily  subsided  to  a  depth  indi- 
cated by  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  containing  the  old  forest-grounds  ; 
that  the  up-building  by  river-deposit  has  gone  on  pari  ]mssu,  so  as  to 
maintain  nearly  the  same  level  all  the  time ;  but  that  from  time  to 
time  the  subsidence  was  more  rapid,  so  that  the  sea  gained  possession 
for  a  while  until  it  was  again  reclaimed  by  river-deposit,  and  again 
more  slow,  so  that  the  area  was  again  thoroughly  covered  with  forests, 
and  so  on.  These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  geology,  and  will  be 
again  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 

Southern  Atlantic  States. — Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  joroves  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  coasts  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States  is  slowly 
subsiding  at  the  present  time,  though  there  are  also  evidences,  in  the 
form  of  raised  beaches,  of  eletudion  immediately  preceding  the  present 
subsidence.  The  evidences  of  subsidence  are  most  conspicuous  along 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  consist  of  cypress- 
stumps  in  situ  below  the  present  tide-level.  According  to  Cook,  late 
Geologist  of  N"ew  Jersey,  the  coast  from  Long  Island  to  Cape  ]\Iay  is 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  a  century. 

These  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  subsidence  is  going 
on  in  nearly  all  places  where  large  deposits  of  sediment  are  accumulating. 

Pacific  Ocean. — But  by  far  the  grandest  example  of  subsidence 
known  is  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  thousands,  probably  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  years,  and  is  still  going  on  in  the  mid-Pacific 
Ocean.  The  subsiding  area  is  situated  under  the  equator,  and  is  about 
6,000  miles  long  by  about  2,000  to  3,000  miles  wide.  The  evidence  of 
the  subsidence  and  its  rate  is  entirely  derived  from  the  study  of  coral- 
reefs  in  this  region.  The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  de- 
ferred until  we  take  up  coral-reefs. 

Eiver-Beds  as  Indicators  of  Movements. — Our  examples,  be  it  ob- 
served, are  all  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  coast-lines,  the  sea-level  being 
used  as  term  of  comparison.  In  the  interior  of  continents,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  where  there  are  no  islands,  this  means  of  detecting 
changes  fails  us,  yet  it  is  precisely  there,  i.  e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  rising 
or  subsiding  area,  that  the  changes  are  probably  the  greatest.  In  tlie 
case  of  continents,  however,  as  already  explained  on  page  22,  we  have 
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another  test  of  crust-movements,  viz.,  the  phenomena  of  river-beds.  In 
a  rising  area  the  rivers  cut  rapidly  deeper ;  in  a  subsiding  area  they  fill 
up  their  old  beds  and  rise  to  higher  level.  In  this  way  we  know  that 
the  Plateau  and  the  Sierra  regions  have  greatly  risen  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  are  still  rising,  while  the  New  England  region  has 
recently  subsided,  though  probably  is  not  still  subsiding.  The  evidence 
of  this  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Theories  of  Elevation  and  Dejiression. 

It  is  evident  that  observation  only  determines  changes  of  relative 
position  of  sea  and  land.  These  changes  may  be  the  result  of  rise  and 
fall  of  sea,  or  rise  and  fall  of  land.  The  popular  mind  naturally  at- 
tributes them  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  as  the  more  unstable  ele- 
ment. But,  by  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  level,  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible that  the  ocean  should  rise  or  fall  permanently  at  one  place  without 
being  similarly  affected  everywhere.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  we  have  described  above,  being  in  different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent jjlaces,  must  be  due  to  movements  of  the  solid  crust.  ]N"everthe- 
less,  it  is  also  true  that  any  increase  in  the  height  and  extent  of  the 
whole  amount  of  land  on  the  globe  must  be  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing depression  of  the  sea-bottoms,  and  therefore  an  actual  subsidence 
of  the  sea-level  everywhere.  Hence,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  continents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  increasing  in  ex- 
tent and  in  height,  in  the  course  of  geological  history,  then  it  is  true 
also  that  the  seas  have  been  subsiding,  and  that  therefore  the  relative 
changes  are  the  sum  of  these  two. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  actual  increase  of  land  at  the  incsent 
time  is  imperceptible,  or  at  least  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
oscillatory  movements  described  above,  we  may  look  upon  the  sea-level 
as  fixed;  this  statement  being  sufficiently  correct  when  regarding  the 
sabject  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  though  untenable  when  re- 
garded from  the  geological  point  of  view.  Admitting,  then,  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  sea-level,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  gradual  movements  of 
the  solid  crust  ? 

Babbage's  Theory. — Babbage  believed  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  volca- 
noes, the  rise  and  fall  of  ground  were  due  to  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  rocks  by  heating  and  cooling.  The  re-elevation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis  occurred  apparently  soon  after  the  eruption  which  formed 
Monte  Nuovo  (Fig.  111).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  re-elevation 
was  the  result  of  the  heating  and  vertical  expansion  of  the  rocks  to 
great  depth,  caused  by  the  eruption  of  the  interior  heat  at  this  point. 
A  very  small  elevation  of  temperature  of  rocks  several  miles  thick 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  vertical  expansion  of  twenty  feet. 

Other  cases,  such  as  the  rise  of  sea-margins  at  a  distance  from 
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volcanic  action,  Babbagc  explains  as  folld^s:  Lai--o  accumulations 
of  sedinu'nts,  sucli  as  occur  generally  on  coasts,  would  cause  a  rise 
toward  the  surface  of  all  the  subjacent  isogeotherms.  This  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  crust  W(udd  cause  a  vertical  expansion  or  swelling 
of  the  crust  at  that  point,  and  a  consequent  rise  above  the  sea-level. 

The  great  objections  to  this  theory,  as  applied  to  these  latter  cases, 
are :  1.  The  elevation  of  sea-bottom  from  this  cause  would  not  affect 
the  contiguous  land;  and,  2.  That  the  places  where  the  greatest 
quantities  of  sediments  are  depositing  (as,  for  instance,  the  deltas  of 
great  rivers)  are  places  of  sii/isidctirc,  instead  of  elevation. 

Herschel's  Theory.*— Sir  John  llerschel  assumes,  as  a  general  law 
—what  has  been  proved  in  a  great  number  of  instances— that  areas 
of  great  accumulation  of  sediment  are  areas  of  subsidence.  He  agrees 
with  Babbage,  that  accumulation  of  sediments  must  cause  an  upward 
movement  of  the  isogeotherms,  but  he  differs  from  Babbage  in  believ- 
ing that  this  invasion  of  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce 
snhgideitce  instead  of  elevation.  For,  according  to  llerschel,  the  inva- 
sion of  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce  chemical  changes, 
and  sometimes  even  aqueo-igneous  fusion.  These  chemical  changes, 
whatever  other  effects  they  produce,  would  certainly  change  loose  sedi- 
ments into  denser  crystalline  rocks  (metamorphism),  thus  producing 
contraction  instead  of  expansion.  The  accumulating  sediment  mean- 
while would  subside,  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  on  the  liquid 
or  semi-liquid  thus  formed. 

Recent  View. — Again :  On  the  view  that  there  exists  a  sub-crust 
layer  of  liquid  matter  (page  87),  not  only  would  hualincj  with  sedi- 
ment cause  sulisidence  of  marginal  sea-bottoms,  but  also  lightening  bv 
erosion  would  produce  elevation  of  hind-siirfares. 

General  Theory. — The  theory  of  Babbage  accounts  with  great  prob- 
ability for  the  rise  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  Herschel's 
theory  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  subsidence  of  deltas  and  other  places 
where  great  accumulation  of  sediments  occurs ;  and  this  latter  theory 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  accounting  for  metamorjihism,  and 
perhaps,  also,  for  volcanic  phenomena.  But  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  and  more  general  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  those  great 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust  Avhich  form  land  and  sea-bottom.  For 
example  :  although  loading  with  sediment  may  cause  sea-bottoms  to 
sink ;  and  lightening  by  erosion  may  cause  land-surfaces  to  rise,  yet 
this  does  not  at  all  explain  how  sea-bottoms  and  land-surfaces  came  to 
be  such.  These  great  inequalities  must  be  originated  l)y  some  otlier 
cause  ;  loading  and  lightening  only  tend  to  maintain  them.     The  for- 

*  Herschel,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  ii,  p.  548  ;  nnd  Babbage.  ibid., 
p.  Y2. 
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mation  of  these  must  be  a  phenomenon  somewhat  different  from  those 
local  oscillations  which  alone  have  been  the  subject  of  direct  observa- 
tion. Such  general  changes  can  only  be  the  result  of  gradual  unequal 
contraction  of  the  wliole  earth  consequent  upon  its  secular  cooling. 
The  further  discussion  of  this  theory,  however,  belongs  properly  to  the 
second  part  of  this  work. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

ORGANIC  AGENCIES. 

As  agents  modifying  the  crust  of  the  earth,  orr/anisms  are,  per- 
haps, inferior  to  the  agents  already  mentioned  (although  the  immense 
thickness  and  extent  of  limestone  strata  are  a  monument  of  their  power 
in  this  respect) ;  nevertheless,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
geologist  as  delicate  indicators  of  climate,  and  recorders  of  the  events 
of  the  earth's  history.  We  will  take  up  the  subject  of  their  agency 
under  three  heads,  each  having  a  separate  application  in  interjDreting 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  viz. :  1.  Vegetable  Accumula- 
tions, to  account  for  coal  and  bitumen ;  2.  Bog- Iron  Ore,  to  account 
for  iron-ores  inclosed  in  the  strata ;  3.  Lime  Accumulations,  to  account 
for  limestones,  etc. 

Section  1. — Vegetable  Accumulatioxs. 

Peat-Bogs  and  Peat-Swcmips. 

Description. — In  humid  climates,  in  certain  places,  badly  drained 
and  overgrown  with  moss  and  shrubs,  a  black  carbonaceous  mud  accu- 
mulates often  to  great  depths.  This  substance  is  called  peat  or  turf, 
and  such  localities  peat-bogs.  The  thick  mass  of  vegetation  which 
covers  their  surface,  with  its  interlaced  roots  often  forms  a  crust  upon 
which  a  precarious  footing  may  be  found,  but  beneath  this  is  a  tremu- 
lous, semi-fluid  quagmire,  sometimes  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  in 
which  men  and  animals,  venturing  in  search  of  food,  are  often  lost. 
These  bogs  are  most  numerous  in  northern  climates.  One  tenth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland,  and  large  portions  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
France,  are  covered  with  peat.  The  bog  of  the  Shannon  Eiver  is  fifty 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide ;  that  of  the  Loire  in  France  is  150 
miles  in  circumference.  Extensive  bogs  exist  also  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  our  own  country.  The  amount  of  peat  in  Massachusetts  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet  (Dana).  In 
California,  an  imperfect  peat  covers  large  areas  about  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Eiver  and  elsewhere  (tule-lands).     In  more  southern  cli- 
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mates,  where  the  condition  of  luimidity  is  present,  immense  accumula- 
tions of  peat  also  ocrur — not,  howrver,  in  bogs  overgrown  with  moss 
and  shrubs,  but  in  extensive  swaiiipn  covered  with  liirye  Irccx. 

Composition  and  Properties  of  Peat. — Peat  is  disintegrated  and 
partially  deeoniposed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  with 
small  and  variable  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is, 
therefore,  vegetable  matter  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  gaseous  con- 
stituents, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  carbon  is  greatly  in  excess.  In 
more  recent  i)eat,  the  vegetable  nature  and  structure  are  plainly  detect- 
able by  the  eye,  but  in  older  peat  only  by  the  microscope.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  it  occurs,  it  is  dried  and  used  as  a  valuable  domestic  fuel. 
By  powerful  pressure  it  may  be  converted  into  a  substance  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  some  varieties  of  coal,  and,  thus  changed,  is  now 
extensively  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  coal  is  used,  and  has  there- 
fore become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Peat  possesses  a  remarkable  ai/tif<ej)fio  jjroprrti/.  This  property  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  humic  acid  and  of  hydrocarbons  anal- 
ogous to  bitumen,  which  are  formed  only  when  vegetable  matter  is 
decomposed  in  presence  of  exccs.^  of  water.  The  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  have  been  found  in  bogs  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  which 
must  have  been  buried  many  hundred  years.  In  1747,  in  an  English 
bog,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found,  with  skin,  nails,  and  hair,  almost 
perfect,  and  with  sandals  on  her  feet.  In  Ireland,  under  eleven  feet  of 
peat,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  clothed  in  courKe  hair-cloth.  Several 
other  instances  of  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  innumerable  in- 
stances of  skeletons  of  animals,  preserved  in  bogs  where  they  have  per- 
ished, might  be  mentioned.  Large  trunks  of  trees  are  often  so  per- 
fectly preserved  that  they  are  used  as  timber,  and  stumps  similarly 
preserved  are  found  with  their  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  under-soil  of 
the  bog  as  if  they  had  grown  on  the  original  soil  on  which  the  bog  was 
accumulated. 

Mode  of  Growth. — Plants  take  the  greater  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  air,  and  give  it,  by  the  annual  fall  of  leaf  and  finally  by  their  own 
death,  to  the  soil.  Thus  is  formed  the  humus  or  re(jef((ble  molt/  found 
in  all  forests.  This  substance  would  increase  without  limit  were  it  not 
that  its  decay  goes  on  pan  passu  with  its  formation.  But  in  peat-bogs 
and  swamps  the  excess  of  water,  and,  still  more,  the  antiseptic  property 
of  the  peat  itself,  prevent  complete  decay.  Thus  each  generation  takes 
from  the  air  and  adds  to  the  soil  continually  and  without  limit.  The 
soil  which  is  made  up  entirely  of  this  ancestral  accumulatiim  continues 
to  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  the  bog  often  becomes  higher  tlian  tlie 
surrounding  country,  and,  when  swollen  by  unusual  rains,  bursts  and 
floods  the  country  with  black  mud.  A  bog  is  therefore  comjiosed  of 
the  vegetable  matter  of  thousands  of  generations  of  plants.     It  repre- 
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seiits  SO  much  matter  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  added  to 
the  soil.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  material  deposited  from  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  situ,  the  accumnlation  may  be  partly  also  the 
result  of  organic  matter  drifted  from  the  surrounding  surface-soil. 

Rate  of  Growth.— The  rate  of  peat-growth  must  be  very  variable, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  vegetation  and  upon  the  manner 
of  accumulation,  whether  entirely  by  growth  of  plants  in  situ,  or  partly 
by  driftage.  Many  of  the  European  bogs  are  evidently  the  growth  of 
not  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  they  were  forests  in  the 
time  of  the  Komans,  or  even  later.  The  felling  of  these  forests,  as  a 
military  measure  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  impediments  to  drainage  thus  produced,  have  changed 
them  into  bogs.  At  their  bottoms,  and  covered  with  eight  to  ten  feet 
of  peat,  are  found  the  trunks  and  the  stumps  of  the  original  forests, 
the  axes  and  coins  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  roads  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  rate  of  accumulation  has  been  variously  estimated,  from 
one  or  two  inches  to  several  feet  per  century.  In  all  cases  of  simple 
growth  III  situ,  however,  and  therefore  always  in  great  peat-swamps, 
the  increase  is  very  slow. 

Conditions  of  Growth. — The  conditions  usually  considered  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  peat  are  cold  and  moisture;  and  of  these  the 
former  is  considered  the  more  important,  as  without  cold  it  is  supposed 
vegetable  matter  would  be  destroyed  by  decay.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
stated  that  peat-bogs  are  more  numerous  in  cold  climates.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  excess  of  moisture  is  the  only  important  condition. 
This  condition  may  be  rarer  in  warm  climates  on  account  of  the  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture  in  these  climates ;  but  when  it  is  pres- 
ent, immense  accumulations  of  peat  occur  in  extensive  swamps.  The 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  good  illustration.  This  swamp,  situated 
partly  in  North  Carolina  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  forty  miles  long  by 
twenty-five  miles  wide.  It  is  covered  Mith  a  dense  forest  of  cypress 
and  other  swamp  trees,  by  the  annual  fall  of  whose  leaves  the  peat  is 
formed.  These  trees,  by  means  of  their  long  tap-roots  and  their  wide- 
spreading  lateral  roots,  maintain  a  footing  in  the  insecure  soil,  but  are 
often  overthrown,  and  add  their  trunks  and  branches  to  the  vegetable 
accumulation.  The  original  soil,  upon  which  the  accumulation  was 
formed,  must  have  been  lower  in  the  center,  but  the  surface  of  the  peat 
rises  very  gently  toward  the  center,  which  is  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  circumference  (Fig.  114).  Near  the  center  there  is  a  lake  of  clear, 
wine-colored  water,  seven  miles  across  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  banks 
and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  pure  peat. 

In  the  ilississippi  River  swamps  there  are  also  large  areas  where  pure 
peat  has  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  is  still  accumulating,  by 
growth  of  trees  in  situ,  though  subject  to  the  annual  floods  of  the  river. 
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The  piireiiess  of  the  peat  in  those  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  river  are  strained  of  all  their  si'dimentary  matter  by 


Fig.  114.— Ideal  section  through  Dismal  Swamp,    a  a,  original  soil  ;  6  i,  peat ;  t,  lake. 

passing  through  the  dense  jungle-growth  of  cane  and  herbage  which 
sm-rounds  these  favored  spots.  Thus  only  pure  water  reaches  them.* 
Similar  peat-swamps  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger, 
and  other  great  rivers. 

Alternation  of  Peat  with  Sediments.— Wo  have  already  stated  (page 
136)  that  a  section  of  the  delta-deposit  of  many  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
ilississippi,  Ganges,  and  Po,  reveals  alternate  layers  of  fresh-water  and 
marine  sediments,  with  thin  layers  of  vegetable  mold  containing 
stumps.  In  some  cases  these  layers  of  vegetable  mold  amount  to  con- 
siderable thickness  of  turf  or  peat.  Layers  of  peat  two  feet  thick  have 
been  found  between  layers  of  river-mud  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
(LveH's  Principles  of  Geology).  Similar  layers  have  been  found  in 
the  delta  of  the  Po.  They  are  evidently  submerged  j^eat-swamjis. 
These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  coal. 

Drift-Timler. 

Great  rivers  in  wooded  countries  always  bring  down  in  large  num- 
bers the  trunks  of  trees  torn  from  the  soil  of  their  banks.  Tlieso  trunks 
lodging  near  their  mouths,  where  the  current  is  less  swift,  and  accumu- 
lating from  year  to  year,  form  rafts  of  great  extent.  The  groat  raft 
of  the  Atchafalaya,  which  was  removed  in  1835  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  mass  of  timber  ten  miles  long,  seven  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  thick.  It  had  been  accumulating  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  its  removal  was  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  even  with  trees  sixty  feet  high.  Similar  accumulations  of  drift- 
wood are  described  as  occurring  in  the  Eed  Eiver,  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  in  Slave  Lake.  Such  rafts  become  finally  imbedded  in 
river-mud,  and  undergo  a  slow  change  into  lignite  or  imperfect  coal. 
Beds  of  partially-formed  lignite  are  therefore  found  in  sections  of  the 
delta-deposit  of  almost  all  great  rivers.  We  will  use  these  facts  in 
speaking  of  the  theories  of  the  coal. 

Section"  2. — Bog-Iron"  Oee. 

At  the  bottom  of  peat-bogs  is  often  found  a  "  liard  imii  "  of  iron- 
ore,  sometimes  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  same  material  often  collects 
in  low  spots,  even  when  there  is  no  decided  bog.    The  manner  in  which 

*  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  fifth  edition,  p.  885. 
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this  iron-ore  accumulates  is  very  interesting,  and  in  a  geological  point 
of  view  very  important. 

Peroxide  of  iron  exists  very  generally  diffused  as  the  red  coloring- 
matter  of  soils  and  rocks.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  washed  out  by  percolating  waters.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  agency  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  present  in  all  percolat- 
ing waters,  is  necessary.  Decomposition  of  organic  matter  is  a  jDrocess 
of  oxidation.  In  contact  with  peroxide  of  iron  (ferric  oxide)  it  deoxi- 
dizes, and  reduces  it  to  protoxide  (ferrous  oxide).  The  acids,  especially 
carbonic  acid,  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  then 
unite  with  the  protoxide,  forming  carbonate  of  iron.  The  carbonate, 
being  soluble  in  water  containing  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  is  washed 
out,  leaving  the  soils  or  rocks  decolorized,  and  the  iron-charged  waters 
come  up  as  chalybeate  springs.  But  the  ferrous  carbonate  rapidly 
oxidizes  again  in  the  presence  of  air,  by  exchanging  its  carbonic  acid 
for  oxygen,  and  returns  to  its  former  condition  of  ferric  oxide,  and  is 
deposited.  Thus  all  about  iron-springs,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  them,  and  in  low  places  where  their  waters 
accumulate,  we  find  reddish  deposits  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  This 
is  the  most  common  but  not  the  only  form.  For  if  the  iron-waters 
accumulate,  and  the  iron  be  deposited  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
organic  matter,  as  peat,  then  the  iron  is  not  (for  in  the  presence  of 
this  reducing  agent  it  can  not  be)  reoxidized,  but  remains  in  the  form 
oi  ferrous  carbonate. 

Thus  there  are  two  forms  in  which  iron  leached  out  from  the  soils 
and  rocks  may  accumulate,  viz.,  ferric  oxide  and  ferrous  carbonate  :  the 
former  is  accumulated  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  small  quantities, 
and  consumes  itself  in  doing  the  work  of  dissolving  and  carrying ;  the 
latter  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  excess. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  principles  given 
above  :  1.  Clay  containing  both  iron  and  organic  matter  is  never  red, 
but  always  blue  or  slate-colored,  because  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  fer- 
rous carbonate ;  but  the  same  clay  will  make  good  red  brick,  because 
by  burning  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  iron  peroxidized. 
2.  In  red-day  soils,  such  as  those  of  our  primary  regions,  the  surface- 
soil,  especially  in  forests,  is  always  decolorized,  the  coloring  of  peroxide 
of  iron  being  washed  oat  and  carried  deeper  by  water  containing  or- 
ganic matter  derived  from  the  vegetable  mold.  3.  In  sections  of  red 
clay,  at  the  sides  of  gullies  or  railroad-cuttings,  along  every  fissure  or 
crevice  through  which  superficial  waters  percolate,  the  clay  is  bleached. 
The  marbled  appearance  of  red  clays  is  also  probably  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  irregular  percolation  of  superficial  waters  containing 
organic  matter.  4.  The  under  clay  or  sand  of  peat-bogs  is  usually 
decolorized. 
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We  will  hereafter  make  use  of  these  facts  and  principles  in  the  ex- 
planation of  beds  of  iron-ore. 

Section  3. — Lime  Acoujiulations. 
Coral  Ih'cfs  and  Islands. 

Interest  and  Importance. — The  subject  of  corals  and  coral  reefs  is 
one  of  much  popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest.  The  strange  forms 
and  often  splendid  colors  of  the  living  animals;  the  number  and  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  coral  islands  which  gem  the  surface  of  certain 
seas ;  the  large  amount  of  habitable  land  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  agency  of  these  minute  animals  ;  the  fact  that  a  large  area,  prob- 
ably several  thousand  square  miles,  has  been  thus  added  to  our  own 
territory ;  the  great  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  coral 
seas,  strikingly  displayed  on  our  own  coast  by  the  fact  that  the  consid- 
erable town  of  Key  West  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  wrecking 
business  for  its  existence^ — these  and  many  other  facts  invest  the  sub- 
ject with  popular  interest,  while  the  great  importance  of  corals  as  a 
geological  agent  gives  the  subject  a  scientific  interest  no  less  strong. 

Coral  Polyp. — The  animal  which  secretes  coralline  stone  is  no  insect, 
as  generally  supposed,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the  lowest  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  viz.,  the  class  of  polyps.  Like  most  of  the  lowest 
animals,  it  is  composed  of  soft,  gelatinous,  and  almost  transparent 
tissue.  The  animal,  however,  has  the  power  of  extracting  carbonate  of 
lime  from  sea-water,  and  depositing  it  within  its  own  body.  The  lime 
carbonate  is  deposited  only  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  animal,  leaving 
thus  the  upper  part  and  the  tentacles  free  to  move.  The  radiated 
structure  of  the  polyp  is  pefectly  reproduced  in  the  coralline  axis. 
This  is  a  purely  vital  function,  having  no  more  connection  with  voli- 
tion than  the  secretion  of  the  shell  of  an  oyster  or  the  bones  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  limestone  thus  deposited  within  the  animal  con- 
stitutes 90  to  9.5  per  cent  of  its  whole  weight. 

Compound  Coral,  or  Corallum. — A  single  coral  polyp  is  very  small, 
but,  like  many  of  the  lower  animals,  it  has  the  power  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  by  buds  and  branches.  Thus  are  formed  compound  corals. 
These  may  branch  profusely,  and  then  may  be  called  coral-trees  ;  or 
may  grow  in  hemispherical  masses,  and  are  then  called  coral-heads. 
Coral-trees  are  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  coral-heads  iifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  millions  of  individual 
coral  polyps.  Only  the  upper  and  outer  portions  of  a  coral-tree,  and 
outer  portion  of  a  coral-head,  are  living ;  the  lower  and  interior  por- 
tions consist  only  of  coralline  limestone  without  life. 

Coral  Forests. — Coral  polyps,  however,  reproduce  not  only  by  bud- 
ding, but  also  by  eggs.     These  eggs  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 

10 
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As  soon  as  tliey  are  extruded,  they  swim  and  float  away,  and,  if  they 
fall  on  sea-bottom  favorable  for  their  growth,  they  soon  form  first  a 
coral  polyp,  and  finally  a  coral-tree  or  coral-head.  Thus  from  one 
coral-tree  other  coral-trees  spring  up  all  around  and  form  a  coral  for- 
est, which  spreads  in  every  direction  where  they  find  conditions  favor- 
able. 

Coral  Reef, — Finally,  the  limestone  accumulation  of  thousands  of 
successive  generations  of  coral  forests  growing  and  dying  on  the  same 
spot,  together  with  the  shells  of  moUusks  and  the  bones  of  fishes  which 
live  in  swarms  preying  on  the  corals,  the  whole,  of  course,  crowned  with 
the  living  forest  of  the  present  generation,  constitute  the  coral  reef.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  reef  is  formed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
peat-bog.  As  a  peat-bog  represents  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  air, 
so  a  coral  reef  represents  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  sea-water. 
As  each  generation  adds  itself  to  the  ancestral  funeral-pile,  the  ground 
upon  Avhich  the  corals  grow  steadily  rises  until  it  becomes  elevated  far 
above  the  surrounding  sea-bottom. 

Coral  Islands. — These  are  due  to  the  action  of  waves  upon  the  coral 
reefs.     We  have  already  seen  how  low  islands  are  formed  on  submarine 

_^    banks  by  this'   agency. 

Now,  reefs  are   also   a 

kind     of       submarine 

—     -bank.     On  these,  there- 

JFlG.  115.  .  ' 

fore,  islands  are  also 
formed  by  waves.  Pig.  115  represents  an  ideal  section  across  a  reef,  as 
it  would  be  if  no  wave-action  interfered,  H  being  the  sea-level.  But  by 
the  action  of  the  beating  waves  during  storms  large  masses  of  reef- 
rock,  often  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  or  great 
coral-heads,  are  broken 
ofE  from  the  outer  or 
seaward  side  of  the  reef 
and  rolled  over  to  the 
leeward  side.  These 
form  a  nucleus  about  which  collect  similar  or  smaller  fragments,  and 
among  these  still  smaller  fragments,  and  these  again  are  filled  in  and 
made  firm  with  coral-sand,  and  the  whole  cemented  into  solid  limestone 
rock  (breccia)  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea-water. 

Islands  thus  formed,  like  all  wave-formed  islands,  are  low  (twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high)  and  narrow  (one  quarter  to  one  half  mile  wide), 
but  long  in  the  direction  of  the  reef.  They  are  at  first  perfectly  bare, 
but  become  in  time  covered  with  vegetation,  and  even  teeming  with 
population.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  gem-like  beauty.  The  final 
result  is  shown  in  ideal  section  in  Fig.  116,  in  which  the  dotted  portion 


Fia.  116. 
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is  reef-rock,  the  strong  waving  line  tlie  surface  of  the  living  rcuf,  and 
the  shaded  portion  the  island. 

Conditions  of  Coral-Growth. — Keef-building  corals  do  not  grow  in 
all  seas,  nor  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  sea  indisci'iiiiinately,  but  are 
confined  to  certain  seas,  and  in  these  to  certain  spots  and  lines.  The 
conditions  of  the  growth  are  : 

1.  A  Whiter  Ti'mjicni/iu-c  of  tJS°. — This  condition  confines  them  al- 
most entirely  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  most  marked  exception  to  this 
is  on  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Bahamas,  where  corals  extend  to  28° 
north  latitude,  and  in  the  Bermudas  to  o'i°  north  latitude.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  usual  limits  of  reef-building  corals  is  dtte  to  the  warm  tropi- 
cal waters  carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

2.  A  Dejjth  of  not  more  than  One  Hundred  Feet. — This  condition 
confines  them  to  submarine  banks,  and  especially  to  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents and  islands. 

3.  Clearness  and  Saltness  of  the  Water. — On  account  of  this  condi- 
tion corals  -will  not  grow  on  muddy  shores,  nor  off  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
being  destroyed  by  the  fresh  and  muddy  water. 

■i.  Free  E.rjiusure  to  Wares. — Some  species  of  corals  grow  in  still 
water,  but  the  strongest  reef-building  species  delight  in  the  dash  of  the 
surf.  They  will  even  flourish  and  build  an  almost  perpendicular  wall 
in  breakers  which  would  wear  away  the  hardest  rock.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  immense  profusion  of  life  on  a  reef  rapidly  exhausts  the  water 
of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  respiration,  and  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
necessary  for  their  stony  structure,  and  therefore  constant  change  of 
water  is  necessary. 

All  the  conditions  mentioned  above  apply  only  to  reef-building 
species.  Some  corals  live  in  temperate  regions,  some  in  very  deep 
water,  and  some  in  sheltered  places. 

Pacific  Reefs, — The  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  of  three  general 
kinds,  viz.,  fringing  reefs,  harrier  reefs,  and  circular  reefs  or  atolls. 
We  will  describe  these  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Fringing  Reefs. — In  the  tropical  Pacific  every  high  island  or  previ- 
ously-existing land  of  any  kind  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  shore-line,  and  extends  outward  on  every  side  just  beneath 

the  water-level,  as  far  as  _, =^  _^^  —.==-1^^,= 

the  condition  of  depth 

will  allow,  thus  forming 

a    submarine    platform 

bordering  the  island  or 

other  land.    At  the  outer 

margin  of  this  platform 

the  bottom  drops  off  very  suddenly,  forming  a  slojie  of  .'iO"  to  00°,  and 

sometimes  almost  perpendicularly.      The  position  and  extent  of  the 
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Fig.  118. 


coral  platform  is  indicated  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  by  a  white  sheet 
of  breakers  which  surrounds  the  island  like  a  snowy  girdle,  and  ex- 
tends some  distance  from  the  shore-line  (Fig.  117).  The  section  Fig. 
118  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  contour  of  land  and  sea  bottom.     In 

this  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections 
the  dotted  parts 
represent  coral 
formation.  If 
the    island      is 

large,  and  considerable  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  breaks  in  the  reef  plat- 
form will  occur  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  corals  in  these 
places  being  destroyed  by  the  fresh,  muddy  waters.  In  the  case  of 
fringing  reefs  no  islands  are  formed  by  the  action  of  waves,  but  only  a 
shore-addition  to  the  original  island,  as  shown  at  a  a  in  the  section. 

Barrier  Reefs. — In  many  cases  besides  the  fringing  reef  there  is 
another  reef  surrounding  the  island  like  a  submarine  rampart  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  As  the  reef  rises  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  its  position  is  indicated  by  a  snowy  girdle  of  breakers  sur- 

^^_  rounding  the  island 

at  a  distance,  and 
this  snowy  girdle  is 
gemmed  with  wave- 
formed  green  islets. 
Within  this  girdle, 
and  between  the 
rampart  and  the 
island,  there  is  a  ship-channel  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  deejo  (Fig.  119). 
Through  breaks  in  the  coral  rampart  ships  enter  this  channel  and  find 

secure  harbor  in  a 
stormy  sea.  The 
section  Fig.  120  will 
give  a  clear  idea  of 
the     conformation 


Fig.  119. 
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of  bottom.  On  the  landward  side  of  the  coral  rampart  the  slope  of 
the  bottom  is  gentle,  but  on  the  seaward  side  it  is  very  steep,  so  that 
it  is  almost  unfathomable  at  a  short  distance  from  the  reef. 

Circular  Reefs,  or 
Atolls. — These  are  the 
most  wonderful  of  the 
reefs  of  the  Pacific. 
In  a  circular  reef  there 
is  no  volcanic  island  or 
other  visible    land    to  i-ib.  121. 
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which  the  reef  is  attachi-d.  Imagine  a  circular  line  oJ;  breakers  like  a 
snow-wreath  on  the  sea,  indicating  a  circular  submarine  ridge  (the  cor- 
al reef )  gemmed 

as    before      with       a^ Jn^,^ 

wave-formed  isl- 
ets ;  and  within 
the  circle  a  la- 
goon of  placid 
water    twenty    or  fiu.  isa. 

thirty       fathoms 

deep  (Fig.  I'^'l).     It  is  a  submarine  urn  standing   in   unfathomable 

water,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.   123.     Through  breaks  in  the  reef 

__^^  ships   enter  the 

^-   ^  ~  -'    "~  -      -T=,       _  charmed    circle 

and  find  safe 
harbor.  By 

means  of  sound- 
ing it  is  found 
that  on  the  in- 
terior or  lagoon 
side  the  slope  of 
the  bottom  is 
very  gentle,  but 
on  the  outer  or 
seaward   side   is 

Fig.  123.-View  of  Whitsanday  leland.  ^^^^  g(.pgp^  ^^^^^ 

50°  to  60°,   and    sometimes    in   places  almost   perpendicular  to   very 


.r,''nm 


Fig.    123    gives   a  perspective  view,  and   Fig.   124,  a, 
of  an   atoll. 


great   depth, 
a   map   view, 

showing  the  irregular  cir- 
cular form  of  the  reef  and 
the  little  islands  which  gem 
its  surface. 

Small  Atolls  and  La- 
goouless  Islands. — Besides 
the  atolls  already  described, 
there  are  others,  evidently 
of  similar  origin,  but  much 
smaller,  in  which  the  land 
is  continuous.     Sometimes 

the  continuous  line  is  open  Fm,  ];;_|. 

on  one  side  (Fig.   124,  b), 

and  the  lagoon  is  still  in  connection   with  the  open 
the  circle  of  land  is  complete,  and  the  lagoon  is  isolated  from  the  sea 


Sometimes 
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(Fig.  124,  c).  Sometimes  the  lagoon  closes  up,  and  a  lagoonless  island 
is  tlie  result  (Fig.  124,  d).  These  different  forms  graduate  into  one 
another  and  into  the  t3-pical  atoll. 

Theories  of  Barrier  and  Circular  Reefs. 

Fringing  reefs  require  no  theory.  Corals  attach  themselves  to  the 
shore-line  because  they  find  there  the  depth  necessary  for  their  growth, 
and  they  extend  outward  until  they  are  limited  by  the  increasing  depth. 
But  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  explaining  barriers,  for  they  seem  to  rise 
from  water  too  deep  for  coral-growth ;  and  the  difficulty  becomes  still 
greater  in  the  case  of  circular  reefs  or  atolls,  for  these  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  any  pre-existing  land,  but  to  grow  up  from  an  un- 
fathomable bottom.  These  latter,  by  their  singularity  and  extreme 
beauty,  have  always  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  wonder  of 
Pacific  travelers ;  and  to  their  explanation  theories  have  been  princi- 
jially  addressed. 

Crater  Theory. — This  theory  supposes  that  an  atoll  is  an  extinct 
submarine  volcano,  the  lagoon  being  the  crater  and  the  reef  the  lip  or 
margin  of  the  crater ;  that  corals  finding  on  this  circ^^lar  rim  the  con- 
ditions of  depth  necessary  for  their  growth,  occupy  and  build  upon  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  after  which,  of  course,  waves  finish  the  work 
by  beating  up  the  islets.  The  incredible  supposition  that  thousands  of 
these  volcanoes  should  have  come  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
yet  none  of  them  appear  above  the  surface,  is  not  necessary ;  for  we 
may  suppose  that  many  of  them  were  originally  above  the  surface, 
but,  being  composed  of  ashes  and  cinders,  have  been  washed  down  by 
the  waves.  In  1831  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
quickly  formed  an  island  of  cinders  and  ashes,  called  Graham's  Island. 
In  a  few  months  this  island  was  entirely  washed  away  by  the  waves, 
and  only  a  circular  submarine  bank  remained.  If  corals  grew  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  circular  reef  should  not 
have  been  formed. 

Objections. — Even  in  its  most  plausible  form,  however,  this  theory 
is  very  improbable  as  a  general  explanation  of  atolls  :  1.  The  great 
size  of  some  of  these  atolls — thirty,  sixty,  and  even  ninety  miles  in 
diameter ;  and,  2.  The  high  angle  of  the  slope  of  these  submarine 
mountains — 50°  to  60°  or  more — seem  inconsistent  with  their  volcanic 
origin.  3.  This  theory  offers  no  explanation  of  the  barrier  reefs,  and 
yet  it  is  possible  to  trace  every  stage  of  gradation  between  barriers  and 
atolls,  showing  that  they  are  due  to  similar  causes. 

Subsidence  Theory  of  Darwin. — This  theory  explains  not  only 
atolls,  but  also  barriers,  and  connects  both  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
with  fringing  reefs.  It  supposes  that  the  sea-bottom,  where  atolls  and 
barriers  occur,  has  been  for  ages  subsiding,  but  at  a  rate  not  greater 
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than  the  upward  building  of  the  coral-ground ;  that  every  reef  com- 
mences as  a  fringing  reef,  but,  in  the  progress  of  subsidence,  was  con- 
verted first  into  a  barrier  and  finally  into  an  atoll.  For,  as  the  vol- 
canic island  went  down,  the  corals  would  build  upward  on  the  same 
spot ;  and  as  the  island  would  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
corals  would  grow  faster  on  the  outer  side  of  the  reef,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  breakers,  it  is  evident  that  the  reef  would  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  island  by  a  ship-channel,  and  thus  become  a  barrier. 
Finally,  when  the  island  disaj)pears  entirely,  the  reef,  still  building 
upward,  would  become  an  atoll.  These  changes  are  represented  in 
the  accompanying  section  (Fig.  125).  As  the  changes  are  relative, 
they  may  be  represented  either  by  the  laud  sinking  or  the  sea-level  ris- 
ing ;  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  the  latter.  In  the  figure,  V  I" 
represents  the  sea-level  when  the  reef  was  mfriiKjc,  V  V  when  it  was  a 
harrier,  and  I  I  the  present  sea-level,  when  it  has  become  an  atoll.  The 
ship-channel  and  the  lagoon,  though  always  lower,  rise  ^;«/'tj9«ss?«  with 
the  reef  proper.  This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  growth  of  placid-water 
species  of  corals,  and  partly  of  the  drifting  of  coral  debris  from  the 
reef,  and  detritus  from  the  volcanic  island.  It  js  seen  that  the  corals 
do  not  build  a  vertical  wall,  and  therefore  that  the  atoll  is  always 
smaller  than  the  coast-line  of  the  original  island.  Consequently,  if  the 
subsidence  continues,  a  typical  atoll  is  changed  into  a  small  closed 
lagoon,  and,  finally,  into  a  lagoonless  island.  These,  therefore,  indicate 
the  deepest  subsidence. 


Fig.  125. 


Evidences. — l.  This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena of  atolls,  such  as  their  irregular  circular  form,  their  size,  the 
steepness  of  their  outer  slopes,  etc.  2.  Every  stage  of  gradation  between 
the  fringing  reef  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  atoll  on  the  other,  has  been 
traced  by  Dana,  strongly  suggesting  that  they  are  all  dilTerent  stages  of 
development  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  iu  the  Facific  some  high 
islands,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  pure  fringing  reef ;  others  in  wliich 
the  reef  is  a  fringe  on  one  side  and  a  barrier  on  the  other ;  others  in 
which  the  barrier  is  one  mile,  two  miles,  five  miles,  ien  miles,  twenty,  or 
thirty  miles  distant ;  others  which  are  called  atolls,  but  the  point  of  the 
original  volcanic  island  is  still  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoon ;  others 
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which  are  perfect  atolls,  but,  by  sounding,  the  head  of  the  drowned  vol- 
canic island  is  still  detectable.  The  next  step  in  the  series  is  the  perfect 
atoll,  then  the  small  atoll,  and,  finally,  the  lagoonless  coral  island.  These 
last  kinds  show  that  the  original  island  has  gone  down  deeply.  3.  By 
grappling-hooks  dead  coral-trees  have  been  broken  off  and  brought  up 
from  the  ground  where  they  once  grew,  now  far  below  the  limiting 
depth  of  coral-growth.  The  evidence  of  subsidence  in  this  case  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  force  as  that  derived  from  the  submerged  forest-ground 
(page  136).  The  corals  have  been  carried  below  their  depth  and  drowned. 
4.  The  remarkable  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  reefs  brought  to 
light  by  Dana  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  theory,  and  therefore  is 
an  argument  in  its  favor.  In  the  middle  of  the  atoll  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific there  is  a  Uanh  area.,  2,000  miles  long  and  1,000  or  more  miles 
wide  where  there  are  no  islands.  Xext  about  this  is  an  area  in  which 
small  atolls  predominate  ;  about  this  again  the  region  of  ordinary  atolls ; 
beyond  this  the  region  mostly  of  barriers,  and  finally  of  fringes.  ISTow, 
by  this  theory  this  distribution  is  thus  explained :  The  sea-bottom  in 
the  blank  area  has  gone  down  so  fast  that  the  corals  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace,  and  have  therefore  been  drowned,  and  left  no  monu- 
ment of  their  existence.  In  the  next  region  the  corals  have  been  able 
to  keep  within  living  distance  of  the  surface,  but  the  original  islands 
have  not  only  disappeared,  but  gone  down  to  great  depths.  In  the 
next  the  original  high  islands  have  disap|)eared,  but  not  gone  down  so 
deep ;  in  the  next  they  have  sunk  only  to  the  middle.  The  fringing 
reefs  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  sinking  area.  Outside  of  this  again 
there  is  in  some  places  even  evidence  of  upheaval  instead  of  subsidence. 
Raised  beaches  in  the  form  of  fringing-reef  rocks  are  found  clinging 
to  the  sides  of  high  islands  many  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  5. 
In  some  places  this  subsidence  seems  to  be  still  in  progress.  On  cer- 
tain coral  islands  sacred  structures  of  stone  made  by  the  natives  are 
now  standing  in  water,  and  the  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  devotees  are 
now  passages  for  canoes  (Dana). 

Murray's  Theory. — Recently  serious  doubts  have  been  cast  on  Dar- 
win's suljsidence  theory,  at  least  as  a  universal  explanation  of  barriers 
and  atolls.*  Mr.  Murray,  from  his  observations  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Challenger,  believes  that  barriers  and  atolls  may  be  explained  with- 
out subsidence  of  the  sea-floor.  An  outline  of  his  views  may  be  thus 
stated  :  1.  Submarine  banks  formed  in  any  way,  either  {a)  built  up  by 
accumulating  shells  of  successive  generations  of  marine  animals,  until 
within  the  reach  of   coral-growth ;  or  (b)  by  volcanic  cinder  cones  cut 


*  The  author  of  this  volume  bolieYes  that  he  was  the  first  who  showed,  in  the  case  of 
the  Florida  reefs,  how  barriers  may  be  formed  without  subsidence.  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  46,  January,  185Y. 
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down  1)Y  the  waves  so  as  to  form  suitable  banks.  2.  Tlio  banks  taken 
possession  of  by  corals  are  built  up  to  the  sea-level.  3.  The  coral- 
growth  is  confined,  or  at  least  most  rapid,  on  the  outer  margin,  because 
exposed  to  the  acticm  of  the  sea.  Thus  arises  a  ring  with  blank  space 
within.  4.  The  action  of  waves  beats  these  rings  into  a  series  of 
islets.  5.  Meanwhile  the  scouring  action  of  currents  and  the  solvent 
action  of  sea-water,  scoops  out  the  blank  area  into  a  more  or  less  deep 
lagoon.  6.  The  action  of  waves  breaking  the  living  coral  and  the  reef- 
rock  forms  a  dcbris-'piie  or  talus,  with  steep  outward  slope,  on  which 
the  corals  continue  to  grow  seaward  into  deep  water.  Thus  the 
coral  ring  continues  to  spread,  like  a  fairy  ring,  by  growing  seaward 
in  every  direction  and  dying  behind.  7.  According  to  Darwin,  atolls 
grow  continually  smaller ;  according  to  Murray,  they  grow  continually 
larger. 

Barriers  are  simihirly  exj^laincd.  They  commence  as  fringes,  wdiich 
grow  seaward  as  far  as  de})th  will  allow.  Then  the  corals  die  near 
the  shore,  and  this  part  is  scoured  out  into  a  channel,  ileanwhile 
the  reef  extends  seaward  on  its  own  talus,  and  the  channel  is  2"'i'i 
pasau  widened.  1 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  cpiestion  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  barriers  and  atolls  may  be  formed, 
but  Darwin's  view  seems  still  to  hold  its  own  as  a  general,  though  not 
as  a  universal  theory. 

If  we  adopt  Darwin's  view  as  being  the  most  probable,  then,  of 
course,  every  atoll  marks  the  site  of  a  sunken  volcanic  island.  It  will 
be  interesting,  therefore,  to  make  some  estimates  based  on  this  view. 

Area  of  Land  lost- — Probably  several  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  habitable  high  land  has  been  lost  by  this  subsidence.  The 
actual  extent  of  atolls  known  is  at  least  5(i,(i00  square  miles.  But  this 
is  far  less  than  the  loss  of  high  land.  For — 1.  It  is  certain  that  the 
area  of  an  atoll  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  original  fringe  or  base  of 
the  original  high  island,  for  the  outer  wall  of  an  atoll  is  not  perpendicu- 
lar. The  contraction  continues  as  the  subsidence  progresses,  until 
small  atolls  or  only  lagoonless  islands  remain.  2.  An  immense  lost 
area  is  represented  by  the  space  between  barriers  and  their  high  isl- 
ands. The  great  Australian  barrier  extends  along  that  coast  1,100 
miles,  at  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  ship-channel  be- 
tween of  thirty  to  sixty  fathoms  deeji.  This  single  barrier,  therefore, 
represents  a  lost  land-area  of  33,000  square  miles.  3.  In  the  blank 
area  already  spoken  of,  probably  many  islands  went  down,  and  left  no 
record  behind. 

The  large  amount  of  high  land  thus  lost  has  licen  rcjilaced  only  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  wave-formed  coral  islets  on  tjie  reefs. 

Amount  of  Vertical  Subsidence.— The  amount  of  subsidence  may  be 
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estimated  by  the  distance  of  barriers  from  their  high  islands,  or  by 
soundings  off  atolls,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  these  coral  mounds, 
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Fig.  126. 

or  by  the  average  height  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific.  1.  The 
average  slope  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  about  8°.  Xow,  as- 
suming this  slope  (Fig.  126),  a  barrier,  d,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
would  be  3,700  feet  thick,  and  would  represent  a  subsidence  nearly  to 
that  extent  (Pad. :  tan.  '&°  ■.:  a  d:  dV)\  2k  distance  of  ten  miles  would 
represent  a  vertical  subsidence  of  7,400  feet.  Many  barriers  are  at  much 
greater  distance.  2.  Off  Keeling  atoll  6,600  feet,  a  line  of  7,200  feet 
found  no  bottom  (Darwin).  Near  other  atolls  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  has 
been  found  (Dana).  3.  The  average  height  of  the  high  islands  of  the 
Pacific  can  not  be  less  than  9,000  feet  (Dana) ;  some  of  them  reach 
nearly  14,000  feet.  It  is  very  improbable  that,  among  the  hundreds  of 
atolls  known,  not  one  of  their  high  islands  should  have  reached  the 
average  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Yet  these  have  entirely  disapf)eared, 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  small  atolls  and  lagoonless  islands,  and  more 
especially  the  blank  area,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  disap- 
peared to  great  depths.  Por  these  reasons,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
extreme  subsidence  has  been  at  least  9,000  feet.  AVe  will  take  10,000 
feet  as  the  most  probable  extreme  subsidence. 

Rate  of  Subsidence. — The  rate  of  subsidence  may  have  been  to  any 
degree  less,  but  can  not  have  been  greater,  than  the  rate  of  coral  groimd- 
rising ;  for  otherwise  the  corals  would  have  been  carried  below  their 
depth  and  drowned.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  of  coral  ground- 
rising,  but  the  only  basis  of  such  estimate  is  the  rate  of  coral -growth. 
Of  the  observations  on  this  point  we  select  two,  one  of  them  on  the 
head-coral  (meandrina),  the  other  on  the  staghorn-coral  (madrepore) : 

1.  On  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  the  Tortugas,  Florida,  meandrina  com- 
menced to  grow,  and  in  fourteen  years  the  crust  had  become  only  one 
inch  thick.  Agassiz  takes  one  inch  in  eight  years  as  a  probable  rate 
under  favorable  circumstances.  This  would  be  one  foot  in  a  century. 
As  this  is  a  head-coral,  the  coral-growth  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  reef  ground-rising. 

3.  In  examining  the  reefs  about  the  Tortugas  in  the  winter  of  1851, 
an  extensive  grove  of  madrepore  was  found  in  the  comparatively  still 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  reef,  in  which  the  thick-set  prongs  had 
grown,  year  after  year,  to  the  same  level,  and  were  successively  killed. 
The  mean  level  of  the  water  here  is  lower  during  the  winter,  by  about 
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a  foot,  than  during  the  summer.  Tho  falling  of  the  water  annually 
clips  this  grove  at  the  same  level.  Kovv  all  the  ju-ongs  at  this  level 
were  dead  for  about  three  inches.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  is  the  an- 
nual growth  of  madreiDore-prongs.*  But  in  branching  corals  tho  rate 
of  point-growth  is  very  different  from  the  rate  of  ground-rising.  If  all 
the  points  of  a  madrepore  be  cut  off  three  inches,  then  ground  into 
powder,  and  the  powder  strewed  evenly  over  the  ground  shaded  by  the 
coral-tree,  the  elevation  thus  produced  would  approximately  represent 
the  annual  rate  of  reef  ground-rising  for  this  species.  A  quarter  of  an 
inch  would  probably  be  a  full  estimate.  This  would  make  two  feet  for 
a  century.  One  foot  to  two  feet  per  century  is,  therefore,  probably 
about  the  rate  at  which  coral  ground  rises.  As  already  stated,  the  rate 
of  subsidence  may  be  less,  but  can  not  be  greater,  than  this. 

Time  involved. — At  this  rate  10,000  feet  of  vertical  subsidence  would 
require  500,000  to  1,000,000  years.  How  much  of  this  belongs  to  the 
present  geological  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Dead  corals,  identical 
with  those  still  living  on  the  reefs,  have  been  brought  np  from  a  depth 
of  550  feet,  but,  as  this  is  only  150  feet  below  the  limit  of  coral-growth, 
it  would  require  only  75  to  150  centuries.  The  process  probably  com- 
menced in  previous  geological  epochs,  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  This  is,  therefore,  an  admirable  example  of  geological  agencies 
still  at  work. 

Geological  AppHcation. — The  facts  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  of  great  importance  in  geology. 

1.  "We  have  here  the  most  magnificent  example  of  subsidence  still 
in  progress.  The  subsiding  area  has  not  been  accurately  defined,  but 
it  jarobably  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intertropical  Pacific.  Ac- 
cording to  Dana,  estimated  by  the  atolls  alone,  it  is  6,000  miles  long 
and  2,000  miles  wide ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  also  barriers,  which 
are  equally  certain  evidences  of  subsidence,  it  extends  east  and  ivest 
from  the  extreme  of  the  Paumotu  group  on  the  one  side  to  the  Pelews 
on  the  other,  and  north  and  south  from  the  Hawaiian  group  to  the  Fee- 
jees,  making  an  area  of  not  less  than  20,000,000  square  miles.  Xow,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  have  been,  as  a  correlative  of  this  extensive 
and  perriuinent  downward  movement,  an  equally  extensive  permanent 
elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  somewhere  else.  Dana  thinks  its  correla- 
tive is  found  in  the  extensive  elevations  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  there- 
fore that  the  whole  work  was  accomplished  sinrc  tlie  Tertiary.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  its  correlative  is  found  in  the  gradual  bodily 
upheaval  of  the  whole  western  side  of  the  continent,  especially  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  commenced  after  the  Cretaceous. 

*  See  full  account  of  these  observations  in  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol. 
X,  p.  34. 
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2.  We  have  here  the  formation  of  limestone  rocks  of  various  kinds 
going  on  before  our  eyes  over  immense  areas  and  several  thousand  feet 
in  thickness,  and  we  learn  thus  that  limestones  are  of  organic  origin. 

3.  The  character  of  the  rocks  thus  formed  is  very  interesting  to 
the  geologist.  In  some  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  or  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  all  sizes  cemented 
together ;  in  some  places  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  rounded  granules  of 
coralline  limestone  {cored-sand),  cemented  together,  and  forming  a  pe- 
culiar oolitic  rock  (mov  AtSos,  egg-stone).  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  reef  ground  is  a  fine  compact  limestone,  made  up  of  comminuted 
coralline  matter  (coral  7nud),  cemented  together.  This  fine  coral  mud 
is  carried  by  waves  and  tides  into  the  lagoon,  and  serves  to  raise  its 
bottom :  it  is  also  carried  by  currents  and  distributed  widely  over  the 
neighboring  sea-bottoms.  Soundings  in  coral  seas  bring  up  everywhere 
this  final  coral  mud,  showing  that  compact  limestone  is  now  forming 
over  wide  areas  in  coral  seas.  The  reef-rock,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
found  clinging  to  the  sides  of  high  islands,  having  been  elevated  many 
feet  above  sea-level ;  in  other  cases  atolls  have  been  elevated  250  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  structure  of  the  reef-rock  has  thus  been  ex- 
posed to  view.  In  some  places  it  contains  imbedded  remains  of  corals 
and  shells,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  these  remains. 
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Fig.  187.— Map  of  Florida  with  ite  Keys  and  Reefs,  a,  Southern 
coast;  a',  Keys;  a".  Living  reef;  e,  Everglades;  e',  Slioal  water; 
e",  Ship-channel;  G  S S,  Gulf  Stream. 


The  reefs  of  Flor- 
ida deserve  a  brief 
separate  notice,  both 
because  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of 
the  Pacific,  having 
been  formed  under 
dift'erent  conditions, 
and  because  they  are 
much  more  efficient 
agents  in  land-mak- 
ing, and  illustrate  in 
a  striking  manner 
how  different  agen- 
cies co-operate  for 
this  purpose.  The 
process  has  been  ac- 
curately observed. 

Description  of 
Florida.— Pig.  127  is 
a    9nap    of    Florida, 
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with  its  reefs  and  keys,  and  Fij;.  Ir.'S  is  a  sectwn  along  the  hne  N  S. 
Tlie  sonthern  eoast  [a  a)  is  ridge,  ek^vated  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  within  wliich  is  the  Everglades  {e)  an  extensive  fresh- 
water swamp  only  two  or  three  feet  above  sea-level,  and  dotted  over  with 
small  islands  called  Jiuiiunuckn.  Between  the  southern  coast  (a  a)  and 
the  line  of  keys  («'  </')  the  water  {e')  is  very  shallow,  only  navigable  to 
smallest  fishing-craft,  and  dotted  over  with  small  low  mangrove  islands. 
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Fig.  ]'J8.— Sf-'ction  of  same  along  line  XS>.    Letters  indicate  the  eame.    The  dotted  lines  show  siip- 

pubed  pre\  iouB  conditioue. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  in  fact,  forms  mud-flats  at  low  tide. 
Between  the  line  of  keys  (a'  a')  and  the  living  reef  («"  n")  tbrre  is  a 
ship-channel  (."")  five  to  six  fathoms  deep.  Outside  the  reef  («"  a")  the 
bottom  slopes  rapidly  into  the  almost  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  (G  <S' -S'). 

General  Process  of  Formation. — Xow,  Agassiz  *  has  proved  that  not 
only  the  living  reef  but  the  keys,  the  southern  coast,  and  the  peninsula, 
certainly  as  far  north  as  the  north  shore  of  the  Everglades  ((7  rf),  and 
probably  on  the  east  side  as  far  north  as  St.  Augustine  (d'),  have  been 
formed  by  coral  agency.  The  evidence  of  this  important  conclusion 
is  that  the  rock  in  all  these  i)arts  is  iilentical  with  the  reef-rock  already 
described,  and  with  what  is  even  now  forming  under  our  eyes  on  the  liv- 
ing reef  {a"  a").  It  is,  moreover,  almost  certain  that  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  has  been  progressively  elongated  by  the  formation  of  successive 
barrier  reefs,  one  outside  of  the  other,  from  the  north  toward  the  south, 
and  the  successive  filling  up  of  the  intervening  ship-channels,  jn-obaljly 
by  coral  //ehris  from  the  reef  and  sediments  from  the  mainland. 

History  of  Changes — The  history  of  changes  was  as  follows  :  There 
was  a  time  when  the  north  shore  of  the  Mverglades  (r/r/)  was  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  peninsula.     At  that  time  the  ridge  {n  a)  which  now 


*  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1851,  p.  MB  et  srq. 
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forms  the  south  shore  vas  a  reef.  Upon  this  reef  by  the  action  of  waves 
was  gradually  formed  a  line  of  coral  islands,  which  finally  coalesced  into 
a  continuous  line  of  land,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  the  intervening  ship- 
channel  was  added  to  the  peninsula,  the  ship-channel  being  converted 
into  the  present  Everglades.  In  the  mean  time  another  reef  was  formed 
in  the  position  of  the  present  line  of  keys.  This  has  already  been  con- 
verted into  a  line  of  wave-formed  islands,  and  its  ship-channel  into  shoal 
water  and  mud-flats.  Eventually  the  peninsula  will  be  extended  to  the 
line  of  keys,  and  the  shoal  water  {e')  will  become  another  Everglades 
and  the  mangrove  islands  its  hummocks.  Already  another  reef  has 
been  again  formed  outside  the  last,  viz.,  the  present  living  reef  («"  a"), 
and  upon  it  the  process  of  island-formation  has  commenced.  This  will 
also  be  eventually  converted  into  a  line  of  keys,  into  a  continuous  line 
of  land,  and  be  added  in  its  turn  to  the  peninsula.  It  is  not  probable 
that  another  reef  will  be  formed  outside  of  this,  for  the  bottom  slopes 
rapidly  under  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  128.  In 
this  process  each  reef  dies  when  another  is  formed  beyond  it,  for  the 
water  being  protected  by  the  outside'  reef  becomes  placid  or  lagoon 
water,  and  the  strong  reef-building  species  no  longer  flourish. 

Xorth  of  the  line  d  d  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  less 
complete.  True  reef-rock,  similar  to  that  now  forming  on  the  reef, 
has  been  found  at  various  points  as  far  north  as  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  eastern  shore.  The  western  shore  and  interior  are  less  known. 
Tuomey  in  1850  traced  the  Eocene  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  Tampa,* 
and  Smith  in  1880  even  to  the  north  shores  of  the  Everglades.f 
The  heavily  shaded  part,  therefore,  gives  the  probable  outline  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary.  If,  however,  as  asserted  by  Agassiz, 
superficial  patches  of  coral,  of  species  identical  with  those  still  on  the 
reefs,  are  found  over  this  region,  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  tem- 
porary submergence  during  the  Quaternary. 

Mangrove  Islands. — Mangrove-trees  co-operate  in  an  interesting 
manner  with  corals  in  the  process  of  land-formation.  These  trees 
form  dense  jungles  on  the  low,  muddy  shores  of  tropical  regions. 
They  are  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Florida.  They  have  the  re- 
markable power  of  throwing  out  aerial  roots  from  their  trunks  and 
branches,  thus  forming  subordinate  connections  with  the  ground  or 
with  the  bottom  of  shallow  water.  From  these  may  spring  other 
trunks,  which  throw  out  similar  roots,  etc.  Thus  an  inextricable  en- 
tanglement of  roots  and  branches  continues  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
actual  shore-line.  These  form  a  nidus  for  the  detention  of  sediments, 
and  protect  them  from  the  action  of  waves ;  and  the  shore-line  thus 
steadily  advances. 

*  American  Journal  of  Sewnce,  vol.  i,  p.  390,  1850.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  292,  1881. 
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The  seeds  of  tlie  mangrove  have  also  the  faculty  of  shooting  out 
long  roots  and  stems,  even  while  still  attached  to  the  parent  tree. 
These  sprouted  seeds,  falling  into  the  water,  float  away,  and  if  their 
roots  touch  bottom  immediately  fix  tliemselves,  gi-ow  into  mangrove- 
trees,  and  commence  multiplying  in  the  manner  described.  Thus  in 
the  shoal  water  (c')  are  found  mangrove  islands  in  which  there  is  no 
land,  but  only  a  mangrove  forest,  standing  above  water  by  means  of 
their  interlaced  roots.  By  these,  however,  sediments  are  detained,  and 
a  true  island  is  speedily  formed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  small  man- 
grove islands  in  the  shoal  water  on  the  south  and  west  of  Florida  are 
formed.  They  are  entirely  different  from  the  wave- formed  coral  isl- 
ands or  keys.  The  hummocks  in  the  Everglades  have  jDrobably  a 
similar  origin,  although  some  of  them  may  possibly  be  of  coral 
origin. 

Florida  Reefs  compared  with  other  Reefs. — In  comparing  the  reefs 
lust  described  with  other  reefs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  are 
unique  in  two  respects. 

1.  -Xo  other  reefs  continuously  make  land.  In  fringing  reefs  there 
is  a  small  accretion  about  the  shore-line  of  the  previously-existing  land, 
but  this  process  is  quickly  limited.  In  barriers  and  atolls,  according 
to  Darwin,  there  is  always  loss  of  land,  only  a  small  fraction  of  which 
is  recovered  by  coral  and  wave  agency.  But  under  these  agencies 
Florida  has  steadily  advanced  southward  more  than  100  miles,  and  the 
area  thus  added  to  the  continent  is  at  least  10,000  square  miles.  It 
seems  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  this,  except  by  supposing  some 
other  agency  at  work  preparing  the  ground  for  the  growth  of  success- 
ive reefs. 

Probable  Agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream, — Since  corals  can  not  grow  in 
water  more  than  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  it  is  evident  that,  un- 
less subsidence  goes  on  pari  passti  with  the  growth  of  the  corals,  a  coral 
formation  can  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  thick.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  subsidence  on  the  coast  or  keys  of  Florida.  On  the  contrary, 
flie  lic'ight  of  ttiese parts  is  precisrhj  the  iisual  lieiijld  of  waveforined 
islands,  although  no  longer  exposed  to  their  artion.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  corals  must  have  built  upon  an  extensive  submarine  bank, 
produced  by  some  other  agency.  Furthermore,  since  the  reefs  were 
formed  successively  one  beyond  another,  it  is  evident  that  there  muat 
have  been  a  jirogressive  formation  of  this  bank  from  the  north  toward 
the  south.  Tlie  dotted  lines  (Fig.  128)  show  s/irressive  positions  of  the 
bank  of  the  reefs.  Such  a  jirogressive  extension  of  a  bank  can  only 
be  formed  by  sedimentary  deposit.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  some 
way  the  Gulf  Stream  is  connected  with  this  sedimentary  accumula- 
tion. It  is  to  this  agency,  therefore,  that  we  attribute  the  formation 
and  extension  of  the  bank  upon  which  the  corals  grow. 
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At  one  time  *  the  writer  thought  that  the  bank  was  formed  and  ex- 
tended by  meclianical  sediments  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  de- 
posited on  the  inner  side  of  its  curve ;  but  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
shown  f  that  the  sediments  are  more  probably  organic,  and  the  bank 
was  formed  partly  by  such  sediments  broiujM  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
from  other  coral  banks  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  mostly  built  up  in 
situ  by  the  accumulation  of  shells  of  successive  generations  of  deep- 
sea  animals,  the  Gulf  Stream  bringing  only  the  conditions  of  rapid 
growth  in  the  form  of  warmth  and  abundant  food. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  four  or  five  difEerent  agencies, 
viz. :  1.  The  Gulf  Stream  building  up  a  submarine  bank  to  the  dotted 
line  n'  n',  Fig.  128,  within  100  feet  of  the  surface ;  2.  Then  corals 
building  up  to  the  surface ;  3.  Then  waves  raising  it  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  above  the  surface ;  4.  And,  finally,  debris  from  the  peninsula,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  reef  and  keys  on  the  other,  filling  up  the  inter- 
vening channels,  and  afterward  raising  the  level  of  the  swamps  or 
Everglades  thus  formed;  5.  In  this  last  process  the  mangrove-trees 
have  assisted. 

2.  The  reefs  of  Florida  are  barrier  reefs.  Barriers  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  indicate  subsidence.  The  Pacific  barriers,  according  to  Dar- 
win, commenced  as  fringes  and  became  barriers  by  subsidence.  But 
in  Florida  there  has  been  no  subsidence.  They  did  not  commence  as 
fringes.  The  probable  explanation  is  this :  Corals  will  not  grow  in 
muddy  water.  On  a  gently-sloping  shore  with  mud  bottom,  such  as 
probably  always  existed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Florida,  a  fringing 
reef  could  not  form,  because  the  bottom  would  be  always  chafed  by  the 
waves  and  the  water  rendered  turbid.  But  at  a  distance  from  shore, 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  such  a  depth  was  attained  that  the 
waves  no  longer  chafed  the  bottom,  a  barrier  would  form,  limited  on 
the  one  side  by  the  muddiness,  and  on  the  other  by  the  depth,  of  the 
water.  Also  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  carrying  warmth  and 
food,  would  contribute  to  the  same  result. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  view  of  the  formation  of  barriers  diSers 
from  both  that  of  Darwin  and  that  of  Murray.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  Captain  Guppy  for  some  of  the  barriers  of  the  Pacific.  J 

Sliell-Deposits. 

Elvers  carry  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  to  the  sea  (p.  83).  In 
some  bays,  where  large  quantities  of  this  material  are  carried  by  rivers 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  Second  Series,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  46,  IS5Y. 
f  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  xi,  p.  lOY. 
X  Nature,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  77,  1886. 
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running  through  limestone  countries,  the  excess  may  be  deposited  as  a 
chemical  deposit.  But  in  most  cases  sea-water  contains  less  lime-car- 
bonate than  river- water.  The  reason  is,  that  the  lime-carbonate  in  sea- 
water  is  continually  being  drafted  upon  by  organisms  and  deposited  on 
their  death  as  organic  limestones.  "We  have  already  shown  how  coral 
limestone  is  thus  formed.  But  there  are  many  other  limestone-forming 
animals,  and  some  species  form  other  kinds  of  deposits  besides  lime- 
stone. 

MoUusoous  Shells, — ShaUoiv-water  deposits  of  this  kind  are  made 
principally  by  mollusca  which,  living  in  immense  numbers  near  shore 
and  on  submarine  banks,  leave  their  dead  shells  generation  after  gener- 
ation, and  thus  form  sometimes  pure  shelly  deposits,  and  sometimes 
shells  mingled  with  sediments  due  to  other  agencies.  On  quiet  shores 
the  shells  are  quite  perfect,  whether  imbedded  in  mud  or  forming  shell- 
banks  like  our  oyster-banks ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  break- 
ers, they  are  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  or  even  comminuted,  worn 
into  rounded  granules,  and  cemented  into  shell-rock  or  oolitic  rock. 
Such  shell-rock  and  oolitic  rock  are  now  being  formed  on  the  coast  of 
the  Florida  keys  and  of  the  West  Indies.  Similar  rock  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world  in  the  interior  of  continents.  They  indicate 
the  existence  in  these  places  of  a  shore-line  or  of  shallow  water  in  some 
pre\'ious  geological  epoch. 

Microscopic  Shells. — Microscopic  plants  and  animals  are  known  to 
multiply  in  numbers  with  almost  incredible  rapidity.  Many  of  them 
form  no  shell,  and  therefore  are  of  no  geological  importance ;  but  many 
species  form  shells  of  silica  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  these  of  course 
accumulate  generation  after  generation,  until  important  deposits  are 
formed. 

Fresh-water  Bejjosits. — In  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  hot  springs, 
the  beautiful  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  (uni-celled  plants)  accumulate 
without  limit.  The  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  clear  ponds,  or  lakes,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  Lake  Tahoe,  consists  often  wholly  of 
these  shells.  Diatoms  live  also  in  great  numbers  in  the  hot  springs  of 
California,  Kevada,  and  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  deposits  of  such 
springs  sometimes  consist  wholly  of  these  shells,  and  in  Yellowstone 
Park  cover  many  square  miles,  and  are  five  to  six  feet  thick.*  Thick 
strata,  belonging  to  earlier  geological  times,  are  found  wholly  composed 
of  diatoms.     We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  strata. 

Beep-sea  Deposits. — Over  nearly  all  the  bottom  of  deep  seas,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sedimentary  deposits,  we  find  a  white,  sticky  ooze, 
composed  of  the  carbonate-of-lime  shells  oF  microscopic  animals  (fora- 
minifers).  Fig.  129,  and  microscopic  plants  (coccospheres).     Some  of 


*  Weed,  Botanical  Gazette,  May,  1889. 
11 
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these  seem  to  be  living,  or  recently  dead ;  some  dead  and  empty,  but 
still  perfect ;  but  most  of  them  completely  disintegrated.  On  account 
of  the  great  abundance  of  the  shells  of  one  form  of  foraminifera,  this 


Fig.  129. — Shells  of  livinj;  Foraminifera :  a,  Orhitlina  universa,  in  its  perfect  condition,  showing 
the  tubular  spines  which  radiate' from  the  surface  of  the  shell;  b,  Globiqerina  bulloides.  m  ita 
ordinary  condition,  the  thin  hollow  spines  which  are  attached  to  the  shell  when  perfect  having 
been  broken  off;  c,  Textularia  vanabilis  ,'  d,  Peneroplis  planatm ;  e,  Hotalia  concamerata  ;  J, 
CriMelloHa  siibarcuat'jia.  Fig.  a  is  after  Wyville  Thomson;  the  others  are  after  Williamson. 
All  the  figures  are  greatly  enlarged  (after  Nicholson). 

soft,  white  mud  is  called  globigerina  ooze.  Mingled  in  considerable 
numbers  among  the  calcareous  shells  are  others  of  silica.  These  are 
also  partly  animals  (radiolaria)  and  partly  plants  (diatoms).  The  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  of  this  deep-sea  ooze,  both  in  chemical  and 
microscopic  character,  to  chalk,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  chalk 
was  formed  in  this  way. 


PAET  II. 
STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY. 


We  have  thus  far  studied  causes  noiu  in  operation  or  dynamical 
principles.  We  now  study  the  structure  of  the  earth  (which  is  the 
eifect  of  the  same  accumulated  throughout  all  geological  time),  and 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  in  its  explanation.  The 
subject  of  this  part,  therefore,  is  both  structural  a?id  dynamical  ge- 
ology. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  FORM  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1. — Form  of  the  Earth. 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at 
the  poles,  ilore  definitely,  it  is  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  on  its  minor  axis.  The  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the 
equatorial  diameter  by  about  twenty-six  miles,  or  about  -5-^  of  the 
mean  diameter.*  The  highest  mountains,  being  only  five  miles  high, 
do  not  interfere  greatly  with  the  general  form. 

This  form,  being  precisely  that  which  a  fluid  body  revolving  freely 
would  assume,  has  been  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicists  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former  fluid  condition  of  the 
earth.  The  argument  may  be  stated  as  follows :  1.  A  fluid  body 
standing  still,  under  the  influence  only  of  its  own  molecular  or  gravi- 
tating forces,  would  assume  a  perfectly  spherical  form  ;  but,  if  rotating, 
the  form  which  it  would  assume,  as  the  only  form  of  equilibrium,  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  shortest  diameter  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  form  not  only  of  the 
earth,  but,  as  far  as  known,  of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  2.  In  an  ob- 
late spheroid  of  rotation  the  oblateness  increases  with  the  rapidity  of 

*  More  exactly  jTrj.y,  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  x,  p.  121,  1880. 
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rotation.  Now,  Jnpiter,  which  turns  on  its  axis  in  ten  hours,  is  much 
more  oblate  than  the  earth.  The  flattening  of  the  earth  is  only  about 
■^  of  its  diameter,  while  that  of  Jupiter  is  about  ■^.  3.  The  forms 
of  the  earth  and  of  Jupiter  have  been  calculated ;  the  data  of  calcula- 
tion being  the  former  fluidity,  the  time  of  rotation,  and  an  assumed 
rate  of  increasing  density  from  surface  to  center ;  and  the  calculated 
form  comes  out  nearly  the  same  as  the  measured  form. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  and  planets,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Playfair  and  Herschel,*  only  proves  that  they  have 
assumed  their  form  under  the  influence  of  rotation — that  they  are 
spheroids  of  rotation — but  not  that  they  have  ever  been  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition. For  since  a  rotating  body,  whatever  be  its  form,  always  tends 
to  assume  an  oblate  spheroid  form,  and  since  the  materials  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  in  continual  motion,  being  shifted  hither  and 
thither  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies,  it  is 
evident  that  the  flnal  and  total  result  of  such  motions  must  be  in  the 
course  of  infinite  ages  to  bring  the  earth  to  the  only  form  of  equilib- 
rium of  a  rotating  body,  viz.,  an  oblate  spheroid.  If,  for  example,  the 
earth  were  a  rigid  sphere,  standing  still  and  covered  with  water,  and  then 
set  rotating,  the  waters  would  gather  into  an  equatorial  ocean,  and  the 
land  be  left  as  polar  continents.  But  this  condition  would  not  remain ; 
for  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies,  if  unopposed,  would  eventually 
cut  down  the  polar  continents  and  deposit  them  as  sediments  in  the 
equatorial  seas,  and  the  solid  earth  would  thus  become  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. This  final  effect  of  degrading  agencies  would  not  be  opposed  by 
igneous  agencies,  as  the  action  of  these  is  irregular,  and  does  not  tend 
to  any  particular  form  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  applies  only  to  the  gen- 
eral spheroidal  form ;  for  Hennessey  has  shown  f  that  although  the 
spheroidal  form  would  be  assumed  either  by  fluidity  or  by  abrasion,  yet 
the  degree  of  ellipticity  of  the  spheroid  would  be  different,  and  probably 
sensibly  different  in  two  cases,  being  greater  in  the  former ;  and  that 
the  actual  form  of  the  earth  more  nearly  approaches  this  greater  degree. 

Therefore,  although  there  are  many  reasons,  drawn  both  from  geol- 
ogy and  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  for  believing  that  the  earth  was 
once  in  an  incandescent  fluid  condition,  and  that  it  then  assumed  an 
oblate  spheroid  form  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  fluids ; 
yet  this  form  alone  must  not  be  assumed  as  demonstrative  proof  of 
such  original  condition,  since  a  similar  form  would  be  produced  by 
causes  now  in  operation  on  the  earth-surface,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  form  and  condition,     iloreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  exact 

*  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii,  p.  199. 

f  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  vii,  p.  67,  1879,  vol.  x,  p.  119, 1880,  and  vol.  xi,  p. 

283,  1881. 
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original  form,  however  determined,  can  not  have  been  retained ;  for 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which  have  tended  constantly  to  modify 
it.  If  abrasion  can  produce,  it  can  also  modify  the  form  of  the  earth. 
If  the  form  of  tiie  earth  is  a  form  of  equilibrium,  then  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  rotation  will  produce  a  change  in  the  degree  of  oblateness  or 
ellipticity.  Now,  when  the  earth  iirst  solidified  from  an  incandescent 
liquid  condition,  it  had  a  certain  degree  of  ellipticity  determined  by 
its  rate  of  rotation ;  but  this  rate  of  rotation  has  not  been  constant. 
The  earth,  from  that  time  until  now,  has  been  cooling  and  contracting ; 
and  contraction  would  tend  to  accelerate  rotation  and  increase  ellip- 
ticity. But,  also,  ever  since  an  ocean  was  first  formed  by  precipita- 
tion on  the  cooling  earth,  tides  have  been  formed  by  the  moon  and 
sun,  and  the  friction  of  the  dragging  tides  would  tend  to  retard  rota- 
tion and  decrease  ellipticity.  At  first,  doubtless,  the  contractional 
acceleration  prevailed  and  ellipticity  increased ;  but  now  tidal  retarda- 
tion prevails,  and  ellipticity  is  probably  decreasing. 

3. — Density  of  the  Earth. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  several  independent 
methods,  is  about  5-G.  The  density  of  the  materials  of  the  earth-sur- 
face, leaving  out  water,  is  only  about  2  to  3-5.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  density  of  the  central  portions  must  be  much  more  than  5'6. 
This  great  interior  density  may  be  the  result — 1.  Of  a  differeiice  of  ma- 
terial. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  become 
oxidized  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  that  at  great  depths  the 
earth  may  consist  largely  of  metallic  masses.  Or  the  great  interior 
density  may  be  the  result. — 2.  Of  condensation 
by  the  immense  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.  In  either  case  the  tendency  of  increasing 
heat  would  be  to  diminish  the  increasing  densi- 
ty. But  how  much  of  the  greater  density  is  due 
to  difference  of  material,  and  how  much  to  in- 
creasing pressure,  and  how  much  these  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  expansion  due  to  increasing  heat, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  increase  of  density  has  been  somewhat  p.,.,3o_i,i„^,„„,„,„s,rat. 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  follow  an  arithmetical  law.        ing  the  increasing  Dunsi- 

•'  ,         .  1  i     J.1  'y  of  ll"*  Earth. 

Under  this  condition  a  density  equal  to  the  mean 

density  would  be  found  at  \  radius  from  the  surface,  and  taking  the 
surface  density  at  2,  and  the  mean  density  at  5-5,  the  central  density 
would  be  16.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  130),  if  a  c  =  radius,  the  ordinate 
ax  =  surface  density  =  2,  and  h  y  =  mean  density  =  5-5,  then  c  z, 
the  central  density,  will  be  =  10. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  result  (Plana's)  is  unreliable. 
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i.—The  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  differs  greatly  in  many  re- 
spects from  its  interior,  and  therefore  the  exterior  portion  may  very 
properly  be  termed  a  crtist.  It  is  a  cool  crust,  covering  an  incandescent 
interior;  a  stratified  crust,  covering  an  unstratified  interior;  probably 
an  oxidized  crust,  covering  an  loioxidized  interior;  and  many  suppose 
a  solid  crust,  covering  a  liquid  interior.  This  last  idea,  although 
very  doubtful  (p.  79),  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  term  crust.  The 
term,  however,  is  used  by  all  geologists,  without  reference  to  any  the- 
ory of  interior  condition,  and  only  to  express  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
terior which  is  subject  to  human  observation.  The  thickness  which  is 
exposed  to  inspection  is  about  ten  to  twenty  miles. 

Means  of  Geological  Observation. — The  means  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  inspect  the  earth  below  its  immediate  surface  are :  1.  Arti- 
ficicd  sections,  such  as  mines,  artesian  wells,  etc.  These,  however,  rarely 
penetrate  below  the  insignificant  depth  of  half  a  mile.  %.  Natural 
sections,  such  as  cliffs,  ravines,  caflons,  etc.  These,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  17),  sometimes  penetrate  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  3.  Folding,  and 
subsequent  erosion  of  the  crust,  by  which  strata  from  great  depths  have 
their  edges  exposed.    Thus,  in  passing  along  the  surface  from  s  to  a  (Fig. 


Fig.  131. 


131),  lower  and  lower  rocks  are  successively  brought  under  inspection. 
The  dotted  lines  show  how  much  has  been  cut  away,  and  therefore  the 
depth  of  strata  exposed.  In  this  way  often  ten  miles  depth  of  strata  are 
brought  into  view.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  ob- 
servation ;  without  it  the  study  of  geology  would  be  almost  impossible. 
4.  Volcanoes  bring  up  to  the  surface  materials  from  unknown  but 
probably  very  great  depths. 

Ten  miles  seems  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius,  being 
in  fact  equivalent  to  less  than  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe  two 
feet  in  diameter.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  insufficient  basis  for  a 
science  of  the  earth.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  only  this  crust 
has  been  inhabited  by  animals  and  plants — on  this  crust  only  have 
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operated  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  organic  agencies — and  therefore 
on  this  insignificant  crust  have  been  recorded  all  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

4.   General  Surface  Configuration  of  the  Earth. 

The  surface  inequalities  of  the  earth  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
which  may  be  called  greater  and  lesser.  The  one  is  due  to  interior, 
the  other  to  exterior  causes;  the  one  to  igneous,  the  otlier  to  aqueous 
or  erosive  agencies.  The  lesser  inequalities  we  will  treat  under  the 
head  of  forms  of  sculpture  (p.  2GG).  Our  discussion  now  is  limited 
to  the  greater.  Again,  these  are  of  two  orders  of  greatness,  viz.,  those 
which  constitute  land-masses  and  ocean  basins,  and  those  which  con- 
stitute mountain-ranges  and  intervening  valleys.  These  latter  we 
shall  treat  fully  hereafter  (p.  350) ;  we  are  therefore  specially  con- 
cerned now  with  the  former. 

Xearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  by 
tlie  ocean.  The  mean  height  of  the  continents,  according  to  the  most 
recent  results,  is  as  follows :  Europe,  984  feet ;  Asia  and  Africa,  1,640  feet ; 
America,  Xorth  and  South,  1,083  feet ;  Australia,  830  feet.  The  mean 
height  of  all  land  is  given  as  about  1,378  feet.*  These  figures  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  given  by  Humboldt  and  heretofore  adopted. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  probably  12,000  to  15,000  feet 
(Thompson).  There  is  probably  water  enough  in  the  ocean,  if  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  were  removed,  to  cover  the  earth  to 
a  depth  of  about  two  miles. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea-level  is  five  miles, 
and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean  is  at  least  as  much.  The  extreme 
relief  of  the  solid  earth  is  therefore  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Cause  of  Land-Surfaces  and  Sea-Bottoms. — The  most  usual  idea 
among  geologists  as  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  earth  is  that  the 
earth  is  still  essentially  a  liquid  mass,  covered  by  a  solid  shell  of  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  miles  in  thickness ;  and  that  the  great  inequalities, 
constituting  land-surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms,  are  produced  by  the 
upbending  and  down-bending  of  this  crust  into  convex  and  concave 
arches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  132.  The  clear  statement  of  this  view  is 
sufficient  to  refute 

it ;  for,  when  it  is      ^^--''^'^"'  ' ,'  >.  .^^^s^j^^TT^ 
remembered    that    ^^J^^^-^  "~~"*^ 

the    arches    with  Yia.  132. 

which  we  are  here 

dealing  have  a  span  of  nearly  a  semi-circumference  of  tlie  earth,  it 
becomes  evident  that  no  such  arch,  either  above  or  below  the  mean 

*  Krummcl,  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xiii,  p.  464,  1879. 
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level,  could  sustain  itself  for  a  moment.     The  only  condition  under 
which  such  inequalities  could  sustain  themselves  on  a  supporting  liquid 

is   the    existeace 
of  inequalities  on 
=^^^^^^^^B  the  under  surface 
of  the  crust  next 

Fia.  133. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Solid  +>,£.    Inrmii^      aiTm' 
Crust  on  a  Liquid  Interior.  ^""^    liquiu,    biuu- 

lar  to  those  on 
the  upper  surface,  but  in  reverse,  as  shown  in  Fig.  133.  And  these 
lower  or  under-surface  inequalities  would  have  to  be  repeated  not  only 
for  the  largest  inequalities,  viz.,  continental  surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms, 
but  also  for  great  mountain  plateaus.  And  thus  the  hypothesis  seems 
to  break  down  with  the  weight  of  its  own  assumption.* 

Besides,  we  have  already  given  good  reasons  (pages  85-87)  for  be- 
lieving that  the  earth  is  substantially  solid.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  a 
substantially  solid  earth,  we  explain  the  great  inequalities  constituting 
continental  surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms  by  unequal  radial  contraction 
of  the  earth  in  its  secular  cooling. 

The  earth  was  undoubtedly  at  one  time  an  incandescent  liquid 
globe.  It  then,  as  we  believe,  cooled  to  a  substantial  solid,  although 
probably  with  a  sub-crust  layer  underlying  large  areas  of  the  solid 
crust,  and  separating  it  from  the  solid  nucleus.  When  first  solidified 
the  earth  was  doubtless  a  regular  ohlate  spheroid,  and,  when  sufficiently 
cool  to  allow  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor,  covered  with  a  'universal 
ocean.  By  continued  cooling  it  gradually  contracted,  and  if  the  rate 
of  cooling  and  contraction  had  been  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  surface 
it  would  have  retained  its  regular  spheroid  form.  But,  without  perfect 
homogeneity  of  composition  and  equality  of  conductivity  and  of  co- 
efficient of  contraction  in  all  parts  (which  is  extremely  improbable), 
such  equality  of  cooling  and  contraction  would  be  impossible.  Some 
parts,  therefore,  cooled  and  contracted  toioard  the  center^  more  rapidly 
than  others.  These  more  rapidly  contracting  areas  would  form  hollows 
and  the  less  rapidly  contracting  areas  protuberances.  The  waters  would 
be  gathered  in  the  hollows  and  form  oceans,  while  the  protuberances 
would  become  continents.  In  other  words,  oceanic  basin  and  land- 
masses  are  the  result  of  slight  distortion  of  the  regular  spheroid  by  un- 
eqttal  radial  co7itraction.  This  is  evidently  a  true  cause ;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  smallness  of  these  inequalities  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  earth,  it  will  seem  a  sufficient  cause.  The  mean  inequality  of 
the  kind  we  are  now  considering  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles.     This 

*  It  has  been  shown  by  G.  H.  Darwin  that  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face could  not  be  sustained  unless  the  earth  be  as  rigid  as  granite  for  a  depth  of  1 ,000 
miles. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June,  1881. 
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in  a  globe  of  two  feet  in  diameter  would  be  less  than  one  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch — an  amount  that  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  If  a 
globe  of  clay  or  of  stone  of  this  size  were  heated  to  incandescence  and 
in  this  condition  ground  to  a  true  sphere  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  it 
is  probable  that  the  inequality  would  be  as  great  as  or  greater  than  the 
above.* 

It  is  only  the  greatest  inequalities,  viz.,  land-surfaces  and  sea-bot- 
toms, which  we  account  for  in  this  way.  Mountain-chains  are  certainly 
formed  by  a  different  process,  which  we  will  discuss  under  that  head 
(p.  250) ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  causes  which  operate  to 
produce  mountain-chains  may  also  produce  these  greatest  inequalities. 

The  continuance  of  these  causes  would  tend  constantly  to  increase 
the  extent  and  height  of  the  land,  and  to  increase  the  depth,  but  dimin- 
ish the  extent  of  the  sea.  This,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  the 
fact,  during  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  shown  in  Part  III. 
Xevertheless,  local  causes,  both  aqueous  and  igneous,,  as  already  shown 
in  Part  I,  have  greatly  modified  the  general  contour,  both  map  and 
profile,  given  by  secular  contraction. 

Laws  of  Continental  Form. — That  the  general  contour  of  continents 
and  sea-bottoms  has  been  determined  by  some  general  cause,  such  as 
secular  contraction,  affecting  the  whole  earth,  is  further  shown  by  the 
laws  of  continental  form.     The  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Continents  consist  of  a  great  interior  basio,  bordered  by  elevated 
coast-chain  rims.  This  typical  form  is  most  conspicuously  seen  in 
Xorth  and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Europe-Asia  is 
more  irregular,  and  therefore  the  typical  form  is  less  distinct.  We 
give  in  Fig.  134,  A  and  B,  an  east-and-west  section  of  North  America 
and  of  Australia,  as  typical  examples  of  continental  structure. 
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Fig.  134, — A,  Section  across  North  America;  B,  Section  across  Australia  (after  Guyot). 

The  great  rivers  of  the  world,  e.  g.,  the  Nile,  Mississippi,  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  etc.,  drain  these  interior  continental  basins. 

*  To  this,  according  to  Faye  (Coraptea  Rendug,  vol.  xc,  p.  1186, 1880),  must  be  added 
still  another  cause.  As  soon  as  the  water  collects  in  the  depressions  formed  by  un- 
equal radial  contraction,  its  very  presence  would  tend  to  increase  the  cooling  and  con- 
tracting of  these  parts,  and  thus  to  deepen  still  further  the  depressions.  This  effect 
results  (1)  from  the  greater  conductivity  of  water  as  compared  with  rock,  and  (2)  from 
the  circulation  of  ice-cold  water  from  the  poles  along  the  sea  bottom  fp.  40). 
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2.  In  each  continent  the  greatest  range  of  mountains  faces  the 
greatest  ocean.  Thus  in  America  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  west, 
facing  the  Pacific ;  while  in  Africa  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  east, 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Asia  the  Himalayas  face  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  the  Altai  face  the  Polar  Sea.  In  Australia  the  greatest 
range  is  to  the  east,  facing  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  greatest  ranges  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  and 
most  complex  foldings  of  the  strata,  and  are  the  seats  of  the  greatest 
metamorphism  (p.  221)  and  the  greatest  volcanic  activity. 

4.  The  outlines  of  the  present  continents  have  been  sketched  in  the 
earliest  geological  times,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  and  per- 
fected in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Xorth  American  Continent  this  will  be  shown  in  Part  III. 

The  cause  of  some  of  these  laws  will  be  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Mountain-Chains. 

Rocks. 

In  geology  the  term  roclc  is  used  to  signify  any  material  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  earth,  whether  hard  or  soft.  Thus,  a  bed  of 
sand  or  clay  is  no  less  a  rock  than  the  hardest  granite.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  scientific  distinction  between  materials  founded 
upon  hardness  alone.  The  same  mass  of  limestone  may  be  soft  chalk 
in  one  part  and  hard  marble  in  another :  the  same  bed  of  clay  may  be 
hard  slate  in  one  part  and  good  brick-earth  in  another  ;  the  same  bed 
of  sandstone  may  be  hard  gritstone  in  one  part  and  soft  enough  to  be 
spaded  in  another.  The  same  volcanic  material  may  be  stony,  glassy, 
scoriaceous,  or  loose  sand  or  ashes. 

Classes  of  Kocks. — All  rocks  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
stratified  rochs  and  iinstratified  roclcs.  Stratified  rocks  are  more  or 
less  consolidated  sediments,  and  are  usually,  therefore,  more  or  less 
earthy  in  structure  and  of  aqueous  origin.  Unstratified  rocks  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  fused,  and  therefore  are  crystalline  in 
structure  and  of  igneous  origin. 


CHAPTER   II. 
STRATIFIED    OR   SEDIMENTARY  MOCKS. 
SeCTIOX    1. — STKrCTURE   AND    POSITION. 

Stratification. — Stratified  rocks  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  separated  by  parallel  division-planes  into  larger  sheet-like 
masses  called  strata,  and  these  into  smaller  layers  or  ieds,  and  these 
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again  into  still  smaller  laminm.  These  terms  are  purely  relative,  and 
are  therefore  somewhat  loosely  used.  Usually,  however,  the  term 
stratum  refers  to  the  mineralogical  character ;  the  term  layer  to  sub- 
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Fig.  135. — Sections  of  horizontal  and  inclined  strata : 
8,  soil;  88,  sandstone;  sh,  shale;  Ls,  limestone. 


divisions  of  a  stratum  distinguishable 
ness  ;  and  the  term  tainina  to 
those  smallest  subdivisions,  evi- 
dently produced  by  the  sorting 
power  of  water.  For  instance,  in 
the  annexed  figure  we  have  three 
strata  of  sandstone,  clay,  and 
limestone,  each  divisible  into  two 
layers  differing  in  fineness  or  com- 
pactness of  the  material,  and  all 
finely  laminated  by  the  sorting 
power  of  water.  The  lamination, 
however,  is  not  represented,  ex- 
cept in  the  clay  stratum,  sh. 
There  is  another  structure  represented  in  the  figure — viz.,  the  cross 
fractures  or  joints.  These,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  stratified  rocks, 
and  will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 

Extent  and  Thickness. — Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  sea-bottom,  are  covered  with 
stratified  rocks.  Even  where  these  are  wanting  it  is  because  they 
have  been  removed  by  erosion  or  else  covered  up  and  concealed  by 
fused  matter  outpoured  on  the  surface.  This  proves  that  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  at  some  time  covered  with  water. 
The  extreme  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  is  certainly  not  less  than 
twenty  miles ;  the  average  thickness  is  probably  several  miles. 

Kinds  of  Stratified  Kocks. — Stratified  rocks  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
their  mixtures,  viz.,  arenaceous  or  sand  rocks,  argiUacccms  or  clay 
rocks,  and  calcareous  or  lime  rocks.  Arenaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent state,  are  sand,  gravel,  shingle,  rubble,  etc.,  and  in  their  com- 
pacted state  are  sandstones,  gritstones,  conglomerates,  and  breccias. 
Conglomerates  are  composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  breccias  of  angu- 
lar fragments  cemente(J  together.  Argillaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent state,  are  muds  and  clays ;  partially  consolidated  and  finely 
laminated  they  form  shales,  and  thoroughly  consolidated  they  form 
slates.  Calcareous  rocks  are  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble.  They  are 
seldom  in  an  incoherent  state,  except  as  chalk. 

These  different  kinds  of  rocks  graduate  into  each  other  through 
intermediate  shades.  Thus  we  may  have  argillaceous  sandstones,  cal- 
careous sandstoTies,  and  calcareous  shales  or  marls. 

The  most  important  points  connected  with  stratified  roclcs  wo  will 
now,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  bring  out  in  the  form  of  distinct 
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propositions.  On  tliese  propositions  is  based  nearly  the  whole  of  geo- 
logical reasoning. 

I.  Stratified  Rocks  are  more  or  less  Consolidated  Sediments. — The 

evidence  of  this  fundamental  proposition  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 
1.  Beds  of  mud,  clay,  or  sand,  as  already  stated,  may  often  be  traced 
by  insensible  gradations  into  shales  and  sandstones.  2.  In  many  places 
the  process  of  consolidation  is  now  going  on  before  our  eyes.  This  is 
most  conspicuous  in  sediments  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers 
whose  waters  contain  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  or  on 
the  coasts  of  seas  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Rhine  are  now  consolidating  into  hard  stone  (p.  82),  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Cuba,  and  on  coral  coasts  generally,  com- 
minuted shells  and  corals  are  quickly  cemented  into  solid  rock  (p.  156). 
3.  All  kinds  of  lamination  produced  by  the  sorting  power  of  water 
which  have  been  observed  in  sediments,  have  also  been  observed  in 
stratified  rocks.  4.  Stratified  rocks  contain  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  precisely  as  the  stratified  mud  of  our  present  rivers  contains 
river-shells,  our  present  beaches  sea-shells,  or  the  mud  of  our  swamps 
the  bones  of  our  higher  animals  drifted  from  the  high  lands.  5.  Im- 
pressions of  various  kinds,  such  as  ripple-marks,  rain-prints,  footprints, 
etc.,  evidently  formed  when  the  rock  was  in  the  condition  of  soft  mud, 
complete  the  proof.  It  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  that 
stratified  rocks  are  sediments.  Arenaceous  and  argillaceous  rocks  are 
the  dehris  of  eroded  land,  and  are  therefore  called  mechanical  sedi- 
ments or  fragmented  rocks.  Limestones  are  either  chemical  deposits 
in  lakes  and  seas,  or  are  the  comminuted  remains  of  organisms.  They 
are  therefore  either  chemical  or  organic  sediments.  Conglomerates, 
grits,  and  sandstones,  indicate  violent  action ;  shales  and  clays  quiet 
action  in  sheltered  spots.  Limestones  are  sometimes  produced  by  vio- 
lent action — e.  g.,  coral  breccia — sometimes  very  quiet  action,  as  in 
deep-sea  deposits. 

"VVe  have  already  seen  (p.  4)  that  rocks  under  atmospheric  agen- 
cies are  disintegrated  into  soils,  and  these  soils  are  carried  by  rivers 
and  deposited  as  sediments  in  lakes  and  seas.  Now  we  see  that  these 
sediments  are  again  in  the  course  of  time  consolidated  into  rocks,  to  be 
again  raised  by  igneous  agencies  into  land,  and  again  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  redeposited  as  sediments.  Thus  the  same  material  has  been 
in  some  cases  worked  over  many  times  in  an  ever-recurring  cycle. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  circulation,  so  universal 
in  Nature. 

Cause  of  Consolidation. — The  consolidation  of  sediments  into  rocks 
in  many  cases  is  due  to  some  cementing  principle,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  or  oxide  of  iron,  present  in  percolating  waters.  In  such 
cases  the  consolidation  often  takes  place  rapidly.     In  other  cases  it  is 
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due  to  long-continued  hear//  pre.^siire,  and  in  still  others  to  Iuiuj-coh- 
tinued,  though  not  necessarily  very  great,  clcrafiou  of  innpendnre  in 
presence  of  water.  In  these  eases  the  jDrocess  is  very  slow,  and  there- 
fore it  lias  not  progressed  greatly  in  the  more  recent  rocks. 

II.  Stratified  Rooks  have  been  gradually  deposited.— The  following 
facts  show  that  in  many  cases  rocks  have  been  deposited  with  extreme 
slowness :  1.  Shales  are  often  found  the  lamination  of  which  is  beau- 
tifully distinct  and  yet  each  lamina  no  thicker  than  cardboard.  Now, 
each  lamina  was  separately  formed  by  alternating  conditions,  such  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  or  the  flood  and  fall  of  river.  2.  Again,  on  the 
interior  of  imbedded  shells  of  mollusca,  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shells  of  sea-urchins  deprived  of  their  spine», 
are  often  found  attached  other  shells,  as 
shown  in  the  following  figures.  Now,  these 
shells  must  have  been  dead,  hut  not  yet  cov- 
ered with  dejjosit  during  the  whole  time  the 
attached  shell  was  growing.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  f  ragmental  rocks  the  finest  materials, 
such  as  clay  and  mud,  have  been  deposited 


Fig.  136. — Serpola  on  Shell  of  an  Echinoderm. 


Fig.  137, 


— Serpnise  on  Interior 
of  a  Shell. 


very  slowly,  while  coarse  materials,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles, 
have  been  deposited  rapidly.  Limestones,  being  generally  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  calcareous  remains  of  successive  generations 
of  organisms,  living  and  dying  on  the  same  spot,  must  have  accumu- 
lated with  extreme  slowness.     The  same  is  true  of  infusorial  earths. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  stratified  rocks 
were  formed  in  previous  epochs  by  the  re<jidar  operation  of  agents 
similar  to  those  in  operation  at  present,  and  not  by  irregular  or  cataclys- 
mic action,  as  supposed  by  the  older  geologists.  Thus,  cwteris  paribus, 
the  thickness  of  a  rock  may  be  taken  as  a  rude  measure  of  the  time 
consumed  in  its  formation. 

in.  stratified  Rocks  were  originally  nearly  horizontal.— The  hori- 
zontal position  is  naturally  assumed  by  all  sediments  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  When,  therefore,  we  find  strata  highly  inclined  or 
folded,  we  conclude  that  their  position  has  been  subsef|iiently  changed. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  planes  which  separate  strata 
were  originally  perfectly  horizontal,  or  that  the  strata  themselves  were 
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of  unvarying  thickness,  and  laid  atop  of  each  other  like  the  sheets  of  a 
ream  of  paper.  On  the  contrary,  each  stratum,  when  first  deposited, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  widely-expanded  cake,  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
thinning  out  at  the  edges,  and  interlapping  there  with  other  similar 
cakes.     Fig.  138  is  a  diagram  showing  the  mode  of  interlapping.    The 


Fig.  138.— Diagram  showing  Tliinuing  out  of  Beds :  (7,  sandstones  and  conglomerates;  1),  limestones. 

extent  of  these  cakes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material.  In  fine 
materials  strata  assume  the  form  of  extensive  thin  sheets,  while  coarse 
materials  thin  out  more  rapidly,  and  are  therefore  more  local. 

The  most  important  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  original  hori- 
zontality  is  the  phenomenon  of  oblique  or  cross  lamination.    This  kind 

of  lamination  is  formed  by  rapid,  shif t- 
~  ing  currents,  bearing  abundance  of 
coarse  materials,  or  by  chafing  of  waves 
on  an  exposed  beach.  Many  examples 
of  similar  lamination  are  found  in 
rocks  of  previous  epochs.  Figs.  139 
and  140  represent  such  examples.  In 
some  cases  oblique  lamination  may  be 
mistaken  for  highly-inclined  strata ;  careful  examination,  however,  will 
show  that  the  strata  are  not  parallel  with  the  laminje.     The  strata  were 


Fig.  139.— Oblique  Lamination. 


Fig.  140.— Section  on  Mississippi  Central  Eailroad  at  Oxford  (after  Hilgard):  Oblique  Lamination. 


originally  (and  in  the  cases  represented  in  the  figures  are  still)  hori- 
zontal, while  the  lamina  are  oblique. 

Elevated,  Inclined,  and  Folded  Strata. — We  may  assume  with  con- 
fidence that  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  as  sediments  at  the  lottom 
of  icater  and  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  position.  But  we  do  not 
now  find  them  usually  in  this  condition,  place,  or  position.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  are  still  soft,  but  usually  stony ;  sometimes  in  the  vicinity 
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of  water,  but  oftener  far  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  high  up  the 
slopes  of  mountains ;  sometimes  they  are  still  horizontal  though  ele- 
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Fig.  141. 


vated  (Fig.  141) ;  but  often,  especially  in  mountain-regions,  we  find  them 
tilted  at  all  angles,  folded,  contorted  (Fig.  142)  overturned,  broken, 
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Fio.  143.— Contorted  Strata. 


and  slipped,  so  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  determine  their  original 
order  of  superposition.  Again,  in  folded  strata,  sometimes  we  have  the 
most  intricate  crumplings  of  the  finer  lamince,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
hand  specimen  (Fig.  143).     Sometimes  whole  groups  of  strata  are  thus 


Fig.  143.— Crumpled  Laminae  (after  Geikle). 


folded,  as  can  be  seen  at  one  view  on  a  sea-cliff  or  caflon  wall  (Fig.  144). 
Sometimes  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth,  for  miles  in  thickness  and 
many  miles  in  extent,  are  thrown  into  great  crust-waves  constituting 
mountain-ranges  with  their  intervening  valleys  (Figs.  145  and  146). 
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In  such  cases  the  folded  structure  is  not  visible  at  one  view,  but  only 
brought  out  by  extended  survey.     In  cases  of  strong  folding  the  strata 


Fig.  144.— Contorted  Strata  (from  Logan). 

are  often  broken  and  dislocated  (Figs.  196,  197,  etc.).     In  all  cases  of 
elevated  strata,  whether  level  or  tilted  and  folded,  large  portions  of  the 
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Fig.  14S.— Section  of  Appalachian  Cliain. 
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upper  parts  are  carried  away  by  erosion  and  the  remainder  is  left  in 
isolated  patches  and  basins,  or  else  standing  at  all  angles,  with  their 


Fig.  146.— Section  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

edges  exposed  (Figs.  144,  14.5,  and  in  all  the  other  figures).     Such  ex- 
posure on  the  surface  of  the  edges  of  eroded  strata  is  called  an  outcrop. 


Fig.  147.- Uptumed  and  Eroded  Strata,  Elk  Mountains,  Colorado  (after  Hayden). 


Definition  of  Terms.— There  are  certain  terms  in  frequent  use  by 
geologists  which  must  now  be  defined.  These  are  dip  and  strike,  anti- 
cline and  syncline  and  conformitij  and  unconformity. 

Dip  and  Strike.— The  dip  of  strata  is  their  inclination  to  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  Thus  in  Fig.  148  the  strata  dip  southward  about  30°. 
The  angle  of  dip  is  measured  by  a  clinometer  (Fig.  149),  and  the  direc- 
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tion  of  dip  by  a  compass.  Tlioso  two  are  often  conveniently  united  in 
one  instrument.  As  thus  determined  the  angle  of  dip  varies  from 
0°  to  90°,  or  from  horizon- 
tality  to  vertieality.  Fig. 
150  is  an  example  uf  verti- 
cal strata.  In  strongly 
folded  rocks  the  strata 
may  be  pushed  beyond  the 
perpendicular  (Fig  151), 
or  even  completely  re- 
versed (Fig.  205  C),  so  that 
the  change  from  the  original  position  may  be  nearly  or  quite  180°. 

In  a  series  of  regularly  dipping  strata,  like  that  of  Fig.  14s,  it  is  easy 
ti  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  series.     The  thickness,  be,  —  distance 


Fig.  148. 


Fig.  149.— Clinometer. 

al  X  sin.  of  the  angle  of  dip  30°.  "We  sometimes  find  an  actual  sec- 
tion such  as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  but  more  usually  we  observe 
the  successive  outcrops  on 
the  surface  and  the  angle 
of  dip,  and  construct  an 
ideal  section.  This  is  easy 
enough  if  the  rocks  are 
bare,  but  if  covered  with 
soil,  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  every  bare  spot,  of 
every  ravine,  gully,  and 
stream  -  bed  where  the  ^^^ 
rocks  may  be  exposed,  of  ■■  '  '^^'™^^ 
every  quarry,  railroad-cut- 
ting, well,  etc.,  and  put  these  together  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  map  of 
outcrop  and  a  section. 

The  strih;  of  strata  is  the  /liri'rfiou  uf  flwir  trriid,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, is  the  line  of  i/itersertion  of  the  strata  witli  a  lidrizniital  plane. 
It  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  dip.  If  the  dip  is  north  or 
south,  the  strike  is  cast  and  west.  If  the  strata  are  plane,  the  strike  is 
a  straight  line ;  but  if  they  are  bent,  the  strike  may  be  a  curve.  For 
13 


Fia.  150.— Vertical  Strata. 
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example,  if  the  strata  are  lifted  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  dome, 
the  strike  will  be  circular  ;  if  the  strata  be  folded  and  then  tilted  in  a 

direction  at  right  an- 

■  ■;:'■'- .,"■ ,  ,.-•:''-'-':■--'•'.';■.,   ,/.';-'"'••■■'"■".'';  .•■■.''--V.L""n''-,     gles   to   the   folding 

force,  the  strike  will 
be  sinuous.  Again, 
if  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  level,  the 
outcrop  will  be  the 
strike,  and  will  be  straight  or  sinuous,  according  as  the  strike  is  one  or 
the  other.  But  the  outcrop  is  usually  far  more  irregular  than  the 
strike,  as  it  is  affected  also  by  irregularities  of  surface  jsroduced  by 
erosion  ;  so  that  in  a  broken  country  the  outcrop  of  folded  strata  is  ex- 
tremely complex. 

Anticline  and  Syncline. — Strata  are  usually  more  or  less  folded,  and 
therefore  form  alternate  saddles  and  troughs.  The  saddles  are  anticlines, 
the  troughs  synclines.  The  line  along  the  top  of  the  saddle  is  an  anti- 
clinal axis,  the  line  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough  a  synclinal  axis. 
If  it  were  not  for  erosion,  the  anticlines  would  be  ridges  and  the  syn- 
clines valleys.  If  erosion  cuts  down  to  nearly  a  plane,  as  in  Fig.  152, 
then  an  anticline  is 
known  by  the  strata 
being  repeated  on 
each  side  of  an  axis 
and  dij)piiig  away 
from  one  another  ;  a 
syncline  by  the  strata 
also  repeated  on  each  side  of  an  axis  but  dipping  toiuard  one  another. 
In  the  one  case  the  oldest  and  lotvest  strata  are  on  the  axis  and  they 
become  higher  and  newer  as  we  go  either  way ;  in  the  other  the  upper- 
most and  newest  strata  are  along  the  axis,  and  they  become  lower  and 
older  as  we  go  either  way. 

But  erosion  usually  forms  ridges  and  valleys.  In  this  case  some- 
times the  ridges  are  anticlines 
and  the  valleys  synclines,  as 
in  Fig.  153,  but  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  true.  It  is  very 
common  to  have  synclinal 
ridges  and  anticlinal  valleys 
(Fig.  154).  In  this  case  the 
original  configuration  is  completely  reversed  by  erosion.  This  will  be 
explained  in  another  chapter  (p.  268). 

Fig.  153  and  the  following  figures  (155  and  156)  will  illustrate  some 
of  these  points.     Suppose  we  have  strata  gently  folded,  so  as  to  make 


Fig.  152 


Fig.  153.— Section  of  Undulating  Strata. 
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an  anticline  and  synclino,  and  then  the  wlmlc  tilted  and  finally  eroded 
down  to  a  nearly  level  surfaee.  The  map  of  the  ontri-d]!  of  siudi 
series  is  shown  in  Fig.  155, 
in  which  A  A'  is  an  anti- 
cline and  B  B'  a  syiieline, 
and  the  arrows  show  the 
dip  on  either  side  of  the 
axes  and  also  the  general 
dip  of  the  whole  northward. 
Fig.  153  is  a  section  of  the  same.  The  sinuosity  of  the  outcrop  is,  of 
course,  the  necessary  result  of  the  folding  and  tilting.  We  have  sup- 
posed the  strata  folded  and 
tilted,  and  then  showed 
what  the  outcrop  would  be. 
The  lield  geologist,  of 
course,  follows  the  reverse 
method  :  he  works  out  the 
outcrop,  and  infers  the 
structure  and  position  of 
strata.  If  the  strata  had 
been  simply  folded  but  not 
tilted,  then  the  outcrop  of 
the  same  section  (Fig.  153) 
would  be  much  simpler,  i.  e.,  in  parallel  lines  as  in  Fig.  15(1. 

The  cases  represented  by  these  figures  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
we  have  supposed  the  soil 
removed,  so  that  the  out- 
crop is  easily  traced.  But 
when  "we  remember — 1. 
The  great  comiilexity  of 
the  outcrop  often  produced 
by  folding  and  tilting;  3. 
That  it  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  inequalities  of  erosion  ;  3.  That  it  is  still  further  increased 
by  Assuring  and  displacement ;  and,  worst  of  all,  4.  That  the  rocks  are 
largely  covered  by  soil — we  easily  see  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  mak- 
ing a  good  geological  map  and  section  of  any  region. 

Conformity  and  Unconformity. — We  have  just  seen  that  all  land- 
surfaces  are  deeply  eroded  and  the  strata  are  left  with  their  edges  ex- 
posed. We  have  also  seen  (pp.  133-137)  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  slow  movement :  in  some  places  sea-bottoms 
are  rising  and  becoming  land-surfaces,  in  others  land-surfaces  ai-e  sink- 
ing to  become  sea-bottoms.  Now,  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  in 
earlier  geological  times.    Suppose,  then,  an  eroded  land-surface  with  the 
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■strata-edges  exposed,  to  sink  down  and  become  ocean-bottom,  and  re- 
ceive sediments  covering  the  strata-edges  and  filling  the  erosion-hol- 
lows, and  afterward  to  rise  again  and  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  geologist;  Fig.  137  represents  in  section  what  he  would  see.     They 

are  interpreted  as 
A 


follows  :  In  A 
and  B  the  lower 
series  of  strata 
was  first  deposit- 
ed ;  then  the  sea- 
bottom  was  raised 
to  land  -  surface 
and  the  strata 
tilted  and  eroded ; 
then  it  went  down 
again  and  re- 
ceived the  upi^er 
series ;  and,  final- 
ly, was  raised  and 
inspected  by  the 
geologist.  In  0 
the  process  was 
the  same,  except 
that  the  first  se- 
ries of  strata  was  raised  witlwut  tilting.  In  D  the  second  series  of 
strata  «v/.s  also  lilted  in  the  second  raising.  Now  the  strata  of  each 
series  are  said  to  be  conformable  among  themselves,  but  the  two  series 
are  unconformable  with  one  another. 

Definition. — Therefore,  strata  are  said  to  be  conformable  when  they 
are  parallel,  continuous,  and  therefore  formed  tinder  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  are  unconformable  when  they  are  discontinuous,  and  formed 
under  different  conditions  ;  the  discontinuity  being  alwaj/s  marl-ed  iy 
an  old  eroded  land-surface.  Unconformable  strata  are  usually  non- 
parallel,  and  this  is  often  made  a  part  of  the  definition ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  In  Fig.  157,  0,  there  is  no  want  of  parallelism.  The  reason 
we  have  already  explained. 

A  section  like  any  one  of  the  foregoing — among  the  commonest  in 
geology — reveals  many  interesting  events  :  1.  A  long  period  of  quiet, 
during  which  sediments  of  the  first  series  were  deposited  continuously 
on  a  sea-bottom.  The  length  of  this  period  is  measured  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  series.  2.  A  period  of  elevation,  during  which  the  sea- 
bottom  became  land-surface.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the 
length  of  this  period.  3.  A  long  period  during  which  the  land-surface 
became  deeply  eroded.     The  length  of  this  period  is  measured  by  the 


Fig.  157.— Some  Cases  of  Uncoiiformity. 
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amount  of  erosion.  4.  A  period  of  subsidence,  during  wlnoli  the  land- 
surface  became  sea-bottom  A\'e  can  not  estimate  the  lengtli  of  tlii.s. 
5.  A  long  period  of  quiet,  during  which  the  second  series  of  sediments 
was  continuously  deposited.  This  period  is  estimated  by  the  thickness 
of  the  sediments.  G.  Another  period  of  elevatioii  by  which  the  whole 
was  brought  into  view.  The  process  is  more  fully  exi)lained  in  connec- 
tion with  a  concrete  example  on  page  294:  of  Part  III. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  case  of  unconformity  represents  a  gap 
in  the  geological  record  at  that  phivi' ;  for  the  geological  record  is  written 
on  strata,  and  unconformity  means  a  land-surface  period,  during  which 
there  was  erosion  instead  of  sedimentation,  record-destroying  instead  of 
record-making.  The  gap  may  be  filled  and  the  record  recovered  by 
sediments  formed  at  that  time  in  some  other  place.  This  is  usually 
the  case,  but  not  always.  The  loss  of  record  may  be  partly  by  erosion, 
but  mostly  because  not  written  at  that  place. 

Xow,  such  unconformities  and  lost  records  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
result  of  crust  oscillations.  But  crust  oscillations  produce  necessarily 
changes  in  physical  geography,  and  therefore  clianges  of  climate,  and 
therefore  also  changes  of  faunas  and  floras.  They  consequently  mark 
the  great  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  geological  history. 

Geological  Formations. — A  group  of  strata  conformable  throughout 
and  containing  continuous  record,  and  separated  from  other  con- 
formable groups  by  a  line  of  unconformity,  is  called  a  geolofjical  for- 
mation. There  are,  however,  other  tests  of  a  formation,  by  which 
hereafter  we  will  complete  the  definition. 

Ctcfivagc  Structure* 

AVe  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  original  and  universal  structure 
of  stratified  rocks,  together  with  the  tiltings,  foldings,  and  erosion,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  There  is,  however,  often  found  in 
stratified  rocks  a  xupfriitdured  structure  which  simulates,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  stratification.  It  is  called  dcacaijo  structure,  or  (since  it 
is  usually  found  in  slates)  slaty  cleavage  This  subject  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  physics  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  geology. 

Cleavage  may  be  defined  as  the  easy  splitting  of  any  substance  in 
planes  parallel  to  each  other.  Sueli  definite  splitting  may  result,  in 
different  cases,  from  entirely  different  causes.  For  exami)le  («),  under 
the  influence  of  the  sorting  power  of  water,  sedimentary  materials  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to  easy  sjilitting  along  the  jilanes  of  lami- 

*  This  structure  is  usually  treated  under  metaniorphio  rocks,  as  a  kiml  of  metamor- 
phisra  ;  but  it  is  found  in  rocks  whicli  have  not  undergone  ordinary  motamorpliiocliangee, 
and  it  is  produced  by  an  entirely  different  cause. 
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Fig.  158. — Cleavage-Planes  cutting  througll  Strata, 


nation.  Many  rocks  may  be  thus  split  into  large  coarse  slabs  called 
flag-stones,  and  are  used  for  paving  streets,  or  even  sometimes  as  roof- 
ing-slates. This  may  be  called _^ff(/-si!o;;e  cleavage,  or  lamination  cleav- 
age. Again  (J),  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  a  mineral 
under  the  influence  of  molecular  or  crystalline  forces  gives  rise  to  an 
e.xquisite  sjDlitting  along  the  planes  parallel  to  the  fundamental  faces 
of  the  crystal.  This  is  called  crystalline  cleavage.  Again  (c),  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wood-cells  under  the  influence  of  vital  forces  gives 
rise  to  easy  splitting  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  silver-grain.  This 
may  be  called  organic  cleavage. 

Xow,  in  certain  slates  and  some  other  rocks  is  found  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Whole  mountains  of  strata  may  be 
cleft  from  top  to  bottom  in  thin  slabs,  along  jDlanes  jDarallel  to  each 
other.  The  planes  of  cleavage  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  strata, 
but  cut  through  them,  maintaining  their  parallelism,  however  the  strata 

may  vary  in  dip 
(Fig.  158).  Usually 
the  cleavage-planes 
are  highly  inclined, 
and  often  nearly 
perpendicular.  It 
is  from  the  cleaving  of  such  slates  that  roofing-slates,  cijihering-slates, 
and  blackboard-slates  are  made.  This  remarkable  structure  has  long 
excited  the  interest  of  geologists,  and  many  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  esplain  it. 

On  cursory  examination  of  such  rocks,  the  first  impression  is,  that 
the  cleavage  is  but  a  very  perfect  example  of  fiag-stone  or  lamination 
cleavage — that  the  cleavage-jDlanes  are  in  fact  stratification-planes,  and 
that  we  have  here  an  admirable  example  of  finely  laminated  rocks 
which  have  been  highly  tilted  and  then  the  edges  exposed  by  erosion. 
Closer  examina- 
tion, however,  will 
generally  show  the 
falseness  of  this 
view.  Fig.  1.59 
represents  a  mass 
of  slate  in  which 
three  kinds  of 
structure  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  viz., 
joinf  faces.  A,  B, 
C,  J,  J ;  st/-atifirafioii-2)lanes,  S  S  S,  gently  dipping  to  the  right;  and 
cleavage-planes,  highly  inclined,  D  D,  cutting  through  both.  Cleavage- 
planes  are  therefore  not  stratification-]3lanes. 


D  J 

Fig.  159.— Strata,  Cleavage-Planes,  and  Joints. 
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Again,  it  lias  been  compared  to  crystalline  cleavaRO,  on  a  huge  scale. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  electricity  traversing  the  t'artli  in  certain  di- 
rections, while  certain  rocks  were  in  a  semi-fiuid  or  plastic  state  through 
heat,  arranged  the  particles  of  such  rocks  in  a  dclinite  way,  giving  rise 
to  easy  splitting  in  definite  directions.  In  support  of  this  view  it  was 
urged  that  cleaved  slates  are  most  common  in  metamorphic  regions; 
and  metamorphism,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (p.  231  vt  scq.),  indicates 
the  previous  plastic  state  of  rocks,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  . 
rearrangement  of  the  particles  by  electricity.  Tlie  great  objections  to 
this  theory  are — 1.  Tiuit  the  cleavage  is  not  like  crystalline  cleavage, 
between  ultimate  molecules,  and  therefore  perfectly  smooth,  but  be- 
tween discrete  and  quite  visible  granules ;  and,  2.  1'liat  although  the 
phenomenon  is  indeed  most  common  in  metamorphic  rocks,  yet  meta- 
morphism is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  real  necessary  conditions  are  present,  the  less  the  metamorphism 
the  more  perfect  the  cleavage. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  slaty  cleavage  is  not  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  spoken  of  above.  It  is  not  flag-stone  cleavage,  nor  crystalline 
cleavage,  and  of  course  can  not  be  organic  cleavage. 

Sharpe's  Mechanical  Theory. — The  first  decided  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  by  Sharpe.  According  to  him,  slafij  deavarje  is  al- 
icdi/.s  due  td  pou'crf  III  pressure  (if  rigid  (nigJcs  to  ilie  pluiirs  of  cleavage, 
by  whirJt  the  pressed  uiiiss  has  Jjeen  compressed  in  the  direction  of  press- 
ure and  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleiirage-plaiics. 
This  theory  may  be  now  regarded  as  comp)letcly  established  by  the 
labors  of  Sharpe,  Sorby,  Haughton,  Tyndall,  and  others.  We  will  give 
a  few  of  the  most  important  observations  which  establish  its  truth. 

(ff.)  Distorted  Shells. — ilany  cleaved  slates  are  full  of  fossils.  In 
such  cases  the  fossils  are  always  crushed  and  distorted  as  if  by  powerful 
pressure,  their  diame- 
ter   being    shortened 


at  right  angles  to  the  z. 
cleavage,  and  greatly 
increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cleav- 
age-planes. The  fol- 
lowing figures  (Fig. 
lOO)  are  examples  of 
distortion  by  press- 
ure. In  Fig.  100,  ZZ 
gives  the  direction  of 
the  planes  of  cleavage  ;  Figs.  1,  3,  .3,  4,  represent  one  s]>cries  ;  .'),  (!,  7,  .S, 
another.  In  Fig.  IGl  still  another  species  is  represented  in  the  natural 
and  distorted  forms. 


Fig.  100.— Distorted  FohsIIm  (iifter  Slmrpi'l. 
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(b.)  Associatwn  with  Foldings. — Cleavage  is  always  associated  with 
strong  foldings  and  contortions  of  the  strata.     The  folding  of  the 
strata   is   produced  by  horlzontitl   pressure  ;    the 
^   strike  of  the  strata,  or  the  direction  of  the  anti- 

clinal and  synclinal  axes,  being  of  course  at  right 


Fig.  161.— Cardiuin  Hillanum:  A,  natural  form;  B  and  C,  deformed  by  pressure. 

angles  to  the  direction  of  pressure.     Now,  if  cleavage  is  produced  by 
the  same  pressure  which  folded  the  strata,  then  in  this  case  we  ought 

to  find  the  cleavage-planes 
highly  inclined,  and  their 
strike  parallel  with  the 
strike  of  the  strata ;  and 
such  we  find  is  usually  the 
fact.  In  Fig.  1G2  the 
heavy  lines   represent   the 

Fig.  102,-Clcavage-Plaaes  intersecting  strata.  g^^.^^.^   ^^^^    ^.j^g    ^gj^^;  ijj-^gg 

the  cleavage-planes,  both  outcropping  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  and 
parallel  to  each  other. 

(c.)  Association  loitli  Contorted  Lamina. — The  last  evidence  was 
taken  from  foldings  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  but 
even  fine  lines  of  lamination  are  often  thrown  into 
intricate  foldings  by  squeezing  together  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  lamination-planes.  In  such  case,  of 
course,  the  cleavage  ought  by  theory  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  direction  of  the  lamination, 
and  in  such  direction  we  actually  find  them.  Fig. 
1G3  represents  a  block  of  rock  in  which  three 
lamination-lines  are  visible.  The  lower  one,  /  c?, 
consists  of  coarse  sand  which  could  not  mash,  and 
therefore  has  been  thrown  into  folds.  As  the 
specimen  stands  in  the  figure,  the  pressure  has 
been  horizontal ;  the  perpendicular  lines  represent 
the  position  of  the  cleavage-planes.  Fig.  164  rep- 
resents a  beautiful  specimen  of  laminated  slate,  in 
which  the  lamination-planes  have  been  thrown  into  folds  by  pressure. 
The  direction  of  the  joressure  is  obvious.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are 
parallel  to  the  face,  c  jo,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure. 

((/.)  Flattened  Nodules. — In  some  finely-cleaved  slates,  such  as  are 
used  for  writing-slates,  it  is  common  to  find  small  light-greenish,  ellip- 


FlG. 


163.— Cleavage-Planes 
(after  Tyndall). 
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tical  spots  of  finer  material.  In  clay-deposits  of  the  ]ircK(:nt  day  it  is 
also  common  to  find  imbedded  little  round  nodules  of  finer  material. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greenish 
nodules  iu  slate  were  also 
rounded  nodules  of  finer  clay  in 
the  original  elay-de})iisit  from 
which  the  slate  was  formed  b . 
consolidatiou.  But  in  cleaved 
slates  these  nodules  are  always 
very  much  flattened  in  the  di- 
rection at  right  angles  to  the 
cleavage-planes,  and  spread  out 
in  the  direction  of  these  planes. 
(e.)  Experimciitdl  Proof. — 
Finally,  exj^erimeuts  by  Sorby 
and  by  Tyndall  show  that  clay 
(the  basis  of  slates),  when  sub- 
jected to  powerful  pressure,  ex- 
hibits always  a  cleavage,  often 
a  very  perfect  cleavage,  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.         ^'<'-  ^^  -^  ^'°<=''  °'  CIea^ed  siatc  (after  jukes). 

Physical  Theory. — Cleavage  is  certainly  produced  by  pressure,  but 
the  question  still  remains  :  How  does  pressure  produce  planes  of  easy 
splitting  at  right  angles  to  its  own  direction  ?  AVhat  is  the  physical 
explanation  of  cleavage  ? 

Sorby's  Theory.* — Mr.  Sorby's  view  is  that  all  cleaved  rocks  con- 
sisted, at  the  time  when  this  structure  was  impressed  upon  it,  of  a  plastic 

mass,  with  uncquiuxvd  forcUjn  pcniidot  dis- 
seminated through  it ;  and  that  bif  prcs><ure 
the  uncquiared  particles  wi're  turned  so  as 
to  Iring  tlieir  tony  ditniicters  in  a  direction 
more  or  tess  nenrty  at  riytit  nnytes  to  the 
tine  of  pressure,  and  tlius  determined  ptanes 
of  easy  fracture  in  that  direction.  Usually, 
as  in  slates,  the  plastic  material  is  clay,  and 
the  unequiaxed  particles  are  mica-scales. 
Let  A,  Fig.  1(;,5,  rej^resent  a  cube  of  clay 
with  mica  disseminated.  If  such  a  cube  he 
dried  and  broken,  the  fracture  will  take 
place  principally  along  the  surfaces  of  the 
mica,  which  may  therefore  be  seen  glisten- 
oryof'lia7r"ea"^e^afTc'/^^^^^^^^^    ing  On  the  uneven  surface  of  the  fracture; 


A 

1/  /  11 

M    \   1 

B 


*  Philosophical  Magazine,  second  series,  vol.  xi,  p.  20. 
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but  if  the  cube,  while  still  plastic,  be  pressed  into  a  flattened  disk,  then 
the  scales  are  turned  with  their  long  diameters  in  the  diiection  of  ex- 
tension and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure,  as  in  B^  Fig.  165, 
and  the  planes  of  easy  fracture,  being  still  determined  by  these  sur- 
faces, will  be  in  that  direction. 

In  proof  of  this  view,  Mr.  Sorby  mixed  clay  with  mica-scales  or 
with  oxide-of-iron  scales,  and,  upon  subjecting  the  mass  to  powerful 
compression  and  drying,  he  always  found  a  perfect  cleavage  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Furthermore,  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion he  found  that  both  in  the  pressed  clay  and  in  the  cleaved  slates 
the  mica-scales  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage-planes. 

Although  cleavage  is  most  perfect  in  slates,  yet  other  rocks  are 
sometimes  affected  with  this  structure.  In  a  specimen  of  cleaved  lime- 
stone, Sorby  found  under  the  microscope 
unequiaxed  fragments  of  broken  shells, 
corals,  crinoid  stems,  etc.  (organic  parti- 
cles), in  a  homogeneous  limestone-jDaste, 
lying  with  their  long  diameters  in  the  di- 
rection of  cleavage.  Originally  the  lime- 
stone was  a  lime-mud  with  (he  supposes) 
unequiaxed  organic  particles  disseminated. 
In  some  cases,  however,  Sorby  recognized 
the  very  imj)ortant  fact  that  the  organic 
fragments  which  were  encrinal  joints,  had 
been  flattened  iy  j^i'essure — had  clumged 
their  form  instead  of  their  j)osition.  A, 
Fig.  160,  gives  a  section  of  the  mass  in  the 
supposed  original  condition,  and  B  the 
This  observation  contained  the  germ  of  the 


B 

A 

Fig.  166. — Illustrating  Sor'by'8  Theory 
of  Slaty  Cleavage  (after"  Sorby). 


condition  after  pressure, 
theory  proposed  by  Tyndall. 

Tyndall's  Theory.* — Tyndall  was  led  to  reject  Sorby's  theory  by  the 
observation  that  cleavage  structure  was  not  confined  to  masses  contain- 
ing unequiaxed  j>articles  of  any  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cleavage 
is  more  j)erfect  in  proportion  as  the  mass  is  free  from  all  such  particles. 
Clay,  deprived  of  the  last  trace  of  foreign  particles  by  the  sorting  power 
of  water,  when  pressed,  cleaved  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Common 
beeswax,  flattened  by  powerful  pressure  between  two  plates  of  glass 
and  then  hardened  by  cold,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  cleavage  structure. 
Almost  any  substance — curds,  white-lead  powder,  plumbago — subjected 
to  powerful  pressure,  exhibits  to  some  extent  a  similar  structure.  Tyn- 
dall explains  these  facts  thus :  Xearly  all  substances,  except  vitreous, 
have  a  granular  or  a  crystalline  structure,  i.  e.,  consist  entirely  of  dis- 
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Crete  grannies  or  crystals,  with  surfaces  of  cMsy  fracture  between  them. 
When  such  substances  are  broken,  the  fracture  takes  place  between  the 
crystals  or  granules,  producing  a  rough  crystalline  or  granular  surface, 
entirely  different  from  the  smooth  surface  of  vitreous  fracture.  Marble, 
cast  iron,  earthenware,  and  clay,  are  good  examples  of  crystalline  and 
granular  structure.  Kow,  if  a  mass  thus  composed,  yield  to  pressure, 
every  constituent  granule  is  flattened  into  a  scale,  and  the  structure  be- 
comes scniy  ;  and  as  the  surfaces  of  easy  fracture  will  still  be  between 
the  constituent  scales,  we  have  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
pressure.  A  mass  of  iron,  just  taken  from  the  puddling-furnace  and 
cooled,  exhibits  a  granular  structure ;  but  if  drawn  out  into  a  bar,  each 
granule  is  extended  into  a  thread,  and  the  structure  hecomes  ft /irons  ; 
or  if  rolled  into  a  sheet,  each  granule  is  flattened  into  a  scale,  and  we 
have  a  cleavage  structure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  slaty 
cleavage.  The  change  of  form  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  taken  place 
in  the  fossil-shells,  encrinal  joints,  and  rounded  nodules,  has  affected 
every  constituent  granule  of  the  original  earthy  mass,  so  that  the  struct- 
ure becomes  essentially  scaly  instead  of  granular ;  the  cleavage  being 
between  the  constituent  scales.  Sorby,  it  is  true,  in  his  observations 
on  cleaved  limestones,  recognized  the  true  cause  of  cleavage,  viz.,  the 
change  of  form  of  discrete  particles ;  but  he  regarded  this  as  subordi- 
nate to  change  of  position.  Besides,  the  particles  of  Sorby  were /;»■- 
eign,  which  Tyndall  has  shown  to  be  unnecessary ;  while  the  jiiirticles 
of  Tyndall  are  constituent. 

Geological  Application. — It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  certain 
that  cleaved  slates  have  assumed  their  peculiar  structure  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  powerful  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes,  by 
which  the  whole  squeezed  mass  is  mashed  together  in  one  direction  and 
extended  in  another.  Taking  any  ideal  sphere  in  the  original  unsqueezed 
mass  :  after  mashing  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  pressure  has  been  short- 
ened, the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cleavage-fZ;))  has  been  correspondingly 
extended,  and  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cleavage-strike  unaffected  (since 
extension  of  this  diameter  in  any  place  must  be  compensated  by  short- 
ening in  a  contiguous  ]i]acc  right  or  left) ;  so  that  the  original  sphere  has 
been  converted  into  a  greatly-flattened  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  diame- 
ters. The  an/ouut  of  compression  and  extension  may  be  estimated  in 
the  case  a  by  the  amount  of  distortion  of  shells  of  known  form  (Figs. 
160  and  161) ;  in  the  case  c  by  a  comparison  of  the  transverse  diame- 
ter of  the  block  with  the  length  of  the  folded  line  fd  (Fig.  103);  in 
the  case  d  by  the  relation  between  the  diameters  of  the  elliptic  s]i()ts. 
By  these  means,  but  principally  by  the  first,  Ilaughton*  has  estimated 
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til  at  an  original  ideal  sphere  lias  been  changed  into  an  ellipsoid,  whose 
greatest  and  shortest  diameters  are  to  each  other,  in  some  cases,  as  2  : 1, 
in  others  as  3  :  1,  4  :  1,  6  or  7  :  1,  9:1,  and  in  some  even  11  ;  1.  The 
average  in  well-cleaved  slates,  according  to  Sorby,  is  about  6  : 1.  Xow, 
since  this  ratio  is  the  result  partly  of  compression,  and  joartly  of  exten- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  either  the  compression  alone  or  the  extension 
alone  would  be  the  sqiiare  roots  of  these  ratios.  Therefore,  we  may 
assume  the  average  compression  as  2^  :  1,  and  the  average  extension 
as  1  :  :>h. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  geological  importance  of  these 
facts.  Whole  mountains  of  strata,  whole  regions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
are  cleaved  to  great  and  unknown  depths,  showing  that  the  crust  has 
been  subjected  to  an  almost  inconceivable  force,  squeezing  it  together 
in  an  horizontal  direction  and  swelling  it  upward.  This  upward  swell- 
ing, or  thickening  of  the  strata  by  lateral  squeezing,  is  a  probable  cause 
of  gradual  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
geologists.  We  will  speak  again  of  this  important  subject  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  mountain-formation. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  squeezing  did  not  take 
j)lace,  and  the  structure  was  not  formed,  while  the  strata  were  in  their 
original  condition  of  plastic  sediment,  but  after  they  had  been  consoli- 
dated into  rock  and  the  contained  fossils  had  been  comiiletely  petrified, 
otherwise  the  shells  must  have  been  broken  by  the  pressure.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  degree  of  plasticity  seems  absolutely  necessary  to 
account  for  so  great  a  compression  in  one  direction  and  extension  in 
another  without  disintegration  of  the  mass.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  at  the  time  the  structure  was  produced  these  rocks  were  deeply 
buried  beneath  other  rocks  and  in  a  somewhat  plastic  state,  through 
the  influence  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  water.  Afterward,  they  were 
exposed  by  erosion. 

Modular  or  Concretionary  Stritcture. 

In  many  stratified  rocks  are  found  nodules  of  various  forms  scattered 
through  the  mass  or  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification.- 
Like  slaty  cleavage,  this  structure  is  the  result  of  internal  changes  sub- 


FlG.  167. 


Fig.  168. 


sequent  to  the  sedimentation  ;  for  the  planes  of  stratification  often  pass 
directly  through  the  nodules  (Figs.  167  and  168).     The  Hint  nodules  of 
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the  clialk,  and  tlio  clay  iron-stono  nodules  of  tlio  coal  strata  and  hy- 
draulic lime-balls,  common  in  many  ela3S,  are  familiar  illustrations  of 
this  structure. 

Cause. — Xodular  ('(Hicretions  seem  to  occur  whenever  a  more  solu- 
ble or  more  suspensihle  substance  is  diffused  in  small  quantities  through 
a  mass  of  entirely  different  and  more  fixed  material.  Thus,  if  strata  of 
sandstone  or  clay  have  small  (|uantities  of  carljonatc  nl'  lime  or  carbon- 
ate of  iron  diffused  through  them,  the  diffused  particles  of  lime  or  iron 
■will  gradually,  by  a  process  little  under- 
stood, segregate  themselves  into  more  or 
less  spherical  or  nodular  masses,  in  some 
eases  almost  pure,  but  generally  inclos- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  strata.  In  this  manner  lime- 
balls  and  iron-ore  balls  and  nodules,  so 
common  in  sandstones  and  clays,  are 
formed.  In  like  manner,  the  flint  nod- 
ules of  the  chalk  were  formed  by  the 
segregation  of  silica,  originally  diffused 
in  small  quantities  through  the  chalk-sediment. 


Fig.  169. 


Very  often  some  for- 


eign substance  forms  the  nucleus  about  which  the  segregation  com- 
mences. On  breaking  a  nodule  open,  a  shell  or  some  other  organism  is 
often  found  beautifully  preserved.  These  nodules,  therefore,  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  beautiful  fossils.  In  most  cases,  probaljly  in  all 
cases,  the  segregating  substance  must  have  been  to  some  extent  soluble 
in  water  pervading,  or  suspensible  in  water  percolating  the  stratum ; 
and  the  veaxon  why  they  are  so  frequently  associated  with  fossils  is  that 
decomposing  organic  matter  renders  many  substances  such  as  lime 
carbonate,  iron  oxide  and  silica  more  suhiMe.     Sometimes  the  nodules 

run  together,  forming  a 
more  or  less  continuous 
stratum  (Fig.  l";;)).  In  such 
cases,  the  segregating  mate- 
rial is  more  impure. 

Forms  of  Nodules. — The 
typical  and  most  common 
form  is  globular.  This  is 
well  seen  in  lime-balls  and 
iron-balls.  Sometimes  these 
balls  are  solid,  sometimes 
they  have  irregular  cracks 
in  the  center  (l''ig.  KJ'.')? 
sometimes  they  have  a  radiated  structure  (Fig.  170),  sometimes  they 
are  hollow  like  a  shell  (this  is  common  in  iron-balls).     They  vary  in  size 


Fig.  170. 


-Dolomite  containiiii;  ( 'oncrecions,  Sunderlund 
(after  rJiil<i.'H). 
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Fig.  171. — A  Curious  Form  of  Concretion  (after  Gratacap), 


from  that  of  a  pea  to  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Often,  however, 
instead  of  tlie  spherical  form,  they  take  on  various  and  strange  and 
fantastic  shapes  (Fig.  171),  sometimes  like  a  dumb-bell,  sometimes  a 
flattened  di.sk,  sometimes  a  ring,  sometimes  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  regu- 
larly seamed  on  the  surface  like  the  shell  of  a  turtle  (turtle-stones). 
They  are  often  mistaken  by  unscientific  observers  for  fossils. 

Kinds  of  Nodules  found  in  Diiferent  Strata. — In  sandstone  strata  the 
nodules  are  commonly  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron  (lime  or  iron 

balls).  In  clay 
strata  they  are 
carbonate  of  lime 
or  carbonate  of 
iron  (clay  iron- 
stone of  coal 
strata),  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these 
(Roman  cement 
nodules  of  the 
London  clay). 

In  limestone  the  nodules  are  always  silica,  and  conversely  silica 
nodules  are  peculiar  to  limestone.  The  flint  nodules  of  the  chalk  are 
remarkable  for  being  arranged  in  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication (Fig.  l'"ii). 
Sometimes  the  sili- 
ceous matter  segre- 
gates in  continuous 
strata  of  siliceous 
limestone  (Fig.  17-3). 

In  the  cases  thus 
far  spoken  of,  the  nod- 
ules are  scattered 
through  the  mass  of 
the  strata  or  arranged 
in  planes  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation. But  in  some 
cases  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  assumes  a  concretionary  or  concentric 
structure.     The  cause  of  this  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain. 


Pig.  172.— Chalk-Cliffs  with  Flint  Nodules. 


Fossils  :  their  Origin  an^d  Distribution. 

Stratified  rocks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  sediments  accumulated 
in  ancient  seas,  lakes,  deltas,  etc.,  and  consolidated  by  time.  As  now, 
so  tlicn,  dead  shells  were  imbedded  in  shore-deposits ;  leaves  and  logs  of 
high  land-]plants,  and  bones  of  land-animals,  were  drifted  into  swamps 
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Fig.  173.— Clialk-CliflB. 


and  deltas  tind  buried  in  mud ;  and  traclis  were  formed  on  flat,  muddy- 
shores  by  animals  walking  on  them.  These  have  been  pre.served  with 
more  or  less  change,  and  are 
even  now  found  in  great 
numbers  inclosed  in  strati- 
fied rocks.  They  ai-e  called 
fossils.  A  fossil,  therefore, 
is  any  evidence  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  a  living  be- 
ing. Fossils  are  the  remains 
of  the  faunas  and  floras  of 
previous  geological  epochs. 
Their  presence  is  the  most 
constant  characteristic  of 
stratified  rocks. 

Degrees  of  Preservation. 
^Sometimes  only  the  tracks 
of  animals,  or  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants,  are  preserved.  More 
commonly  the  bones  or  shells,  or  other  hard  parts  of  animals,  are  pre- 
served with  various  degrees  of  change.  Sometimes  even  the  soft  and 
more  perishable  tissues  are  preserved.  We  will  treat  of  these  degrees 
under  three  jorincipal  heads  : 

1.  Decomposition  prevented  and  the  Organic  Matter  more  or  less 
compiletely  preserved. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  found  in  compar- 
atively recent  strata,  and  imbedded  either  va.  frozen  soils,  or  in  j^eat,  or 
in  stiff  clays  ;  although  some  cases  of  partial  preservation  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  are  found  even  in  old  rocks.  Extinct  elephants  have  been 
found  frozen  in  the  river-bluffs  of  Siberia  so  perfectly  jDreserved  that 
dogs  and  wolves  ate  their  flesh.  Skeletons  of  men  and  animals  are 
found  in  peat-bogs  and  stiff  clays  of  a  comparatively  recent  formation, 
the  organic  matter  of  which  is  still  preserved.  In  clays  of  the  Tertiary 
period  the  imbedded  shells  still  retain  the  epidermis,  and  even  in  the 
Lias  (Mesozoic)  shells  are  found  retaining  the  nacreous  luster.  Coal  is 
vegetable  matter  changed  but  not  destroyed.  It  is  found  in  almost 
every  formation,  even  down  to  the  oldest.  Every  degree  of  cliauge  may 
be  traced  in  different  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  between  perfect  wood 
and  perfect  coal. 

2.  Petrifaction  :  Orejanic  Form  and  (^tractvre preserved. — In  the 
last  case  the  organic  'matter  is  more  or  less  preserved.  In  the  case 
now  to  be  described  the  organic  matter  is  entirely  gone ;  but  the  or- 
ganic form  and  the  organic  structure  are  preserved  in  mineral  matter. 
This  is  what  is  usually  called  petrifaction  or  mineralization.  Tiie  best 
example  of  this  is  petrified,  ivood.  In  a  good  specinKn  of  petrified 
wood,  not  only  the  external  form  of  the  trunk,  not  only  the  general 
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structure  of  the  stem — viz.,  jiith,  wood,  and  bark — not  only  the  radiating 
silver-grain  and  the  concentric  rings  of  growth,  are  discernible,  but 
even  the  microscopic  cellular  structure  of  the  wood,  and  the  exquisite 
sculpturings  of  the  cell-walls  themselves,  are  perfectly  preserved,  so 
that  the  kind  of  wood  may  often  be  determined  by  the  microscope  with 
the  utmost  certainty.  Yet  not  one  particle  of  the  organic  matter  of 
the  wood  remains.  It  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  mineral  matter; 
usually  by  some  form  of  silica.  The  same  is  true  of  shells  and  bones 
of  animals ;  but  as  shells  and  bones  consist  naturally  partly  of  organic 
and  partly  of  mineral  matter,  very  often  it  is  only  the  organic  matter 
which  is  replaced,  although  sometimes  the  original  mineral  matter  is 
also  replaced  by  silica  or  other  mineral  substance.  The  radiating 
structure  of  corals  or  the  microscopic  structure  of  teeth,  bones,  and 
shells,  is  often  beautifully  preserved.  This  kind  of  preservation  for 
shells  and  corals  is  most  common  in  limestones  and  clays  ;  for  wood,  in 
gravels. 

Theory  of  Petrifaction. — If  wood  be  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  dried,  and  the  same  process  be  repieat- 
ed  until  the  wood  is  highly  charged  with  this  salt,  and  then  burned, 
the  structure  of  the  wood  will  be  roughly  preserved  in  the  peroxide  of 
iron  left.  Also,  it  is  well  known  that  the  smallest  fissures  and  cavities 
in  rocks  are  speedily  filled  by  infiltrating  waters  with  mineral  matters. 
Now,  wood  buried  in  soil  soaked  with  some  petrifying  material  becomes 
highly  charged  with  the  same,  and  the  cells  filled  with  infiltrated  mat- 
ter, and  when  the  wood  decays  the  petrifying  material  is  left,  retaining 
the  structure  of  the  wood.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  Nature  there  is 
an  addifiouci]  procetis,  not  illustrated  either  by  the  experiment  or  by 
the  example  of  infiltrated  fillings.  As  each  particle  of  organic  matter 
passes  away  by  decay,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  takes  its  place,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  is  replaced.  Petrifaction,  there- 
fore, is  a  process  of  .whsiitufion,  as  well  as  interstitial  filling.  Now, 
it  so  hapjjens,  probably  from  the  different  nature  of  the  process  in  the 
two  cases,  that  the  interstitial  filling  always  differs,  either  in  chemical 

composition  or  in  color,  from  the  substituted  mate- 
*    rial.     Thus  the  structure  is  still  visible,  though  the 
•-■'       mass  is  solid.     If  Fig.  174  represent  a  cross-section  of 

three  petrified  wood-cells,  the  matter  filling  the  cells 

(b)  is  always  diiierent  from  the  matter  forming  the 

cell-wall  (a). 

Fig  174.  ^    ' 

The  most  common  petrifying  materials  are  silica, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrites).  In  the  case  of  petri- 
faction by  pyrites  the  process  is  quite  intelligible,  but  the  structure  is 
usually  very  imperfectly  preserved.  If  water  containing  sulphate  of 
iron  (FeSOJ  come  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter,  the  salt  is 
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deoxidized  by  the  organic  matter,  tlie  latter  passing  ofE  as  carliojiic  acid 
and  water,  and  tlie  former  becomes  insoluble  sulphide  (FeS),  and  is 
deposited.  Now,  as  eai'h  particle  of  oi'gauic  matter  passes  away  as 
CO,  and  H-(),  the  molecule  of  iron  sulphate  which  ell'ected  the  change 
is  itself  changed  into  insoluble  sulphide,  and  takes  its  place. 

The  process  of  replacement  by  silica  (silicification)  is  less  clear,  but 
it  is  probably  as  follows :  Silica  is  found  in  solution  in  many  waters, 
being  held  in  thiseondition'by  small  quantities  of  alkali  present  in  the 
waters.  In  contact  with  decom])osing  wood  the  allaiU  is  neutralized 
by  the  Jutinic,  iilmic,  diid  other  acids  of  decomposition,  and  the  silica 
therefore  deposited. 

3.  Organic  Form  only  preserved. — In  the  third  case  organic  mat- 
ter and  organic  structure  are  both  lost,  and  only  organic  form  is  pre- 
served. This  kind  of 
fossilization  is  most  com- 
monly seen  in  shells.  It 
may  be  subdivided  into 
four  subordinate  cases, 
represented  in  section  by 
a,  b,  (',  and  d  of  Fig.  175. 

In  this  figure  the  horizontal  lines  represent  the  original  sediment  which 
may  or  may  not  have  consolidated  into  rock ;  the  vertical  lines  repre 
sent  a  subsequent  filling  of  different  and  usually  finer  material.  In  a 
we  have  a  mold  of  the  e.cternal  form  of  the  shell  preserved  in  sediment. 
The  shell  with  the  undecayed  animal  was  imbedded,  and  afterward  en- 
tirely dissolved  away,  leaving  only  the  hollow  mold.  In  b  the  same 
process  has  taken  place,  only  the  mold  has  been  subsequently  filled  by 
infiltration  of  slightly  soluble  matters.  In  this  case  we  have  both  the 
mold  and  the  cast  of  the  external  form  ;  the  mold  being  formed  of  sed- 
iment, and  the  cast  of  infiltrated  matter.  These  are  always  of  different 
materials,  i.  e.,  different  either  in  chemical  composition  or  in  state  of 
aggregation.  In  c  we  have  a  mold  of  the  externed  form  in  sediment, 
and  a  cast  of  the  infernal  form  in  the  same  material  with  an  empty 
space  between,  having  the  exact  form  and  thickness  of  the  shell.  In 
this  case,  the  already  dead  and  empty  shell  was  imbedded  in  sediment, 
ivhich  also  filled  its  inferior  ;  afterward  the  shell  was  removed,  leaving 
an  empty  space.  In  d  this  empty  space  was  subsequently  filled  by 
infiltration.  In  shore  and  river  deposits  of  the  present  day  it  is  very 
common  to  find  shells  imbedded  in,  and  filled  with,  sand  or  mud.  In 
the  more  recent  tertiary  rocks  shells  are  commonly  found  in  the  same 
condition  precisely ;  but  in  the  older  rocks  more  commonly  the  origi- 
nal shell  is  removed,  and  the  space  either  left  empty  or  filled  by  infil- 
tration. Cases  c  and  d  are  well  represented  by  Figs.  !",'('>,  177,  and  17S. 
Cases  like  a  and  c  are  most  commonly  found  in  porous  rocks  like  saud- 
13 
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stone ;  I  and  d,  especially  the  latter,  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  rocks. 
By  far  the  most  common  infiltration  fillings  are  carionate  of  lime  and 
silica. 

Often  we  find  impressions  of  the  forms  of  siiuiU ^Jortions only otthe 
original  organism,  as  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  the  feet  of  animals  walk- 


FlG.  1713. — a,  Cast  of  iuterior;     Fig.  177.— «,  Natural  form;     Fig.  178. — Trifjonia  Longa,  showinff 
b,  natural  form.  ft,  cast  of  interior  and  cast  (a)  of  the  exterior  and  (6)  of 

mold  of  exterior.  the  interior  of  the  shell. 

ing  on  the  soft  mud  of  the  flat  shores  of  ancient  bays.  Such  tracks 
were  afterward  covered  up  with  river  or  tidal  deposit,  and  thus  pre- 
served. On  cleaving  the  rock  along  the  lamination-planes  we  have  on 
one  side  a  mold  and  on  the  other  the  cast  of  the  foot. 

Between  cases  1  and  2  every  stage  of  gradation  may  be  traced. 
The  amount  of  change,  as  a  general  fact,  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
rock  ;  but  is  still  more  dependent  on  the  kind  of  rock  and  the  degree 
of  metamorphism.  In  an  impermeable  rock,  like  clay,  the  changes  are 
much  more  slow  than  in  a  porous  rock,  like  sandstone. 

Distribution  of  Fossils  in  the  Strata. 

The  nature  of  the  fossil  species  found  in  rocks  is  determined  partly 
by  the  kind  of  rock,  partly  by  the  country  where  the  rock  is  found,  and 
partly  by  the  age  of  the  rock. 

1.  Kind  of  Rock. — It  is  well  known  that  the  species  of  lower  marine 
animals  vary  with  the  depth.  They  also  vary  with  the  kind  of  bottom. 
Thus,  along  shore-lines  and  on  sand-bottom  the  species  differ  from 
those  in  deep  water  and  on  mud-bottom.  Shells  are  found  mostly 
along  shore-lines,  corals  in  opener  seas,  and  foraminifera  in  deep  seas. 
The  same  was  true  in  every  previous  epoch.  "We  might  exjoect,  there- 
fore, and  do  find,  that  the  lower  marine  fossils  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones,  differ  even  when  these  strata  belong  to  the  same  coun- 
try and  geological  epoch.  The  higher  marine  animals,  such  as  fishes, 
cuttle-fish,  etc.,  swimming  freely  in  the  sea,  are  more  independent  of 
bottoms,  and  we  find  their  skeletons  and  shells  equally  in  all  kinds  of 
strata.  Land  animals  perish  on  land,  and  their  skeletons  are  drifted 
into  bays,  river-deltas,  and  lakes,  and  buried  there  mostly  in  fresh- 
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water  or  brackish-wator  deposits  of  sand  and  clay.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
such  strata  that  their  remains  are  commonly  found. 

•■v'.  The  Country  where  found.— It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
faunas  and  floras  of  different  countries  at  the  present  time  differ  as 
to  species,  and  often  as  to  genera  and  families ;  the  difference  being 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  climate,  the  physical  Ijar- 
riers  intervening,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  barriers 
have  existed.  The  same  was  true  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of  previous 
epochs,  and  therefore  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  age  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  fossil  species  of  the  same  epoch  in  America,  in  Eurojie 
and  in  Asia,  are  not  usually  identical,  altliough  there  may  be  a  general 
resemblance.  The  geographical  diversity,  however,  is  small  in  the 
lowest  and  oldest  rocks,  and  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we  pass 
upward  into  newer  and  newer  rocks,  and  is  greatest  in  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  present  day. 

3.  The  Age. — This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution of  organisms  in  time,  or  of  fossils  vertically  in  the  series  of 
stratified  rocks.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  Part  III, 
of  which  it  constitutes  the  principal  portion.  "We  now  bring  out  only 
so  much  as  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  classification  of  stratified  rocks. 

(a.)  Geological  Fauna  and  Flora. — As  we  ])ass  from  the  oldest  and 
lowest  rocks  upward  to  the  newest  and  highest,  we  find  that  all  the 
species,  most  of  the  genera,  and  many  of  the  families,  change  man)-  times. 
Xow,  all  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  earth  at  one 
time  constitute  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  geological  time.  Geological 
faunas,  therefore,  have  changed  many  times.  In  a  conformahh;  series 
of  rocks  the  change  from  one  fossil  fauna  or  flora  to  another  succeeding 
is  always  gradual,  the  species  of  the  later  fauna  or  flora  gradually 
replacing  those  of  the  earlier.  But  between  two  series  of  unconforin- 
able  strata  the  change  is  sudden  and  complete — as  if  one  fauna  and 
flora  had  been  suddenly  destroyed  and  another  introduced.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  unconformity  always  indicates  a  great  lapse 
of  time  unrepresented  at  the  place  of  observation  by  strata  or  fossils. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  apparent  suddenness  of  the  change  is 
only  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  period  un- 
represented. Xevertheless,  as  unconformity  always  indicates  changes 
of  physical  geography,  and  therefore  of  climate,  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  there  were  periods  of  great  changes,  marked 
by  unconformity  of  strata,  during  which  vliangcn  of  xperic/i  were  uitire 
rffyd/f?,  separated  hy  periods  of  coinjiaratice  quid,  nuirJivd  hy  ronfirmity, 
during  which  tlie  species  were  either  unrlianijcd,  or  chaniji-d  shnrhj. 
Such  a  period  is  called  a  geological  period  or  geological  epoch,  and 
the  rocks  formed  during  a  geological  jicriod,  or  epoch,  is  called  a 
formation. 
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There  are,  therefore,  two  tests  of  a  formation  and  a  corresponding 
geological  period,  viz.,  1.  Conformity  of  the  strata  or  rock-system,  and, 
'2.  General  similaritj-  of  fossils,  or  life-system.  There  are  also  two 
modes  of  separating  formations  and  corresponding  periods,  viz.,  un- 
conformity of  the  rock-system,  and  great  and  sudden  change  of  the 
life-system.  A  geological  formation,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a 
group  of  conformable  rocks  containing  similar  fossils,  usually  separated 
from  other  similar  groups  containing  different  fossils  by  unconformity. 
A  geological  period  may  be  defined  as  a  period  of  comparative  quiet, 
during  which  the  j)hysical  geography,  climate,  and  fauna,  and  flora 
were  substantially  the  same,  usually  separated  from  other  similar  jieriods 
by  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate,  which  resulted  in  changes 
of  fauna  and  flora.  Of  these  two  tests,  however,  the  life-system  is 
usually  considered  the  most  important,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
must  control  classification. 

(J.)  Geological  Faunas  and  Floras  differ  more  tlian  Geographical 
Faunas  and  Floras. — If  there  were  no  geographical  diversity,  species 
of  the  same  age  would  be  identical  all  over  the  earth,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine  strata  of  the  same  age  (geological  horizon). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  geographical  diversity  in  any  age  were  as  great 
as  the  diversity  between  two  successive  ages,  then  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  establish  a  geological  horizon.  But  this  law  states  that  the 
difference  between  two  siiccessire  faunas  is  greater  than  between  two 
contiguous  faunas.  In  other  words,  the  species  of  successive  periods, 
or  fossils  of  successive  formations,  differ  from  each  other  more  than 
species  of  the  same  period  or  fossils  of  the  same  formation  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  species  of  the 
same  period  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  by  comparison  of 
fossils  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  strata,  in  diiJerent  portions  of 
the  earth,  belong  to  the  same  period  (to  synchronize  strata).  The 
strata  all  over  the  earth,  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time,  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  &a,TiiQ  geological  horizon.  Strata  of  the  same  horizon 
are  determinable  by  similarity  of  fossils  with  considerable  certainty, 
until  we  come  up  to  the  tertiary  rocks.  In  all  the  newer  rocks,  how- 
ever, the  geographical  diversity  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  ability  to  synchronize  by  means  of  comparison  of  fossils.  Another 
method,  therefore,  is  used  for  these  higher  rocks. 

(c.)  Increasing  Likeness  to  Existing  Forms. — By  examining  and 
comparing  fossils  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rocks,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  steady  approach  of  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  to 
the  present  faunas  and  floras,  first  in  the  families,  then  in  the  genera, 
and  finally  in  the  species.  The  species  of  fossil  molluscous  shells  begin 
to  be  identical  with  molluscous  species  of  the  present  day  only  in  the 
tertiary  rocks,  and  the  proportion  of  identical  species  steadily  increases 
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as  we  pass  upward.  Thus  in  the  newer  rocks,  just  where  tlio  other 
metliod  (coniparisou  of  fossil  faunas  with  one  another)  begins  to  fail, 
we  may  synchronize  strata  of  diifei'ent  localities,  by  comparing  their 
shell  fauna  with  the  shell  fauna  of  the  present  day,  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. Those  arc  said  to  he  of  tin;  same  age  wJ/ich  anitdin  the  same  ^Kr- 
ceiitage  iif  »licUs  identical  with  tlwse  of  tlic present  day.  To  this  we 
may  add  that,  if  not  species,  at  least  many  genera  and  families,  especially 
among  vertebrates,  are  characteristic  of  each  horizon  even  of  the  newest 
rocks. 

Section"  5. — Classification  of  Stratified  Rocks. 

( reology  is  essentially  a  history.  Stratified  rocks  are  the  leaves  on 
which  this  history  is  recorded.  The  fundamental  idea  of  every  clas- 
sification is  therefore  relative  age.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  classi- 
fication is,  first,  to  arrange  all  rocks  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the 
history  may  be  read  as  it  was  written ;  and  then,  second,  to  collect  them 
into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  called  systems,  series,  formations,  cor- 
responding to  the  great  eras,  periods,  epochs,  of  the  earth's  history. 
There  are  several  different  methods  of  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks : 

1.  Order  of  Superposition. — It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
stratified  rocks  are  formed — viz.,  by  sedimentation — that  their  original 
position  indicates,  with  absolute  certainty,  their  relative  age,  the  lower 
being  older  than  the  higher.  If,  therefore,  the  original  position  of  any 
series  of  strata  be  retained  or  not  very  greatly  disturbed,  and  we  have 
a  good  section,  the  relative  age  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  series 
may  be  easily  determined.  But  the  strata,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  in  many  cases  been  crushed  and  contorted  and  folded  in  the  most 
intricate  manner,  sometimes  even  turned  over;  they  have  also  been 
broken  and  slipped,  and  large  masses  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  often 
so  changed  by  heat  and  other  agents,  that  their  stratification  is  nearly 
or  quite  obliterated.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  relative  position,  and  thus  to  construct  an  ideal  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  of  a  series  of  rocks,  even  in  a  single  locality.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  method  of  superposition  is  conclusive,  and  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others  whenever  it  can  be  applied.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties,  if  the  whole  geological  series  were  present  in  any  one  lo- 
cality, it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  construct  the  geological  chro- 
nology. 

But  a  series  of  rocks  in  any  o)ie  locality  can  not  give  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth.  Since  sedimentation  only  takes  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  water,  those  places  which  were  land-surfaces  during  any  geo- 
logical epoch  received  no  deposit,  and  therefore  the  strata  representing 
that  epoch  must  be  wanting  there.     Now,  as  there  have  been  fre(jueut 
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oscillations  of  land-surfaces  and  sea-bottoms  in  past  times,  similar  to 
those  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  we  find  that  in  every  known 
local  series  of  strata  there  exist  many  and  great  gaps ;  so  many  and  so 
great  that  the  record  may  be  regarded  as  only  fragmentary.  Such  gaps 
are  usually  indicated  by  unconformity.  It  is  the  task  of  the  geologist, 
by  extensive  comparison  of  rocks  in  all  countries,  to  fill  up  these  gaps, 
and  make  a  continuous  series.  The  leaves  of  the  book  of  Time  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  geologist  to  gather  and  arrange  them  according  to  their 
paging.  .  This  is  done  by  comparison  of  rocks  of  different  localities, 
partly  by  their  lithological  character,  but  princi23ally  by  the  fossils 
which  they  contain. 

2.  Lithological  Character. — At  the  present  time,  in  our  seas  and 
lakes,  deposits  are  forming  composed  of  sand,  clay,  mud,  and  lime,  of 
every  kind,  in  different  localities.  The  same  has  taken  place  in  previ- 
ous epochs.  Sandstones,  limestones,  and  slates,  not  differing  greatly 
from  those  forming  at  the  present  time,  except  in  degree  of  consolida- 
tion, have  been  formed  in  every  geological  period.  Lithological  char- 
acter, therefore,  is  no  test  of  age.  In  comparing  rocks  of  widely-sepa- 
rated localities,  as,  for  example,  the  rocks  of  different  continents,  dif- 
ference of  lithological  character  is  no  evidence  of  difference  of  age,  nor 
similarity  of  lithological  character  of  any  value  in  determining  a  geo- 
logical horizon.  But,  as  deposits  are  now  being  formed  of  a  similar 
character  over  considerable  areas,  so  also  we  find  strata  (the  deposits  of 
previous  epochs),  continuous  and  unchanged  in  lithological  character, 
over  large  tracts  of  country.  Therefore,  in  contiguous  localities,  simi- 
larity of  lithological  character  becomes  a  very  valuable  means  of  iden- 
tifying strata.  If,  in  two  localities  not  too  widely  separated,  we  find  a 
similar  rock,  e.  g.,  a  sandstone  of  similar  grain  and  color,  we  conclude  that 
they  probably  belong  to  the  same  age,  or  are,  in  fact,  the  same  stratum. 

3.  Comparison  of  Fossils, — This  is  by  far  the  best,  and  in  luidely- 
septtrated  localities  the  onhj,  method  of  determining  the  age  of  rocks. 
The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  every  geological  epoch  has  its  own 
fauna  and  flora  with  many  characteristic  forms,  by  which  it  may  be 
identified  everywhere  in  spite  of  those  slight  differences  which  result 
from  geographical  diversity ;  and,  therefore,  similarity  of  fossils  shows 
similarity  of  age.  There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  : 

(ff.)  The  lower  marine  species  are  much  affected  by  depths  and  bot- 
toms, and  therefore  we  should  expect  that  sandstone  fossils,  limestone 
fossils,  and  slate  fossils,  would  differ  in  species  even  in  the  same  epoch. 
Again,  in  lake  and  delta  deposits,  the  entombed  species  would  probably 
be  entirely  different  from  those  of  marine  deposits.  We  must  be  care- 
ful, therefore,  to  compare  fossils  of  rooks  formed  under  similar  conditions. 
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{b.)  We  must  also  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  diversity. 
This,  as  we  liave  already  stated,  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we 
pass  up  the  series  of  rocks.  In  the  lower  or  older  rocks  the  geographi- 
cal diversity  is  small ;  iu  strata  of  the  same  age  in  different  countries 
the  fossils  are  (jiiite  similar,  most  of  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species 
being  undistinguishable.  It  is  therefore  comparatively  easy,  by  com- 
parison of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the  strata  and  determine  the  geologi- 
cal horizon.  In  the  middle  rocks  the  geographical  diversity  is  greater, 
but  the  general  similarity  is  still  considerable — the  difference  between 
organisms  of  consecutive  epochs  (geological  faunas  and  floras)  is  still 
much  greater  than  the  difference  between  organisms  of  the  same  ej)och 
in  different  countries  (geographical  faunas  and  floras) ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  still  quite  possible,  by  comparison  of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the 
strata.  In  the  higher  or  newer  rocks  the  geographical  diversity  has 
become  so  great  that  we  are  compelled  to  determine  age  and  synchronize 
strata,  no  longer  entirely  by  comparison  of  fossils  of  the  different  localities 
ii'ith  eeu-li  otlier,  but  also  by  the  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  each  local- 
ity with  the  living  species  in  the  same  locality.  In  these  rocks  we  may 
also  determine  relative  age  by  relative  percentage  of  living  species,  and 
similarity  of  age  (geological  horizon)  by  similarity  of  this  percentage. 

Manner  of  constructing  a  Geologieai  Chronology. — The  manner  in 
which  a  geological  chronology  has  actually  grown  up,  under  the  com- 
bined labors  of  the  geologists  of  all  countries,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  First,  the  order  of  SKjjerposihon,  and  therefore  the  relative 
ages  of  the  strata  composing  the  rock-series  of  many  different  countries, 
were  determined  independently ;  next,  by  comparison  of  these,  partly 
by  lithohgical  character,  if  the  localities  are  contiguous,  &Tidi partly  hy 
fossils,  the  geologist  determines  those  which  are  synchronous  and  those 
which  are  wanting 

in     each     locality.       p         — ^ ^ 

Thus,  out  of  several 
local  series,  by  in- 
tercalation, he  con- 
structs a  more  com- 
plete ideal  series. 
In  case  of  doubt,  he 
strives  to  find  places 
where  the  doubtful 
strata  come  togeth- 
er, and  observes  their  relative  position.  In  Fig.  179,  .1  and  B  rep- 
resent two  contiguous  localities  in  which  by  independent  study  the  rela- 
tive positions  and  ages  of  G  and  7  strata  respectively  have  been  deter- 
mined. By  comparison,  the  rocks  of  the  two  series  arc  found  to  con- 
sist of  eleven  strata  of  different  ages,  some  being  wanting  in  the  one 


Fig.  170. 


-Diagram  illuftratinc  the  Mode  of  (Uterminiii^'  the  Chrono- 
logit-arOrder  of  Strata. 
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and  some  in  the  other  locality.  The  figure  represents  the  strata  as  con- 
nected and  traceable  from  one  locality  to  the  other,  but  the  intervening 
portions  between  A  and  £  may  be  removed  by  erosion,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  or  covered  with  water.  In  such  case,  the  actual  overlap- 
ping can  not  be  observed,  if  it  ever  existed,  but  the  comparison  in  other 
respects  is  the  same.  In  widely-separated  localities  of  course  the  com- 
parison can  only  be  made  by  means  of  fossils.  Thus  as  the  examina- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  progresses,  with  every  new  country  examined 
some  gaps  are  tilled  up,  and  the  series  becomes  more  perfect.  Many 
gaps  still  remain  unfilled.  The  series  will  continue  to  be  made  more 
perfect,  and  the  chronology  more  complete,  until  the  geological  exami- 
nation of  the  earth-surface  is  finished. 

The  second  object  to  be  attained  by  classification  is  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  whole  series  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  the  eras,  periods,  and  epochs  of  time. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  classification  of  Dana,  slightly 
modified.  Except  in  the  uppermost  part  it  is  carried  only  as  far  as 
periods : 


Eras. 

AOES. 

Peeiods. 

Epocns. 

5.  PsTchozoic.    ' 

7.  Age  of  Man. 

Human,                     23 

Recent. 

4.  Cenozoic. 

6.  The   Age   of   Mam- 
mals. 

'  Quaternary,               22 
Tertiary,                    21 

(  Terrace. 
^  Champlain. 
(  Glacial. 
1  Pliocene. 
<  Miocene. 
(  Eocene. 

3.  Mesozoic. 

5.  The   Age    of    Rep- 
tiles. 

i  Cretaceous,                20 
<  Jurassic,                    la 
(  Triassie,                     IS 

Carboniferous  Age.  ( 

4.  The  Age  of  Aero- J 

gens    and    Am-  ^ 

phibians.              [ 

( Permian,                    17 
■!  Carboniferous,           16 
(  Sub-carboniferous,    15 

2.  Palfeozoic. 

Devonian. 
3.  The  Age  of  Fishes. 

'  Catskill,                     14 

Chemung,                  1 3 

-   Hamilton,                   12 

Cornif  erous,              1 1 

Oriskany,                   10 

Silurian. 
2.  The  Age  of  Inverte- 
brates. 

'  Helderberg,                 9 
Salina,                          8 
Niagara,                       7 
■  Trenton,                       6 
Canadian,                    5 
Potsdam,                     4 
Acadian,                      3 

1.  Archajan,  or 
Eozoic. 

1.  Archaean. 

j  Huronian,                    2 
j  Laurentian,                  1 
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As  we  liave  already  stated,  tlio  gaps  in  the  series  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  unconfornnty.  Now,  since  unconformity  always  indicates 
movements  of  the  crust,  changes  of  the  outliiu'.s  of  sea  and  land, 
changes  of  climate,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora, 
these  gaps  mark  the  tinu^s  of  great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  history, 
and  are  therefore  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  eras,  periods,  etc.  The 
whole  rock-series,  therefore,  is  divided,  by  means  of  unconformity  and 
the  character  of  the  fossils,  into  larger  groups  called  systems,  and  these 
again  into  smaller  groups  called  series  and  formntiotis.  The  largest 
groups  are  founded  upon  uni\  ersal,  or  almost  universal,  unconformity, 
and  a  consequent  very  great  difference  in  character  of  organisms ;  the 
snudler  groups  are  founded  upon  a  less  general  unconformity  and  less 
difference  in  character  of  the  organisms.  Corresponding  with  the  great 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  rock-system  are  the  eras,  ages, periods, 
and  epochs  of  the  history.  The  several  terms  expressing  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  Mstonj,  are  unfortu- 
nately used  in  a  loose  manner.  AVe  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  manner 
indicated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  divisions  are  founded  upon  («) 
unconformity,  and  {b)  change  in  fossils.  These  generally  accompany 
each  other,  since  they  are  produced  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  change  of 
physical  geography.  In  some  localities,  however,  they  may  be  in  dis- 
cordance. In  this  case,  the  change  of  fossils  is  considered  the  more 
important,  and  controls  classification. 


CHAPTER  III. 
UNSTRATIFIED   OR  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Characteristics. — The  unstratified  are  distinguished  from  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  a,  by  the  absence  of  true  stratification — i.  e.,  lamination  of 
sorted  materials ;  h,  by  absence  of  fossils ;  c,  by  a  more  or  less  crystal- 
line or  else  a  glassy  structure;  and,  d,  by  their  mode  of  occurrence  ex- 
plained below. 

General  Origin. — They  have  consolidated  from  a  fused  or  semi-fused 
condition,  and  are,  therefore,  called  ii/neo/ts  rocks.  This  origin  is 
shown  by  their  structure ;  by  their  occurrence  in  dikes  and  tortuous 
veins ;  by  their  effects  on  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  come  in  eon- 
tact  ;  and  by  their  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  modern  lavas.  The 
question  of  their  probable  mode  of  origin  will  be  more  specifically 
treated  after  the  description  of  their  kinds. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — Igneous  rocks  occur,  a,  underlying  the  strata, 
and  forming  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's  intei'ior ;  a',  forming  the 
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axes  and  peaks  of  nearly  all  great  mountain-ranges ;  hb',  in  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sheets,  filling  great  fissures  in  stratified  or  in  other 
igneous  rocks ;  c ,  in  extensive  horizontal  sheets  overlying  the  stratified 
country  rock,  as  if  outpoured  on  the  surface ;  c',  lying  conformably 
between  strata,  as  if  forced  in  a  melted  condition  between  them,  or  else 


■-  ^  ,^       |iiiiii|  Eruptivee. 
„         R;'-v4  Granitice. 

I^-^I  Metamorphic. 
^SjPalaaozoic. 
[^i:--i:|Mesozoic. 
r=^ICeno2oic. 


Fig.  180. — Diagram  showing  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Igneous  Rocks. 

outpoured  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  afterward  covered  with  sediment ; 
and,  d,  in  tortuous  veins  connected  with  the  great  underlying  masses. 
All  these  jDositions  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  180.  In  all  these  modes  of 
occurrence  the  observed  rock  is  connected  with  an  underlying  mass, 
of  which  it  is  but  an  extension. 

Extent  on  the  Surface. — Tlie  appearance  of  these  rocks  on  the  sur- 
face is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Certainly 
not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  land-surface  is  comjDosed  of  them. 
But,  beneath,  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth. 

Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks. — Igneous  rocks  are  best  classified, 
not  by  means  of  their  relative  ages,  but  partly  by  their  mineralogical 
character  and  partly  by  their  mode  of  occurrence.     By  this  method 
they  most  naturally  fall  into  two  primary  groups — viz.,  the  Plutonic 
or  massive,  and  the  volcanic,  or  true  eruptive  rocks.     The  rocks  of  the 
first  group  occur  in  great  masses ;  those  of  the  second  group  injected 
into  fissures  or  outpoured  on  the  surface.     The  former  are  entirely 
crystalline  (holo-crystalline),  and  usually  very  coarse-grained  (macro- 
crystalline);  the  latter  are  usually ^^^e^-  grained  (micro-crystalline),  or 
imperfectly  crystalline  (crypto-crystalline),  or  partly  or   even  wholly 
glassy.     The  former  seem  to  have  solidified  iii  nitu  (indigenous) ;  the 
latter  have  been  evidently  displaced  form  their  original  position  (exot- 
,  ic).     The  two  groups,  however,  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  each 
I  other,  so  that  the  distinction  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  the  same 
\_rock  may  sometimes  be  found  in  both  groups. 
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1. — Plutonic  or  Massive  Rocks. 

General  Appearance. — The  rocks  of  this  group  aw  cluiraeterized  by 
a  coarse-graiiK'il,  mottk'd,  or  speokled  appearance,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  distinct  crystals  of 
different  colors  and  of  considerable  size  (macro-crystalline) ;  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  the  rock  is  usually  wlwUy  made  vp  of  an  ag- 
(jreijntion  of  such  cri/stals,  without  any  paste  or  ground-mass,  either 
amorphous  or  glassy,  between  them. 

T//e  consfitaenf  iiiiucrals  of  this  group  are  mainly  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  In  the  speckled  mass  the  opaque,  white,  or  red- 
dish or  greenish  crystals  with  glistening  surface  are  feldspar,  the  trans- 
parent bluish  glassy  spots  are  quartz,  and  the  black  specks  are  usually 
hornblende.  The  mica  can  be  easily  detected  as  glistening  scales  of 
various  shades. 

Principal  Kinds — Granite. — This  rock,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ty}ie  of  the  group,  consists  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  else  of 
these,  together  with  horn-  ^ 


blende.  Sometimes  the 
mica  and  hornblende  are 
wanting,  and  the  quartz 
exists  in  the  form  of  bent 
plates  imbedded  in  feld- 
spar, so  that  on  cross- 
section  they  look  like  He- 
brew or  Arabic  chai'acters 
(Fig.  LSI,  J  and  ^).-  The 
rock  is  then  called  graphic  granite,  or  perjiiiafife.  Sometimes  the  feld- 
spar is  in  large,  well-formed  crystals  in  a  finer  but  still  crystalline 
ground-mass :  then  it  is  called  porphyrif'ic  granite.  Sometimes  all 
the  crystals  are  small,  and  the  mass  is  evenly  granular  ;  then  it  is  called 
eiirile,  or  granulite. 

Syenite. — English  and  many  American  writers  use  this  term  to 
designate  a  granitic  rock  in  which  mica  is  re2Dlaced  by  hornblende ; 
and,  when  both  hornblende  and  mica  are  present,  they  use  the  term 
syenitic  granite.  But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  term  syenite  is 
applied  to  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  feldspar  and  hornblende, 
and  when,  in  addition,  quartz  is  present  (English  syenite),  they  call 
the  rock  qiiarlz-figenite.  The  general  aspect  of  the  rock  is  similar  to 
granite. 

In  the  rocks  thus  far  mentioned  the  ft'ldspar  is  an  or////r,  or  ;)«;'- 
asli-feldsptar  {orthodaxe) —\.  e.,  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
potash. 

Diorite. — This  is  a  dark,  speckled,  greenish-gray  rock,  consisting  of 


Fig.  ISl.— Graphic  Granite:  A,  cross-section;  B,  longitudin- 
al section. 
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a  crystalline  aggregate  of  clinic  or  soda-lime  feldspar  {plagioclase),  and 
hornhlende ;  and,  therefore,  differs  from  syenite  of  German  writers 
only  in  the  form  of  the  feldspar — Viz.,  plagioclase  instead  of  orthoclase. 
"When  quartz  is  present  it  is  called  quartz-diorite. 

Diabase. — This  is  a  dark,  greenish  crystalline  rock,  usually  fine- 
grained, but  sometimes  granitoid,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to 
diorite,  but  differing  in  the  fact  that  augite  replaces  hornblende.  It 
also  often  contains  olivin.  Oahlro  is  a  granitoid  variety  of  diabase,  in 
which  the  augite  takes  the  form  of  diallage. 

We  have  selected  these  as  good  types  of  the  groujDS  ;  but  they  merge 
insensibly  into  each  other,  giving  rise  to  many  varieties,  for  the  de- 
scription of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  treatises  on 
lithology. 

Diorite  and  diabase  are  so  frequently  intrusive  and  fine-grained 
that  they  are  often  treated  in  an  intermediate  or  even  in  the  second 
group  ;  but  they  also  often  occur  massive. 

Two  Sub-Groups — Acidic  and  Basic. — Quartz  is  pure  silicic  acid. 
Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of  silica — i.  e., 
an  acid  silicate  of  these  bases.  In  orthoclase  the  alkali  is  potash ;  in 
plagioclase,  soda  and  lime.  Moreover,  the  former  is  more  acid  than 
the  latter.  Hornblende  and  augite  are  lasic  silicates  of  somewhat 
similar  composition.  Augite  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron ;  while,  in  hornblende,  alumina  and  lime  replace  a  portion  of  the 
magnesia.  Eemembering,  further,  that  quartz  and  feldspar  are  light- 
colored  minerals,  with  specific  gravity  of  about  2-6,  while  augite  and 
hornblende  are  usually  black  minerals,  with  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3'5, 
it  is  plain  that  this  group  of  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups, 
acidic  and  basic,  often  recognizable  to  the  eye.  In  the  one  there  is  a 
predominance  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  in  the  other  of  hornblende  or 
augite.  Also,  in  the  one  the  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other  plagi- 
oclase. The  one  is  light  colored,  of  less  specific  gravity,  and  more 
difficultly  fusible ;  the  other  darker  colored,  heavier,  and  more  easily 
fusible.  Granite  is  the  best  type  of  the  one ;  diorite,  and  especially 
diabase  or  gabbro,  of  the  other.  Syenite  is  intermediate.  The  per- 
centage of  silica,  both  free  and  combined,  in  granite  is  G2  to  81,  and 
the  specific  gravity  2-6  to  2'7.  The  silica  percentage  -in  diabase  is  4.5 
to  56,  and  the  specific  gravity  2'7  to  2'9  (Von  Cotta). 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — True  Plutonics,  especially  of  the  granitic 
type,  such  as  granite  and  syenite,  occur :  1.  In  large  masses,  forming 
the  axes  of  great  mountain-ranges,  such  as  the  Sierra  and  Colorado 
ranges  (Fig.  182,  A) ;  or,  2.  In  rounded  masses,  appearing  in  the  midst 
of  stratified  rocks  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  (Fig.  182,  B) ;  or, 
3.  Sometimes  in  tortuous,  irregularly  branching  veins,  extending  only 
a  little  way  from  the  great  masses  into  the  overlying  stratified  rocks,  as 
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if  forced  by  pressure  of  snpcrincnmbent  \ycuglit  into  small  craf.ks  of  the 
latter  (Fig.  ISO,  d.  Fig.  IS-^,  A,  and  Fig.  183,  A  and  £).  Jkit  rocks 
of  more  basic  type,  such  as 
diorite  and  diabase,  probably 
on  account  of  greater  fusibil- 
ity, occur  not  only  as  Pluton- 
ics  in  massive  form,  but  also 
as  iiifnisircs  in  dikes  and  in- 
tercalary beds,  like  true  vol- 
canics. 

The  rocks  of  the  Plutonic 
group  are  ue\cr  found  in 
connection  with  scoria?,  glass,  ashes,  or  other  evidences  of  rapid  cooling 
in  contact  with  air.  They  have  never  been  erupted  on  the  surface. 
They  wei'e  cooled,  and  hare  solidified  sloivly  under  pressure  in  great 


Fig, 


-Diagram  illustrating  Mode  of  Occurrence  of 
Granite. 
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Fig.  18.3.— Granite  Veins. 

masses  and  at  great  depths.  Hence,  when  we  find  them  at  the  surface, 
they  have  been  c.rposed  hy  extensive  erosion.  They  are  either  fused 
masses  solidified  without  eruption  («),  or  they  are  the  solidified  reser- 
voirs {g.  Fig.  180)  from  which  eruptions  have  come.  In  either  case, 
they  have  themselves  been  cooled  at  great  depths. 

Intermediate  Series. 

Between  the  undoubted  Plutonics,  already  described,  and  the  un- 
doubted volcanics,  to  be  taken  up  hereafter,  there  is  an  intermediate 
series  of  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  placed  in  one  group,  sometimes  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  in  a  separate  group,  co-ordinate  with  the  other 
two,  and  called  trappean  or  infrnsive  rorks.  They  occur  mostly  in  the 
older  and  middle  rocks  in  the  form  of  dikes,  filling  great  fissures  inter- 
secting, or  as  intercalary  beds  between,  the  strata.  If  Plutonics  are 
in  great  masses  beneath  the  strata,  and  volcanics  are  outpoured  masses 
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upon  the  strata,  these  exist  mostly  as  masses  iiitriTrled  among  the 
strata.  Agaim,  \i  Plutonics  sxe  the  great  reservoirs  and  rofca«('c.s  the 
outpoured  liquid,  the  intrusives  are  the  fillings  of  the  conduits  between. 
Erosion  has  subsequently  carried  away  the  overflowed  portions,  and 
exposed  the  conduits  as  dikes. 

Kinds  — In  the  acidic  groups,  perhaps  the  most  tyjiical  is  felsite. 
This  rock  is  a  very  compact,  fine-grained  aggregate  of  quartz  and 
orthoclase,  and  therefore  light-colored.  Chemically  it  has  the  same 
composition  as  granite,  and  mineralogically  it  differs  only  in  the  fine- 
ness of  texture  and  in  the  absence  of  mica.  "When  the  felsitic  rock 
contains,  imbedded  in  the  fine-grained  mass,  large,  well-formed  crystals 
of  feldspar,  then  it  is  called  porjjliyrite.  If  quartz-crystals  are  also 
distinctly  visible,  then  it  is  called  quartz-porpliyry,  or  elvanite,  a 
mottled  rook  often  mistaken  for  granite.  The  word  porpliyrltic  is 
often  aj)plied  to  any  rock  in  which  distinct  crystals  are  visible  in  a 
finer  ground-mass.  Thus,  we  have  porphyritic  granite,  porphyritic 
diorite,  etc.  The  porphyritic  structure  is  probably  formed  thus  :  The 
fused  magma  first  cooled  slowly  until  the  largd  crystals  separated ;  and 
then  was  injected  into  the  fissure  and  the  solidification  completed. 

Intrusive  rocks  of  the  basic  sub-group  are  usually  called  green- 
stones or  traps.  This  term,  therefore,  includes  intrusive  diorites,  dia- 
bases, aphanites,  melaphyrs,  etc.  These  differ  from  the  massive  rocks 
of  the  same  composition  only  by  being  finer  grained  :  but  the  same  is 
true  also  of  felsites  as  compared  with  granites.  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably wholly  due  to  rate  of  cooling.  The  same  fused  mass  which,  if 
cooled  slowly,  forms  granite,  if  injected  into  fissures  and  cooled  more 
rapidly,  avouM  form  felsite  or  quartz-porphyrite.  The  difference  be- 
tween massive  and  intrusive  diorites  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 

II. — YoLCAK^ic  OB  Eruptive  Eocks. 

Texture  and  Appearance. — The  rocks  of  this  group  are  usually 
micro-crystalline,  or  even  crypto-crystalline,  and  therefore  in  appear- 
ance are  either  minutely  speckled  or  evenly  grayish,  of  various  shades. 
But  the  most  important  characteristic  is,  that  they  are  not  wholly  crys- 
talline, but  consist  either  of  crystals  imbedded  in  an  amorphous  or 
glassy  paste,  or  else  are  wholly  amorphous  or  glassy.  This  texture 
shows  that,  as  compared  with  the  rocks  of  the  other  groups,  they  have 
cooled  quicMy,  for,  on  account  of  the  extreme  viscosity  of  fused  sili- 
cates (glass),  complete  crystallization  can  take  place  only  by  vei-y  slow 
cooling. 

Physical  Conditions. — All  the  physical  conditions  already  described 
(p.  91)  as  characteristic  of  recent  lavas,  viz.,  the  stony,  the  glassy,  the 
scoriaceous,  and  the  tufaceous  conditions,  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
more  typical  representations  of  this  group. 
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Mineral  Composition  and  Sub-6roups. — The  most  striking  differences 
between  the  roclvS  of  tliis  and  the  other  groups  are  found  in  their  text- 
iire  and  mode  of  occurrmre.  Mineralogically  the  rocks  of  this  group 
consist  essentially  of  some  form  of  feldsjoar,  with  hornblende  or  augite. 
Free  quartz  and  mica,  though  sometimes  present,  especially  the  former, 
are  neither  necessary  nor  common.  These  also,  like  those  of  the  other 
group,  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  (iridic  and  IjukIc  In  the 
one  there  is  a  predominance  of  orthic  feldspar  (sanidin) ;  in  the  other, 
of  either  hornblende  or  augite  and  clinic  feldspar  (plagioclase).  In 
true  Yoleanies,  as  seen  above,  sanidin  takes  the  place  of  orthoclase  of 
the  Plutonics.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  same  group  (orthoclase 
group),  are  equally  acidic,  and  therefore  have  the  same  significance  in 
lithology.  The  two  sub-groups  are,  therefore,  characterized  by  color, 
specific  gravity,  and  fusibility,  as  already  explained  (p.  204),  and,  with 
some  practice,  can  usually  be  distinguished  in  the  field ;  though  in 
many  cases  microscopic  or  chemical  examination  is  necessary.  The 
silica  percentage  of  the  extreme  acidic  type  (rhyolite)  is  70  to  S'2,  and 
specific  gravity  2-3  to  2-0  ;  of  the  extreme  basic  (basalt)  the  silica  per- 
centage is  40  to  5(J,  and  specific  gravity  2-9  to  3'1.  The  following 
schedule  gives  the  most  common  and  characteristic  kinds  under  the 
two  sub-groups : 


YOLCANIC   EOOKS. 

ACIDIC. 

BASIC. 

Stony 
condition. 

Glassy 
condition. 

'Rhyolite. 
Liparite. 
Trachyte. 
Phonolito. 

(  LiRht-colored  scoriae. 
-  Pumice. 
(  Obsidian. 

Basalt. 
Dolerite. 
Andesite. 
Propylite 

Black  scoriae. 
Tachylite. 

Principal  Kinds. — In  the  acidic  group  the  commonest  and  best  type 
is  trachyte.  This  is  usually  a  light-colored  rock,  with  a  peculiar  and 
very  characteristic  rough  feel,  due  to  microscopic  vesicularity.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  ground-mass  of  orthic  feldspar  (sanidin)  and 
augite,  containing  crystals  of  the  former. 

Rhyolite  is  similar  in  composition  to  trachyte,  but  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  silica,  and  is  very  different  in  general  appearance.  It 
consists  of  a  fluent,  vitreous  ground-mass  or  jjaste,  usually  containing 
crystals  of  sanidin,  or  even  of  quartz.  AVlicn  these  ci-yslals  ;ire  con- 
spicuous, so  that  the  rock  has  a  porphyritic  appearance,  it  is  called 
liparite.     In  some  cases  it  may  have  even  a  granitoid  appearance,  and 
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is  then  called  nevadite.  Such  granitoid  rhyolite  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  true  granite  by  the  presence  of  the  glassy  paste. 

Phonolite  is  a  light-grayish  crypto-crystalline  feldspathic  rock, 
breaking  or  jointing  in  very  characteristic  thin  tile-like  slabs,  which 
ring  under  the  hammer  (hence  the  name).  It  consists  mainly  of  orthio 
feldspar  (sanidin  and  nephelin). 

In  the  basic  snb-gronp  the  most  common  and  tj'pical  is  lasalt. 
This  is  a  very  dark,  almost  black,  crypto-crystalline  rock,  breaking 
with  a  dull,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  consisting  essentially  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  plagioclase,  augite,  and  olivin,  in  a  glassy  ground-mass 
of  the  same.  Magnetite  is  also  usually  an  abundant  constituent.  Dol- 
erite  has  a  somewhat  similar  composition,  but  lacks  the  olivin,  and  is 
more  crystalline  in  structure,  and  therefore  dark-grayish  in  appearance. 
Aiulesite  is  a  dark-grayisli  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclase, 
with  hornblende  or  augite.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  color  to  dolerite, 
but  is  crypto-crystalline,  like  basalt,  and  often  roughish  to  the  feel, 
like  trachyte.     It  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes  called  trachy-dolerite. 

All  the  rocks  of  both  these  sub-groups,  but  especially  the  more 
typical,  have  their  scoriaceous  and  glassy  varieties.  These  are  the 
pumices  and  light-colored  scorise  and  obsidians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  black  scorite  and  tachylite  on  the  other. 

The  following  table  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  composition 
of  the  principal  kinds  in  both  primary  groups,  including  also  intrusives. 
The  sign  x  x  indicates  crystals  : 

IGNE0D8  EOCKS. 


Bhyolite. 

Vitreous 

ground -mass. 

+ 

(  Quartz. 
:  X  -;  Orthoclase  > 
(    (sanidin). 


Trachyte. 

Vitreous 

ground -mass. 

(  Orthoclase 
'^  \    (sanidin) 


PhonoUie. 

Vitreous 

g:round-mas3. 

J  Sanidin, 
^  ^  ■)  Nephelin. 


Qnartt-porphyry. 
Micro  X  X  ground-mass. 


(  Orthoclase, 
^  ^  "i  Quartz, 


Micro  (  Ortlioclase, 
X  X     j  Quartz. 


Granite. 
(  Quartz. 
X  X  •<  Orthoclase, 
\  Mica. 


Syenite. 

j  Orthoclase. 
1  Hornblende. 


A  ndesite. 

Vitreous 

ground- mass. 

+ 

[  Plagioclase, 
Augite,  or  ■> 
Hornblende. 


Basalt. 

Vitreous 

ground-mass. 

+ 

(  Plagioclase, 
:  X  <  Augite, 
(  Olivin. 


J>iorite. 

Same  as 

below, 

but  micro 


Diabase. 

Same  as 

below, 

but  micro 


Diorite. 

J  Plagioclase. 
J  Hornblende^ 


Gahbro. 

i  Plagioclase, 
Augite, 
Olivin. 


Modes  of  Eruption. — There  have  been  in  geological  times  two  gen- 
eral modes  of  eruption.     In  the  one  the  lavas  have  come  up  through 
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great  fissures  formed  by  crust-movements  and  spread  out  as  extensive 
sheets  ;  in  the  other  they  have  come  up  through  rhiniiieys  and  run  off 
as  streams.  Tlie  one  may  be  caWedfissure-cnijitiu?i,  the  other  rra/er- 
eruptioii  or  volcanoL's  profier.  The  one  gives  rise  to  extensive  lava- 
fiehts,  the  other  to  hiea-euiies.  The  force  of  eruption  in  the  one  case 
is  probably  either  the  same  as  that  which  makes  mountains — i.  e.,  the 
lava  is  squeezed  out  by  interior  contraction  of  the  earth,  or  else,  in 
some  eases  it  may  be  hydrostatic — i.  e.,  a  welluig  out  of  a  lighter  liquid 
by  the  sinking  of  a  heavier  crust  within  it ;  the  force,  in  the  other  case, 
is  evidently  the  pressure  of  elastic  gases,  especially  steam,  as  already 
explained  (p.  07).  We  owe  this  distinction  mainly  to  Riehthofen,  but 
it  is  now  universally  adopted  in  this  country  and  quite  generally  in 
Europe.  According  to  Riehthofen,  primary  eruptions  come  always 
through  great  fissures  and  only  at  great  intervals  of  time ;  afterward, 
surface-waters  percolating  through  these  fissure-erupted  masses,  still 
liquid  within,  give  rise  to  secondary  eruptions  through  craters.  We 
have  no  examples  of  fissure-eruptions  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
and  therefore,  in  treating  of  igneous  agencies  in  Part  I,  we  spoke  only 
of  crater-eruptions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  eruptives  in  the  older  rocks  unless  we  admit  eruptions  in  early 
geological  times  of  a  different  kind  from  those  occurring  now  in  vol- 
canoes. 

Modes  of  Occurrence. — What  we  say  under  this  head  refers  mainly 
to  fissure-eruptions.  True  eruptive  rocks  occur :  1.  As  extensive 
vertical  sheets  filling  great  fissures  which  by  subsequent  erosion  out- 
crop as  great  dikes.,  or  else  filling  smaller  radiating  volcanic  fissures 
as  radiating  volcanic  dikes ;  2.  As  sheets  between  the  strata  (interca- 
lary beds)  as  if  forced  between  the  separated  strata,  or  else  outpoured 
on  the  bed  of  sea  or  lake,  and  again  covered  with  sediments;  3.  Out- 
poured on  the  land-surface  as  sheets  or  streams ;  and,  4.  In  the  form  of 
great  dome-like  masses  on  the  surface  or  between  the  strata. 

Dikes. — The  fillings  of  great  fissures  outcropping  on  land-surfaces 
are  called  dikes.  They  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  older  stratified 
rocks,  especially  in  mountain-re- 
gions. They  vary  in  thickness  p--^_^z^  '  r^~~~ —  Ki., 
from  a  few  inches  to  fifty  or  one  '  -  -  '■  '  -  —  --t^-^'^s^U 
hundred  feet ;  they  may  be  traced 
over  the  country  sometimes  for 
many  miles,  even  fifty  or  one 
hundred,  and  extend  downward 
to  great  but  unknown  depths. 
Such  dikes,  outcropping  over  the  face  of  the  country,  may  be  the  ex- 
posed roots  of  ancient  overflows  which  have  been  removed  by  subse- 
quent erosion  (Fig.  180,  b);  or  they  may  be  fillings  of  fissures  which 
14 


Fig.  IW. -Dikes. 
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never  reached  the  surface  (Fig.  180,  b').  In  either  case  they  are  the 
evidence  of  extensive  erosion.  Sometimes  the  outcropping  dike  has 
resisted  erosion  more  than  the  inclosing  country  rock,  and  the  dike  is 
left  standing  like  a  low,  ruined  wall  running  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try (Fig.  184,  a) ;  at  other  times  the  country  rock  has  resisted  more 
than  the  dike,  and  the  place  of  the  dike  is  marked  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, like  a  shallow  ditch,  or  moat  (Fig.  184,  b). 

Meet  of  Dikes  on  the  Intersected  Strata. — The  strata  forming  the 
bounding  walls  of  a  dike,  or  with  which  igneous  rocks  come  in  contact 
in  any  way,  are  almost  always  greatly  changed  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  fused  matter.  Limestones  and  chalk  are  changed  into  crystalline 
marble ;  clay  is  baked  into  porcelain-jasper,  or  even  changed  into 
schists ;  impure  sandstones  are  changed  into  a  speckled  rock  resem- 
bling gneiss ;  seams  of  bituminous  coal  are  changed  into  anthracite, 
or  sometimes  into  coke.  In  all  cases  the  original  stratification  and  the 
contained  fossils  are  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  These  effects 
extend  sometimes  only  a  few  feet,  sometimes  many  yards,  from  the 
dike. 

Lava-Sheets. — Dikes  outcropping  on  the  face  of  the  country,  as 
already  described,  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  exposed  roots  of 
ancient  overflows  which  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion, 
leaving  only  the  intruded  portion.  But  in  more  recent  eruptions  the 
overflow  or  erupted  portions  still  remain.  The  fused  matter  has  evi- 
dently come  up  through  fissures  and  spread  out  as  sheets,  and  often 

sheet  after  sheet  has  been  suc- 
cessively outpoured  forming 
layer  upon  layer  (Fig.  185),  un- 
til the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  deeply  buried  beneath 
the  flood.  The  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  lava-fields  thus 
formed  are  almost  incredible. 
The  great  lava-flood  of  the 
Northwest  covers  Northern 
California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  the  greater-part  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  British  Columbia  and  Mon- 
tana. Its  extent  is  not  less  than  150,000  square  miles,  and  its  extreme 
thickness  where  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River  is  3,000  to  4,000 
feet.  In  another  jDlace  seventy  miles  distant,  the  Deschutes  River 
cuts  into  the  same  lava-field,  making  a  canon  140  miles  long  and 
1,000  to  2,500  feet  deep,  and  has  not  yet  reached  bottom.  At  least 
thirty  successive  layers  may  be  counted,  one  above  the  other,  on  the 
sides  of  this  caSon.  About  a  dozen  volcanoes  overdot  this  great  sur- 
face.     It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  all  this   material   came   from 
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these  volcanoes.  It  evidently  came  up  thvdugh  ,2;re:it  lissiircs  in  the 
Cascade,  Blue  Mountains,  and  Coast  Kangc,  and  ])ourcd  out  on  the 
surface,  flooding  the  whole  intervening  country.*  The  l)eccun  lava- 
field,  described  by  the  Indian  geologists,!  is  2()((,()00  square  miles  in 
extent,  3,000  to  0,000  feet  thick,  and  entirely  without  detectable 
volcanic  cones  from  which  the  lava  could  have  come.  These  exten- 
sive fields  are  mostly  of  basalt.  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  according  to 
King  and  Endlich,J  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas  reach  a  thickness 
of  7,000  feet.  As  a  general  rule,  outpourings  of  basalt  reach  the  great- 
est extent,  but  each  sheet  is  thin,  as  if  the  basalt  had  been  siijii'rftised  ; 
while  acidic  lavas  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite  are  outpoured  in  very 
thick,  sometimes  dome-like  masses,  as  if  they  had  been  only  seini- 
fused. 

In  basaltic  lava-fields  a  remarkable  step-like  or  terrace-like  apjjear- 
ance  is  observable.  The  country  seems  to  rise  in  successive  tables  or 
benches.  From  this  has  arisen  the  term  fntji,  from  the  Swedish  word 
trajjpa,  a  stair.  This  configuration  is  due  to  the  abru2Dt  terminations 
of  the  successive  flows  (Fig.  185). 

Intercalary  Beds  and  Laccolites. — Holmes,  in  Ilayden's  Report  for 
18To,*  describes  Mount  Hesperus,  Colorado,  as  wholly  composed  of 
stratified  rocks  (cretaceous),  with  intercalated  beds  of  eruptives,  as  if 
the  lava  had  forced  itself  between  the  strata.  Such  intercalary  sheets, 
which  have  been  often  observed  by  others,  probably  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  laccolites — a  new  form  of  occurrence  to  which  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  by  Holmes,  but  which  has  been  elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Gilbert  ||  as  characteristic  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  and 
other  groups  in  the  Plateau  region.  In  this  case  the  liquid  matter 
seems  to  have  come  up  through  fissures  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  break- 
ing through  to  the  surface,  has  lifted  the  upper  strata  and  accumulated 
beneath  in  great  dome-like  masses  which,  in  fact,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  mountains  (Fig.  186).  The  strata-covered  dome  thus  formed  is 
afterward  eroded,  and  the  igneous  core  or  laccolite  is  exposed. 

According  to  Cilbert,  whether  lava  accumulates  between  the  strata 
or  outpours  on  the  surface  is  merely  a  question  of  relative  specific 
gravity.  If  the  lava  is  lighter  than  the  strata,  then  the  latter  will  sink 
and  the  lava  be  outpoured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  strata 
be  lighter  than  the  lava,  then  the  lava  floats  it  up  and  accumulates  be- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  vii,  pp.  167,  260. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xix,  p.  140,  IHSo.  Manual  of  Indian  Geology, 
p.  300  et  seq. 

\  King,  Geology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  i,  p.  632.  Endlich,  Ilayden's  Report 
for  IS'Ze,  p.  112, 

*  Hayden'a  Report  for  1875,  p.  271. 

II  Gilbert,  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains. 
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Fig.  18G. — Laccolite  tatter  (jiibert;. 


neath.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  liqiiid- 
ity  than  of  specific  gravi- 
ty. If  the  liquidity  is  per- 
fect as  in  basalts,  then  it 
comes  to  the  surface  and 
outpours,  and  may  extend 
to  very  great  distances ; 
but,  if,  on  the  contrary 
the  lava  is  only  a  stiffly  viscous,  semi-fused  mass,  like  trachyte  and, 
rhyolite,  it  may  lift  up  the  strata  on  its  back  in  a  dome. 

Age — how  determined. — When  two  dikes  intersect  each  other,  then, 
of  course,  the  intersecting  must  be  younger  than  the  intersected  dike. 
In  this  manner  the  relative  age  of  dikes  intersecting  the  same  region 
may  often  be  determined.  The  absolute  age  of  igneous  rocks  can  only 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated. 
If  a  dike  is  found  intersecting  strata  of  known  age  {b.  Fig.  180),  the 
dike  must  be  younger  than  the  strata.  If  a  dike  {b'),  intersecting 
strata  and  outcropping  on  the  surface,  is  found  overlaid  by  other  strata 
through  which  it  does  not  break,  then  the  igneous  injection  is  younger 
than  the  former  and  older  than  the  latter.  The  series  of  events  indi- 
cated is  briefly  as  follows  :  first,  the  older  series  of  sediments  has  been 
formed ;  then  fissures  formed  and  filled  by  igneous  injection ;  then 
erosion  has  carried  away  the  upper  portion  of  the  strata  and  its  in- 
cluded dike,  so  that  the  dike  outcrops  along  the  eroded  surface  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  has  been  submerged  and  again  covered  with  sediment. 
In  the  case  of  intercalary  beds  of  igneous  rocks,  if  the  strata  above 
and  below  are  both  metamorphosed  by  heat,  then  the  fused  matter  has 
been  forced  between  and  is  younger  than  the  strata ;  if,  however,  the 
underlying  stratum  is  changed  but  the  overlying  is  not,  then  the  igne- 
ous matter  has  been  outpoured  on  the  sea-bed  and  covered  with  sedi- 
ment, and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age  as  the  strata.  The  same  prin- 
ciples determine  the  age  of  sheets  and  streams.  If  sheets  are  successively 
outpoured,  one  atop  the  other,  then,  of  course,  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion determines  their  relative  age.  So,  also,  if  two  streams  run  across 
each  other,  the  overlying  is  the  younger.  In  this  way  Richthofen  and 
others  have  determined  the  order  of  succession  of  different  kinds  of 
tertiary  eruptives.  Absolute  age,  or  the  geological  time  of  eruption, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  associated  strata. 

Of  Cerfaiii  Structures  found  in  many  Eriq)ttve  Rocks. 

Columnar  Structure. — Many  kinds  of  eruptive  rock  exhibit  some- 
times a  remarkable  columnar  structure.     This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
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basalt,  probably  because  this  rock  lias  been  supcrfused,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  basaltic  structure.  Slieets  and  dikes  of  tliis  rock  are 
often  found  composed  wholly  of  regular  prismatic  jointed  columns, 


FiQ.  18".— ColQEiuar  Basalt,  New  South  Walts  (Dana). 

closely  fitting  together,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more,  and  in  length  from  several  feet  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet. 
When  these  columns  have  been  well  exposed  on  cliffs  by  the  action  of 
waves,  or  on  river-banks  by  the  erosive  action  of  currents,  or  even  by 
atmospheric  disintegration,  they  produce  a  very  striking  scenic  effect 
(Figs,  isr,  ISS).  In  Europe  the  (iiant'a  Cau.so\vay,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  island  of  Staffa  on  the  west  coast  of 


Fro.  188. — Basaltic  Columns  on  SL-dimentaiy  Rock,  Lake  Superior  (after  Owen). 

Scotland,  are  conspicuous  examples.  In  the  United  States  we  have  ex- 
amples in  Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  River ;  in  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  River;  in  the  traps  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior; 
and  especially  in  splendid  cliffs  of  the  Columbia  and  Deschutes  Rivers, 
in  Oregon. 

Direction  of  the  Columns, — The  direction  of  the  columns  is  usually 
at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface.  In  horizontal  sheets,  therefore, 
the  columns  are  vertical,  but  in  dikes  they  are  horizontal  (Fig.  IS'.)). 
A  dike  left  standing  above  the  general  surface  of  country  sometimes 
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presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  pile  of  cord-wood.  In  some  cases  the 
columns  are  curred  and  twisted  in  a  manner  not  easy  to  explain ;  some- 
times, instead  of  columnar,  a  ball-stTucture  is  observed. 


Columnar  Dike  Lake  bupenor  (after  0\\  en) 


Cause  of  Columnar  Structure. — There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
structure  is  produced  by  contraction  in  the  act  of  cooling.  Many  sub- 
stances break  in  a  prismatic  way  in  contracting.  Masses  of  wet  starch, 
or  very  fine  mud  exposed  to  the  sun,  crack  in  this  way.  In  basalt  the 
structure  is  more  regular  than  in  any  other  known  substance.  The 
subject  of  the  cause  of  jointed  columnar  structure  has  been  very  ably 
discussed  by  !Mr.  ^Mallet.* 

Volcanic  Conglomerate  and  Breccia. — If  a  stream  of  fused  rock, 
whether  from  a  crater  or  a  fissure,  run  down  a  stream-bed,  it  gathers 
up  the  jjebbles  in  its  course,  and  after  solidification  forms  a  conglom- 
erate which  differs  from  a  true  conglomerate  (p.  171)  in  the  fact  that 
the  uniting  paste  is  igneous  instead  of  sedimentary.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner volcanic  breccias  are  formed  by  the  flowing  of  a  lava-stream  over  a 
surface  covered  with  ritihJe. 

The  disintegration  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  their  transportation  and 
deposit,  will  of  course  give  rise  to  aqueous  conglomerates  and  breccias 
composed  of  volcanic  materials,  which  often  are  difiicult  to  distinguish 
from  true  volcanic  conglomerates  and  breccias.  These  aqueous  con- 
glomerates and  breccias  of  volcanic  material  pass  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  tufas,  which,  as  already  explained  (p.  91),  consist  of  fine  vol- 
canic nuiterial  cemented  into  an  earthy  mass  and  often  sorted  by  water. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  August  and  September,  1875. 
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Amygdaloid. — Still  another  structure,  very  common  in  lavas  and 
traps,  is  the  amygdaloidal.  The  rock  called  amygdaloid  (Fig.  190) 
greatly  resembles  volcanic  conglomerate, 
being  apparently  composed  of  almond- 
shaped  pebbles  in  an  igneous  paste,  but 
is  formed  in  a  wholly  dilferent  way. 
Outpoured  traps,  and  especially  lava- 
streams,  are  very  often  vesicular — i.  e., 
filled  with  vapor-blebs,  usually  of  a  flat- 
tened, ellipsoidal  form.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  cavities  are  filled  with  silica, 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  some  other  mate- 
rial, by  infiltrated  water  holding  these 
matters  in  solution.  Sometimes  the  fill- 
ing has  taken  place  very  slowly  by  sue-  j,,„  i9u"^ygdaioid. 
cessive  additions  of  different-colored  ma- 
terial. Thus  are  formed  the  beautiful  agate  pebbles,  or  m(Ji-e  properly 
amyffdiiles,  so  common  in  trap.  The  most  common  filling  is  silica, 
because  water  percolating  through  igneous  rocks  is  always  alkaline, 
and  holds  silica  in  solution. 

Some  Important  General  Questions  connected  with  Igneous 

EoCKS. 

1.   Origin  of  Igneous  Ituchs. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  igneous  rocks  are  not 
erupted  portions  of  an  original  fused  magma,  but  are  usually  the  result 
of  refusio7i  of  stratified  roclcf:.  This  question  has  been  already  touched 
in  treating  of  volcanoes  (p.  100),  but  we  are  now  in  condition  to  take  it 
up  more  fully. 

If  the  earth  cooled  from  a  primal  incandescent,  fused  condition,  it  is 
evident  that  there  would  be  substantial  homogeneity  in  any  given  layer, 
at  least  in  any  given  locality.  Erupted  matters,  therefore,  although 
they  might  indeed  slowly  change  in  composition  in  the  course  of  geo- 
logical ages,  as  deeper  and  deeper  layers  were  successively  reached  by  the 
gradual  thickening  of  the  earth's  crust,  yet,  in  the  same  loccdifg,  and 
erupted  about  the  same  time,  they  ought  to  have  the  same  coiuposition. 
But  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  lavas  of  the  greatest  differences — e.  g., 
rhyolite  and  basalt,  erupted  in  the  same  region,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time.    They  can  not,  therefore,  be  portions  of  the  same  original  magma. 

Now,  in  the  primal  solidification  of  the  earth  from  fusion,  tlie  first 
crust  was  doubtless  a  homogeneous  igneous  rock,  somewhat  similar  in 
composition  to  diorite  or  syenite.  The  effect  of  aqueous  agencies  on 
this  original  homogeneous  material,  by  disintegration,  transportation. 
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sorting,  and  deposit,  throughout  all  geological  times,  has  been  to  pro- 
duce extreme  differenfiafiini  of  stratified  rocks,  belonging  to  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  region.  Hence,  if  eruptives  are  produced  b^-  re- 
fusion of  these,  we  would  expect  to  find  great  diversity  among  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  diversit)'  which  we  find  among 
stratified  rocks,  viz.,  pure  sandstones  (acid),  on  the  one  hand,  and  pure 
limestones  (base)  on  the  other,  is  not  found  among  igneous  rocks.  But 
this,  which  seems  at  first  an  objection,  is  found,  on  examination,  a  con- 
firmation of  our  conclusion;  for  these  extremes  are  very  difficult  of  fu- 
sion. Thus  the  diversity  of  composition  of  igneous  rocks  is  completely 
explained  by  supposing  them  formed  by  refusion  of  stratified  rocks 
tvitliin  the  li7nits  of  ready  fiisilility.* 

2.   Other  Modes  of  Classification. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  geology  which  is  in  a  state  of 
greater  confusion  than  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  different 
views  entertained. 

^lany  geologists  think  that  igneous  rocks  may  be  thrown  into  three 
groups,  characteristic  of  different  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  now  found  associated  with  the  stratified  rocks  of 
different  ages.  These  are :  1.  The  granitic  group,  including  granites 
and  syenites,  associated  with  archsean  and  paleozoic  rocks ;  2.  The 
trappean  group,  including  diorites,  porphyry,  dolerite,  etc.,  associated 

with  the  later  palseozoic  and  the  mesozoic 
rocks ;  and,  3.  The  volcanic  rocks,  including 
basalts,  trachytes,  etc.,  associated  with  the 
tertiary  rocks.  They  think,  therefore,  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  were  granitic,  then 
trappean,  and  lastly  volcanic.  Furthermore, 
they  think  that  the  first  have  come  up  most- 
ly in  great,  dome-like  masses ;  the  second, 
mostly  intrusive,  in  dikes  and  fissures ;  and 
the  third  through  craters  forming  volcanoes. 
Again,  many  think  that  erupted  matters, 
of  different  times,  have  become  progressively 
more  basic.  They  think  that,  although  each 
group  may  be  divided  into  a  more  acidic  and 
a  more  basic  sub-group,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
granitic  group  is  the  most  acidic  and  the 
volcanic  the  most  basic,  the  trappean  being  intermediate,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram. 


Basic. 

Acidic. 

Basic. 

Vok 

anic. 

Trachyte. 

Basalt. 

Trappean. 

Porphyry.       1       Diorite. 

Grmiitie. 

Granite. 

Syenite. 

1 
Acid. 

*  Captain  Button,  High  Plateaus  of  Utah,  p.  120. 
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Again,  these  two  views,  which  are  usually  held  by  the  same  persons, 
are  by  them  connected  with  a  third  view,  in  regard  to  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  earth's  crust.  On  first  cooling,  the  outer  layer  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  highly  oxidized,  highly  siliceous,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively light — in  other  words,  graiiitic;  beneath  this  was  a  less  oxi- 
dized, less  aeid  layer,  and  so  on  i)rogressively,  the  deeper  layers  becom- 
ing heavier  and  heavier,  and  more  and  more  basic.  The  first  eruptions 
were  from  the  outer  layer,  and  therefore  granitic.  Afterward,  as  the 
crust  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  the  eruptions  were  from  deeper  and 
deeper  layers,  and  therefore  denser  and  denser,  and  more  and  more 
basic. 

But,  in  answer  to  these  views,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  to  age,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  granite,  though  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  older  rocks,  is  found  in  strata  of  all  ages  up  to  the  middle  Tertiary, 
and  fissure  eruptions  have  occurred  in  all  ages  up  to  the  latest  Tertiary. 
The  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  was  pushed  up  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene 
(Lyell),  and  the  great  fissure-eruptions  of  the  Northwest  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  Miocene  and  during  the  Pliocene.*  Also,  as  to  com- 
position, trachyte  and  liparite  have  much  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  granite,  except  that  more  of  the  silica  is  in  combinnfioii  and  less 
of  it  free  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Some  early  diorites  and 
gabbros  have  much  the  same  chemical  (if  not  mineralogical)  composi- 
tion as  basalt. 

Again,  others,  with  much  reason,  think  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  groups  in  mineralogical  character  and  crystalline 
structure  are  due  wholly  to  the  different  depths  at  which  and  the  slow- 
ness with  which  solidification  took  place.  They  think,  therefore,  that 
if  trachyte  (Fig.  180,  c)  could  be  traced  downward  deep  enough  it  would 
pass  into  porphyry  (5),  and  finally  into  granite  (ff),  and  similarly  basalt 
would  pass  into  dolerite  and  diorite,  and  finally  into  olivin-diabase.f  On 
this  view,  what  tve  can  not  do,  has  been  done  for  us  by  erosion  ;  and 
granite  is  most  commonly  associated  with  older  rocks  only  because 
these  have  been  most  eroded,  and  therefore  their  deeper  parts,  or  even 
the  fountain-reservoirs  from  which  eruptions  have  come,  have  been 
exposed.  Similarly,  a  less  extreme  erosion  of  the  mesozoic  rocks  has 
exposed  the  porphyritic  and  dioritic  dikes  through  which  eruptions 
came  up ;  while,  of  the  modern  lavas,  only  the  upper  or  overflowed 
parts  are  exposed.  This  view  explains  completely  all  the  phenomena 
of  igneous  rocks,  and  the  gradations  between  them,  in  chemical  and 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  vii,  p.  IBT,  18'74. 

f  This  gradual  change  has  very  recently  been  distinctly  observed  in  Southeastern 
Europe  by  Judd  (Geological  Magazine,  1876,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  292),  and  also  in  Colorado  by 
Peale  (Hayden's  Report  for  187.3,  p.  261),  and  also  by  Hague  and  Iddinga  in  Nevada 
(United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  17,  1885). 
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mineralogical  composition  and  in  crystalline  structure,  and  is  therefore 
very  probably  true.  We  have  substantially  assumed  it  in  the  preceding 
descriptions. 

The  confusion  in  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks  is  still  further  increased  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  the 
kinds  of  rocks  mentioned  above  as  igneous  are  found  also  among  met- 
amorphic  rocks  which  have  never  been  erupted  at  all.  This  subject  is 
further  treated  under  the  head  of  Metamorphism  (p.  223  et  seq.). 

3.  RicJithofeiCs  Classification  of  Tertiari/  Enqjtires. 

By  far  the  most  successful  attempt  to  classify  by  age,  or  to  corre- 
late the  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  witli  their  ages,  is  found  in  Eicht- 
hofen's  classiiication  of  Tertiary  eruptives.  According  to  Eichthofen, 
there  is  a  regular  and  invariable  order  of  succession  among  the  erupt- 
ive rocks  of  Tertiary  times ;  the  order  being — 1.  Propylite.*  2.  Ande- 
site.  3.  Trachyte.  4.  Rhyolite.  5.  Basalt.  This  order,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  primary  or  fissure  enqiiions  ;  for,  since  primary  erupted 
masses  may  become  the  seats  of  subsequent  secondary  or  crater  erup- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  secondary  eruptions  of  a  lower  group  may  bo 
synchronous  with  primary  eruptions  of  a  higher  group,  f 

These  views  of  Richthofen's  have  attracted  wide  attention,  but  have 
not  been  generally  confirmed.  All  that  is  as  yet  universally  accepted 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  Tertiary  eruptives  is  that  the  trachytes  (in- 
cluding in  this  term  with  the  trachytes  proper  also  tlie  andesites  and 
the  rhyolites)  precede  the  basalts.  The  reason  of  this  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  acidic  rocks,  although  more  infusible  than  the 
basics  to  dry  heat,  yet  yield  very  easily  to  hydrotliermal  fusion  by  the 
formation  of  hydrous  silicates.  Now,  it  is  in  this  condition  of  imper- 
fect hydro  thermal  fusion  that  the  trachytes  and  rhyolites  were  erupted, 
Avliile  the  basalts  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  igneous  fusion.  If 
we  suppose  strata  of  diiierent  kinds  to  be  subjected  to  steadily  increas- 
ing heat  in  the  presence  of  a  small  percentage  of  water,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  acidic  rocks  would  first  yield  by  hydrothermal  fusion, 
and  only  afterward  the  basic  rocks  by  true  igneous  fusion. 

Judd,  in  his  recent  work  on  Volcanoes,  admits  that  an  intermediate 
type  like  andesite  (propylite  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety)  is  first 
erupted,  then  an  acid  type  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  and  last  basalt. 
He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  a  homogeneous  fused  mass  (such  as 
would  be  formed  by  fusion  of  many  diiferent  kinds  of  strata),  to  be 
first  erupted  as  soon  as  formed.     This  would  make  an  intermediate 

*  Propylite  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  altered  andesite. 

f  Richthofen's  Natural  History  of  Volcanic  Rocks,  Memoirs  of  California  Academy  of 
Science,  vol.  i,  Part  II. 
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type.  The  remainder  of  the  fused  mass  after  long  standing  would 
separate  into  a  lighter  acid  portion  above  and  a  heavier  basic  portion 
below.  These  would,  therefore,  be  successively  erupted  as  rhyolite  and 
basalt. 


OIIAPTEK   IV. 
METAMORPHIO  ROCKS. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  rocks,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  ordinary  sedimentary  and  the  igneous  rocks,  and  therefore  put  off 
until  these  had  been  described.  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  stratified, 
like  the  sedimentary,  but  crystalline,  though  never  glassy,  and  usually 
non-fossiliferous,  like  the  igneous  rocks.  They  graduate  insensibly  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  true  unchanged  sediment,  and  on  the  other  into 
true  igneous  rocks. 

Origin. — Their  origin  is  evidently  sedimentary,  like  other  stratified 
rocks,  but  they  have  been  subsequently  subjected  to  heat  and  other 
agents  which  have  changed  their  structure,  sometimes  entirely  destroy- 
ing their  fossils  and  even  their  lamination  structure,  and  inducing  in- 
stead a  crystalline  structure.  The  evidence  of  their  sedimentary  origin 
is  found  in  their  gradation  into  unchanged  fossiliferous  strata ;  the 
evidence  of  their  subsequent  change  by  heat,  in  their  gradation  into 
true  igneous  rocks.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  metamorpliic 
rocks. 

Position. — All  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  are  metamorphic.  The 
converse,  however,  viz.,  that  metamorphic  rocks  are  always  among  the 
oldest,  is  by  no  means  true.  Metamorphism  is  not,  therefore,  a  test  of 
age.  iletamorphic  rocks  are  found  of  all  ages  up  to  the  Tertiary.  The 
Coast  Eange  of  California  is  much  of  it  metamorphic,  although  the 
strata  belong  to  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  periods.  Metamorphism 
seems  to  be  unicersal  in  the  Laurentian,  is  (/ewcraZ  in  the  Paleozoic, 
frequent  in  the  Mesozoic,  exceptional  in  the  Tertiary,  and  entirely 
toanting  in  recent  sediments.  It  is  therefore  less  and  less  common  as 
we  pass  up  the  series  of  rocks.  The  date  of  metamorphism  is  also 
different  from  that  of  the  origin  of  the  strata.  Metamorphism  has 
taken  place  in  all  geological  periods,  and  is  doubtless  now  progressing 
in  deeply-buried  strata. 

Metamorphism  is  also  generally  associated  with  foldings,  tiltings,  in- 
tersecting dikes,  and  other  evidences  of  igneous  agency,  and  is  there- 
fore chiefly  found  in  mountainous  regions.  It  is  also  usually  found 
only  in  very  thick  strata. 

Extent  on  the  Earth-Surface.— These  rocks  exist,  outcropping  on 
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the  surface,  over  wide  regions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Labra- 
dor, a  large  strip  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians,  and  a. large 
portion  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  western  border  of  this  con- 
tinent, are  composed  of  them.  Beneath  the  surface  they  probably  un- 
derlie all  other  stratified  rocks,  and  are  therefore  the  most  wideh-  dif- 
fused of  all  rocks.  Their  thickness  is  also  often  immense.  The  Lau- 
rentian  series  of  Canada  is  probably  50,000  feet  thick,  and  metamorphic 
throughout. 

Principal  Kinds. — The  principal  kinds  of  metamorphic  rocks  are : 
Gneifis,  micd-xrhist,  cltlorite-schist,  talcose-scUist,  liornilende-scliist, 
clay-dati%  quurtzile.,  marhle,  and  serpentine. 

Gneiss,  the  most  universal  and  characteristic  of  these  rocks,  has  the 
general  appearance  and  mineral  composition  of  granite,  except  that  it  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  stratified.  Often,  however,  the  stratification  can 
only  be  observed  in  large  masses.     Gneiss  runs  by  insensible  gradations, 

on  the  one  hand,  into 
granite,  and  on  the  other, 
through  the  more  per- 
fectly stratified  schists, 
into  sandy  clays  or  clayey 
sands. 

The  schists  are  i;su- 
ally  grayish  fissile  rocks, 
made  up  largely  of  scales 
of  micci,  or  cJdorife,  or  talc.  Hornblende-schist  is  similarly  made  up  of 
scales  of  hornblende,  and  is  therefore  a  very  dark  rock.  The  fissile 
structure  of  schists  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  scales,  and  is  there- 
fore wholly  different  from  that  ot  slates.  It  is  called  foUafio7t-stru ct- 
u  re. 

Serpentine  is  a  compact,  greenish  magnesian  rock.  The  other  va- 
rieties need  no  description.  Hornblende-schists  run  by  insensible  gra- 
dations into  clay-slates  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  diorites  and  syenites 
on  the  other. 

All  these  kinds  may  be  regarded  as  changed  sands,  limestones,  and 
clays,  the  infinite  varieties  being  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  original 
sediments  and  the  degrees  of  metamorphism.  Sands  and  limestones  are 
often  found  very  pure ;  such  when  metamorphosed  produce  quartzite 
and  marble.  Clays,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  always  impure,  con- 
taining sand,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  etc.  Such  impure  clays,  if  sand  is 
in  excess,  produce  by  metamorphosis  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  like; 
but  if  lime  and  iron  are  in  considerable  quantities  they  jjroduce  horn- 
blende-schist or  clay-slate ;  if  magnesia,  talcose-schist.  The  origin  of 
serpentine  is  not  well  understood  ;  but  it  is  evidently  in  many  cases  a 
changed  magnesian  clay.     All  gradations  between  such  clays  and  ser- 
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pentine  may  be  found  in  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  of  the 
Coast  Eange  of  California.  But  it  is  also,  often,  a  changed  igneous 
rock  containing  much  olivin  (peridotite). 

Tlicury  of  JfetainorpJiism. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  obscure  than  the  cause  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  8ome  important 
light  has  been  thrown  on  it,  however,  recently.  For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, it  will  be  better  to  divide  metamorphism  into  two  kinds,  some- 
what different  in  their  causes,  viz.,  local  and  general. 

Local  Metamovpliism  is  that  produced  by  direct  contact  with  evi- 
dent sources  of  intense  heat,  as  when  dikes  break  through  stratified 
rocks.  As  already  seen  (p.  210),  under  these  circumstances,  impure 
sandstones  are  changed  into  schists,  or  into  gneiss ;  clays  into  slates,  or 
into  porcelain  jasper ;  limestones,  into  marbles ;  and  bituminous  coal, 
into  coke,  or  into  anthracite.  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  change  is  the  intense  heat  of  the  incandescent,  fused  con- 
tents of  the  dike  at  the  moment  of  filling.  In  such  cases  of  local  meta- 
morphism, the  effects  usually  extend  but  a  few  yards  from  the  wall  of 
the  dike. 

General  Metamorphism. — But  in  many  cases  we  can  not  trace  the 
change  to  any  evident  source  of  intense  heat.  Kocks  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness,  and  covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  are 
universally  changed.  The  principal  agents  of  this  general  metamor- 
phism seem  to  be  heat,  tvater,  alkali,  pressure. 

That  heat  is  a  necessary  agent  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  results  to  local  metamorphism.  But  that  the  heat 
was  not  intense,  and  therefore  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the 
effects,  is  also  quite  certain.  For  («)  metamorphic  rocks  are  often 
found  interstratified  with  unchanged  rocks.*  Intense  heat  would  have 
affected  them  all  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  (b.)  Many  minerals  are  found 
in  metamorphic  rocks  which  will  not  stand  intense  heat.  As  an  example, 
carbon  has  been  found  in  contact  with  magnetic  iron-ore,  although  it 
is  known  that  this  contact  can  not  exist,  even  at  the  temperature  of  red- 
heat,  without  reduction  of  the  iron-ore.  (r.)  f  he  effect  of  simple  dry 
heat,  as  shown  in  cases  of  local  metamorphism,  does  not  extend  many 
yards,  {d.)  Wafer-cavities  are  found  abundantly  in  metamorphic  rocks. 
This  will  be  more  fully  explained  farther  on. 

Water. — Heat  combined  with  water  seems  to  be  the  true  agent. 
Eecent  experiments  of  Daubree,  Senarmont,  and  others,  prove  that 
water  at  400°  C  (=  752°  Fahr.)  reduces  to  a  past//  nuidition  nearly  all 
ordinary  rocks ;  moreover,  that  at  this  temperature  crystals  of  quartz, 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi,  p.  327,  18S1. 
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feldspar,  mica,  augite,  etc.,  are  formed.  In  fact,  as  Guthrie  has  shown 
(Geological  Magazine,  vol.  vi,  p.  244,  1889),  there  are  all  gradations 
between  solution  and  true  igneous  fusion  through  various  grades  of 
hydrotlierinal  fusion.  Such  a  pasty  or  aqueo-fused  mass  slowly  cooled 
would  form  a  crystalline  rock  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  would  be  metamor|)hic.  The  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  these  effects  is  shown  by  experiment  to  be  very 
small — only  five  to  ten  per  cent.  In  other  words,  tlie  included  ivater 
of  sediments  is  amply  snfficient. 

Alkali. — Alkaline  carbonates,  or  alkaline  silicates,  so  common  in 
natural  waters,  greatly  promote  the  process,  causing  the  aqueo-igneous 
pastiness  or  aqueo-igneous  fusion  to  take  place  at  a  much  loiver  tein- 
j.ierature. 

Pressure. — Pressure  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of 
high  temperature  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  is  thus  an  indirect 
agent  of  metamorphism,  but  it  is  also  a  direct  agent,  since  it  increases 
chemical  action  of  many  kinds,  and  therefore  soluViUty. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  metamorphism  by  dry  heat  would 
require  a  temperature  of  2,000°  to  3,000°  Fahr.,  in  the  presence  of  water 
the  same  result  is  produced  at  572°  to  752°  Fahr.  (300°  or  400°  C.) ;  or 
in  the  presence  of  alkali,  even  in  small  amount,  probably  at  300°  or 
400°  Fahr. 

Application. — All  these  agents  are  found  associated  in  deeply-buried 
sediments.  Series  of  outcropping  strata  are  often  found  20,000  or  even 
40,000  feet  thick.  The  lower  strata  of  such  a  series  by  the  regular 
increase  of  interior  heat  alone,  must  have  been,  before  uptilting,  at  a 
temperature  of  between  700°  and  800°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  sufficient, 
■with  their  included  water,  to  produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  pastiness, 
and  therefore,  by  cooling  and  crystallization,  complete  metamorphism. 
Suppose,  then,  a,  sh,  Fig.  192,  represent  the  contour  of  land  and 
sea-bottom  at  the  beginning  of  any  period,  and  the  dotted  lines  the 

isogeotherm  of 
400°  and  800°. 
If,  now,  sedi- 
ments 40,000  to 
50,000  feet  thick 
be  deposited  so 
that  the  sea-bot- 

FiG.  192. — sh,  original  bea  bottom,   s  b  ,  eea  bottom  after  Bediments,  sd,    ^^m   IS   laiseci  XO 

have  accumulated: isogcotherms  of  800'  and  400°  :  — .  — . — ,     r.'/j'  flTPn  fVio  icn 

same  after  accumulation  of  sediments.  *  "  '  ''"'^"  ^"*^  "'"' 

therm  of  800° 
will  rise  to  the  position  of  the  broken  lines  and  invade  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  sediments  with  their  included  Avater.  Such  sediments 
would  be  completely  changed  in  their  lower  portions,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
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tent  higher  up.  It  is  probable  that  even  300°  to  400°  Fahr.  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  change ;  or  even  200°,  if  alkali  be 
present. 

Crushing. — Although  simple  gravitative  pressure  is  only  a  condi- 
tion, and  not  a  cause,  of  heat,  liorizoitfal 2)n'i<tiure  tvith  crushiiKj  of  the 
crust,  by  the  conversion  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  becomes,  as 
JIallet  has  shown,*  an  active  source  of  this  agent.  Now,  in  all  cases 
of  metamorphism  we  find  ample  evidences  of  such  horizontal  crushing 
in  the  associated  foldings  and  cleavage  of  the  strata. 

Mechanical  Metamorphism. — Very  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
lateral  pressure  with  crushing  and  shearing,  and  sometimes  even  a  kind 
of  flowing  of  the  crushed  rock,  will  produce  a  schistose  structure  not 
only  in  stratified  but  even  in  igneous  rocks.  This  has  been  called 
mechanical  or  dynamical  metamorphism.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  origin  of  metamorphic  rocks  becomes  still  greater. 

Again,  percolating  water  containing  silica,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  but  especially  at  high  temperature  under  heavy 
pressure,  may  often  fill  up  by  crystallization  the  interstices  of  a  sand- 
rock  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  quartzite.  f 

Explanation  of  Associated  Phenomena. — This  theory  readily  ex- 
plains— 1.  AVhy  metamorphism  is  always  associated  with  great  thick- 
ness of  strata;  2.  Why  the  oldest  rocks  are  most  commonly  meta- 
morphic, since  these  have  usually  had  the  newer  rocks  piled  upon 
them,  and  have  been  subsequently  exposed  by  erosion.  The  newer 
rocks  are  sometimes  also  metamorphic,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  very 
thick.  3.  It  also  explains  the  interstratification  of  metamorphic  with 
unchanged  rocks ;  since  some  rocks  are  more  easily  affected  by  heated 
water  than  others,  and  the  composition  of  the  included  water  may  be 
also  different,  some  containing  alkali  and  some  not.  4.  It  also  explains 
its  association  with  foldings  of  strata  and  with  mountain-chains,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

If  metamorphism  is  only  produced  in  deeply-buried  sediments,  then 
the  exposure  of  such  rocks  on  the  surface  can  only  result  fron  exten- 
sive erosion. 

Origin  of  Granite. 

Xo  doubt  many  granites  are  the  consolidated  reservoirs  from  which 
eruptions  have  come ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  most 
granites  are  not  the  result  of  simple  dry  fusion,  as  is  usually  supposed ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  last  term  of  metamorpliisin  of  hiylily- 
siliceoiis  sediments,  and  have  not  given  rise  to  eruptions  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  incipient  pastiness  by  heat  and  water  makes 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1873,  p.  147. 

f  Irving,  American  Journal,  vol.  xxv,  p.  402,  1883,  and  vol.  xxxi,  p.  226,  1886. 
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gneiss ;  complete  pastiness,  completely  destroying  stratification,  makes 
granite.  Tlie  jorincipal  arguments  for  this  view  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows :  * 

1.  In  many  localities  in  mountain-regions,  and  nowhere  better  than 
in  the  Sierra  of  California,  every  stage  of  gradation  may  be  observed 
between  clayey  sandstones  and  gneiss,  and  between  gneiss  and  granite. 
So  i^erfect  is  this  gradation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  sharply  the 
distinction.  Even  geologists  who  believe  that  granite  is  the  jirinnHve 
rock  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  also  a  metamorphic 
granite,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  primitive  granite. 

2.  jSTot  only  gneiss,  but  even  granite,  is  sometimes  interstratified 
with  undoubted  sedimentary  rocks,  f 

3.  Chemists  recognize  two  kinds  of  silica,  viz.,  an  amorphous  va- 
riety of  specific  gravity  2-2,  and  a  crystallized  variety,  specific  gravity 
2' 6.  These  two  varieties  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  density, 
but  also  in  chemical  properties,  the  former  being  much  more  easily 
attacked  by  alkalies  than  the  latter.  By  solidification  from  fusion  (dry 
way)  only  the  variety  of  specific  gravity  2-2  can  be  formed,  while  the 
variety  2-6  is  formed  only  by  slow  deposit  from  solution  (humid  way). J 
IS'ow,  the  quartz  of  granite  is  always  of  the  variety  2'6,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  formed  in  presence  of  water. 

4.  Crystals  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  mica,  are  frequently  formed 
in  Nature  by  the  humid  process,  as,  for  example,  in  metamorphic  rocks ; 
and  have  also  been  artificiaUy  formed  by  the  same  process  by  Daubree, 
Senarmont,  and  others,  as  already  stated  (p.  221) ;  but  they  have  never 
been  formed  artificially  by  the  dry  way. 

5.  In  nearly  all  rocks  and  minerals  microscopic  cavities  are  found 
indicating  the  conditions  under  which  crystallization  or  solidification 
took  place.  If  crystals  are  formed  by  sublimation,  they  contain  vacu- 
ous cavities.  If  they  are  formed  by  solidification  from  fusion  (dry  way), 
and  if  gases  or  vapors  are  present,  they  may  contain  vapor-blebs;  but, 
if  they  crystallize  slowly  from  a  glassy  magma,  they  contain  spots  of 
glassy  matter,  or  glass  cavities  or  inclusions,  as  in  slags  and  lavas.  If 
they  are  formed  by  crystallization  from  solution,  then  they  have  fluid 
cavities,  or  liquid  inclusions,  as  they  are  now  usually  called.  Now,  not 
only  are  these  fluid  cavities  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  but  also  in 
the  quartz  and  feldspar  of  granite.  "  A  thousand  millions  of  these 
microscoi^ic  cavities  in  a  cubic  inch  is  not  at  all  unusual ;  and  the  in- 
closed water  often  constitutes  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the 

*  Rose,  Philosophical  Magazine,  xix,  p.  32 ;  Delesse,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  vii,  p. 
190;  Hunt,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  new  series,  vol.  i,  pp.  82,  182. 

•(■  Dana,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx,  p.  194,  1880. 

I  Recently  quartz,  specific  gravity  2'6,  has  been  formed  under  peculiar  conditions  by 
dry  fusion,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi,  p.  155,  1878. 
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quartz."  *  Besides  these  fluid  cavities,  however,  glass  cavities  are  also 
found  in  the  quartz  and  feldspar  of  granite.  These  facts  i)oint  plainly 
to  the  agency  of  both  heat  and  water  in  the  formation  of  granite. 
Among  the  liquids  thus  inclosed  in  granite  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks  is  often  found  liquid  carbonic  acid.  This  fact  shows  the  great 
pressure  under  which  solidification  of  the  rock  took  place. 

Even  the  temperature  at  which  metamorphic  rocks  and  granite 
solidified  has  been  approximately  determined  by  Mr.  Sorby.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  is  done  is  as  follows :  If  crystallization  from  solu- 
tion, or  solidification  in  the  presence  of  water,  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  then  the  fluid  cavities  will  be  full ;  but  if  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  the  mass  subsequently  cools,  then  by  the  contraction  of 
the  contained  liquid  a  vacuous  space  will  be  formed  which  will  be 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  contraction,  and  therefore  to 
the  temperature  of  solidification.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  vacuole  and  the  contained  water,  and  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  water  and  the  rock,  the  temperature  at  which  the  cavity 
would  fill  (which  is  the  temperature  of  solidification)  may  be  calculated. 
Sometimes  this  temperature  may  be  gotten  by  actual  experiment,  i.  e., 
by  heating  until  the  cavity  fills.  By  this  method  j\Ir.  Sorby  has  deter- 
mined the  temperature  of  solidification  of  certain  metamorphic  rocks 
of  Cornwall  as  392°  Fahr.,  and  of  some  granites  as  482°,  and  others 
only  212°. 

It  seems  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  many  granites  have  not  been 
formed  by  dry,  igneous  fusion.  Yet  that  this  rock  has  been  in  a  liquid 
or  pasty  condition  is  perfectly  certain  from  its  occurrence  in  tortuous 
veins.  Therefore  it  has  been  rendered  pasty  by  heat  in  the  presence 
of  water  under  great  pressures,  such  as  always  exist  in  deeply-buried 
strata.  The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  or  else  pressure  by 
folding  and  crushing  of  the  strata,  has  forced  it  into  cracks  and  great 
fissures. 

What  we  have  said  of  granite  applies  of  course  to  the  whole  gi-a- 
nitic  group.  Granitic  rocks  are  often  oiily  the  last  term  of  the  metamor- 
phism  of  sediments ;  granite  being  produced  from  the  more  siliceous 
sediments,  and  diabase  and  gabbro  from  the  more  basic  impure  clays. 
But  we  can  not  stop  with  this  group.  It  is  certain  that  many  if  not 
all  the  rocks  of  the  Trappean  group  also  may  be  made  by  metamor- 
phism  of  sediments.  Many  bedded  diorites,  dolerites,  and  felsites,  are 
undoubtedly  formed  in  this  way,  for  the  gradations  can  be  distinctly 
traced  into  slates.  Prof.  Dana  f  has  recently  recognized  this  as  so  cer- 
tain that  he  proposes  the  addition  of  the  prefix  met  a  to  these  to  indi- 


*  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  3-'!l,  153. 
f  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xi,  p.  119,  February,  1876. 
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cate  their  origin.  Tims  lie  recognizes  a  syenite  and  a  metasj'enite,  a 
diorite  and  a  metadiorite,  dolerite  and  metadolerite,  felsite  and  meta- 
felsite,  etc.,  and  we  might  add  granite  and  metagranite. 

Many  geologists  push  these  views  so  as  to  include  also  even  the 
true  lavas.  Deeply-buried  sediments  under  gentle  heat  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  pressure  undergo  incipient  change  and  form  metamorjjhic 
rocks ;  under  greater  heat  become  pasty  and  form  granite,  meta- 
syenites,  metadiorites,  metafelsites,  etc.;  under  still  greater  heat,  in- 
creased probably,  as  j\Iallet  suggests,  by  mechanical  energy  in  crushed 
strata  being  converted  into  heat,  become  completely  fused,  and  are  then 
outpoured  iipon  the  surface  either  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam 
generated,  or  by  the  pressure  and  squeezing  produced  by  the  folding  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  so  common  in  mountainous  regions.  According 
to  this  view,  every  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  worked  over  and 
over  again,  passing  through  the  several  conditions  of  soil,  sediment, 
stratified  rock,  metamorphic  rock,  and  igneous  rock,  perhaps  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  primitive  rock  of  the  earth's  crust. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRUCTURE   COMMON  TO  ALL  ROCKS. 

We  have  thus  far  given  a  brief  description  of  the  three  classes  of 
rocks,  their  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, several  important  kinds  of  structure  which  are  common  to  all 
these  classes  of  rocks,  and  require  description.  These  a.Y&  joints,  fis- 
sures, and  veins.  Mountain-chains,  as  involving  all  kinds  of  rocks  and 
all  kinds  of  structure,  and  as  summing  up  in  their  discussion  all  the 
principles  of  structural  and  dynamical  geology,  must  be  taken  up  last. 

SECTioisr  1. — Joints  and  Fissures. 

Joi)its. 

All  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  igneous,  are  divided,  by  cracks  or 
division-planes,  in  three  directions,  into  separable  irregularly  prismatic 
blocks  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  These  cracks  are  called  joints.  In 
stratified  rocks  the  planes  between  the  bedding  constitute  one  of  these 
division-planes,  while  the  other  two  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this 
and  to  each  other,  and  are  true  joints.  In  ignemis  rocks  all  the 
division-planes  are  of  the  nature  of  joints.  In  sandstone  these  blocks 
are  large  and  irregularly  prismatic ;  in  slate,  small,  confusedly  rhom- 
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boidal ;  in  sliale,  long,  parallel,  straight ;  in  limestone,  large,  regular, 
cubic ;  in  basalt,  regular,  jointed,  columnar ;  in  granite,  large,  irregularly 


Fig.  193.— Regular  Jointing  of  Limestone. 

cubic,  or  irregularly  columnar.  On  this  account  a  perpendicular  rocky 
clifl  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  huge,  irregular  masonry,  with- 
out cement. 

The  cause  of  joints 
is  probably  the  shrink- 
age of  the  rock  in  the 
act  of  consolidation  from 
sediments  (lithification), 
as  in  stratified  rocks,  or 
in  cooling  from  a  pre- 
vious condition  of  high 
temperature,  as  in  the 
igneous   and    metamor- 

phic  rocks.*  Fig.  194.-Granitic  Columns. 

Fissures,  or  Fractures. 

These  must  not  be  confounded  with  joints.  .Joints  are  cracks  in 
the  individual  strata  or  beds;  fissures  are  fractures  in  the  carll/'s 
crust,  passing  through  many  strata,  and  even  sometimes  through  many 
formations.  The  former  are  produced  by  shrinkage  and  perhaps  other 
causes  ;  the  latter  by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  Fissures,  there- 
fore, are  often  fifty  or  more  miles  in  length,  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  width, 
and  pass  downward  to  unknown  Imt  certainly  very  great  depths.  They 
often  break  through  the  crust  into  the  sub-crust  liquid. 

*  Daubr^e  thinks  that  joints  are  due  to  crust-movoments,  ospccially  by  loysion  ;  and 
therefore  that  there  are  all  gradations  between  joints  and  great  li,s,suri.'s  (Geologic  Syu- 
thetique). 
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Cause. — Tlie  cause  of  great  fissures  is  evidently  always  movements, 
either  by  foldings  or  by  liftings  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  either  case 
there  would  be  formed  a  jDarallel  system  of  fissures  in  the  direction  of 
the  folds,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  folding 
or  lifting  force.  Fissures  are  usually  thus  found  in  systems  parallel 
among  themselves,  and  to  the  axes  of  mountain-chains.  Through  such 
fissures  igneous  rooks  in  a  fused  condition  are  often  forced,  forming 
dikes  and  overflowing  sheets.  Besides  the  principal  fissures  just  ex- 
plained, Hopkins  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  mount- 
ains, there  would  be  formed  also  other  smaller  fissures  at  right  angles 
to  these. 

Xearly  always  the  walls  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fissure  do  not  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  but  one  side  has  been  pushed  up  higher  or 
dropped  down  lower  than  the  other.  Such  a  displacement  is  called  a 
fault,  a  slip,  or  dislocation.  This  may  occur  in  fissures  in  any  kind  of 
rock,  but  is  most  marked  and  most  easily  distinguished  in  stratified 
rocks.  "When  the  strata  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  it,  they  are 
bent  instead  of  broken,  and  a  monoclinal  fold  is  formed  instead  of  a 
fault  (Fig.  195).    "When  the  flssure  is  filled  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 


Pis.  195.— Section  of  Nutria-Fold,  New  Mexico  (after  Gilbert). 

tion  with  fused  matter  from  beneath,  it  is  called  a  dike.  When  it  is  not 
filled  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  with  igneous  injection,  but  sloioly 
afterward  with  other  matter,  and  by  a  different  process,  it  is  called  a 
rein.  Dihes  we  have  already  discussed  (p.  209) ;  veins  we  will  discuss 
later;  we  are  concerned  here  only  yf\i)i  faults. 

Faults. — In  faults  the  extent  of  vertical  displacement  varies  from  a 
few  inches  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet.  In  the  Appalachian 
chain  there  occur  faults  in  which  the  vertical  dislocation  is  5,000  to 


Fig.  196. — Fault  in  Southwest  Virginia:  o,  Silurian;  d,  carboniferous  (after  Lesley). 
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30,000  feet.  In  Southwest  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  Eogers,  there  is  a  line  of  fracture  ex- 
tending parallel  to  the  Appalachian  chain 
for  eighty  miles,  in  which  there  is  a  vertical 
slip  of  8,000  feet,*  the  Lower  Sihirian  being 
brought  up  on  one  side  until  it  comes  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  on 
the  other  (Fig.  196).  In  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  Leslie,  there  is  another 
fault  extending  for  twenty  miles,  in  which 
the  lowermost  of  the  Lower  Silurian  is 
brought  up  on  a  level  with  the  uppermost  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  the  whole  Silurian  strata 
being  at  this  place  20,000  feet  thick,  so  that 
one  may  stand  astride  of  the  fissure  with  one 
foot  on  the  Trenton  limestone  (Lower  Silu- 
rian), and  the  other  on  the  Hamilton  shales 
(Devonian). f  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Uintah  Mountains  there  is  a  slijp,  according 
to  Powell,  of  nearly  20,000  feet.^  The  Sevier 
Valley  fault,  Utah,  may  be  traced  partly  as  a 
slip,  partly  as  a  monoclinal  fold,  for  225  miles 
(Gilbert).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Wahsatch 
range  there  is  a  fault  of  40,000  feet  (King),* 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  one  of  at 
least  15,000  feet.  || 

But  nowhere  on  this  continent,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  are  fissures  and  faults  de- 
veloped on  so  grand  a  scale  as  in  the  high 
Plateau  region,  i.  e.,  the  region  bounded  by 
the  Wahsatch,  the  Uintah,  and  the  Colorado 
Mountains.  The  whole  of  this  elevated  re- 
gion is  traversed  by  a  system  of  north  and 
south  fissures,  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  by  which  the  almost  horizontal  strata 
are  broken  into  huge  oblong  prismatic  blocks 
many  miles  wide.  The  slipping  of  these 
blocks,  some  to  a  higher  and  some  to  a  lower 
level,  with  a  difference  of  1,000  to  5,000  feet, 

*  Dana's  Manual,  p.  399.         f  Manual  of  Coal,  p.  147. 
I  Exploration  of  Colorado  River,  p.  1 56. 

*  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  i,  pp.  728-746. 
I  Le  Conte,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi,  p. 

101,  1878. 
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or  even  in  some  eases  12,000  feet,  has  given  rise  to  the  remarkable 
series  of  nortli  and  south  cHfEs,  which,  togetlier  with  the  equally  re- 
markable east  and  west  cliffs,  due  to  erosion,  to  be  described  hereafter 
(p.  270),  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  scenery  of  this  region.  The 
accompanying  section  and  perspective  view  (Fig.  197),  taken  from 
Powell,  shows  several  of  these  occurring  in  a  distance  of  90  miles. 

These  fissures  were  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  Plateau  region, 
and  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  elevation  ;  on  each  side  of  which  they  are 
arranged  with  wonderful  regularity.  They  were  formed  in  very  recent 
geological  times,  probably  late  Pliocene  and  Quaternary,*  and  possibly 
reaching  even  into  the  present  epoch,  and  are  therefore  little  affected 
by  erosion.     Add  to  this  the  nakedness  of  the  rocks  and  the  horizon- 

tality  of  the  strata,  and  it 

i ^  is  easy  to  see  what  an  ad- 

^  '         ^  mirable  field  is  here  af- 

forded for  the  study  of 
faults. 

If    such    slips     were 

suddenly     produced    by 

violent  convulsion,  then, 

at  the  time  of  formation, 

j,jg  jgg  there  must  have  been  a 

steep  (Fig.  198)  or  some- 
times even  an  overhanging  escarpment  (Fig.  196),  equal  to  the  dis- 
placement. In  some  cases  there  is  such  an  escarpment  or  line  of  steep 
mountain-slope  corresponding  to  the  line  of  slip.  In  the  Colorado 
Plateau  region  the  north 
and  south  cliffs  are  pro- 
duced by  faults  (Powell). 
The  Zandia  Mountains, 
Xew  ^Mexico,  are  pro- 
duced by  a  drop  of  11,- 
000  feet  on  the  western 
side,  leaving  an  escarp- 
ment still  7,000  feet  high 
(Gilbert).  The  precipi- 
tous eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  and  western  slope 

„   , ,       -ri'   1       i  1  ii  Fig.  199.— strata  repeated  by  Faults. 

of  the  \\ahsatch  are  the 

result  of  faults.  In  the  Basin  Range  region  also  many  of  the  ridges 
are  formed  by  faults.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  such  escarpment, 
the  two  sides  of  the  fault  having  been  cut  down  to  one  level  by  sub- 


*  Dutton,  Geology  of  the  High  Plateaus,  p.  35. 
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sequent  erosion,  so  tliat  the  unpractised  eye  detects  nothing  unusual 
along  the  line  of  fracture  and  slip.  In  Fig.  198  the  strong  line  a  a 
shows  the  present  surface,  while  the  dotted  line  h  b  h  shows  the  surface 
after  the  displacement  as  it  would  be  if  unaffected  by  erosion.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  there  never  existed 
any  such  escarpment  as  represented  in  Fig.  198,  but  that  the  displace- 


FiG.  200. — Section  tlirougb  Portion  of  Plateau  Region  of  Utah,  sliowing  a  Succession  of  Faults 

(after  Howell). 

ment  was  produced  by  a  slow,  creeping  motion,  or  else  by  a  succession 
of  smaller  sudden  slips  probably  accompanied  with  earthquakes  (p. 
113),  and  thus  that  the  slipping  and  the  denudation  have  gone  on  to- 
gether j!)«r(j»o.«s«t.  In  Fig.  227,  on  page  355,  the  upper  part  shows  the 
great  Uintah  fault 
restored,  while  the 
lower  part  shows  the 
actual  condition  of 
things  produced  by 
erosion. 

When   faults   OC-  ^^°'  ^Ol.— Fault  with  change  of  Dip  ;  d,  dike. 

cur  in  inclined  outcropping  strata,  the  same  series  of  strata  may  be  re- 
peated several  times,  as  in  Fig.  199.  In  such  a  case,  the  observer  walk- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  country  from  A  to  B  might  suppose  here  a 

series  of  nine  strata,  whereas  there  are 
';/>;/;;-;;;.  ;:^-;  :/:/  .■;/>•;:.•: ;.  but  three  strata,  a,  b,  c,  three  times  re- 
peated. Fig.  200  is  a  natural  section 
showing  this.  Sometimes  the  dip  of 
the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault 
are  not  parallel,  the  change  of  inclina- 
tion being  effected  at  the  time  of  the 
displacement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  201. 
Upon  the  eroded  surface  of  such  dis- 
located strata,  by  subsequent  subsi- 
dence, other  strata  may  be  unconformably  deposited  (Fig.  202). 

Law  of  Slip. — In  faults  the  plane  of  fracture  is  somctimcx  vertical, 
but  much  more  generally  it  is  more  or  less  inclined.  In  such  cases,  in 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  great  faults,  the  strata  on  the  upper  side 
(hanging  wall)  of  the  fracture  have  dropped  doirn,  while  the  strata  on 
the  lower  side  (foot-wall)  have  gone  up,  as  in  Figs.  203  and  204  and 
nearly  all  the  previous  figures.  These  are  called  noniial  faults.  In 
some  cases  of  strongly-folded  strata,  however,  the  hangiiitj;  wall  seems  to 
have  been  pushed  and  made  to  slide  upward  over  the  foot-wall  as  if  by 


Fia.  20.'.— Unconformity  on  Faulted  Strata. 
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powerful  horizontal  squeezing.     This  is  the  case  with  the  great  slip  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  represented  in  Fig.  196.     These  are  called  re- 


FiG.  203.— Section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  showing  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  De  la  Beche). 

verse  faults.  In  several  hundred  cases  of  great  fissures,  examined  hy 
Phillips,  in  England,  nearly  all  followed  the  law  of  normal  faults.*  Fig. 
203  is  a  section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  in  which  all  the  slips  follow 
this  law.  Of  the  numerous  slips  figured  by  Powell,  Gilbert,  and  Howell, 
as  occurring  in  the  Plateau  and  Basin  Eange  region,  nearly  all  follow 
this  law.     Fig.  204  is  a  section  illustrating  this  fact. 


East 


Fig.  204. — Section  of  Pahranagat  Eange,  Nevada,  showing  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  Gilhert). 

Explanation  of  the  Direction  of  Slipping. — Reverse  faults  are  nearly 
always  found  in  strongly-folded  strata  such  as  characterize  the  struct- 
ure of  most  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  are 
evidently  formed 
by  powerful  lateral 
pressure.  The 

manner  in  which 
folds  are  pushed 
over  until  they  be- 
come reverse  faults 
is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figures 
(Fig.  205,  ^,5,  and 
C).  In  extreme 
cases  the  fault- 
plane  becomes  near- 
ly horizontal,  C. 
These    are     called 

/7)»-i/<>/  nlni^oi-  Fig.  205.— Diagrams  showing  how  Eeverse  Faults  are  formed  (after  De 

inrUSl-pianeS.  Margerie  and  Heim). 


*  Phillips's  Geology,  p.  36. 
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The  explanation  of  normal  faults  is  not  so  obvious.  In  the  case 
of  great  faults  of  this  kind  the  explanation  is  probably  as  follows: 
Suppose  a  portion  of  crust  lifted  by  intumescence  of  sulj-crust  layer, 
produced  either  by  access  of  water  from  above  or  by  hydrostatic  press- 
ure transferred  from  a  subsiding  area  in  some  other  perhaps  distant 
place.  The  crust  would  be  broken  by  more  or  less  i^arallel  fissures 
into  great  oblong  blocks  many  miles  in  extent.  Since  the  fissures 
are  usually  more  or  less  inclined,  these  crust-blocks  would  be  either 
rhomboidal  or  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  206,  A).  As  the  crust  rose  into 
an  arch  these  blocks  would  separate  (Fig.  206,  B).     As  soon  as  the 


zz 
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Fig.  206.— Diagrams  showing  how  Normal  Faults  are  probably  formed. 

tension  is  relieved  by  escape  of  elastic  vapors  or  lava  or  both,  the  blocks 
would  readjust  themselves  by  gravity  into  new  positions.  In  doing 
so  the  rhomboidal  blocks  ah  f  g  would  tilt  over  on  the  overhanging 
side  and  heave  up  on  the  obtuse-angle  side,  producing  in  every  case 
normal  faults,  and  the  wedge-shaped  blocks  c  d  e  would  sink  bodily 
lower  or  float  bodily  higher  according  as  the  base  of  the  wedge  was 
upward  or  downward,  producing  again  in  every  case  normal  faults,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  206,  C.  The  result  of  such  readjustment  of  crust-blocks 
is  admirably  shown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  structure  of  the  Basin  re- 
gion, and  especially  in  Southeastern  Oregon  (Fig.  207).     The  fractur- 


riG.  207.— Sketch  section  tlirongh  Wnmer  and  Absrt  Lakes,  S.  E.  Oregon  (after  Russell).     TF.  X., 
Warner  Lake;  A.  L.,  Abert  Lake  ;  Ck.  I'.,  Uhemaukan  Valley. 

ing  and  tilting  here  have  been  so  recent  (beginning  of  Quaternary) 
that  erosion  has  had  little  effect  in  modifying  the  orographic  forms. 
It  is  seen  that  the  upheaved  side  of  every  crust-block  forms  a  mount- 
ain ridge,  while  the  dropped  side  forms  a  valley  on  which  drainage 
waters  accumulate  to  form  a  lake. 
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Thus  where  fissures  are  formed  by  lateral  pressure  or  crushing,  re- 
verse faults  are  formed ;  but  where  they  are  formed  by  lateral  tension, 
or  stretching,  normal  faults  are  formed.* 

Section  2. — Mixeral  Yeixs. 

All  rocks,  but  especially  metamorphic  rocks  in  mountain-regions, 
are  seamed  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  as  if  broken  and  again 
mended,  as  if  wounded  and  again  healed.  All  such  seams  and  scars, 
of  whatever  nature  and  by  whatever  process  formed,  are  often  called 
by  the  general  name  of  reins.  It  is  better,  however,  that  dikes  and  so- 
called  granite-veins,  or  all  cases  of  fissures  filled  at  the  moment  of 
formation  by  igneous  injection,  should  be  separated  from  the  category 
of  veins.  True  veins,  then,  are  accumulations,  mostly  in  fissures,  of 
certain  mineral  matters  usually  in  a  purer  and  more  sparry  form  than 
they  exist  in  the  rocks.  The  accumulation  has  in  all  cases  taken  place 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  fissure,  and  by  a  slow  process. 

Kinds. — Thus  limited,  veins  are  of  three  kinds :  Veins  of  segrega- 
tion., reins  of  infiltration^  and  great  fissure-veins.  These  three,  how- 
ever, graduate  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  we  must  refer  any  particular  case.  Some  writers 
make  many  other  kinds,  but  these  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
varieties. 

1.  Veins  of  Segregation. — In  these  the  vein-matter  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  inclosing  rock.  Such  are  the  irregular  lines  of  granite 
in  granite,  the  lines  differing  from  the  inclosing  rock  only  in  color  or 
texture ;  also  irregular  veins  of  feldspar  in  granite  or  in  gneiss.  Under 
the  same  head  belong  also  the  irregular  streaks,  clouds,  and  blotches,  so 
common  in  marble.  In  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  line  of 
separation  between  the  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock — no  distinct  wall  to 
tlie  vein.  The  reason  is,  these  veins  are  not  formed  by  the  filling  of  a 
previously-existing  fissure,  but  by  the  segregation  of  certain  materials, 
in  certain  spots  and  along  certain  lines,  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
rock,  either  when  the  latter  was  in  plastic  condition  from  heat  and 
water,  or  else  by  means  of  percolating  water,  somewhat  as  concretions 
of  lime,  clay,  iron-ore,  and  flint,  are  formed  in  the  strata  (p.  188). 

2.  Veins  of  Infiltration. — Metamorphic  rocks  have,  probably  in  all 
cases,  been  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  pressure.  Besides  the  wide 
folds  into  which  such  rocks  are  thus  thrown  and  the  great  fissures  thus 
produced,  the  strata  are  often  broken  into  small  pieces  by  means  of  the 

*  Reade  has  shown  (Origin  of  Mountains,  chap,  viii)  that  crust-blocks  formed  by  ten- 
sion and  resting  on  nny  kind  of  ijielding  foundation,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  would  settle 
so  as  to  form  normal  faults.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  smaller  faults  of  this  kind 
may  be  formed  without  a  sub-crust  liquid. 
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squeezing  and  crushing.  The  small  fissures  thus  produced  are  often 
filled  by  lateral  xvcrdloii  from  the  walls,  or  else  by  slowly-percohitiug 
waters  holding  in  solution  the  more  soluble  matters  contained  in  the 
rocks.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  filling  of  cavities  left  by  imbedded 
organisms  (p.  103),  and  still  more  to  the  filling  of  vapor-blebs  in  ti-a])S 
and  lavas,  and  the  formation  of  agates  and  carnelian  amygdules  (p. 
215).  In  veins  of  this  kind,  therefore,  a  beautiful  rMon-structure  is 
often  produced  by  the  successive  deposition  of  different-colored  mate- 
rials on  the  walls  of  the  fissure.  Veins  of  this  kind  also,  since  they 
are  the  filling  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  have  diatinct  ivalls.  The 
filling  consists  most  commonly  of  silica  or  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Gash- 
veins  of  authors  are  probably  larger  veins  of  this  kind. 

3.  Fissure-  Veins. — These  are  fillings  of  the  great  fissures  produced 
by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  When  these  fissures  are  filled  at 
the  time  of  formation  by  igneous  injection,  they  are  called  dikes  ;  but 
if  subsequently  with  mineral  matter,  by  a  different  process,  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  they  are  fissure-veins.  These  veins,  therefore,  like 
dikes,  outcrop  over  the  surface  of  the  country  often  for  many  miles, 
fifty  or  more.  Like  dikes,  also,  they  are  often  many  yards  in  width,  and 
extend  to  unknown,  but  certainly  very  great,  depths.  Like  dikes  and 
fissures,  also,  they  occur  in  parallel  systems. 

Characteristics. — The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  veins  of 
this  class  are  their  size.,  their  continuity  for  great  distances  and  to 
great  depths,  and  their  occurrence  in  parallel  systems.  As  the  vein  is 
a  filli)ig  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  the  distinction  between  the 
vein  and  the  wall-rock  is  usually  quite  marked.  In  many  cases,  in 
fact,  the  vein-filling  is  separated  from  the  wall-rock  by  a  layer  of  tena- 
cious, clayey  matter  called  a  selvage.  The  selvage  is  probably  formed 
by  decomposition  of  the  wall-rock  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vein, 
by  circulating  water.  The  contents  of  fissure-veins  are  also  far  mure 
varied  than  those  of  other  classes. 

Metalliferous  Veins. — Some  metals,  particularly  iron,  occur  prin- 
cipally in  great  beds,  being  accumulated  by  a  process  already  described 
(p.  144).  Others,  especially  lead,  often  accumulate  in  fliit  cavities  be- 
tween the  strata,  especially  of  limestone.  But  most  metals  occur  in 
veins.  All  the  kinds  of  veins  mentioned  above  may  contain  metals, 
but  the  sefjrefjfttive  veins  are  usually  too  irregular  and  uncertain,  and 
the  infiltrutice  veins  too  small,  to  be  profitable.  True,  profitable  metal- 
liferous veins  are  almost  always  great  fissure-veins.  "We  will  speak, 
therefore,  principally  of  these,  and  the  further  description  of  fissure- 
veins  is  best  undertaken  under  this  head. 

Contents. — The  contents  of  metalliferous  veins  are  of  two  general 
kinds,  viz.,  vein-stuffs  and  ores.  The  principal  vein-stuffs  are  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime   (calc-spar),  carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  iron. 
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sulphate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar),  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor-spar). 
By  far  the  most  common  of  these  is  quartz,  and  next  is  calc-spar. 
Often,  however,  the  vein-stuff  is  an  aggregate  of  minerals  forming  a 
true  rock.  Nearly  the  whole  of  a  vein  consists  usually  of  vein-stuff. 
The  ore  exists  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  sometimes  forming  a 
central  rib  or  sheet,  as  if  deposited  last  (Fig.  208.  a  h) ;  sometimes  in 
irregular  isolated  masses  called  bunches  or  2}0ckets,  or  in  small  strings, 
or  grains,  ii-regularly  scattered  through  the  vein-stuff  and  extending 
often  a  little  way  into  the  wall-rock. 

The  chemical foryns  in  which  metals  occur  are  very  various;  some- 
times they  occur  as  pure  metal  (as  always  in  the  case  of  gold  and  plat- 
inum, and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  silver  and  copper),  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  metallic  oxides,  and  metallic 
carbonates.  Of  these  the  metalltc  sulphides  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  these  forms  are  comparatively 
very  insoluble.     The  same  is  true  of  the  vein-stuffs. 

Ribboned  Structure. — The  ribboned  or  banded  structure,  already 
spoken  of  under  Veins  of  Infiltration,  is  very  commonly  found  in  great 
fissure-veins.  This  structure  is  as  characteristic  of  veins  as  the  colum- 
nar structure  is  of  dikes.  The  layers  on  the  two  sides  usually  corre- 
spond to  each  other  (Pig.  208) ;  sometimes  the  successive  layers  are  of 
different  color,  giving  rise  to  a  beautiful,  striped  appearance.  Some- 
times the  successive  layers  on  both  sides  are  of  different  materials,  as 
in  Fig.  209,  in  which  the  central  rib,  d,  is  galena,  and  a  a,b  b,  c  c,  are 
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Fig.  209. 


Fig.  210. 


successive  layers  of  quartz,  fluor,  and  baryta.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of 
quartz-filling,  the  layers  are  agate,  except  the  center,  which  is  filled  up 
with  a  comb  of  interlocking  crystals,  as  in  Fig.  210.  The  same  occurs 
often  in  amygdules,  the  last  filling  being  crystalline.  Sometimes  there 
is  evidence  of  successive  openings  and  fillings,  as  in  Fig.  211,  where  a 
represents  quartz-crystals,  interlocking  in  the  center  and  based  on  agate 
layers,  b  b,  while  c  represents  quartz  with  disseminated  copper  pyrites. 
In  this  case  it  seems  probable  that  1  and  2  were  the  walls  when  the 
agate  and  quartz-filling  took  place,  and  that  afterward  the  fissure  was 
reopened  along  2,  so  that  the  walls  became  2  and  3,  and  the  new  fissure 
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thus  formed  was  filled  with  cupriferous  quartz.  The  same  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  21-2,  where  a,  5,  c,  d,  c,f,  are  successive  quartz-combs,  separated 
by  5,  3,  4,  5,  6,  which  are  clay  selvages,  and  therefore  old  walls. 


-4_'    J   * 
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Irregularities. — Although  more  regular  than  other  kinds,  yet  fis- 
sure-veins are  also  often  quite  irregular — sometimes  branching,  some- 
times narrowing  or  pinching  out  in  some  parts  and  widening  in  others 
(Fig.  213),  sometimes  dividing  and  again  coming  together,  and  thus 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  wall-rock  (Fig.  314).    Such  an  inclosed  mass 


Fig.  813.— Irregularities  in  Veins. 


Fig.  214. — Irregularities  in  Veins. 


of  country  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  vein  is  called  a  "Aorse."  Many  of 
these  irregularities  are  probably  the  result  of  movements  after  the  fis- 
sure was  formed,  or  even  after  it  was  filled.  Thus,  \t  a  I  c  d  (Fig.  213) 
be  one  wall  of  an  irregular  vein,  then  it  is  probable  that  a'  V  c'  d'  was 
the  original  position  of  this  wall ;  but,  hefore  it  was  filled,  it  slipped 
up  to  its  present  position.  Or,  an  open  fissure  may  pinch  together  in 
places  by  what  is  called  rrropiufi  of  the  strata  of  the  wall,  i.  e.,  a  mash- 
ing and  filling  in  by  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight.  Again, 
movements  may  reopen  a  fissure  after  it  is  filled.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
adhesion  of  the  filling  to  the  wall  is  strong,  portions  of  the  wall-rock 
are  torn  away ;  and,  if  a  second  filling  takes  place,  a  "  horse  "  is  formed. 
Thus  a  a  a  and  l  h  h  (Fig.  214)  represent  the  two  original  walls  of  an 
irregular  vein  ;  but  subsequent  movement  reopened  the  fissure  to  b'  V  V 
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and  tore  away  the  horse  H,  after  which  the  vein  was  again  filled.  Also 
crust-movements  may  form  not  only  a  single  clean  fissure,  but  some- 
times many  small,  irregular  fractures,  with  wall-rock  between.  Th-e 
filling  of  these,  form  irregular  veins  in  which  vein-stuif  is  often  inex- 
tricably mingled  with  country  rock.  The  vein  may  thus  be  filled  with 
a  troojJ  of  horses.  Finally,  in  some  rocks,  especially  limestone,  percolat- 
ing waters  will  hollow  out  passages  in  the  most  irregular  way.  These 
also  may  become  filled  with  vein-stuff  and  give  rise  to  irregular  veins. 
Veins,  of  course,  usually  intersect  the  strata ;  but  in  some  cases 
where  strata-planes  are  highly  inclined  the  opening  is  Ix'tween  these 
planes,  and  the  veins  are,  therefore,  conformable  with  them. 

Age. — The  relative  age  of  veins  in  the  same  region  is  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  dikes,  viz.,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 

intersect  each  other;  the  in- 
tersecting vein  being,  of  course, 
younger  than  the  intersected 
vein.  Thus  in  Fig.  215,  which 
is  a  section  of  a  hill-side  in 
Cornwall,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tin  vein,  «,  is  the  oldest,  since 
it  is  intersected  and  slipped  by 
all  the  others.  The  copper- 
vein,  b,  is  older  than  the  clay- 
j,ji,  215  filled    fissure,  c.     There   is   a 

fourth  fissure,  d,  newer  than 
a,  but  its  relation  to  b  and  c  is  not  shown  in  the  section. 

The  absolute  age  of  fissure-veins,  or  the  geological  period  in  which 
the  fissure  was  formed,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  stratified  rocks 
through  which  it  breaks.  The  lead-veins  of  Cornwall  (b  b,  Fig.  217) 
break  through  the  Cretaceous.  Their  fissures  were  probably  formed  by 
the  changes  or  oscillations  which  closed  the  Cretaceous  and  inaugurated 
the  Tertiary  period.  The  auriferous  veins  of  California  break  through 
the  Jurassic  ;  and,  as  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Sierras 
were  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  it  is  jDrobable  that  these  fissures 
were  formed  at  that  time  by  the  foldings  of  the  strata  consequent  upon 
the  jDushing  up  of  this  range.  The  filling,  of  course,  was  a  slow,  sub- 
sequent operation,  but  commenced  then. 

Surface-Clianges. — Mineral  veins  seldom  or  never  outcrop  on  the 
surface  in  the  condition  we  have  described  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  certain  changes  which  they  undergo  through  the  infiuence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  which  render  their  aj)pearance  along  their  out- 
crop quite  different  from  that  of  the  same  vein  at  some  depth  below. 
A  knowledge  of  these  changes  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.     They  are,  however,  extremely  various,  differing  not  only 
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according  to  the  metallic  contents,  but  also  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vein-stuffs,  and  therefore  must  be  learned  by  observation  in  each 
country.     We  will  give  three  of  the  most  constant  as  illustrations. 

Cupriferous  Veins. — The  original  form  in  which  copper  seems  to 
exist  in  veins  is  copper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
(CuFeSJ.  Xow,  along  the  iach  or  outcrop  of  copper-veins,  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  the  vein  usually  contains  no  copper  at  all,  but 
consists  of  vein-stuff  (more  or  less  changed,  according  to  its  nature), 
among  which  are  scattered  masses  of  a  dark  reddish  or  brownish 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  in  a  Jiijht,  spongy  condition.  This  peculiar 
form  of  peroxide  of  iron,  so  characteristic  of  the  outcroj)  of  copper- 
veins,  is  called  by  the  Cornish  miners  gossan,  and  by  the  German  and 
French  miners  iron  hat  [eiserner  hut  ;  clitipcau  defer).  Below  the  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  agencies  the  vein  is  in  its  original  condition,  i.  e., 
consists  of  vein-stone  containing  disseminated  masses  of  copper  pyrites. 
Just  at  the  junction,  of  the  changed  with  tlie  unchanged  vein — i.  e., 
running  along  the  back  of  the  vein  at  a  depth  varying  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet — occur  rich  accumulations  of  copper,  as  native  copper,  red 
and  black  oxides  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  etc. 
These  facts  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  216,  which  is  a  section  of  the  Duck, 

town  mines  of  Tennessee.  The 
irregular  line,  s  .s,  is  the  out- 
line of  a  hill,  along  the  crest  of 
which  the  vein  outcrops ;  the 
part  h  consists  almost  wholly 
of  gossan,  with  only  small 
masses  of  quartz-vein  stuff  ;  a 
if.  the  rich  accumulation  of 
copper  ore,  here  about  two  or 
three  feet  thick  ;  and  c  is  the 
unchanged  vein,  consisting  of 
vein-stuff,  inclosing  arsenical 
pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites  in 
very  large  quantities. 
These  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  follows :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gossan  represents  copper  pyrites,  from  which  the  copper 
has  been  entirely  washed  out,  leaving  the  iron  in  an  oxidized  condition. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  copper  from  h  (and  probably  from  much  more 
than  i,  for  the  process  of  denudation  has  gone  on  pan  passu  with  the 
process  of  leaching)  has  been  leached  out  and  accumulated  at  a.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  probable  that  the  process  was  as  follows  :  When  copper 
pyrites  is  exposed  to  moist  air  it  slowly  oxidizes  into  sulphates  of  iron 
and  copper  (CuFeS2+80=FeSO,+Cu.S()^).  The  iron  sulphate  (prob- 
ably assisted  by  reaction  with  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates)  quickly 


Fig.  216.— Bncktown  (Tennessee)  Copper  Ve.n,  show- 
ing Surface-Changes  (after  SaffordJ. 
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passes  into  ferric  oxide  and  is  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  while  the 
copper  sulphate  is  carried  dovyuward.  This  much  seems  certain,  but, 
by  what  subsequent  process  the  copper  takes  all  the  forms  actually 
found  at  a,  is  little  understood,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  car- 
bonate is  produced  by  the  reaction,  on  the  sulphate,  of  waters  contain- 
ing alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime.* 

Plumbiferous  Veins. — The  natural  or  original  form  in  which  lead 
occurs  in  veins  is  sulpliide  of  lead,  or  galena.  But  along  the  backs  or 
outcrops  of  lead- veins  it  is  found  more  commonly  as  carbonate.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  Lead  occurs  mostly  in  veins  inter- 
secting, or  in  sheets  between,  strata  of  limestones.  It  is  probable  that 
the  galena  (PbS)  is  oxidized  by  meteoric  agencies  and  becomes  sulphate 
(PbSOJ,  and  then  the  sulphate,  by  reaction  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  the  wall-rock  or  from  the  calc-spar  of  the  vein-stuff,  be- 
comes carbonate,  thus:  PbSO,+CaC03=PbC03+CaSO,.  In  proof 
of  this  process  it  is  stated  f  that  galena,  thrown  out  of  the  old  mines  of 
Derbyshire  among  rubbish  of  limestone,  has  all,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
been  changed  into  carbonate.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  lead  veins  masses  of  sulphide  changed  011  tlie  outside  into  carbonate. 

Auriferous  Quartz- Veins. — Gold  is  found  either  in  quartz-veins,  in- 
tersecting metamorphic  slates  (quartz-mines)  or  in  gravel-drifts  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  (placer-mines).  Originally  it  existed  in  the  quartz- 
veins  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphides,  particularly  the  sul- 
phide of  iron  (pyrites).  If  the  pyrites  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
gold  is  left  as  minnte  threads  and  crystals.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  exists 
in  minute  threads  and  crystals  scattered  through  the  pyrites.  ISTow, 
when  such  a  vein  is  exposed  to  meteoric  agencies,  the  pyrites  is  oxi- 
dized, partly  as  soluble  sulphate,  and  carried  away,  and  partly  as  insol- 
uble reddish  peroxide,  which  remains.  J  The  quartz- vein  stone  is,  there- 
fore, left  in  a  honey-comb  condition  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites,  and 
more  commonly  stained  of  a  rusty  color  by  the  peroxide.  Among  the 
cells  of  this  rusty  cellular  quartz  the  gold  is  found  in  minute,  sharp 
grains,  evidently  left  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites.  Hence,  in  an 
auriferous  quartz-vein,  along  the  outcrop  to  a  depth  of  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  (i.  e.,  as  far  as  meteoric  agencies  extend)  gold  is  found  free  in 
small  grains  among  the  cellular  quartz  ;  but  below  the  reach  of  these 
agencies  it  is  inclosed  in  the  undecomposed  pyrites. 

Placer-Mines. — If  a  mountain-slope,  along  which  outcrop  auriferous 
quartz-veins,  be  subjected  to  powerful  erosion  by  water-currents,  then 

*  Bischof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  iii,  p.  509. 

f  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Observer,  p.  794. 

X  Probably  the  iron  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  the  condition  of  sulphate,  then  reduced  to 
carbonate  by  water  containing  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  lastly  per- 
oxidized  by  exchanging  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  (Bischof), 
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in  the  stream-beds  will  be  found  gravel- drifts,  composed  partly  of  the 
country  rock  and  partly  of  the  quartz  vein-stone.  Among  the  gravel 
will  be  found  particles  of  gold,  washed  out  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
veins.  By  the  sorting  power  of  water  the  heavy  gold  particles  are  apt 
to  accumulate  mostly  near  the  bed  of  the  gravel-deposit  (bed-rock). 
These  gravel-deposits  are  the  placers.  In  these,  the  gold-particles,  like 
the  stone-fragments,  are  always  rounded  and  worri  by  attrition. 

Some  Important  Laws  affecting  the   Occurrence  and  the  Richness  of 
Metalliferous  Veins. 

1.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mostly  in  distitried  and  hiyldy-meta- 
morphic  regions,  where  the  strata  are  tilted,  and  folded,  and  metamor- 
phosed. The  tilting  and  folding  are  necessary  to  the  formation  ot  fis- 
sures j  and  the  conditions  under  which  metamorphism  takes  place  seem 
necessary  for  the  suhseqaent  fillitig  with  mineral  matter.  Mineral  veins, 
therefore,  occur  mostly  in  'mountain  regions,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  more 
or  less  obvious  evidences  of  igneous  agency.  Lead-veins  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  They  are  often  found  in  undisturbed  regions 
where  the  rocks  are  entirely  unchanged.  The  rich  lead-mines  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Jlissouri,  are  notable  examples,  the  country  rock  being 
horizontal,  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  Palaeozoic  era. 

3.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mostly  in  the  older  rocks.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  no  profitable  veins  occur  above  the  Trias.  This 
rule,  which  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the  older  geologists, 
is  not  so  regarded  now.  There  seems  to  be  no  close  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  metalliferous  veius  and  simple  age  alone ;  the  con- 
nection is  rather  with  metamorphism.  Metamorphism,  as  we  have  seen, 
(p.  219),  is  most  common  in  the  older  rocks,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  exceptional  as  we  pass  upward.  The  occurrence  of  metalliferous 
veins  follows  the  same  law.  But  when  the  newer  rocks  are  metamor- 
phic,  they  are  as  likely  to  contain  veins  as  are  rocks  of  the  older  series. 
The  metalliferous  veins  of  California  occur  in  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
even  Tertiary  strata ;  but  these  strata  ire  there  highly  metamorphic,  and 
strongly  folded.  In  Bohemia,  also,  and  elsewhere,  metalliferous  veins 
occur  in  the  higher  series  (Phillips's  Geology,  p.  549). 

3.  Parallel  veins  are  apt  to  have  similar  metallic  contents,  while  veins 
running  in  different  directions  (unless  sometimes  at  right  angles)  are  apt 
to  contain  different  metallic  contents.  Thus,  the  nearly  east-and-west 
lodes  of  Cornwall,  a  a  a  and  c  c  (Fig.  217),  contain  tin  and  copper, 
while  the  north-and-south  courses,  h  b,  contain  leail  and  iron.  The  au- 
riferous veins  of  California  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  Sier- 
ras, except  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  these.  The 
reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  parallel  fissures  belong  to  the  same  system, 
and  were  therefore  formed  at  the  same  time,  broke  through  the  same 
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strata,  and  were  filled  under  similar  conditions,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  materials ;  while  fissures  running  in  different  directions  (unless  in 
some  cases  at  right  angles,  p.  228)  were  probably  formed  at  different 


Pig.  217.— Map  of  Cornwall;  a  and  c,  tin  and  copper;  b,  lead  and  iron. 

times,  broke  through  different  strata,  and  were  filled  under  different 
conditions.  Thus,  the  east-and-west  veins  of  Cornwall,  a  a,  are  pre- 
triassic ;  the  north-east  and  south-west  veins,  c  c,  break  through  the 
Trias,  and  are  therefore  post-triassic,*  while  the  north-and-south  veins 
break  through  the  Cretaceous.  The  auriferous  veins  of  California  all 
break  through  the  Jurassic ;  they,  or  their  fissures,  were  probably  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  viz.,  at  the  time  of  pushing  up  of  the  Sierras. 

4.  A  change  of  country  rock  of  an  outcropping  vein  is  apt  to  deter- 
mine some  change,  either  in  the  contents  or  in  the  richness  of  the  vein. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  that  close  connection  between  the  nature  of 
the  country  rock  and  the  vein-contents  which  obtains  in  infiltrative 
veins.  The  reason  is,  that  infiltrative  veins  derive  their  contents  entirely 
from  the  wall-rock  on  either  side,  while  fissure- veins  derive  their  contents 
from  all  the  strata  through  which  they  break,  even  to  great  depths,  and 
especially  from  the  deeper  strata.  The  nature  of  the  surface  or  country 
rock  is,  therefore,  only  one  factor,  determining  the  vein-contents. 

5.  Metallic  veins  are  usually  richer  near  their  point  of  intersection 
with  granite  or  with  an  igneous  dike,  especially  if  the  strata  have 
suffered  metamorphism.  This  shows  the  influence  of  such  heat  as  is 
present  in  metamorphism,  in  determining  the  metallic  contents. 

6.  If  two  veins  cross  each  other,  especially  if  at  small  angle,  one  or 
both  are  apt  to  be  richer  at  the  point  of  crossing.  No  sufficient  reason 
has  been  given  for  this  law.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  reaction  of 
waters  bearing  different  materials  circulating  in  the  two  fissures. 


■  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Observer,  p.  VST. 
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7.  Since  veins  are  the  fillings  of  fissures,  they  arc  often  slijiped  by 
each  other  or  by  dikes  or  by  simple  unfilled  fissurc^s.  If  a  metalliferoufe 
vein  is  thus  slipped,  according  to  the  law  of  slips  already  given  (p.  231) 
the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  has  usually  gone  upward,  and  the  hanging  wall 
dropped  downward.  The  great  importance  of  this  law  in  practical 
mining  is  sufficiently  obvious.  All  the  slips  of  Fig.  215,  except  that 
made  by  the  fissure  c,  follow  this  law. 

8.  Tlie  surface-indiratlons  are  to  be  learned  by  attentive  observa- 
tion in  each  case.  \\'e  have  already  given  these  iu  the  case  of  copper, 
lead,  and  gold. 

Tlicory  of  MvtaJUfi'rous  Veins. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which, and  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which,  fissures  have  been  filled  with  mineral  matter,  is  yet,  un- 
fortunately, very  imperfect.  Many  vague  and  crude  theories  have  been 
proposed.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  have  been  filled  in  the  man- 
ner of  dikes  and  granite  veins,  by  igneous  injection  ;  others,  that  these 
fissures,  opening  below  into  the  regions  of  incandescent  heat,  have  been 
filled  by  suUimation,  i.  e.,  by  vaporization  of  certain  materials  and 
their  condensation  in  the  fissures  above.  Some  suppose  that  electric 
currents,  such  as  are  known  by  observation  to  traverse  certain  veins, 
have  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  transference  and  accumulation  of  the 
mineral  matter.  These  three  theories  may  be  dismissed  as  being  un- 
tenable or  else  as  too  hypothetical.  Still  others  have  thought  that  great 
fissures  have  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  smaller  fissures,  and  cav- 
ities of  every  kind  found  in  the  rocks,  viz.,  by  infiltration  of  soluble 
matters  from  the  fissured  rocks.  There  is  certainly  considerable  anal- 
ogy between  small  infiltrative  veins  and  great  fissure-veins  in  their 
mode  of  formation ;  yet  there  is  a  decided  difference.  The  fillings 
of  infiltrative  veins  are  derived,  in  each  part,  entirely  from  the  bound- 
ing rock  on  either  side.  The  fissure  is  filled  by  a  Jatend  secretion 
from  its  walls ;  the  broken  rocks  heal  themselves  "  by  first  intention  " 
by  means  of  a  plasma  oozing  from  the  sides.  But  great  fissure-veins 
derive  their  contents  in  each  part  from  etll  the  strata  to  great  depths, 
and  especially  from  the  deeper  strata.  Hence  the  contents  of  these 
veins  are  far  more  varied. 

Outliii3  of  the  Most  Probable  Theory. — The  contents  of  mineral 
veins  seem  to  have  been  deposited  from  hot  alkdliiie  solutions  coming 
up  through  fissures;  in  other  words,  from  liot  aUii/Iiiie  s/iriiir/s.  "We 
will  attempt  to  show  this  first  for  the  vein-stuff's,  especially  quartz,  and 
then  for  the  metallic  ores,  especially  the  metallic  sulphides. 

Vein-Stuffs.^l.  T/ieij  were  deposited  from  solutions,  (a.)  The  rib- 
bon-structure and  the  interlocked  crystals  (Figs.  210,  211)  suggest  at 
once  successive  deposition  from  solution,  csi)ocially  as  a  similar  structure 
occurs  in  the  fillings  of  cavities  of  all  kinds,  which  could  not  have  been 
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filled  in  any  other  way.  (b.)  Quartz  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all 
vein-stuffs.  Now,  as  already  explained  (p.  234),  there  are  two  varieties 
of  silica — one  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2-2,  the  other  2'6.  The  dry 
way  produces  only  quartz-glass,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-2, 
while  the  variety  of  specific  gravity  2-6,  or  true  quartz,  can  not  be 
formed  except  by  the  humid  way.*  In  fact,  this  variety,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  always  produced  by  sloiv  deposition  from  solution.  Now,  the 
quartz  of  veins  is  always  the  variety  2-6,  and  therefore  was  produced 
by  slow  deposit  from  solution.  The  beautiful  crystals  so  often  found 
in  veins  could  be  produced  in  no  other  way.  (c.)  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  224)  that  fluid  cavities  are  a  proof  of  formation  by  humid  pro- 
cess. Now,  such  fluid  cavities  are  especially  abundant  in  vein-stuffs 
generally.  They  are  best  seen  in  quartz-vein  stuffs,  because  of  their 
transparency,  (d.)  Not  only  quartz  but  many  other  minerals  found 
among  vein-stuffs  are  of  such  nature  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
understand  how  they  could  have  been  formed  except  by  the  humid 
way,  as  they  will  not  stand  fusing  temperature. 

2.  The  solutions  were  hot.  (a.)  Fissures  running  deep  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth  could  hardly  remain  empty  of  water.  But  from 
their  great  depth  the  contained  waters  must  be  hot.  The  solvent 
power  of  water,  when  heated  to  high  temperature  under  pressure,  is 
well  known.  Scarcely  any  substance  wholly  resists  it.  (b.)  The  fluid 
cavities  found  in  quartz  and  other  vein-stuffs  are  not  usually  entirely 
filled,  but  contain  a  small  vacuous  space.  Such  a  vacuous  sjDace  indi- 
cates (p.  225)  that  the  inclosed  liquid  was  at  high  temperature  at  the 
time  of  being  inclosed,  and  has  since  contracted  on  cooling.  By  heat- 
ing the  mineral  until  the  cavity  fills  and  the  vacuous  space  disappears, 
we  ascertain  the  temperature  of  deposit.  Now,  by  this  process  the 
temperature  of  deposit  of  vein-minerals  has  been  ascertained  to  vary 
from  ordinary  temperatures  even  up  to  300°  and  350°. f  (c.)  The  in- 
variable association  of  metalliferous  veins  with  metamorphism  demon- 
strates the  agency  of  heat. 

3.  Tlie  solutions  were  alkaline. — Alkaline  carbonates  and  alkaline 
sulphides  are  the  only  natural  solvents  of  quartz,  the  commonest  of 
vein-stuffs.  Moreover,  when  these  waters  contain  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  dissolve  also  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  baryta,  iron,  etc.,  the  next  most  common  forms  of  vein-stuffs.  In 
California  and  Nevada  such  hot  alkaline  carbonate  and  alkaline  sul- 
phide springs  abound,  and  are  daily  depositing  silica  (quartz)  and  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  of  iron,  and  even  in  some  cases  filling  fissures. 

*  Recently  under  peculiar  conditions  crystallized  quartz  of  specific  gravity  2'6  has  been 
formed  by  dry  fusion. — American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi,  p.  155,  1878. 
f  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiv,  p.  453,  et  seq. 
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Metallic  Ores. — There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  tliat,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  vein-stutls  have  been  deposited  from  hot  allialine  solu- 
tions. Now,  it  is  evident,  from  their  intimate  association  with  the  vein- 
stuffs,  that  the  metalUc  ores  must  have  been  deposited  from  tliu  same 
solution.  The  exact  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  chemical  reaction 
is  still  very  doubtful.  We  may  imagine  many  by  either  of  which  the 
deposit  might  take  place:  1.  Mdallic  sulphides  are  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  ore,  and  even  when  other  forms  exist  we  may  in  many 
cases  trace  them  to  sulphide  as  their  original  form  (p.  239,  et  seq.).  But 
metallic  sulphides  are  slightly  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and  these 
latter  are  often  found  associated  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  hot  springs 
(solfataras),  as  in  California  and  elsewhere.  Such  waters  would  hold 
in  solution  silica,  carbonates  of  lime,  etc.,  and  metallic  sulphides,  and, 
coming  up  through  fissures,  would  deposit  them  both  by  cooling  and  by 
relief  of  pressure.  Or,  3.  Alkaline  carbonate  waters  holding  in  solu- 
tion silica  and  lime  carbonate  for  vein-stone,  and  also  containing  alka- 
line sulphide,  meeting  and  mingling  in  the  same  fissure  with  other  waters 
containing  metallic  sulphates,  by  reaction  would  precipitate  metallic 
sulphides  (NaS+MSO,=]SraSO^-|-iIS).  This  seems  to  be  the  reaction 
by  which  the  inky  waters  of  some  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  California 
geysers  are  formed.  Or,  3.  The  alkaline  carbonates  still  remaining  for 
vein-stone,  metallic  sulphates,  in  solution  in  the  same  waters  villi 
organic  matter,  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  metallic  sulphide, 
which,  being  insoluble,  would  be  deposited.*  Or,  4.  Alkaline  sulphide 
waters  holding  metallic  sulphides  and  organic  matters  in  solution — the 
acids  of  organic  decomposition  (humus  acids)  would  neutralize  the 
alkalinity  and  deposit  the  metallic  sulphide.  For  greater  clearness  we 
annex  a  table  expressing  these  processes : 

l.Alk.S-l-MS  in  sol"  deposit  MS  by  cooling. 

2.  Alk.S  +  MSO,  meeting     "     MS  "     reaction. 

3.  MS04  +  org°mat'  "     J/5  "     reduction. 

4.  Alk.S  -t-  MS  -1-  org"  mat'  insol"  deposit  MShj  neutralization. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  place 
these  reactions  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  but  in  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  great  fissures  have  been 
filled  by  deposit  from  hot  alkaline  waters  holding  various  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  more  insohthle  substances  are  deposited  in 
the  vein,  while  the  more  soluble  reach  the  surface  as  mineral  springs. 

*  It  might  at  first  seem  that  there  is  a  chemical  difficulty  in  this  case — that  metallic 
sulphate  can  not  coexist  in  solution  with  alkaline  carbonate,  but  would  be  precipitated  as 
metallic  carbonate.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  reaction  would  not  take  place  in  a  weak 
metallic  solution,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  since  in  this  case  the  metallic 
carbonate  is  soluble. 


Alk.OOs-l-nCOa-l- 
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This  view  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  hot  alka- 
line springs  in  California  and  Xevada.  The  Steamboat  Springs,  near 
Virginia  City,  Nevada  (so  called  from  the  periodic  eruption  of  hot 
water  and  steam),  come  up  through  fissures  in  comparatively  recent 
volcanic  rock.  The  waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  deposit  silica  in 
abundance.  By  this  deposit  the  fissures  are  gradually  filling  up  and 
forming  veins.  Some  fissures  are  now  partially  and  some  entirely  filled. 
The  ribbon-structure  in  some  cases  is  perfect.  Moreover,  sulphides  of 
several  of  the  metals,  viz.,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and  zinc,  have 
been  found  in  the  quartz-vein  stuff.  Here,  then,  we  have  true  metalli- 
ferous veins  forming  under  our  very  eyes.*  So  also  at  Sulphur  Bank, 
Lake  County,  California,  hot  alkaline  sulphide  waters,f  coming  up  from 
beneath,  deposit  both  silica  and  cinnabar  in  small,  irregular  fissures 
and  cavities,  forming  quartz-veins  containing  cinnabar.  The  deposit 
is  so  recent  that  the  silica  is  sometimes  still  in  a  soft,  hydrated  con- 
dition, which  cuts  like  cheese.  J; 

After  this  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  metalliferous  veins, 
we  are  now  in  position  to  state  more  clearly  their  mode  of  formation. 
Meteoric  waters,  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  any  direc- 
tion— downward,  upward,  or  laterally — deposit  slightly  soluble  matters 
in  their  course,  in  cracks,  cavities,  or  great  fissures,  forming  fossil  casts, 
geodes,  amygdules,  infiltration-veins,  and  fissure-veins.  As  to  direction, 
the  vjJ-coming  waters,  especially  in  metamorphic  and  volcanic  regions, 
deposit  most  freely,  and  are  most  metalliferous,  because  they  are  hot  and 
often  alkaline,  and  therefore  most  powerful  solvents,  and,  of  course,  cool 
gradually  on  apjoroaching  the  surface.  But  that  downward  percolating 
waters  may  also  deposit  metallic  ores  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these 
are  sometimes  found  depending,  like  stalactites,  from  the  roofs  of  cavi- 
ties.* As  to  the  different  kinds  of  veins,  those  of  great  fissures  are 
most  prolific,  because  these  fissures  are  the  highways  of  water  from 
the  heated  depths.  But  every  kind  of  water-way  will  receive  deposits ; 
and,  as  the  kinds  of  these  are  infinitely  various  and  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  each  other,  so  also  will  be  the  veins  which  fill  them. 
The  02')en  fissure  is  the  easiest  and  therefore  the  most  traveled  high- 
way. In  these,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  perfect  type  of  veins,  with 
their  banded  structure  and  their  selvages,  their  great  size  and  conti- 
nuity. But  in  many  cases  crust-movements  produce  only  incipient  fis- 
sures, i.  e.,  a  loosening  of  the  rock-cohesion,  along  planes  affected  with 

*  Arthur  Phillips.  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  194;  and  Philosophical 
Magazine,  1872,  vol.  xlii,  p.  401. 

f  The  water  in  this  mine  is  176°  Fahr. — Becker. 

\  Le  Conte,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  23,  1882. 

*  Schmidt,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi,  p.  502,  1881.  Chamberlin's  Geol- 
ogy of  Wisconsin,  vol.  iii,  p.  495. 
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a  multitude  of  small  cracks,  with  country  rock  between.  These 
loosened  planes  become  also  water-ways,  and,  by  deposit,  form  those 
irregular  veins  so  common  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  cinnabar- 
veins  of  California.  Or,  again,  crust-movements  may  produce  not 
clean  ojjen-  fissures,  but  rather  planes  of  shattered  rock  like  fissures 
filled  with  rubble.  Deposit  in  such  a  water-way  forms  a  breccia  of 
country  rock,  cemented  with  vein-stuff.  Or,  again,  in  certain  country 
rocks  soluble  in  water,  especially  limestones,  the  rock  is  dissolved  along 
the  water-way,  and  the  vein-stuff  deposited  pari  passu,  giving  rise  to 
what  are  called  subxtitution-ccins.  In  short,  once  conceive  clearly  that 
mineral  veins  are  filled  water-ways,  and  all  these  complex  phenomena 
solve  themselves.  Even  porous  rocks  like  sandstones,  because  of  their 
porosity,  become  the  depositaries  of  vein-stuff,  though  not  in  paying 
quantities,  except  along  lines  or  planes  where  water-transit  is  more 
easy  and  abundant.  Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  the  silver- 
bearing  and  copper-bearing  sandstones  of  Utah  and  Xew  Mexico.* 

Thus  there  seems  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  metalliferous 
veins  are  deposits  from  solutions  in  water-ways  of  any  kind,  but  mostly 
from  hot  alkaline  solutions  coming  up  through  great  fissures.  It  is 
only  the  exact  chemical  reaction  which  is  yet  obscure.  The  work  of 
the  geologist  is  all  but  complete ;  the  problem  must  now  be  turned  over 
to  the  chemist.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  to  consider  separately  the  auriferous  veins  of  California,  and 
apply  to  them  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

Auriferous  Veins  of  California. — Gold  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble 
of  substances,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  veins  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  solution  theory.  The 
only  free  solvent  of  gold  is  a  solution  oifree  chlorine;  but  this  does 
not  exist  in  IS'ature.  Nevertheless,  gold  is  known  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  the  salts,  especially  the  persalts  of  iron.  It  is  also  qjtite  soluble 
as  gold  sulphide  in  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  usual  solvents  of  gold  are  iron  sulphates,  and  especially  alkaline  sul- 
phides. There  is  also  a  silicate  of  gold,  which,  according  to  Bischof,  is 
slightly  soluble  under  certain  conditions. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  auriferous  quartz- veins  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  deposited  from  hot  solutions.  These  veins  exhibit  in 
many  cases  the  characteristic  ribbon-structure.  They  exhibit  also  the 
tvater-cavities  characteristic  of  deposits  from  solutions,  and  the  vacuous 
spaces,  indicating  that  the  solutions  were  hot.  By  actual  experiment,f 
the  temperatures  at  which  the  vacuous  spaces  disappear,  and  therefore 
at  which  the  deposit  took  place,  have  been  ascertained — ^being  180°, 


*  Cazin,  Newberry,  etc.,  Report  on  Nacimiento  Copper  Miaea  of  New  Mexico. 
f  Arthur  Phillips,  ibid. 
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212°,  350°  F.,  and  even  more.  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  associated  metallic  sulphides  were  deposited  from  the  same  solu- 
tions as  the  vein-stufis,  for  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  the  latter. 
But  the  gold,  as  already  stated  (p.  240),  exists  as  minute  crystals  and 
threads  of  metal  inclosed  in  the  sulphide  of  iron,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  deposited  from  the  same  solution  as  the  iron.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  gold  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  that  the  sulphate  was  deoxidized,  and  became  insoluble  sulphide 
and  precipitated ;  and  that  the  gold  thus  set  free  from  solution  was 
entangled  in  the  sulphide  at  the  moment  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
latter.  Or  else,  and  more  probably,  the  gold  was  dissolved  as  sulphide 
along  with  iron  sulphide  in  an  alkaline  sulphide  solution  and  deposited 
by  reactions  1  or  4  given  on  page  245,  the  gold,  on  account  of  its  feeble 
affinities,  giving  up  its  sulphur  at  the  moment  of  its  deposit.* 

There  are  some  phenomena  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  gold 
in  the  iron  sulphides  of  the  deejj  placers  which  seem  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  view.f  The  deep  placers  of  California  are  gravel-drifts  in  an- 
cient river-beds,  covered  up  by  lava-flows  100  to  200  feet  thick.  These 
placers  are  worked  by  running  tunnels  beneath  the  basaltic  lava  until 


w  '  s 

Pig.  218. — Section  across  Table  Mountain,  Tuolnmne  Connty,  California:  i,  lava;  (?,  gravel;  S,  8, 
elate;  i?,  old  river-bed;  i?',  present  river-bed. 

the  river-gravel  is  reached.  ISTow,  the  waters  percolating  through  these 
lava-flows  and  reaching  the  subjacent  gravels  are  charged  with  alkali 
from  the  lava.  These  alkaline  waters  are  also  charged  with  silica 
from  the  same  source.  Hence,  the  drift-wood  of  these  ancient  rivers 
has  all  been  silicified  by  these  siliceous  waters.  The  gravels  are  also  in 
many  places  cemented  by  the  same  material.  These  percolating  waters 
have  evidently  also  contained  iron ;  for  in  contact  with  the  silicified 
wood  is  often  found  iron  sulphide.  There  are  two  ways,  in  either  of 
which  we  may  imagine  the  gold  to  have  been  deposited.  It  may  have 
been  in  solution  in  the  iron  sulphate ;  or  else,  along  with  the  iron  in 
alkaline  sulphide.  Following  out  the  process  on  the  first  supposition, 
while  the  wood  decayed  it  was  partly  replaced  by  silica  and  partly  by 
iron  sulphide  produced  by  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate  by  organic  mat- 
ter (p.  193).     The  gravel  has  also  in  some  places  been  cemented  by 


*  Gold  is  soluble  in  sodium  sulphide,  probably  as  gold  sulphide. — Becker. 
f  Arthur  Phillips,  ibid. 
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iron  sulphide  reduced  from  solution  in  a  similar  way.  Now,  both  in 
this  petrifying  and  in  this  cementing  sulphide  of  iron  is  found  (by  so- 
lution in  nitric  acid)  gold:  sometimes  in  ruundcd  t/riiins,  and  there- 
fore simply  inclosed  drift-gold  ;  but  also  sometimes  in  vu'/tii/c  cri/s/rds 
and  tlifi'ddx,  exactly  as  in  the  sulphide  of  the  undecomposed  quartz- 
vein.  Evidently,  this  gold  has  been  deposited  from  a  solution  of  sul- 
pluite  of  iron  at  the  moment  of  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  sul- 
phide. The  process  was  probably  as  follows:  Percolating  water  oxi- 
dized iron  sulphide  and  took  it  into  solution  as  sulphate.  This  solu- 
tion coming  in  contact  with  drift-gold  dissolved  it,  but,  subsequently, 
coming  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter,  was  again  deoxidized 
and  deposited  as  sulphide ;  and  the  gold  crystallizing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment is  inclosed.*  Or  following  out  the  process  on  the  second  suppo- 
sition, gold  sulphide  in  solution  in  alkaline  sulphide,  coming  in  contact 
with  decaying  wood,  would  be  deposited  by  neutralization  of  the  alkali 
along  with  other  metallic  sulphides  present  and  be  entangled  with  them. 
But,  on  account  of  its  feeble  affinities,  the  gold  would  give  up  its  sul- 
phur either  to  the  alkaline  sulphide  or  to  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  be 
deposited  in  a  metallic  form.  Now,  a  similar  reaction  would  take  place 
in  a  fissure,  and  form  a  gold-bearing  vein.  In  fact,  the  sub-lava  gravels 
may  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  water-way  or  fissure  with  its  walls 
through  which  water  circulates  and  deposits. 

Suppose,  then,  we  have  hot  water  containing  alkaline  carbonate  and 
alkaline  sulphide,  holding  in  solution  silica  and  metallic  sulphides, 
among  them  gold  sulphide,  and  coming  upward  through  a  fissure.  By 
any  of  the  reactions  on  page  24.5,  e.  g.,  by  cooliiig,  silica  would  deposit 
as  quartz  vein-stuff  and  the  gold  would  deposit  with  other  metallic 
sulphides,  giving  up,  however,  its  sulphur  in  the  act  of  deposition,  as 
before  explained.  If  the  alkaline  waters  contained  no  other  metallic 
sulphide  but  gold  sulphide,  then  the  gold,  giving  up  its  sulphur  to  the 
alkaline  sulphide,  would  be  found  in  form  of  metallic  gold  inclosed  in 
the  quartz  vein-stuff. 

Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Circulation. — We  have  said  that  the 
iron  sulphate  comes  from  oxidation  of  sulphide,  but  also  the  sulphide 
from  the  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate.  This  is  only  another  example 
of  a  perpetual  cycle  of  changes.  Again,  the  gold  in  the  veins  is  leached 
from  the  strata ;  the  strata  doubtless  received  it  from  the  sea,  for  small 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea- water;  but,  again,  doubt- 
less the  sea  received  it  from  the  rocks,  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
perpetual  cycle  of  changes. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  there  has  evidently  been  an 
increasing  concentration  and  availability  of  gold  and  other  metals.    In 

*  Arthur  PhillipB,  ibid. 
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the  strata  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  to  be  undetectable ;  it  is  thence 
carried  and  concentrated  in  veins  in  a  more  available  form ;  it  is  next 
set  free  along  the  backs  of  these  veins  in  a  still  more  available  form ; 
it  is  last  carried  down  by  currents  along  with  other  materials,  neatly 
sorted,  and  deposited  in  ^j/acers  in  a  form  the  most  available  of  all. 

Sectiojj  3. — Mountains  :  theik  Okigin"  and  Structure. 

Mountains  are  often  regarded  as  types  of  permanence.  We  speak  of 
the  everlasting  hills.  The  first  lesson  taught  by  geology  is  that  all 
things,  even  the  most  stable,  are  slowly  changing.  In  this  section  we 
treat  of  the  origin,  growth,  maturity,  decay,  and  death — in  a  word,  the 
whole  life-history  of  mountains. 

Mountains  are  the  glory  of  our  earth,  the  culminating  points  of 
its  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty.  But  few  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  so,  only  because  they  are  also  the  culminating  points,  the  theatres 
of  greatest  activity,  of  all  geological  agencies.  The  study  of  mountains 
is  therefore  of  absorbing  interest  not  only  to  the  poet  and  painter,  but 
also  and  especially  to  the  geologist,  because  it  furnishes  the  key  to 
many  of  the  obscurest  problems  of  dynamical  geology. 

But  we  are  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject  by  a  difficulty 
arising  from  the  loose  use  of  the  term  mountain.  This  term  is  used 
for  every  conspicuous  elevation  above  the  general  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  whatever  may  be  its  dimensions  or  its  mode  of  origin. 
Thus  we  apply  it  to  a  whole  system  of  ranges,  such  as  the  Eocky- 
Mountain  system,  or  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalayas ;  or  to  each  compo- 
nent range  of  such  a  system,  such  as  the  Sierra  or  the  Wahsatch  ;  or  to 
each  prominent  peak  on  such  a  range,  as,  for  example.  Mount  Lyell, 
Mount  Dana,  or  Mount  Shasta.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  first  of  all, 
that  we  should  define  what  we  are  going  to  discuss. 

Definitions  of  Terms. — A  Mountain- System  is  a  great  complex  of 
more  or  less  parallel  ranges  in  the  same  general  region,  but  born  at 
different  times  (polygenetic).  It  is  a  family  of  mountains.  In  the 
Eocky-]\Iountain  system,  or,  as  it  is  better  called,  the  North  American 
Cordilleras,  we  have  the  Colorado  range  (Front  range),  the  "Wahsatch 
range,  the  Basin  ranges,  the  Sierra  range,  and  several  others.  Simi- 
larly the  Andes  and  Himalayas  consist  of  several  ranges. 

A  j\[ountain-Range  is  a  single  mountain-individual  produced  by 
one  tiirtli-tlu'oe  (monogenetic),  although  both  the  origin  and  the  subse- 
quent growth  is  a  slow  process.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  the  Uinta, 
and  the  Colorado  Jlountains  are  good  examples. 

A  Mountain-Ridge  is  a  subordinate  part  of  a  range,  produced  either 
by  separate  folds  made  at  the  same  time,  or  by  faulting,  or  by  erosion. 
The  Blue  Eidge,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  are  ex- 
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amples  in  the  Appalachian  range.  The  parallel  folds  of  the  Jura  range 
— seen  in  cross-soctiou  in  Fig.  233 — are  probably  the  best  examples. 

On  monntain-ridges  there  are  always  prominent  points  which  are 
called  Peaks,  whether  formed  by  volcanic  ejections  like  Mount  Shasta 
or  ilount  Ranier,  or  by  erosion  like  Mount  Dana  or  Mount  Lyell. 

Mountain-systems  are  separated  by  great  interior  C'u/ifiiteiital  basins 
like  the  Mississippi-river  basin.  Ranges  are  separated  by  great  ulte- 
rior valleys,  like  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  separating  the 
Sierra  from  the  Coast  range.  Ridges  are  separated  by  loiigitudiiud 
mountain-valleys,  wliile  the  transverse  valleys  which  trench  the  flanks 
of  ranges  or  ridges  head  in  the  passes  which  separate  the  jieal-s. 

Such  is  the  simplest  idea  of  mountain  form,  partially  realized  in 
some  eases.  But,  to  an  observer  looking  down  from  a  high  peak,  a 
mountain-range  often  seems  to  be  made  up  of  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
ridges  running  and  peaks  standing  in  every  conceivable  direction. 

^'ow,  a  scientific  discussion  of  mountains  is  really  a  discussion  of 
'•nnges  or  mountain  individuals.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mountain- 
system  is  only  a  multiplication  of  such  individuals  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  and  therefore  adds  no  new  element  to  the  discussion  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  mountain  ridges  and  peaks  belong,  mainly  at  least,  to  the 
category  of  mountain  sculpture,  not  of  mountain  formation,  and  there- 
fore are  discussed  later. 

Greater  Inequalities  of  the  Earth- Surface. — The  inequalities  of  the 
earth-surface,  as  already  explained  (page  IGT),  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  latter  belong  to  sculpture,  and  will  be 
taken  up  later.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  orders  of  greatness,  viz., 
those  constituting  land-masses  and  oceanic  basins,  and  those  consti- 
tuting mountain-ranges  and  intervening  valleys.  AVe  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  former ;  we  now  take  up  the  latter. 

Mountain  Origin. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  all  disputed  points,  it  is  now  univers- 
ally admitted  that  mountains  are  not  usually  pushed  up  by  a  vertical 
force  from  beneath,  as  once  supposed,  but  are  formed  wholly  by  lateral 
pressure.  The  earth's  crust  along  certain  lines  is  crushed  together  by 
lateral  or  horizontal  pressure  and  rises  into  a  mountain-range  along  the 
line  of  yielding,  and  to  a  height  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  mash- 
ing. But  the  yielding  is  not  by  rising  into  a  hollow  arch,  nor  into  such 
an  arch  filled  beneath  with  liquid  (for  in  neither  case  could  the  areh 
support  itself),  but  by  a  mashing  together  and  a  thickening  and 
crumpling  of  the  strata  and  an  upswelling  of  the  whole  mass  along  the 
line  of  greatest  yielding.  That  this  is  the  immediate  or  pro.rinuite 
cause  of  the  origin  or  elevation  of  mountains  is  plainly  shown  by  their 
structure.     As  to  the  iiUimate  cause — i.  e.,  the  cause  of  the  enormous 
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lateral  pressure — this  lies  still  in  the  field  of  discussion. 
cuss  it  briefly  in  its  proper  place. 


"We  shall  dis- 


A 

s  . 

4 ,:.       . \ 


Mountain  Structure. 
A  mountain-range,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mass  of  enormously 
thick  strata  crushed  together  laterally  and  swelled  up  along  the  line  of 
crushing.  We  have  said  that  this  mode  of  origin  is  revealed  in  its 
structure.  "\\'e  can  best  make  this  plain  by  an  experiment.  Suppose, 
then,  we  place,  one  atop  another,  several  layers  of  any  plastic  substance, 
such  as  wax,  so  as  to  make  together  a  prismatic  mass,  as  rejjresented  in 
section  in  Fig.  219,  A,  and  the  whole  resting  on  a  smooth  oiled  slab  of 

glass  or  steel,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no 
friction  or  adhesion. 
Suppose,  further, 
that  very  gentle  heat 
be  applied  beneath 
along  the  middle 
line,  so  as  to  soften 
slightly  this  part. 
Of  course,  such  soft- 
ening would  be 
greatest  at  the  bottom,  and  become  less  and  less  upward  ;  also  greatest 
along  the  middle  line,  and  become  less  and  less  outward.  This  is  rep- 
resented in  the  fig2ire  by  the  shading  and  in  nature  by  the  metamor- 
phic  softening,  of  which  we  will  speak  later.  Sujopose,  now,  we  place  a 
board  on  each  side  of  the  prismatic  mass,  and  press  gradually  together. 
All  the  layers  will  be  thickened  and  folded,  and  the  whole  mass  swelled 
wp  along  the  central  line  into  something  like  Fig.  219,  B.  We  have  in 
miniature  both  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  a  mountain- 
range.  In  a  similar  way,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  all  great  mountain-ranges 
seem  to  have  been  formed. 


Fig.  3ia. 


Fio.  220.— Ideal  Section  across  the  Uintah  Mountains  (after  Powell). 
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There  would  be  in  the  experiment,  and  much  more  would  wo  expect 
in  Nature,  some  viiriety  in  the  result  depending  u])on  the  softness  or 


stififness  of  the  strata.  This  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  different  types  of 
mountains.  Sometimes  the  whole  mass  rises  as  one  great  fold  (Fig.  )l;H)). 
We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  the  Uintah  A_ 

range,  only  that  the 
fold  has  broken  down 
on  one  side,  forming  a 
great  fault  (Fig.  m). 
Sometimes  and  of  tener 
there  are  produced 
several  open  folds  like 
great  earth-waves  (Fig. 
-Z'Vi).  This  is  the  case  in  the  Jura  (Fig.  223).  Sometimes,  and  often- 
est  of  all,  there  are  produced  many  closely  oppressed  folds,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment (Fig.  219,  B).  This  is  the  case  in  the  Coast  Range  of  Cali- 
fornia (Fig.  2:2-1:),  or  in  the  Appalachian  (Fig.  225).     Sometimes  the 


Fig.  222.— Ideal  Section  of  Jara  if  unaffected  by  Erosion. 


Fig.  223.— Section  of  Jura  as  modified  by  Erosion. 

mashing  is  so  extreme  that  the  sides  are  driven  in  under  the  swol- 
len central  parts,  so  that  the  strata  are  often  reversed.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Alps  (Fig.  226). 


Fig.  224.— Section  of  Coast  Range,  showing  Plication  by  Horizontal  Pressure. 

Proof  of  Eli'mtion  hy  Lntcnd  Pressure  alone:  1.  FaJdiiig. — It  is 
evident  that  foldings  such  as  those  represented  in  all  the  above  figures, 


7  C  B  3     2    ( 

Fig.  225.— Generalized  and  Simplified  Section  of  the  Appalachian  Chain. 
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and  which  occur  in  nearly  all  mountains,  can  not  be  produced  except  by 
lateral  pressure,  and  are  therefore  proof  of  such  pressure.     But,  more- 


FiG.  2;3G. — Section  of  a  portion  of  the  Alps. 

over,  it  can  be  shown  that,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
mense thickness  of  mountain  strata  and  the  degree  of  folding,  lateral 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  elevation,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  upward  pushing  from  beneath.  For  example,  the 
Coast  Kange  of  California  (Fig.  224)  is  composed  of  at  least  five  anti- 
clines and  coiTCsponding  synclines.*  If  its  folded  strata  were  spread  out 
horizontally  in  the  position  of  the  original  sediments,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly cover  double  the  space.  Now,  supposing  the  strata  here  are 
only  10,000  feet  thick — a  very  moderate  estimate — in  mashing  to  one 
half  the  extent,  they  would  be  thickened  to  20,000  feet,  which  would 
be  a  clear  elevation  of  10,000  feet  if  they  had  not  been  subsequently 
eroded.  According  to  Eeuevier,f  a  section  of  the  Alps  reveals  seven 
anticlines  and  corresponding  synclines,  and  some  of  these  are  complete 
over-folds  (Fig.  226).  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  Alpine  strata  have 
been  mashed  horizontally  into  one  third  their  original  extent.  Sup- 
posing these  were  originally  30,000  feet  thick  (they  were  really  much 
thicker),  this  would  make  a  clear  elevation  of  60,000  feet.  Of  course, 
most  of  this  has  been  cut  away  by  erosion.  In  the  Appalachian  range, 
according  to  Claypole,J  the  foldings  are  so  extreme  that  in  one  place 
95  miles  of  original  extent  have  been  mashed  into  16  miles,  or  six  into 
one,  and  yet  the  Appalachian  strata  are  estimated  as  40,000  feet  thick. 
Oases  of  still  greater  doubling  of  strata  upon  themselves  occur.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  strata  by  lateral  thrust  first  rose  in  a  fold, 
then  were  pushed  forward  into  an  over-fold,  then  broken  and  slidden 
one  over  (mother  for  ten  miles*  In  the  Canadian  Eocky  Mountains 
there  is  an  overthrust  of  seven  miles,  by  which  the  Cambrian  is  made 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii,  p.  297,  1876. 
f  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  lix,  p.  5,  1877. 

I  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xix,  p.  257,  1885. 

*  Geike,  Nature,  vol.  xxix,  p.  31,  1884. 
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to  override  the  Cretaceous  (MoConnell).  The  manner  in  which  this 
was  done  is  illustrated  on  a  previous  page  (Fig.  305).  Evidently,  then, 
the  whole  height  of  the  mountains  mentioned  above  is  due  to  lateral 
crushing  alone. 

2.  Slafy  Cleavage. — But  there  is  another  phenomenon  associated 
with  mountains  which  furnishes  additional  proof,  if  any  be  necessary, 
viz.,  slaty  cleavage.  This  is  not  so  universal  a  phenomenon  as  folding, 
because  the  materials  of  strata  are  not  always  suitable  for  developing 
this  structure  ;  but  where  it  occurs  its  evidence  is  equally  convincing. 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  183)  that  this  structure  is  always  produced 
by  mashing  together  horizontally  and  extension  vertically.  We  have 
also  seen  that  in  every  case  of  well-developed  cleavage  the  whole  rock- 
mass  has  been  mashed  horizontally  three  parts  into  one,  and  swelled 
up  vertically  one  part  into  three.  Now,  again,  considering  the  thick- 
ness of  mountain  strata,  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world.  It  is  true  we  often  find  slaty  cleavage  where 
there  are  7iow  no  mountains.  In  such  cases  the  elevation  produced 
by  the  mashing  has  been  swept  away  by  erosion.  We  find  only  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  mountains. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  mountains  were  pushed  up  from  below 
by  a  vertically  acting  force.  Hence  came  the  word  iqjJieaval  as  applied 
to  mountains.  The  word  is  still  used ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
use,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  mountains  of  the  structure  given 
above,  the  force  of  upheaval  is  not  vertical  but  lateral. 

Modifications  of  the  Simple  Ideal  given  above. — Thus  far,  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  process  and  the  result,  we  have  described 
mountains  in  their  simplest  form,  and  as  similar  in  process  of  formation 
and  result  to  the  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  219.  But  in  fact  the 
final  result  in  Nature  is  complicated  in  many  ways.    Some  of  these  com- 


FiG.  227.— Uintah  Moantains— Upper  Part  restored,  showing  Fault;  Lower  Part  eliowing  tlie  Pres- 
ent Condition  as  produced  by  Erosion  (after  Powell). 

plications  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  figures  of  actual  mountains,  and 
have  been  anticipated  in  their  descriptions.  It  is  necessary  now  to  dis- 
cuss these  more  fully : 
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1.  By  Fracture  and  Slipping. — It  is  obviously  impossible  that  such 
Tiolent  foldings  of  the  strata  should  take  place  without  frequent  fract- 
ure and  slijjping  of  the  broken  parts.  These  fractures  and  faults  were 
produced  at  the  time  of  origin,  or  else  during  the  growth  of  the  range. 
If  the  mountains  are  very  old,  erosion  has  long  since  cut  down  the 

inequalities  thus 
produced ;  but  if 
the  mountains 
are  recent,  they 
may  still  form* 
conspicuous  oro- 

Fio.  228.— Layers  of  Clay  folded  by  Lateral  Pressure  (after  Favre).  rrvanhic  fpatnrps 

In  Fig.  327  the  lower  part  shows  the  Uintah  Mountains  as  they  are, 
and  the  upper  part  shows  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  eroded  strata 
were  restored.  In  more  complex  mountains  the  fracturing  and  fault- 
ing are  also  more  complex.  Fig.  228  shows  the  result  of  an  actual 
experimental  crushing  of  variously-colored  layers  of  clay. 

2.  Bif  MdamorpJiis7n. — We  have  said  that  mountain  strata  are  often 
of  enormous  thickness.  We  shall  give  abundant  proof  of  this  here- 
after. But  we  have  also  seen  (p.  221  et  seq.)  that  the  accumulation  of 
sediments  to  great  thickness  will  produce  a  rise  of  the  isogeotherms — ■ 
au  invasion  of  the  sediments  with  their  included  water  by  the  interior 
heat,  and  a  consequent  hydrothermal  softening  or  incomplete  hydro- 
thermal  fusion  of  the  lower  parts  of  such  accumulations.  Now  we  find 
that  mountain  strata  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  metamorphic  in 
their  lower  parts.  Thus  every  great  mountain-range  has  a  metamor- 
phic core.  This  is  represented  in  the  experimental  figure  (Fig.  219) 
by  the  shading. 

3.  By  Subsequent  Erosion. — The  modifications  thus  far  spoken  of 
were  produced  at  the  time  of  preparation  or  else  in  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  mountain,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  category  of  mount- 
ain formation.  But  so  soon  as  the  mountain  begins  to  rise,  it  begins 
to  be  sculptured  by  erosion  ;  and  when  we  remember  that,  on  account 
of  their  great  elevation  and  steep  slopes,  mountains  must  be  the  the- 
atres of  the  greatest  activity  of  erosion,  it  is  evident  that  the  meta- 
morphic core  will  often  be  exposed  by  erosion  along  the  crests.  Thus 
the  typical  structure  of  a  great  mountain-range  is  that  of  a  meta- 
morphic or  granitic  axis  emerging  along  the  crest  and  flanked  on 
each  side  by  strata  corresponding  to  one  another.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  granitic  axis  was  pushed  up  from  below,  breaking 
through  the  strata  and  appearing  above  them.  But  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  so-called  granitic  axis  is  only  the  metamorphic  core 
formed  as  already  explained,  and  exposed  by  subsequent  erosion.  Fig. 
229  is  an  ideal  of  a  mountain-range  on  this  view.     In  this  case  the 
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Fig.  2:39. — Ideal  Section  of  a  MounUiin-Eange. 

core  is  only  metamorphic ;  and  remnants  of  unchanged  strata,  caught 
up  and  left  among  the  folds  of  the  crests,  show  that  these  strata  once 

extended  over  the  top,  and  that 
the  metamorphic  axis  is  exposed 
only  by  erosion.  Only  carry  the 
metamorphism  a  step  further  and 
the  erosion  a  little  deeper,  and  we 
Fig.  830.  havc  the  granitic  axis  complete 

(Fig.  230). 
Mountains  are  made  out  of  Lines  of  Thick  Sediments.— But  the 
question  occurs,  "What  determines  iJie  place  of  a  mountain-range? 
The  answer  is,  A  mountain-range  while  in  preparation — before  it  be- 
came a  range — was  a  line  of  very  thick  sediments.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  the  theory  of  mountain  origin,  and  therefore  must  be 
proved.  The  strata  of  all  mountains,  where  it  is  possible  to  measure 
them,  are  found  to  be  of  enormous  thickness.  The  strata  involved  in 
the  folded  structure  of  the  Appalachian,  according  to  Hall,  are  40,000 
feet  thick ;  the  strata  exposed  in  the  structure  of  the  Wahsatch,  ac- 
cording to  King,*  are  more  than  50,000  feet  thick ;  the  Cretaceous 
strata  of  the  Coast  Range,  according  to  "\Vhitney,f  are  20,000  feet  thick ; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  10,000  feet  for  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata, 
the  whole  thickness  is  probably  not  less  than  30,000  feet.  The  Alpine 
geologists  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  strata  involved  in  the  intricate 
structure  of  the  Alps  as  50,000  feet.  The  strata  of  Uintah,  according 
to  Powell,  are  32,000  feet  thick. 

Xow,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  numbers  merely  represent 
the  general  thickness  of  the  stratified  crust ;  only,  that  in  these  places 
the  strata  are  turned  up  and  their  edges  exposed  by  erosion,  and  thus 
their  thickness  revealed.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
same  strata  are  much  thinner  elsewhere.  The  same  strata  which  along 
the  Appalachian  range  are  40,000  feet  thick,  when  traced  westward  thin 
out  to  4,000  feet  at  the  Mississippi  River.  The  same  strata  which  along 
the  line  of  the  Wahsatch  are  30,000  feet  thick,  wlien  traced  eastward  thin 
out  to  2,000  feet  in  the  region  of  the  Plains.^  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  mountain-ranges  are  lines  of  vxccptidiudhj  thick  sti-ata. 

*  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  ill,  p.  451.  f  Whitney,  on  Mountain-Building. 

X  King,  Fortieth  Farallel  Survey,  vol.  i,  p.  122. 
17 
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Moiintain-Ranges  were  once  Marginal  Sea-Bottoms. — Where,  then, 
do  sediments  now  accumulate  in  greatest  thickness?  Evidently  on 
marginal  sea-bottoms,  oS  the  coasts  of  continents.  The  greater  part 
of  the  washings  of  continents  are  deposited  within  30  miles  of  shore, 
and  the  whole  usually  within  100  miles.  From  this  line  of  thickest 
and  coarsest  deposit  the  sediments  grow  thinner  and  finer  as  we  go  sea- 
ward. But  evidently  such  enormous  thicknesses  as  40,000  feet  can  not 
accumulate  in  the  same  place  without  jJari  passu  suisidence  such  as  we 
know  takes  place  now  whenever  exceptionally  abundant  sedimentation 
is  going  on  (p.  139).  Therefore,  mountain-ranges  lefore  they  were  yet 
lorn — while  still  in  preparation  as  embryos  in  the  womb  of  the  ocean 
— were  lines  of  thick  off-shore  deposits  gradually  subsiding,  and  thus 
ever  renewing  the  conditions  of  continuous  deposit. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  point,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  here  awhile 
in  order  to  show  that  such  was  actually  the  fact  in  the  case  of  all  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  American  Continent — i.  e.,  that  for  a  long  time 
before  they  were  actually  formed,  the  places  which  they  now  occupy 
were  marginal  sea-bottoms  receiving  abundant  sediments  from  an  ad- 
jacent continent.  "We  shall  be  compelled  here  to  anticipate  some  things 
that  belong  to  Part  III,  but  we  hope  to  make  statements  so  general 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them. 

1.  Appalachian. — The  history  of  this  range  is  briefly  as  follows : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  era  there  was  a  great  V-shaped 
land-mass,  occupying  the  region  now  covered  by  Labrador  and  Canada, 
then  turning  northwestward  from  Lake  Superior  and  extending  perhaps 
to  polar  regions  about  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River.  This  is  shown 
on  map.  Fig.  266,  on  page  293.  There  was  another  great  land-mass  oc- 
cupying the  present  place  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  ex- 
tending eastward  probably  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent— as  shown  in  the  same  figure  by  dotted  line  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  western  coast-line  of  this  land-mass  was  the  present  place  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Westward  of  this  line  extended  a  great  ocean — "  the  in- 
terior Palaeozoic  Sea."  The  Appalachian  range  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
was  then  the  marginal  iottom.  of  that  sea.  During  the  whole  of  the 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian,  this  shore-line  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  place,  although  there  was  probably  a  slow  transference  west- 
ward. Meanwhile,  throughout  this  immense  period  of  time,  the  wash- 
ings from  the  land-mass  eastward,  accumulated  along  the  shore-line,  until 
30,000  feet  of  thickness  was  attained.  At  the  end  of  the  Devonian  some 
considerable  changes  of  physical  geography  of  this  region  took  place, 
which  we  will  explain  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  history  of  this  pe- 
riod. Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  during  the  Carboniferous  the  region  of 
the  Ajipalachian  was  sometimes  above  the  sea  as  a  coal-swamp,  and  some- 
times below,  but  all  the  time  receiving  sediment  until  9,000  or  10,000 
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feet  more  of  thickness  was  added,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  became 
40,000  feet.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  tliat  such  thickness  could  ac- 
cumulate on  the  same  spot  without  pari  jmissu  subsidence  of  the  sea- 
floor.  In  fact,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  comparatively  shallow 
water  at  every  step  of  the  process — evidence  sometimes  in  the  character 
of  the  fossils,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  shore-marks  of  all  kinds,  some 
times  in  the  form  of  seams  of  coal,  showing  even  swamp-land  condi- 
tions. Again,  of  course,  the  sediments  were  thickest  and  coarsest  near 
the  shore-line,  and  thinned  out  and  became  finer  toward  the  open  sea, 
i.  e.,  westward.  Finally,  after  4:0,000  feet  of  sediments  had  accumulated 
along  this  line  the  earth-crust  in  this  region  gave  way  to  the  lateral 
pressure,  and  the  sediments  were  mashed  together  and  folded  and 
swollen  up  into  the  Appalachian  range.  Subsequent  erosion  has 
sculptured  it  into  the  forms  of  scenic  beauty  which  we  find  there 
to-day. 

2.  Sierra. — This  was  apparently  the  first-lorn  of  the  Cordilleran 
family.  Its  history  is  as  follows :  During  the  whole  Palaeozoic  and 
earlier  part  of  the  Mesozoic,  there  was  in  the  Basin  region  a  land-mass, 
whose  form  and  dimensions  we  yet  imperfectly  know,  but  whose  Pacific 
shore-line  was  east  of  the  Sierra.  The  Sierra  region  was  therefore  at 
that  time  the  marginal  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Probably  the 
position  of  this  shore-line  changed  considerably  at  the  end  of  the 
Palffiozoic.  The  extent  of  this  change  we  will  discuss  hereafter. 
SuflBce  it  to  say  now  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Sierra 
region  received  sediments  from  this  land-mass  until  an  enormous 
thickness  (how  much  we  do  not  know,  because  the  foldings  are  too 
complex  to  allow  of  estimate)  was  accumulated.  At  last,  at  the  end  of 
the  Jurassic,  the  sea-floor  gave  way  to  the  increasing  lateral  pressure 
along  the  line  of  thickest  sediments,  and  these  latter  were  crushed  to- 
gether with  complex  foldings  and  swollen  up  into  the  Sierra.  An 
almost  inconceivable  subsequent  erosion  has  sculptured  it  into  the 
forms  of  beaixty  and  grandeur  which  characterize  its  magnificent  scenery. 

3.  C'oa.^t  Range. — The  birth  of  the  Sierra  transferred  the  Pacific 
shore-line  westward,  and  the  waves  now  washed  against  the  western 
foot  of  that  range,  or  possibly  even  farther  westward  in  the  region  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  plains.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
region  of  the  Coast  Range  was  the  marginal  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
During  the  whole  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  ]\Iiocenc,  this  region  re- 
ceived abundant  sediments  from  the  now  greatly  enlarged  continental 
mass  to  the  eastward  ;  until  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  when 
30,000  feet  of  sediments  had  accumulated  along  this  line,  the  sea-floor 
yielded  to  the  lateral  pressure,  and  the  Coast  Range  was  born ;  and  the 
coast-line  transferred  to  near  its  present  position. 

4.  WaJisatch. — The  physical  geography  of  the  region  to  the  east  of 
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the  "Wahsatch  (Plateau  region)  during  Juro  -  Triassic  time,  is  little 
known.  But  during  the  Cretaceous  the  region  of  the  Wahsatch  was  the 
western  marginal  bottom  of  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea  (see  map, 
Fig.  755,  p.  470),  receiving  abundant  sediments  from  the  great  land-mass 
of  the  Basin  and  Sierra  region.  This  greatly  increased  the  enormous 
thickness  of  sediments  already  accumulated  along  this  line  in  earlier 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  the  sediments  yielded,  and  the 
Wahsatch  was  born.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  that  both  the 
Sierra  and  Wahsatch  underwent  very  great  changes  of  form  produced 
by  a  different  process  and  at  a  much  later  period.  We  shall  speak  of 
this  later. 

5.  AIp^. — Mr.  Judd  has  recently  shown  that  the  region  of  the 
Alps,  during  the  whole  Mesozoic  and  Early  Tertiary,  was  a  marginal 
sea-bottom,  receiving  sediments  until  a  thickness  was  attained  not  less 
than  that  of  the  Appalachian  strata.  At  the  end  of  the  Eocene  these 
enormously  thick  sediments  were  crushed  together  with  complicated 
foldings  and  swollen  upward  to  form  these  mountains  and  afterward 
sculptured  to  their  present  forms. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Himalayas  and  nearly  all  other  mount- 
ains. We  may,  therefore,  confidently  generalize,  and  say  that  the  places 
now  occupied  by  mountain-ranges  have  been,  previous  to  their  forma- 
tion, places  of  great  sedimentation,  and  therefore  usually  marginal 
ocean-bottoms.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  deposits  in  interior  seas  or 
mediterraneans  have  yielded  in  a  similar  way,  giving  rise  to  more  ir- 
regular ranges  or  grou23S  of  mountains. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  why  mountain-ranges  so  often  form  the  hor- 
ders  of  continents,  and  that  continents  consist  essentially  of  interior 
basins  with  coast-chain  rims.  The  view  of  formation  of  mountains, 
above  presented,  necessitates  this  as  a  general  form,  while  it  prepares 
us  for  excejitions  in  case  of  mountains  formed  from  mediterranean 
sediments.  We  see  also  why  in  the  case  of  parallel  marginal  ranges  of 
the  same  system,  such  as  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Eanges,  these  should  be 
formed  successively  seaward. 

Why  Thick  Sediments  should  be  Lines  of  Yielding. — Admitting, 
then,  that  mountains  are  formed  by  the  squeezing  together  of  lines  of 
very  thick  sediments,  the  question  still  occurs.  Why  does  the  yielding 
talie  place  along  these  lines  in  preference  to  any  others?  This  is  a  capi- 
tal point  in  the  theory  of  mountain  formation.  The  answer  is  as  fol- 
lows :  We  have  already  seen  (p.  223)  that  accumulation  of  sediments 
causes  the  isogeotherm  to  rise  and  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  to 
invade  the  lower  portion  of  the  sediments  with  their  included  waters. 
Xow  this  invasion  of  heat  in  its  turn  causes  hydrothermal  softening  or 
even  fusion,  not  only  of  the  sediments,  but  also  of  the  sea-floor  on 
which  they  rest.     Thus  a  line  of  thick  sediments  becomes  a  line  of 
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softening  and  therefore  a  line  of  weakness,  and  a  line  of  yielding  to 
tlie  lateral  itressure,  and  therefore  also  a  line  of  mashiug  together  and 
folding  and  up-swelling — in  other  words,  a  mountain-range.  As  s(jou 
as  the  yielding  commences  we  have  an  additional  source  of  heat  in  the 
crushing  itself.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  or  was  beneath  every 
mountain  a  line  of  fused  or  semi-fused  matter.  This  we  will  call  the 
sub-iiwuiitain  liquid.  This  by  cooling  and  soliditieation  becomes  a 
■incfainorphic  or  granitic  core,  which  by  erosion  forms  the  metamorphic 
or  granitic  axis  and  crest  of  many  great  mountains. 

Brief  History  of  a  Mountain-Range. — The  preparation  of  a  future 
mountain  commences  by  the  accumulation  of  enormous  thickness  of 
sediment  ofE  a  coast-line.  This  is  the  emhryonic  condition  of  the 
range ;  it  is  still  within  the  womb  of  ocean.  Next,  the  line  of  sedi- 
ments yields  to  the  ever-increasing  lateral  thrust,  and  the  mountain  is 
torn.  As  soon  as  it  appears,  there  begin  to  act  ujjon  it  two  opposite 
forces — one  upheaving,  the  other  cutting  away ;  the  one  interior,  the 
otlier  extei'ior — which  may  be  compared  to  the  opposite  processes  of 
supply  and  waste  in  the  animal  body.  So  long  as  the  supply  exceeds 
the  waste,  the  mountain  grows.  When  these  opposite  processes  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  mountain  is  »««<« re.  When  the  waste  by  erosion  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  by  upheaval,  the  mountain  has  entered  upon  its  period 
of  decay.  I'inally,  the  destructive  forces  triumph,  and  the  mountain 
is  swept  clean  away  by  erosion.  This  is  Dwuiitain-death.  We  find 
mountains  in  all  these  stages.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Coast 
Range,  are  probably  still  growing.  The  Appalachian  is  already  matitre 
or  probably  entered  on  its  period  of  decay.  In  the  folded  structures 
of  the  enormously  thick  rocks  of  the  Archaean  region  of  Canada  we  un- 
doubtedly find  the  bones  of  extinct  mountains. 

Slowness  of  Mountain  Origin  and  Growth. — Although,  as  we  shall 
see  in  Part  III,  the  formation  of  mountains  often  marks  the  boundaries 
of  geological  periods,  and  therefore,  in  a  geological  sense,  the  process 
is  comparatively  rapid,  yet  in  a  human  sense  it  is  always  extremely 
slow — so  slow  that  it  may  and  probably  is  going  on  now  under  our 
eyes,  without  attracting  our  attention. 

Age  of  Mountains, — The  date  of  mountain-birth  is  determined  by 
the  age  of  the  strata.  It  must  be  later  than  the  youngest  strata  which 
enter  into  the  folded  structure  of  the  mountain  or  are  tilted  on  its 
flanks.  Thus  we  say  that  the  Appalachian  was  born  at  the  end  of 
the  Coal  period,  because  all  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  including  the  coal, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  folded  structure,  but  later  strata  do 
not.  We  say  that  the  Sierra  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  be- 
cause these  are  the  youngest  strata  which  are  folded  and  tilted  on  its 
flanks.  Similarly,  the  Cretaceous,  the  Eocene,  and  the  Miocene,  are  all 
crumpled  up  in  the  Coast  Range,  but  the  Pliocene  are  not.    Therefore 
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we  judge  that  this  range  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Miocene.     To 
illustrate :  in  Fig.  230  (p.  257)  it  is  evident  that  the  strata  a  were  first 

deposited  in  a  horizontal 
position,  then  tilted  and 
eroded,  and  h  were  de- 
posited unconformably  on 
their  eroded  edges.  The 
age  of  this  mountain,  therefore,  is  younger  than  a  and  older  than  h. 
Sometimes  several  movements  of  lifting  are  revealed.  Thus  in  Fig. 
231,  the  strata  a  were  deposited  horizontally,  then  tilted  by  mountain 
formation  and  eroded,  and  h  deposited  horizontally  and  unconformably 
on  their  edges ;  then  by  a  second  movement  5  was  lifted  (and  of  course 
a  also  at  a  higher  angle  than  before),  and  c  was  deposited  uncon- 
formably on  i. 

Now,  by  examination  of  mountains  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
found,  as  might  have  been  expected^  that  all  the  highest  mountains  are 
comparatively  young,  and  that  the  oldest  mountains  are  of  moderate 
altitude.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  young  mountains  are  in  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  perhaps  still  growing,  while  the  oldest  mountains  are  in  the 
last  stages  af  decay.  The  oldest  of  our  American  mountains  are  the 
low  Laurentides  •,  they  are  almost  gone ;  they  are  pre-Cambrian. 
Then  follow  the  higher  Appalachian ;  they  are  pre-Triassic.  Then 
the  still  higher  Sierra ;  they  are  pre-Cretaceous.  To  mention  some 
foreign  examples :  the  Alps  has  certainly  risen  10,000  and  the  Hima- 
laya 19,000  feet*  since  Eocene  times;  for  so  high  Eocene  marine  strata 
have  been  found  on  their  slopes. 

Other  Phenomena  associated  with  Mountains. — The  essential  phe- 
nomena demonstrating  the  process  of  mountain  formation  are  the 
folded  structure,  the  slaty  cleavage,  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  and  the 
position  along  the  borders  of  continents.  But  there  are  other  phe- 
nomena associated  with  mountains,  which  are  well  explained  by  the  lat- 
eral-pressure theory,  and  therefore  confirm  the  theory. 

1.  Fissures,  Fissure- Eruptions,  and  Dikes. — The  strong  foldings 
of  mountain  strata  inevitably  produce  fractures.  Often  these  fractures 
extend  down  to  the  sub-mountain  liquid,  and  this  latter  is  squeezed 
out  by  the  enormous  lateral  pressure,  through  the  fissures  and  out- 
poured on  the  surface  as  great  lava-floods — such  as  the  great  lava-flood 
of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Deccan  lava-flood,  already  described  on  pages 
210  and  211.  The  outpourings  on  the  surface  may  be  entirely  carried 
away  by  erosion,  and  the  filled  fissures  through  which  they  came  may 
be  exposed  as  dikes  ;  or  else  the  sub-mountain  liquid  may  have  been 
forced  into  fissures  which  did   not   reach  the  surface,  and  these  also 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  413,  1889. 
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may  be  exposed  by  erosion  as  f//te.     Thus  lava-floods  are  associated 
witli  newer  strata,  and  dilios  with  all,  but  especially  the  alder. 

2.  Volcanoes. — Great  lava-floods  come  np  through  fissures  and  flow 
off  as  sheets.  By  repeated  eruptions  successive  sheets  accumulate  until 
the  whole  mass  is  several  thousand  feet  thick.  The  lower  parts  of  such 
lava-masses  remain  iucandescently  hot  almost  indefinitely.  Percolat- 
ing water  reaching  these  hot  interior  portions  develops  force  sufiicient 
to  eject  fused  matter  and  form  volcanoes  parasitic  on  the  lava-floods ; 
or  else  water  may  reach  the  sub-mountain  liquid  through  the  fissures 
produced  by  foldings  and  thus  also  produce  volcanoes.  Thus  volcanoes 
also  are  associated  with  mountain-ranges. 

3.  Mineral  Veins. — If  the  fractures  do  not  penetrate  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  sub-mountain  liquid,  then  they  are  not  filled  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  with  liquid  lava,  but  slowly  afterward  by  deposit  of 
mineral  matter  from  percolating  waters  and  form  veins.  Thus  min- 
eral veins  are  especially  abundant  in  mountain-regions. 

4:.  Faults  and  Earthqaal-es. — The  walls  of  great  fissures,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  never  remain  in  their  original  position,  but  always 
slip  one  on  the  other  and  thus  form  faults,  which,  in  case  of  foldings 
by  lateral  presssure,  will  usually  be  reverse.  Hence  faults  are  associated 
with  mountains.  The  slipping,  however,  will  not  take  place  all  at  once 
but  very  sloteli/,  and  yet  not  uniformly,  but  more  or  less  paroxysiiialhj. 
Each  paroxysm  will  produce  an  earthquake.  The  original  fracturing 
will  also  produce  an  earthquake.  Thus  earthquakes  are  associated 
with  mountains,  especially  if  the  mountains  are  still  growing. 

We  see  thus  the  truth  of  the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out,  that 
mountains  are  the  theatres  of  the  greatest  activity  of  all  geological 
agencies.  They  are  first  the  places  of  greatest  activity  of  aqueous 
agencies  in  the  form  of  sedimentation  in  prejiaration  for  the  fntnre 
mountains ;  then  of  igneous  agencies  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
actual  mountain;  and,  finally,  again  of  aqueous  erosive  agencies  in 
sculpturing  them  into  forms  of  beauty,  but  also  in  the  decay  and  at 
last  in  the  complete  destruction  oi  former  mountains. 

Cause  of  Lateral  Pressure. — We  have  thus  proved  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  mountains  is  lateral  press- 
ure acting  on  thick  sediments  crushing  them  together  and  swelling 
them  up  along  the  line  of  greatest  thickness.  But  still  the  question 
remains.  What  is  the  ultimate  cause,  i.  e.,  the  cause  of  the  lateral  press- 
ure f  This,  as  we  have  already  said,  lies  still  in  the  domain  of  doubt 
and  discussion,  but  the  view  which  seems  most  probable  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : 

In  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth  there  would  be  not  only  unequal 
radial  contraction,  giving  rise,  as  shown  on  page  1G8,  to  continents  and 
ocean-basins,  but  also  unequal  contraction  of  the  exterior  as  compared 
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with  the  interior.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  exterior  would  cool 
fastest ;  but  there  would  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  come  a  time  when 
the  exterior,  receiving  heat  from  abroad  (sun  and  space),  as  well  as 
from  within,  would  assume  an  almost  constant  temperature,  while  the 
interior  would  still  continue  to  cool  and  contract.  Thus,  therefore, 
after  a  while  the  interior  nucleus  would  contract  faster  than  the  ex- 
terior shell.  It  would  do  so,  partly  because  it  would  cool  faster,  and 
partly  because  the  co-efficient  of  contraction  of  a  hot  body  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  cooler  body.  Xow,  as  soon  as  this  condition  was  reached, 
the  exterior  shell,  following  down  the  shrinking  nucleus,  would  be 
thrust  upon  itself  by  a  lateral  or  horizontal  pressure  which  would  be 
simply  irresistible.  If  the  earth's  crust  were  a  hundred  times  more 
rigid  than  it  is  (30  times  as  rigid  as  steel,  500  to  1,000  times  as  rigid 
as  granite — Woodward,  Science,  vol.  xiv,  p.  1G7  1889),  it  must  yield. 
Mountain-ranges  are  the  lines  along  which  the  yielding  takes  place, 
and  this  yielding  takes  place  along  lines  of  thick  sediments  because 
these  are  lines  of  weakness. 

There  are  several  serious  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
this  view:  1.  Calculations  seem  to  show  that  the  amount  of  crumpling 
and  folding  actually  found  in  mountains  is  many  times  greater  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  earth  by  cooling.  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  there  may  be  other  causes  of  contraction  besides 
cooling.  For  example,  loss  of  constituent  gases  and  vapors  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  through  volcanic  vents  and  fissures,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  0.  Fisher  (p.  100). 

2.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Button  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
effects  of  differential  contraction  should  be  concentrated  along  certain 
lines,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  mountain-ranges  without  a  shearing  of  the 
crust  upon  the  interior  portions,  which  is  inadmissible  if  the  earth  be 
solid.  Instead,  therefore,  of  conspicuous  mountain-ranges,  the  effects 
of  differential  contraction  would  be  distributed  all  over  the  surface, 
and  be  wholly  imperceptible.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  shearing,  and  therefore 
of  such  concentration  of  effects  along  certain  weakest  lines,  if  there  he 
a  suh-crust  liquid  layer,  either  universal  or  else  underlying  large  areas 
of  surface. 

Still  other  objections  have  been  raised,  but  these  are  so  recent  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  sifted  by  discussion  to  deserve  men- 
tion here.  The  origin  of  mountains  by  lateral  pressure  is  a  fact  be- 
yond dispute.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  for  the  geologist.  How 
the  lateral  pressure  is  produced  is  a  pure  physical  question  which  must 
be  left  to  the  physicists  to  settle  among  themselves. 

Another  Type  of  Mountains — Monoclinal  Mountains. — We  have 
thus  far  spoken  only  of  one  type  of  mountains — by  far  the  commonest 
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type — including  the  greatest  mountains,  and  long  supposed  tho  only 
kind.  But  there  is  another  type  only  recently  bronglit  to  liglit  by  tho 
United  states  Geological  Survey,  the  most  consiDicuous  if  not  the  ojily 
examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Basin  and  part  of  the  Phitcau  re- 
gions. These  mouutaiiis  are  formed  in  an  entirely  dilTcrent  way,  viz., 
by  the  tilting  or  else  the  l/udili/  iqAiftiiig  uf  gvcat  cntst-MocLs,  sepa- 
rated by  parallel  fissures.  Mountains  of  the  usual  type  may  be  called 
anticliiuds  ;  for,  although  often  made  up  of  many  anticlines  and  syu- 
clines,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  grand  anticline 
(see  Fig.  'i-i'.K  p.  2.37).  ^Mountains  of  this  second  type  are  called 
"  monoclinali:."  In  mountains  of  the  first  type  the  faults  are  usually 
reirrs(\  in  the  second  type  they  are  norinat.  Normal  faults  are  ex- 
tremely common  everywhere,  but  they  are  rarely  great  enough  to  give 
rise  to  earth-features  which  deserve  the  name  of  mountains;  but  in 
the  Basin  region — as  we  have  already  seen,  page  233 — their  scale  is  so 
enormous  and  their  formation  so  recent  that  they  give  rise  to  very 
conspicuous  orographic  features.  "We  have  already,  under  faults  (p. 
233),  sufficiently  explained  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  Basin  ranges. 
We  now  wish  to  explain  how  the  Sierra  has  been  modified — in  fact, 
received  its  present  form  and  altitude — in  this  way. 

The  Sierra,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  formed  by  crushing  and 
folding  of  thick  sediments  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic.  It  is  probable 
that,  by  the  enormous  erosion  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods, 
it  was  subsequently  cut  down  to  very  moderate  altitiidr.  At  the  end  of 
the  Tertiary  this  great  mountain-block — 300  miles  long  and  50  to  70 
miles  wide — was  heaved  up  on  its  eastern  side,  forming  there  a  normal 
fault,  with  a  displacement  of  probably  not  less  than  15,000  feet.*  The 
range  was  thus  greatly  elevated,  and  its  crest  transferred  to  its  extreme 
eastern  margin.  The  movement  was  attended  with  lava-flows,  which 
ran  down  the  western  slope,  filling  up  the  old  river-beds,  and  disiDlacing 
the  rivers.  The  displaced  rivers  immediately  commenced  cutting  new 
beds  (Fig.  8,  p.  16,  and  Fig.  218,  p.  248).  That  this  event  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Tertiary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the  most  recent 
Tertiary  beds  were  covered  by  the  lava.  That  the  slojDe  and  therefore 
the  height  of  the  mountain  were  greatly  increased  at  that  time  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rivers,  seeking  their  base-level  (p.  21),  have  cut 
their  new  beds  2,000  feet  below  their  old  beds,  even  though  the  time  of 
cutting  was  very  much  less.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  ])resent  form 
and  height  of  the  Sierra  date  from  the  end  of  the  Tertiary. 

Coincidently  with  this  last  great  modification  of  the  Sierra,  the 
Basin  ranges  were  also  formed  by  crust-block-tilting.     On  the  other 

*  Th?  fault-scarp  is   10,000  feet,  atid  tho  summit  slates  arc  deeply  buried  beneath 
Quaternary  deposits  at  its  foot. 
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boundary  of  the  Basin  region,  the  AVahsatch  was  at  the  same  time  also 
heaved  up  on  its  vestern  side,  forming  there  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
known.  Therefore,  so  far  as  their  present  forms  are  concerned,  the 
Sierra  and  "Wahsatch  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Basin  system.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  whole  system  may  have  been  formed. 
At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  the  whole  Basin  region,  including  the  Sierra 
on  one  side  and  the  "Wahsatch  on  the  other,  was  lifted  probably  by 
intumescent  lavas  into  an  arch,  and  by  teiisio?i  split  into  great  oblong 
crust-blocks.  The  arch  broke  down,  the  crust-blocks  readjusted  them- 
selves, as  explained  on  page  233,  to  form  the  Basin  ranges,  and  left 
the  abutments,  viz.,  the  Sierra  and  the  Wahsatch,  with  their  raw  faces 
looking  toward  one  another  across  the  intervening  Basin.  •  The  pro- 
cess and  result  are  shown  in  the  ideal  diagram  (Fig.  232).  It  must  not 
be  imagined,  however,  that  this  took  place  at  once  as  a  great  cataclysm, 
but  rather  that  it  took  place  very  slowly — tlie  lifting,  the  breaking 
down,  and  the  readjustment,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time. 


Fig.  232.— DiagTam  showing  Probable  Origin  of  the  Basin  System. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  two  types  of  mountains  strongly  contrasted, 
mountains  of  the  one  type  are  formed  by  lateral  jJressure  and  crushing, 
of  the  other  type  by  lateral  tension  and  stretching.  The  one  gives  rise 
mainly  to  reverse  faults,  the  other  always  to  normal  faults.  Mountains 
of  the  one  type  are  formed  by  upswelling  of  thick  sediments,  those  of 
the  other  type  by  irregular  readjustment  of  crust-blocks.  Mountains 
of  the  one  type  are  horn  of  the  sea,  those  of  the  other  type  are  born  on 
the  land.  We  find  examples  of  the  one  type  in  nearly  all  the  greatest 
mountains  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  Appalachian,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Coast  Eange.  The  best  examples,  perhaps  the  only  examples,  of 
the  other  type  are  the  Basin  ranges.  Some  mountains,  as  the  Sierra, 
the  Wahsatch,  and  certainly  some  of  the  Basin  ranges,  belong  to  both 
types.  In  their  origin,  they  have  been  formed  in  the  first  way,  but 
afterward  have  been  modified  by  the  second  way.  Thus  the  first  is  the 
fundamental  method,  and  the  second  only  a  modifying  process.* 

Mountain  Sculpture. 

As  soon  as  a  mountain-range  lifts  its  head  above  the  general  level 
of  sea  or  land,  it  is  immediately  attacked  Ijy  erosion.     All  the  grand 


*  On  thi.9  wliole  subject  see  papers  by  the  writer,  American  Journal  of   Science,  vol. 
xix,  p.  ITfl,  18S0;  vol.  xxxii,  p.  167,  18CC. 
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and  beautiful  forms  of  mountain  scenery  are  due  to  erosive  sculpturing. 
The  amount  carried  away  is  always  enormously  great,  usually  many  times 
greater  than  what  remains.  In  Fig.  227  (p.  255)  we  have  in  the  upper 
part  the  Uintah  Mountain  with  its  strata  restored,  i.  e.,  as  it  would  be 
if  never  ravaged  by  erosion ;  in  the  lower  part  we  have  it  as  it  now  ex- 
ists. The  extreme  thickness  removed  is  about  25,000  feet,  while  only 
about  8,000  feet  remain,  for  the  highest  peaks  are  now  only  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  high.  In  the  Appalachian — an  older  mountain — probably 
a  much  larger  propoi'tion  has  been  carried  away.  The  amount  in  all 
cases  is  so  great  as  to  obscure  the  origin  of  mountains  and  to  confuse 
the  use  of  the  term  mountain.  Hence  some  have  divided  mountains  into 
two  kinds,  viz.,  mountains  of  nplieaval  and  mountains  of  erosion,  and 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  mountains  are  mere  remnants 
of  denuded  continents — the  prominent  points  of  a  differential  erosion. 
But  it  is  best  to  keep  distinct  in  the  mind  mountain /orma/w?*  and 
mountain  sculpture.  They  are  both  equally  important  in  the  final 
result.  If  igneous  forces  do  the  rough  heiving,  aqueous  forces  do  the 
shaping  into  forms  of  beauty.  When  we  view  mountains  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  blue,  cloud-like  bank  which  we  see  on  the  horizon  is  the 
result  of  igneous  agencies ;  but,  when  we  are  among  mountains,  all  that 
we  see — every  ridge  and  peak  and  valley — all  that  constitutes  scenery — 
is  the  result  of  aqueous  agencies. 

Sculptural  Forms. — The  mode  of  mountain  formation  is  more  or 
less  concealed  in  internal  structure ;  but  the  forms  developed  by  sculpt- 
ure lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  understood,  and  yet  they  often 
reveal  structure  to  the  careful  observer.  A  knowledge  of  these  sculpt- 
ural forms  gives  additional  charm  to  mountain  travel.  They  are  al- 
most infinitely  diversified ;  yet  a  few  of  the  most  common  and  con- 
spicuous may  be  given  as  examples.  These  forms  are  not  all  confined 
to  mountains ;  some  of  them  are  the  general  forms  of  highland  erosion  •, 
but  they  are  most  conspicuous  in  mountain-regions. 


Fig.  233. 

1.  Horizontal  strata. — («.)  These,  if  sufficiently  ^r;;;,  give  rise  to 
taUe-forms,  the  top  of  the  table  being  determined  by  a  slab  of  hard 


Fig.  234. — Section  across  Cumberland  Plateau  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Tonne.syuc, 
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stratum,  such  as  sandstone  or  grit,  or  by  a  lava-flow.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  horizontal  lava-blanket  gives  rise  to  tables,  whatever  be  the  jjosition 
of  the  underlying  strata.  Good  examjDles  of  this  form  are  found  in  Illinois 
(Fig.  233),  in  Tennessee  (Fig.  234),  in  the  mesas  of  the  Plateau  region 
(Fig.  10,  p.  17),  and  in  Table  Mountain,  of  California  (Fig.  235). 


Fig.  2^0.— Section  across  Table  ^IniiTitain,  Tuolumne  County.  California:  L.  lava;   G,  gravel;  S S, 
slate;  _R,  old  river-bed;  i?',  present  river-bed. 

(b.)  But  if  the  horizontal  strata  are  soft,  interstratified  sands  and 
clays,  their  erosion  gives  rise  to  fantastic  castellated  forms  of  peaks, 
turrets,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Plains  and 
Plateau  region,  which  are  the  almost  unlithified  deposits  of  the  Terti- 
ary lakes  (Fig.  236). 


Fig.  236. — Mauvaises  Terree,  Bad  Lands  (after  Hayden). 

2.    O'enfJij-iindiilatinff  Strata. — These  give  rise   to  synclinal  ridges 
and  anticlinal  valleys.     This  is  well  shown  in  diagram  (Fig.  237)  and 


Fig.  237.— Diagram  showing  Synclinal  Eidges  and  Anticlinal  Valleys  (after  NOe  and  De  Margerie). 
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ia  the  subjoined  section  of  tlie  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Pennsylvania 
(P'ig.  238).     This  is  usually  exjilained  by  supposing  that  the  backs  of 


Fig.  238.— Section  of  Coal-Field  of  Pennsylvania  (after  Lesley). 

the  anticlinals  have  been  broken  or  loosened  by  tension  in  bending; 
while  the  synclinals  have  been  hardened  by  lateral  pressure — and  there- 
fore the  anticlinals  have  yielded  more  easily  to  erosion.  But  Prof. 
Davis  has  shown  *  that  such  a  supposition  is  at  least  not  necessary. 
For  example  :  if  we  have  a  series  of  undulating  strata,  some  hard 
and  some  soft  (Fig.  239),  the  erosion  will  be  most  rapid  on  the  auti- 


FiG.  2.39. — Ideal  Diagram  showing  how,  according  to  Davis,  Synclinal  Ridges  are  formed;  full 
lines,  actual  surfaces  and  structure;  dotted  lines,  original  surfaces  and  structure;  broken  lines, 
former  erosion-surfaces. 

clines  and  the  hard  stratum  («)  will  be  reached  and  cut  through  first 
there.  As  soon  as  the  soft  stratum  beneath  is  reached  the  erosion  will  be 
still  more  rapid,  and  valleys  will  be  formed.  This  will  be  understood 
by  careful  inspection  of  the  figure. 

3.  Strongly-folded  or  Highly-inclined  Oiitrroppinq  Strata. — These 
give  rise  to  sharp  ridges  and  valleys,  the  ridges  being  determined  by 


Fig.  240. — Ideal  Section  across  an  Eroded  Fold,  consisting  of  Alternating  Soft  and  Hard  Strata 
(after  >'0e  and  De  Margeriej. 

the  outcrop  of  a  hard  stratum.  Fig.  240  is  an  ideal  diagram,  showing 
how  such  ridges  are  formed  by  erosion.  In  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where 
they  are  finely  shown  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  they  are  called 
"  hog-lacks."  Fig.  241  represents  this  form  of  sculpture  as  it  often 
appears.  It  is  seen  that  every  ridge  is  formed  by  outcrop  of  a  hard 
sandstone,  which  has  resisted  erosion  more  than  the  intervening  strata. 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  form  are  seen  in  parts  of  the  Appalachian. 


*  Science,  vol.  xii,  p.  320. 
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Standing  on  the  top  of  Wai-m  Springs  Mountain,  Virginia,  ten  or  twelre 
parallel  ridges  may  be  counted,  each  with  long  slopes  on  one  side  and 
steep  slopes  on  the  other,  like  billows  ready  to  break.  The  crest  of 
each  ridge  is  determined  by  the  outcrop  of  a  hard  sandstone.  Such 
ridges  may  be  formed  either  by  the  outcrop  of  successive  sandstones, 


Si  s  JTi  .y 

Fiu.  341.— Parallel  Kidi?es. 


as  in  Fig.  241,  or  else  by  the  successive  outcrop  of  the  same  sandstone, 
as  in  Fig.  242. 

In  ridges  formed  in  this  way  the  relative  angle  of  slope  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ridges  will  depend  on  the  dip  of  the  strata.     If  the  strata 


Fio.  S42.— Parallel  Eidges  in  Folded  Strata. 

be  vertical,  the  two  slopes  will  be  equal.  If  the  strata  are  inclined,  the 
longer  slope  will  be  on  the  side  toward  which  the  strata  dip ;  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  slopes  will  increase  as  the  angle  of  dip  becomes 
less.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  243  («,  i,  and  c).     Finally,  one  slope  may 


Fia.  343. 

coincide  with  the  face  of  the  hard  stratum,  as  in  Fig.  240.     This  case, 
therefore,  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  next,  viz. : 

4.  Gently-inclined,  almost  Level  Strata. — These,  by  erosion,  per- 
haps under  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  give  rise  to  a  succession  of 
broad,  nearly  level  tables,  coincident  with  the  face  of  a  hard  stratum, 
terminated  each  by  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  cliff.  This  form  of 
sculpture  is  developed  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  Colorado  plateau 
region.  Fig.  244  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  three  such  tables,  each  20  to  60 
miles  wide,  and  terminated  by  cliffs  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high.  Fig.  245 
is  an  ideal  section  of  such  tables  and  cliffs — the  dotted  lines  showing  the 
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portion  carried  away  by  erosion.     It  is  evident  that  the  drainage  of 
each  table  is  against  the  clitl ;  and  every  cliff,  therefore,  recedes  partly 


Fin.  244.~Bir(rH-eyc  View  of  the  Terrace  Caflon  (after  Powell). 

by  under-cutting  by  a  river  and  partly  by  rain-wash  on  its  face.     In 
some  cases,  where  the  lifting  of  the  strata  was  dome-like,  the  receding 
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Vlti.  ^45. — Dotted  Imea  bliow  material  earned  away  by  eroBJun. 


cliffs  are  circular,  producing  thus  titanic  amphitheatres,  100  or  more 
miles  across,  with  cliff-benches  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.*  How  slow  the 
lifting  of  the  strata  in  this  region  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact 

that  the  Green 
Eiver  runs  against 
tlie  slojie  of  tltc 
strata,  cutting  its 
caGon  deeper  to 
the  edge  of  the 
cliffs,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2i4.  Evidently  the  strata  were  lifted  athwart  the  course  of  the 
river,  but  so  slowly  that  the  river  cut  as  fast  as  the  strata  lifted. 

Migration  of  Divides. — If  the  slopes  on  the  two  sides  of  a  divide 
are  equal,  the  position  of  the  divide  remains  stationary ;  but  if  one 
slope  be  steeper  than  the  other,  then  by  the  greater  erosion  on  the 
steeper  slope  the  divide  will  move  steadily  toward  the  gentler  slope. 
Thus,  the  rivers  on  the  steeper  slope  continually  increase  their  drainage 
areas  by  appropriating  from  the  other  side.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
found  in  nearly  all  mountains,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  monoclinal 
type,  and  in  all  ridges,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  hog-backs  (Figs. 
240,  2-41).  The  recession  of  plateau  cliffs  is  only  an  extreme  case  under 
this  law. 

5.  JlftamorjjJiic  and  Granitic  Mocks. — Sculptural  forms  in  these 
are  usually  irregular,  and  can  not  be  reduced  to  a  simple  law.  But,  in 
some  cases,  peculiar  forms  are  traceable  to  j)eculiar  structure.  Thus, 
for  example :  in  and  about  the  Yosemite  Valley  two  kinds  of  forms  are 
found,  viz.,  («)  2^erpendicular  cliffs  and  towers  and  spires  of  the  valley 
itself ;  and  {V)  rounded  domes  abundant  in  the  high  region  about  the 
valley.  The  one  is  the  result  of  a  rough,  imperfect  vertical  cleavage  of 
the  rock ;  the  other  of  a  concentric  structure  on  a  huge  scale,  usually 
undetectable  in  the  sound  rock, 

but  brought  out  by  weathering. 
This  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  24G). 

6.  Tlie  Kind  of  Agent.— li 
is  probable  that  the  nature  of 
the  erosive  agent,  whether  as 
rain  and  rivers  or  as  snoiv  and  glaciers,  also  determines  peculiar  scen- 
ic forms.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  tend  more  to  rounded  sum- 
mits and  ridges  and  V-shaped  gorges,  the  latter  to  sharp  summits 
[aujuilles)  and  comb-like  divides  and  broad  U-shaped  valleys. 


Fig.  246. — Ideal  Section  showing  Dome-structure. 
Dotted  line  above  shows  original  surface. 


*  Dutton— High  Plateaus  of  Utah,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
DENUDATION,   OR   GENERAL  EROSION. 

As  a  fit  ending  of  Part  II,  and  preparation  for  Part  III,  in  which 
the  idea  of  time  is  the  underlying  element,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
make  some  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  general  erosion  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  geological  time  based 
thereon. 

The  term  denudation  is  used  by  geologists  to  express  the  general 
erosion  which  the  earth-surface  has  suffered  in  geological  times.  The 
correlative  of  denudation  is  sedimentation,  and  the  amount  of  denuda- 
tion is  measured  by  the  amount  of  stratified  rocks. 

Agents  of  Denudation. — The  agents  of  erosion,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Part  I,  are :  1.  Rivers,  including  under  this  head  the  whole 
course  of  rainfall  on  its  way  back  to  the  ocean  whence  it  came ;  3. 
Glaciers,  including  under  this  head  not  only  glaciers  proper,  but  moving 
ice-sheets,  such  as  now  exist  in  polar  regions,  and  in  the  Glacial  epoch 
extended  far  into  now  temperate  regions,  and  also  moving  snow-fields, 
for  it  is  probable  that  all  extensive  snow-fields  and  snow-caps  are  in 
motion;  3.  Waves  &ndi  tides ;  and,  possibly,  4.  Oceanic  currents. 

Oceanic  currents  usually  run  on  a  ied  and  between  banks  of  still 
water,  and  therefore  produce  no  erosion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  rising  sea-bottom  may  be  eroded  by  this  agent ;  but  as  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  effects,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  this  from  our  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  rate  of  denudation.  The  action  of  waves  and  tides 
is  violent  and  conspicuous ;  yet  these  agents  are  so  entirely  confined  to 
the  shore-line  that  their  aggregate  effect  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  erosion.  Prof.  Phillips  has  shown  *  that,  taking  the  coast-lines 
of  the  world  as  100,000  miles,  and  making  the  extravagant  estimate 
that  the  average  erosion  along  this  whole  line  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
English  coast,  or  one  foot  per  annum  of  a  cliff  one  hundred  feet  high, 
still  the  aggregate  wave-erosion  is  far  less  than  river-erosion,  being 
equivalent  to  a  general  land-surface  erosion  of  only  -^-^^  of  an  inch 
per  annum,  or  -^  of  that  which  is  now  going  on  over  the  hydrographi- 
cal  basin  of  the  Ganges,  and  \  of  that  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the 
^lississippi.  Glaciers  and  rivers,  therefore,  are  the  great  agents  of  ero- 
sion. The  one  takes  the  place  of  the  other,  according  as  falling  water 
takes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  ;  both  come  under  the  general  head  of 
circulating  meteoric  water.  In  a  general  estimate  of  the  rate  of  denu- 
dation we  may,  therefore,  without  sensible  error,  regard  it  as  the  work 
of  circulating  meteoric  water. 

*  Life,  its  Origin,  and  Succession,  p.  1.30. 
18 
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Again,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  erosive  power  of  glaciers  is 
greater  than  that  of  rivers,  yet  their  action  is  so  much  more  local,  both 
in  time  and  sjjace,  that  we  believe  we  may  take  the  average  rate  of 
river-erosion  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  rate  of  denudation. 
Amount  of  Denudation. — A  mere  glance  at  the  figures  below  will 
show  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  geologists  estimate  the 
amount  of  denudation  in  certain  regions.  In  almost  all  countries, 
especially  in  mountain-regions,  we  find  slips  varying  from  a  few  feet 
(Fig.  247)  to  many  thousands  of  feet  perpendicular  (Fig.  227).     There 

are  slips  in  the  Appalachian  chain  which  are 
estimated  to  be  8,000  and  even  one  20,000 
feet,  in  the  Uintah  20,000,  in  the  Wahsatch 
40,000  feet,  perpendicular.  And  yet  in 
most  cases  the  escarpment,  which  would 
otherwise  exist,  is  completely  cut  away,  so 
that  no  surface-indication  of  the  slip  exists. 
Evidently  in  such  cases  there  must  have 
been  erosion  on  the  elevated  side,  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  slip, 
and  probably  much  greater.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  probable 
original  surface. 

Sometimes  the  horizontal  strata  of  isolated  mountain-peaks  corre- 
sponding to  each  other  (mountains  of  erosion)  show  that  these  are  but 


Fig.  247. 


Fia.  atd. — iJeuuclatiua  of  Ked  Sandstone,  Nortliwest  Coast  of  Eoss-shire,  Scotland. 


scattered  fragments  of  a  once  high  plateau,  which  has  been  removed  by 
erosion,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  248)  and  in  many  of  the 


Fig.  249.— Section  across  Middle  Tennessee.    Tlie  dotted  lines  show  tlie  amount  of  matter  removed. 

figures  on  pages  369  and  270.     In  such  cases  the  erosion  must  have 
been  at  least  equal  to  the  height  of  the  peaks,  and  may  have  been  to 


Fig.  250.— Section  through  Portions  of  England. 
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any  extent  greater.  The  accompanying  section  across  Middle  Tennes- 
see shows  a  vertical  erosion  of  1,200  to  2,400  feet,  over  the  whole 
valley  of  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  sixty  miles  across  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  long.  In  most  cases  the  removed  matter  is  not  so  easily 
estimated  as  in  those  mentioned.     The  strata  in  mountain-chains  are 


Fig.  251. — Section  throngh  Portions  of  England. 

usually  folded  in  a  very  complex  way,  and  then  denuded.  But  the 
ideal  restoration  of  these  may  be  effected,  and  the  amount  of  erosion 
approximately  estimated.  Figs.  250  and  251  are  sections  across  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England,  as  restored  by  Prof.  Eamsay. 

Average  Erosion. — By  these  methods  Prof.  Eamsay  estimates  tlie 
denudations  over  many  portions  of  England  to  be  not  less  than  10,000 
to  11,000  feet  in  thickness.*  Over  the  whole  AiDpalachian  region  the 
denudation  has  probably  been  enormous,  in  some  places  8,000  to  20,000 
feet.  Over  the  whole  region  of  the  high  8ierra  liauge,  as  we  have 
shown,!  erosion  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
slates,  and  bitten  deep  into  the  underlying  granite.  The  thickness  of 
these  slates  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  many  thousand  feet.  In  the 
Uintah  Mountain  region,  according  to  Powell,  over  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles,  an  average  thickness  of  three  and  a  half  miles  has  been 


Fig.  252.— Uintali  MountainB — Upper  Part  restored,  allowing  Fault ;  Lower  Part  eiiowlng  tlie 
Present  Condition  as  produced  by  Erosion  (after  Powell). 

taken  away  (Fig.  353),  the  extreme  thickness  removed  being  nearly 
five  miles.     From  the  Wahsatch  have  been  removed  32,000  fct't,  or 


*  Oeological  Observer,  p.  819. 

■j-  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  v,  p.  325. 
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six  miles  thickness  of  strata  (King).  Over  the  whole  Colorado  Plateau 
region  the  succession  of  cliffs,  sejiarated  by  broad  tables  (Fig.  345), 
shows  enormous  erosion.  The  average  erosion  over  the  whole  region 
has  been  estimated  by  Powell  and  Button  as  6,500  feet ;  and  the  ex- 
treme general  erosion,  not  including  the  cafion-cutting,  as  11,000  feet. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  mass  has  been  removed,  too,  since  the  mid- 
dle Tertiary. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
average  erosion  over  all  present  land-surfaces  has  been  at  least  several 
thousand  feet. 

There  is  another  mode  of  estimating  the  average  erosion,  viz.,  by 
the  average  thickness  of  stratified  rocks.  The  debris  of  erosion  is  car- 
ried down  into  seas  and  lakes,  and  forms  strata,  and  the  amount  of 
stratified  rocks  becomes  thus  the  measure  of  the  erosion ;  the  average 
thickness  of  sediments,  if  they  had  been  spread  over  an  equal  area, 
would  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  average  thickness  removed  by 
erosion.  ISTow,  the  stratified  rocks  are  in  some  localities  10,000  feet, 
20,000  feet,  and  sometimes  40,000  and  60,000  feet  thick.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  found  less  than  3,000  or  3,000  feet.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  thickness  of  strata  over  the  whole  known  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  several  thousand  feet.  Let  us  take  it  at 
only  2,000  feet.  But  the  area  of  sedimentation,  the  sea-bottom,  is  now, 
and  has  probably  always  been,  at  least  three  times  the  area  of  erosion, 
the  land-surface.  Thus  an  average  of  2,000  feet  of  strata  would  require 
an  average  erosion  of  6,000  feet. 

Estimate  of  Geological  Times.- — There  are  many  facts  connected 
with  geology,  especially  the  facts  of  evolution,  which  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  admission  of' inconceivable  lapse  of  time.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  the  mind  should  become  familiarized  with 
this  idea.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  time  based  upon  the  amount  of  erosion. 

"We  have  already  seen  (p.  11)  that,  taking  the  Mississippi  as  an  aver- 
age river  in  erosive  power  (it  is  probably  much  more  than  an  average), 
the  rate  of  continental  erosion  is  now  about  one  foot  in  5,000  years.  At 
this  rate,  to  remove  an  average  thickness  of  6,000  feet  would  require 
30,000,000  years.* 

*  The  above  estimate  takes  the  avei-age  thickness  of  strata,  and  supposes  it  spread 
evenly  over  the  whole  sea-bottom.  This  is  strictly  admissible  only  if  we  suppose,  with 
Lyell,  that  land  and  ocean  have  often  changed  places,  so  that  every  portion  of  earth-sur- 
face has  received  sediments.  But  if,  as  is  now  most  generally  believed,  the  ocean-basins 
have  remained  substantially  unchanged,  and  sediments  have  accumulated  almost  wholly 
on  their  margins,  then  we  must,  it  is  true,  make  our  measuring  rod,  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  sedi- 
mentation, much  greater,  but  we  must  also  take  the  sum  of  the  extreme  thickness  of  strata 
in  different  localities,  as  the  thing  to  be  measured.     We,  therefore,  make  another  esti- 
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Some  may  object  to  this  estimate,  on  the  ground  that  geological 
agencies  were  once  much  more  active  than  now.  It  is  jirdda/ilu  that  thi.s 
is  true  of  igneous  agencies,  since  these  are  determined  by  the  Interior 
heat  of  the  earth,  and  this  has  evidently  been  decreasing.  It  is  probable 
also  that  this  is  true  of  the  chemical  agencies  of  water  in  disintegrating 
rocks  and  forming  soils,  since  chemical  effects  are  also  usually  increased 
by  heat.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  mechanical  agen- 
cies of  water,  i.  e.,  its  erosive  poircr,  have  been  constantly  increasing 
with  the  course  of  tinie,  and  are  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  epoch 
except  the  Glacial  epoch. 

For  observe :  The  erosive  power  of  water  is  determined  entirely  by 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  air  and  water,  and  this  is  determined  by 
the  diversity  of  temperature  in  different  portions,  and  this  in  its  turn 
by  the  size  of  continents  and  the  height  of  mountains.  Continents  and 
seas  are  two  poles  of  a  circulating  apparatus — at  one  pole  is  condensa- 
tion, at  the  other  evaporation.  In  proportion  to  condensation  are  also 
evaporation  and  circulation.  Now,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
amid  many  oscillations,  there  has  been  throughout  all  geological  times 
a  constant  increase  in  the  size  of  continents  and  the  height  of  mount- 
ains. If  so,  then  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  has  been  becoming 
swifter  and  swifter ;  the  life-pulse  of  our  earth  has  beaten  quicker  and 
quicker,  and  therefore  the  waste  and  supply  (erosion  and  sedimentation) 
have  been  greater  and  greater.* 

We  therefore  return  to  our  estimate  of  30,000,000  years  with  greater 
confidence  that  it  is  even  far  within  limits  of  probability.  For,  1.  We 
have  taken  the  average  thickness  of  strata  at  2,000  feet,  while  it  is 
probably  much  more  3.  We  have  taken  the  Mississippi  as  an  average 
river,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  general  -erosion  as  one  foot  in 
5,000  years :  it  is  probably  much  less.  3.  "We  have  taken  the  rate  of 
erosion  in  previous  epochs  as  the  same  as  now,  while  it  is  probably 
much  less,  for  two  reasons  :  1.  The  land-surface  to  be  eroded  was  smaller ; 
and,  2.  The  erosive  power  of  water  was  less.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  the  time  necessary  to  produce  the  structure  which 
we  actually  find  is  enormously  increased. 


mate,  on  this  basis,  following  Mr.  Wallace.  Taking  the  whole  land-surface  (erosion  area) 
at  57,000,000  square  miles,  and  the  sedimentation  area  as  thirty  miles  wide  along  a  foiist- 
line  of  100,000  miles  (=3,000,000  square  miles),  then  with  an  erosion-rate  of  one  foot  in 
3,000  years  instead  of  5,000  years,  the  sedimentation  rate  would  be  nineteen  feet  in  the 
same  time,  or  one  foot  in  157  years.  But  the  extreme  thickness  of  strata  is  at  least 
177,000  feet.     This  would  take  28,000,000  years.— (Wallace,  Island  I-ifo,  p.  210.) 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  erosive  effect  of  tides  in  earliest  geological  times,  far  greater 
than  now,  on  account  of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  moon,  is  an  element  which  should 
not  be  neglected  (Nature,  vol.  xxv,  p.  79).  But  this  probably  belongs  to  a  time  anteced- 
ent to  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth. 
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But  even  this  gives  us  no  adequate  conception  of  the  time  involved 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  For  rocks  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  deposited  as  sediments,  are  again  reconsolidated  into  rocks, 
lifted  into  land-surfaces,  to  be  again  disintegrated  into  soils,  transported 
and  deposited  as  sediments.  And  thus  the  same  materials  have  been 
worked  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  many  times.  Thus  the  history  of 
the  earth,  recorded  in  stratified  rocks,  stretches  out  in  apparently  end- 
less vista.  And  still  beyond  this,  beyond  the  recorded  history,  is  the 
infinite  unknown  abyss  of  the  unrecorded.  The  domain  of  Geology  is 
nothing  less  than  (to  us)  inconceivable  or  infinite  time. 


PAET  III. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY; 


OR.    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVOLUTIOX  OF  EARTH-STRVCTVRE 
AXD  OF  THE  ORGANIC  KiyODOM. 


CHAPTER   I. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Geology  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  earth-forms  and  earth- 
inhabitants.  There  are  certain  laws  underlying  all  development — cer- 
tain general  principles  common  to  all  history,  whether  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  race,  or  the  earth.  We  wish  to  illustrate  these  general  prin- 
ciples in  the  more  unfamiliar  field  of  geology  by  running  a  parallel 
between  the  history  of  the  earth  and  other  more  familiar  forms  of 
history. 

1.  All  history  is  divided  into  eras,  ages,  periods,  epochs,  separated 
from  each  other  more  or  less  trenchantly  by  great  events  producing 
great  changes.  In  written  history  these  are  treated,  according  to  their 
importance,  in  separate  volumes,  or  separate  chapters,  sections,  etc. 
So  earth-history  is  similarly  divided  into  geological  eras,  ages, periods, 
etc. ;  and  these  have  been  recorded  by  Nature  in  separate  rock-systems, 
rock-series,  rock-groups,  and  rock-formations.  In  geology  these  terms, 
both  those  referring  to  divisions  of  time  and  those  referring  to- divisions 
of  record,  are  unfortunately  loosely  and  interchangeably  used.  We 
shall  strive  to  use  them  as  definitely  as  possible,  the  eras  and  the  cor- 
responding rock-systems  being  the  primary  divisions,  and  the'  others 
subdivisions  in  the  order  mentioned. 

2.  In  all  history  successive  eras,  ages,  -periods,  etc.,  usually  graduate 
insensibly  into  each  other,  though  sometimes  the  change  is  more  rapid 
and  revolutionary.  In  individual  history  childhood  usually  graduates 
into  youth,  and  youth  into  manhood ;  yet  sometimes  a  remarkable 
event  determines  a  more  rapid  change.  In  social  and  political  life,  too, 
successive  phases  of  civilization  embodying  successive  dominant  prin- 
ciples usually  graduate  into  each  other ;  yet  great  events  have  some- 
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times  determined  exceptionally  rapid  changes  in  the  direction  or  the 
rate  of  movement.  So  also  is  it  in  geological  history.  The  eras, 
periods,  etc.,  usually  shade  more  or  less  insensibly  into  each  other ;  yet 
there  have  been  times  of  comparatively  rapid  or  revolutionary  change. 
In  all  history  there  are  periods  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which 
forces  of  change  are  gathering  strength,  separated  by  periods  of  more 
rapid  change,  during  which  the  accumulated  forces  produce  conspicu- 
ous effects. 

3.  Ages,  periods,  etc.,  in  all  history,  whether  individual,  political,  or 
geological,  are  determined  by  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  suc- 
cessively higher  dominant  forces,  principles,  ideas,  functions.  Thus, 
in  individual  development,  we  have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions ;  then  of  the  reproductive  and  muscular  functions  ;  and, 
last,  of  the  cerebral  functions.  And  in  mental  development,  also,  we 
have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  memory ; 
then,  the  imaginative  and  aesthetic  faculties ;  and,  last,  the  reflective 
faculties ;  the  first  gathering  and  storing  material,  the  second  vivifying 
it,  the  third  using  it  in  productive  mason-work  of  science.  In  social 
history,  too,  the  successive  culminations  of  different  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  the  result  of  the  introduction  and  culmination  of  suc- 
cessive dominant  principles  or  ideas — of  successive  social  forces  or 
functions.  So  has  it  beeu  in  geological  history.  The  great  divisions 
of  time,  especially  what  are  called  ages,  are  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction and  culmination  of  successive  dominant  classes  of  organisms, 
for  these  are  the  highest  expression  of  earth-life.  Thus,  in  geology. 
we  have  an  age  of  mollusks,  an  age  of  fishes,  an  age  of  reptiles,  in 
which  these  were  successively  the  dominant  class. 

But  since  (Law  2)  successive  ages  graduate  more  or  less  into  and 
overlap  each  other,  we  might  expect,  and  do  indeed  find,  that  the 
characteristics  of  each  age  commence  in  the  preceding  age.  Each 
age  is  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  age.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
history. 

4.  In  all  history,  at  the  close  of  an  age,  the  characteristic  dominant 
principle  or  class  declines,  but  does  not  perish.  It  only  becomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  succeeding  dominant  class  or  principle.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate from  individual  history :  in  youth,  the  characteristic  faculties  of 
childhood,  viz.,  perception  and  memory,  decline,  and  become  subordi- 
nate to  the  higher  faculty  of  imagination,  and  this  in  turn  hecomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  still  higher  faculty  of  productive  thought ;  and  thus  the 
whole  organism  becomes  higher  and  more  complex,  each  stage  of  devel- 
opment including  not  only  its  own  characteristic,  but  also,  in  a  subordi- 
nate degree,  those  of  all  preceding  stages.  The  same  is  true  of  social 
history.  Each  stage  of  social  development  absorbs  and  includes  the 
social  principles  and  forces  characteristic  of  previous  stages,  but  subor- 
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dinates  them  to  the  higher  principles  which  form  its  own  character- 
istic, and  thus  tlie  social  organism  becomes  ever  higher,  more  complex, 
and  varied. 

So  it  is  also  in  geologic  history.  When  the  dominance  of  any  class 
declines  at  the  end  of  an  age,  the  class  does  not  disappear,  but  remains 
subordinate  to  the  next  succeeding  and  higher  dominant  class,  and  the 
organic  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  becomes  successively  more  and  more  com- 
plex and  varied.  This  is  graphically  represented  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  in  which  we  have  five  successive  ages  determined  by  the  cul- 
mination of  as  many  successive  dominant  classes. 


^=Jb 


Fig.  253. — Diagram  Uluetrating  the  Rising,  Culmination,  and  Decline  of  Succeseive  Dominant 
Classes,  and  the  Increasing  Complexity  of  the  whole. 

5.  There  are  two  modes  of  determining  and  limiting  eras,  ages,  peri- 
ods, etc.,  in  geology,  viz.,  unconformity  of  the  rock-system  and  change 
in  the  life-system.  In  written  human  history,  the  divisions  of  time  are 
recorded  in  separate  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  with  boards  or  blank 
spaces  between.  These  divisions  in  the  record  ought  to  correspond  to 
conspicuous  changes  in  the  character  of  the  most  important  contents. 
So,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  rock-systems,  rock-series,  rock-forma- 
tions, are  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  respectively,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other  by  unconformity,  indicating  blanks 
in  the  known  record ;  and  the  most  important  changes  in  the  contents, 
i.  e.,  in  the  life-system,  ought  to,  and  usually  do,  correspond  with  the 
unconformity  of  the  rock-system.  But  if  there  should  be  (as  there  is  in 
some  limited  localities)  a  discordance  between  these  two,  we  should  fol- 
low the  life-system  rather  than  the  rock-system,  the  contents  rather 
than  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  record. 

6.  As  in  human  history  there  is  a  general  onward  movement  of  the 
race,  and  yet  special  modifications  in  character  and  rate  in  each  coun- 
try ;  so  in  geology  there  has  been  a  general  march  of  evolution  of  the 
whole  earth  and  the  organic  kingdom,  and  yet  special  modifications  in 
character  and  rate  in  each  continent,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  different 
portions  of  the  same  continent.  The  great  eras,  ages,  and  periods,  be- 
long to  the  whole  earth  alike,  and  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  but  the 
epochs  and  the  smaller  divisions  of  time,  though  similar,  are  probably 
not  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  This  fact  has  probably 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  geologists.  The  term  Jwniotifxy  is  used 
to  express  idetitity  in  the  stage  of  evolution,  as  synchronism  is  used 
for  identity  of  time. 

Great  Divisions  and  Subdivisions  of  Time.— Eras.— It  is  upon  these 
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principles  that  geologists  hare  established  the  divisions  of  ti7m  and 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  strata. 

The  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  five  eras,  with  corre- 
sponding rock-systems.  These  are:  1.  Archman  or  ^£"02016*  era,  em- 
bodied in  the  Laurentian  system  ;  2.  Palmozoic  f  era,  embodied  in  the 
Palaeozoic  or  Primary  system;  3.  MesozoicX  era,  recorded  in  the  Sec- 
ondary system ;  4.  Cenozoic*  recorded  in  the  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary systems ;  and,  5.  The  Psychozoic  era,  or  era  of  Mind,  recorded  in 
the  recent  system. 

These  grand  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  founded 
on  an  almost  universal  unconformity  of  the  rock-system,  and  a  very 
great  and  apparently  sudden  change  in  the  life-system,  a  change  affect- 
ing not  only  species  but  also  genera,  families,  and  even  orders.  Be- 
tween the  last  and  the  preceding,  it  is  true,  neither  the  unconformity 
of  the  rock-system  nor  the  change  in  the  life-system  is  so  great  as  in 
the  others ;  but  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  scene  and  the  sweep- 
ing changes  which  are  now  going  on  through  his  agency  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  make  this  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  time. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  179)  that  unconformity  is  the  result  of 
deposit  of  strata  on  old  eroded  land-surfaces,  and  that  it  therefore 
always  indicates  an  oscillation  of  the  crust,  and  an  emergence  and  sub- 
mergence of  land.  In  every  such  case,  as  already  explained,  a  portion 
of  the  record  is  lost,  which  may  or  may  not  be  recovered  elsewhere. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  lost  leaves  could  be  all  recovered,  and  the  rec- 
ord made  complete,  the  suddenness  of  the  break  in  the  life-system 
would  disappear.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  certain  that  these  general 
unconformities  indicate  times  of  great  change  in  physical  geography, 
and  therefore  of  climate,  and  therefore  of  rapid  changes  of  organic 
forms ;  and  therefore,  also,  they  mark  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
great  divisions  of  time. 

Ages. — Again,  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  otherwise  divided 
into  seven  ages,  founded,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  first,  on  the 
culmination  of  certain  great  classes  of  organisms.  These  are :  1.  The 
Archcean  or  Eozoic  Age,  represented  by  the  Laurentian  system  of 
rocks ;  3.  The  Age  of  Mollushs,  or  Age  of  Invertelrates,  represented 
by  the  Silurian  system  of  rocks ;  3.  The  Age  of  Fishes,  represented  by 
the  Devonian  rocks  ;  4.  The  Age  of  Acrogens,  or  sometimes  called  the 
Ag'i  of  AmpJiibians,  represented  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks;  5.  The 
Age  of  Reptiles,  represented  by  the  Secondary  rocks ;  6.  The  Age  of 
Mammals,  by  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary ;  and,  7.  The  Age  of 
Mail,  by  the  recent  rocks. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  254),  vertical  height  represents 

*  Dawn  of  animal  life.  f  Old  life.  %  Middle  life.  *  Recent  life. 
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time,  the  strong  horizontal  lines  divide  the  whole  into  eras,  while  the 
lighter  lines,  where  necessary,  separate  the  ages.  The  shaded  spaces 
represent  the  origin,  the  increase  and  decrease,  in  the  course  of  time,  of 
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the  great  dominant  classes  of  animals  and  plants.  To  illustrate  :  The 
class  of  reptiles  commenced  in  the  uppermost  Carboniferous  increased 
to  a  maximvim  in  the  Secondary,  and  again  decreased  to  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ages  correspond  with  the  eras,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  This  long  and  diversified  era  is  clearly 
divisible  into  three  ages. 

Subdivisions. — The  subdivisions  of  eras  and  ages  into  periods  and 
epochs  are  founded,  as  already  explained  (p.  201),  on  less  general  un- 
conformity in  the  rock-system,  and  less  conspicuous  changes  in  the  life- 
system.  The  names  of  periods  are  often,  and  of  epochs  are  nearly 
always,  local,  and  therefore  different  in  different  countries.  We  will, 
of  course,  use  those  appropriate  to  American  geology.  The  table  on 
page  200  represents,  as  far  as  periods,  the  classification  used  in  this 
country.  "We  have  added  epochs  only  in  the  uppermost  part,  viz.,  in 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 

We  give,  also  (Fig.  255),  an  ideal  diagram  of  the  principal  groups 
of  strata  which  we  shall  notice,  in  the  order  of  their 
superposition,  indicating  also  the  principal  places 
of  general  unconformity. 

The  terms  used  for  the  divisions  of  time,  and 
corresponding  divisions  of  rocks,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  schedule  : 

Order  of  Discussion. — Many  geologists  take  up 


Time. 

Rocks. 

Eras    ) 
Ages  f  •  ■ 
Periods  .  . 
Epoclis  .  . 

Systems. 

Scries. 
Groups. 
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Tapir,  Peccary,  BUon,  Llama. 

MegatfLerium,  Mt/U>don,  EUpKaa. 


Pliohippus  Beds. 

Fiiohijipua,  Ma4todon,  Boa,  etc 


Miohippus  Beds. 

Jfio/iippus,  Dicerathirium,  TMnohyue. 

Oreodon  I5eds. 

Edentates,  Hijcenodon,  Hyracadon. 

Brontotherium  Beds. 

Mem/iippiu,  Menodua,  Elotherium. 


Uiplacodon  Beds. 

J'.jnAippua,  Amynodon. 

Dinoceras  Beds. 

Tinocerae,  UiiUatherium,  Limnoiyus, 

OrokippM,  HelaletM,  Colonuceraa. 

Coryphodon  Bedf^. 

EohippvA,  Monkeja,  Carnivores,  Ungu- 
lates, Tillodonts,  Rodents,  Serpents. 

Triceratoj-s, 


Laramie  Series. 


Upper  Cretaceous  of  N,  J. 

HadrosauruSj  JDryptoBdurut. 


Ptcranodnn  Beds. 

Birds  with  Teeth,  Ileaptroring,  Ichtky- 
ornt's.  Mosasaurs,  Pterodac- 

tyls, Plesiosaurs. 


Dakota  Group, 


Comanche  Group. 


Atlantos'iuniP  Beds. 

Apai'^aauntt,  Allosaurua, 
Turtles.    DiploaauTus, 
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Fig.  25.5.— Section  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  to  illustrate  Verte- 
brate Life  in  America.     (Slightly  modified  from  Marsh.; 


the  several  epochs  and 
periods  of  the  history  of 
the  earth  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  occurrence. 
Commencing  with  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  "  causes 
noio  in  operation,^''  i.  e., 
geological  history  of  the 
present  time,  as  that  which 
is  best  known,  they  make 
this  the  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  epoch  immediate- 
ly preceding,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  most  like  it. 
Having  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  this,  the  student 
passes  to  the  precedi  ng, 
and  so  on.  This  has  the 
great  advantage  of  pass- 
ing ever  from  the  better 
known  to  the  less  known, 
which  is  the  order  of  in- 
duction. Other  geologists 
prefer  to  follow  the  natu- 
ral order  of  events.  This 
has  the  great  advantage  of 
bringing  out  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  history — the 
law  of  evolution.  The 
first  method  is  the  best 
method  of  i7ivestigation ; 
the  second  method  is  the 
best  method  of  presenta- 
tion. 

As  in  human  history, 
so  in  the  geological  histo- 
ry, the  recorded  events  of 
the  earliest  times  are  very 
few  and  meager,  but  be-  ■ 
come  more  and  more  nu- 
merous and  interesting  as 
we  approach  the  present 
time.  Our  account  of  the 
Archaean  era    will,   there- 
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fore,  be  quite  general,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  subdivisions,  al- 
though this  era  was  very  long.  In  the  next  era  we  will  go  into  the  de- 
scription of  the  several  ages,  in  the  next  into  the  periods,  and  in  the 
next  even  into  the  epovlis. 

PreMstoric  Eras. — Previons  to  even  the  dimmest  and  most  imper- 
fect records  of  the  history  of  the  earth  there  is,  as  already  said  (p.  278), 
an  infinite  abyss  of  the  unrecorded.  This,  however,  hardly  belongs 
strictly  to  geology,  but  rather  to  cosmic  philosophy.  "We  approach  it 
not  by  written  records,  but  by  means  of  more  or  less  probable  general 
scientific  reasoning.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  without  pause  to  the  low- 
est system  of  rocks  containing  the  record  of  the  earliest  era. 


CHAPTER   II. 
LAURENTIAN  SYSTEM  OF  ROCKS  AND  ARCHAEAN  ERA. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  American  geology  to  have  estab- 
lished this  as  a  distinct  system  of  rocks  and  a  distinct  era. 

It  had  been  long  known  that  beneath  the  lowest  Paleozoic  rocks 
there  still  existed  strata  of  unknown  thickness,  highly  metamorphic 
and  apparently  destitute  of  fossils.  These  had  been  usually  regarded 
as  lowermost  Palaeozoic — as  the  earliest  defaced  leaves  of  the  Palseo- 
zoic  volume.  But  the  study  of  the  Canadian  rocks,  by  Sir  William 
Logan,  revealed  the  existence  of  an  enormous  thickness  of  highly-con- 
torted, metamorphic  strata,  everywhere  unconformable  with  the  overly- 
ing Primordial  or  lowest  Silurian.  More  recent  observations  show  this 
relation  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  New  York,  on  Lake  Superior, 
in  Nebraska,  Jlontana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try, for  the  same  unconformable  relation  has  been  found  by  Murchison 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  lowest  Silurian  (Cambrian) 
and  an  underlying  gneiss,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  Laurentian 
of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  and  in  similar  unconformable  relation,  have 
been  found  underlying  the  primordial  in  Bohemia,  and  also  in  Sweden 
and  Bavaria,  and  many  other  places.  Such  general  unconformity 
shows  great  and  wide-spread  changes  of  physical  geography  at  this 
time,  and  therefore  marks  a  primary  division  of  time.  There  seems 
no  longer  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
system. 

The  following  figures  (356,  257,  358)  give  the  relation  between  the 
Palaeozoic  and  the  Laurentian  in  New  Mexico,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Scotland. 
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These,  then,  are  the  oldest  knoion  rocks.     They  form  the  first  .vol- 
ume of  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth.     Yet  they  evidently  are  not 


Fig.  256.— Section  across  SaBtarita  Mountain,  New  Mexico:   c.  Carboniferous;   B,  Silurian;  A, 
Archiean;  m,  metalliferous  vein  (after  Gilbert). 

the  absolute  oldest ;  evidently  they  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the 
primitive  crust.     For   they  are   themselves  stratified  or  fragmental 


1  2 

Fig.  257. — Section  stiowins  Primordial  unconformable  on  the  Arcbsean:  1,  Archffian  or  Laurentian; 
2,  Primordial  or  Lowest  Silurian  (after  Logan). 

rocks,  and  therefore  formed  from  the  debris  of  other  rocks  still  older 
than  themselves ;  and  these  last  possibly  from  still  older  rocks.     Thus, 


Fig.  258.- 


-Diagram  Section,  showing  the  Structure  of  the  North  Highlands:  a,  Laurentian;  b.  Pri- 
mordial; c,  Lower  Silurian  (Jukes). 


we  search  in  vain  for  the  so-called  primary  rocks  of  the  original  crust. 
Thus  is  it  with  all  history.  JSTo  history  is  able  to  write  its  own  begin- 
ning. 

Rocks. — There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Laurentian  system,  except  their  extreme  and  universal  metamorphism. 
They  do  not  differ  very  conspicuously  from  metamorphic  rocks  of  other 
periods ;  consisting  probably  of  altered  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
clays.  They  are  all,  however,  very  much  contorted  and  very  highly 
metamorphic.  In  Canada  they  consist  mainly  of  the  scliist  series, 
passing  on  the  one  hand  into  gneiss  and  granite,  and  on  the  other  into 
hornblendic  gneiss,  syenites,  and  diorites;  of  sandstones,  passing  into 
quartzites ;  and  of  limestones,  passing  into  marbles,  which  are  some- 
times even  intrusive.  These  together,  in  Canada,  form  a  series  of  rocks 
at  least  50,000  feet  thick. 

Interstratified  with  these  are  found  immense  beds  of  iron-ore  100  or 
more  feet  thick,  and  great  quantities  of  graphite,  sometimes  impreg- 
nating the  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  pure  seams.  In  rocks  of  this  age 
occur  the  great  iron-beds  of  Missouri,  of  New  Jersey,  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  of  Sweden ;  and  probably  the  mountains  of  iron  recently  found  in 
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Utah.*     The  quantity  of  iron  found  in  these  strata  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  other.     It  may  well  be  called  the  Age  of  Iron. 


Fig.  200. 


Fig.  201. 


The  above  figures  show  the  contortion  of  the  strata  (Fig.  259),  and 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  iron  (Figs.  260,  261). 

Area  in  North  America. — 1.  These  strata  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  Labrador  and  Canada,  and  then,  turning  northwestward,  extend  to 
an  unknown  distance,  but  probably  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  area  forms 
a  broad  V,  within  the  arms  of  which  is  inclosed  Hudson's  Bay.  It  may 
be  seen  on  map,  p.  291.  This  is  the  most  extensive  area  known  on  the 
continent.  2.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  chain  un- 
doubted patches  are  found  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  a  larger  area 
in  this  region  is  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  same.  This  is 
shown  on  map,  p.  291.  Its  further  extension  southward  along  the 
chain  is  still  doubtful,  though  probable.  3.  In  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  extensive  lines  and  areas  of  outcrop  are  known,  trending  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  chain,  and  forming  the  axis  of  the  great  ranges. 
4.  Several  small  patches  are  also  found  scattered  about  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  apparently  exposed  by  erosion. 

Doubtless  the  Laurentian  rocks  are  far  more  extended,  but  covered 
and  concealed  by  other  and  later  rocks.  The  area  mentioned  is  the 
area  of  surface-exposure.  It  represents  so  much  of  Archsean  sea-bot- 
tom as  was  subsequently  raised  into  land,  and  not  afterward  again 
covered  by  sediments ;  or,  if  so  covered,  again  exposed  by  erosion. 

Physical  Geography  of  Archsean  Times. — As  these  are  stratified 
rocks,  they  must  have  been  formed  from  the  debris  of  still  older  rocks 
forming  the  land  of  that  time.  But  as  they  are  the  oldest  known  rocks, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  land  from  which  they  were 
formed.  But  since,  during  the  rest  of  the  geological  history,  the  con- 
tinent has  developed  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  earliest  land  lay  still  farther  north,  perhaps  in  the 
North  Atlantic  region,  and  disappeared  when  the  Laurentian  area  was 
elevated  into  land. 


*  Newberry,  Genesis  of  Iron-Ores,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  1S80. 
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Time  represented. — The  enormous  thickness  of  these  rocks  (50,000 
feet  in  Canada,  and  still  greater  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria)  certainly  in- 
dicates a  very  great  lapse  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Archsan 
era  is  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth  put 
together ;  and  yet,  precisely  as  in  the  beginnings  of  human  history,  the 
record  is  almost  a  blank.  The  events  are  few,  and  imperfectly  recorded. 
Evidences  of  Life. — We  have  already  explained  (p.  144)  how  iron- 
ore  is  at  present  accumulated.  We  have  there  shown  that  all  accumu- 
lations of  this  kind  now  going  on  are  formed  by  the  agency  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  same  is  true  for  all  times,  and 
therefore  that  iron-ore  accumulations  are  the  sign  of  the  existence  of 
organic  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ore  accumulated  is  a  measure  of 
tlie  amount  of  organic  matter  consumed  in  doing  the  work.  The  im- 
mense beds  of  iron-ore  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  are,  therefore, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  organisms  in  great  abundance.  That  these 
organisms  were  chiefly  vegetable,  we  have  the  further  evidence  derived 
from  the  great  beds  of  graphite  ;  for  graphite,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
is  only  the  extreme  term  of  the  metamorphism  of  coal. 

Of  the  existence  of  animal  organisms  the  evidence  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, although  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  forms  of  Protozoa,  such 

as  rhizopods,  were  abun- 
dant. We  have  seen  that 
limestones  are  abundant 
among  the  Laurentian 
rocks.  Now,  the  limestones 
of  subsequent  geological 
epochs  are  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  accumula- 
ted shelly  remains  of  low- 
er organisms,  especially 
nullipores  and  coccoliths 
among  plants,  and  rhizo- 
pods among  animals. 

The  existence  of  rhizo- 
pods is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  demonstrated. 
There  have  been  found 
abundantly,  in  the  Lauren- 
tian limestones  of  Canada,  of  Bohemia,  of  Bavaria,  and  elsewhere, 
large,  irregular,  cellular  masses,  which  are  believed  by  good  authorities 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  foraminiferous  rhizopod.  The  sup- 
posed species  has  been  called  Eozoon  *   Canadense.     Fig.  262  is  a  sec- 


FiG.  20-:^.— Section  of  the  Base  of  Specimen  of  EozoOn, 
X  3.    From  a  photograph.    (After  Prestwich.) 


*  Dawn  animal. 
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tiou  of  an  Eozoonal  mass,  natural  size,  in  which  the  white  is  calcareous 
matter  supposed  to  have  been  secreted  by  the  rhizopod,  and  the  dark 
corresponds  to  the  supposed  animal  matter  of  the  rhizopod  itself ;  and 
Fig.  263  a  small  portion  of  the  same,  magniiied  so  as  to  show  the 
structure  of  the  cells. 

There  has  been,  and  is  still,  much  discussion  as  to  the  organic  or 
mineral  nature  of  these  curious  structures.    If  these  irregular  masses  be 
indeed  of   animal   origin,  it  is 
evident  that  they  belong  to  the  \ '»/'?' :'^.  -"',, ''':  ;y  ■''.■  ^''^'71 

lowest  forms  of  compound  pro-  _  "■' ' • ' """^ 

tozoa — lower  far  than  the  sym-  [•■""■'•"•'.'.''• '•"■••■)'•••■ ,■■•■■"'>■.■,, 

metrically-formed  foraminifera  '"••'''        '■''•;•■'''     "''"'''"        '\„.m-3 

of  later  times.     It  is  precisely 

in     such     almost      amorphous 

masses  of  protoplasmic  matter 

that,  according  to  the  evolution     a 

hypothesis,  the  animal  kingdom         ^  „,^ 

might  be  expected  to  originate.         ,..-  ;-^'"'i'  ]''""••'•"'].  ""'■;••■•■.•••••••■•... —  " 

Some  very  obscure  tracings,  "  '"  b 

suggesting  the  possible  existence    rio.  263.— DiaCTam  of  a  Portion  of  EozoOn  cnt  verti- 

^oo             o          a  cally:  ^,^,  6',  three  tiers  of  chambtry  communi- 

01     nUirUie     WOr)}>S,     have     been  eating  with  one  another  by  sllghtly  constricted 

_           T    1     j_i      •        /~i           n              1    •  apertures;  a,  a,  the  true  shell-wali,  perforated  by 

found    both    m    (Janaua    and   m  numerous  delicate  tubes;  6,  6,  the  main  calcare- 

-p,   ,          .         ,      ,                  ,             ,  ous  skeleton  ("  intermediate  slieleton");  c,  pas- 

iiOnemia;    but    as    yet    we    nave  sage  of  communication  c- stolon-passage ")  from 

-, .    -1 -1            . -J                 n                   ■  one  tier  of  chambers  to  another;   d.  ramifying 

no  reliable   evidence  OI  any  am-  tubes  in  the  calcareous  skeleton  tatter  carpenter). 

mals  higher  than  the  protozoa. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  other  animals  of  low  form  did  not  exist ; 
yet  the  absence  of  any  reliable  trace  in  rocks  not  more  metamorphic 
than  some  of  the  next  era,  which  are  crowded  with  fossils  of  many 
kinds,  seems  to  indicate  a  paucity,  if  not  an  entire  absence,  at  this  time, 
of  such  animals. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PRIMARY  OR  PALJEOZOW  SYSTEM  OF  ROCKS  AND  FALJEOZOIO 

ERA. 

General  Description. 

This  is  a  distinct  system  of  rocks,  revealing  a  distinct  iiine-world — 
a  distinct  rock-system,  containing  the  record  of  a  distinct  li/c-si/.stem. 
The  rock-system  is  distinct,  being  everywhere  uncuiifuniii'd  to  the 
Laurentian  below  and  the  Secondary  above — a  bound  volume — volume 
second  of  the  Book  of  Time.  The  life-system  is  also  equally  distinct, 
19 
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being  conspicuously  different  from  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows.  Whatever  of  life  existed  before,  its  record  is  too  imperfect  to 
give  us  a  clear  concejDtion  of  its  character.  But  in  the  Palasozoic  the 
evidences  of  abundant  and  very  varied  life  are  clear  ;  more  than  20,000 
species  liavlng  leen  described.  It  stands  out  the  most  distinct  era  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  earth.  The  Archsean  must  be  regarded  as  the 
myfhicdl period.  Here,  with  the  Paleozoic,  commences  the  true  dawn 
of  history. 

Rocks— Thickness,  etc.— The  rocks  of  this  system,  although  less 
powerful  than  the  preceding,  are  also  of  enormous  thickness  compared 
with  those  of  later  geological  times,  being  in  the  Appalachian  region 
about  40,000  feet ;  in  Xevada,  about  40,000  feet ;  in  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  33,000  feet  (King).  But  these  extreme  thicknesses  are  more 
local  than  in  the  case  of  the  Archtean.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  time  represented  by  them  is  equal  to  all  subsequent  time 
to  the  present. 

There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  rocks  composing  Palaso- 
zoic  strata,  though  the  practiced  eye  may  often  distinguish  them  by 
their  lithological  character.  Though  strongly  folded  and  highly  meta- 
morphic  in  some  regions,  these  characters  are  not  so  universal  as  in  the 
Laurentian. 

In  the  United  States  the  rocks  of  the  whole  system  are  often  con- 
formable— for  example,  in  Kew  York  and  in  Utah.  In  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  the  principal  divisions  are  usually  unconformable.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  the  subdivisions  are  founded  almost  wholly  on  change 
in  the  life-system  ;  while  in  Europe  the  same  subdivisions  are  founded 
on  unconformity  of  the  rock-system,  as  well  as  change  in  the  life-sys- 
tem. Further,  in  this  country,  in  passing  from  Pennsylvania,  through 
New  York,  into  Canada,  we  pass  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  the 
whole  system,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  finally  into  the  Lau- 
rentian (Fig.  2(14).  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  conformity  of 
the  rocks,  shows  that  during  the  Paleeozoic  tlie  continent  in  this  part 
was  successively  developed,  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  by  bodily 
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Fig.  264. — Ideal  Section  north  and  south  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  A,  Archcean;  L  S and 
US,  Silurian;  D,  Devonian;   C,  Carboniferous. 

upheaval  of  the  Laurentian  area  and  successive  exposure  of  contiguous 
sea-bottom.  In  Europe  the  oscillations  seem  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quent and  violent. 

Fig.  264  is  a  section  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  showing  the 
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relation  of  the  subdivisions  to  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  lie  on  the  Archaean.  This  will  be  better  understood  if  the  riiaji 
(Fig.  208)  on  page  "J'JT  be  at  the  same  time  carefully  examined. 


IP 
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: 
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Area  in  the  United  States. — The  area  in  the  Eastern  Ignited  Sta(es 
in  which  the  country  rock  belongs  to  this  systi'm  is  seen  in  the  map 
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above  (Fig.  dG5).  It  may  be  stated  roqghly  to  embrace  all  that  part 
included  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the  Blue  Eidge  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  on  the  east,  the  Prairies  on  the  west,  and  Middle 
Alabama  and  Southern  Arkansas  on  the  south.  It  includes  the  richest 
portion  of  our  country.  Besides  this  great  continuous  area  there  are 
also  areas  of  imperfectly  known  size  and  shape  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  American  Continent. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  Pala30zoic  era  (Primordial)  the  land  was  substantially  the  Ai-- 
chcean  area,  already  described,  jo/?(.s'  certain  areas  of  Archsean  rocks  which 
were  then  land,  but  have  been  subsequently  covered  by  later  deposits — 
minus  certain  Archaean  areas  which  have  been  subsequently  exposed 
by  erosion.  The  map  (Fig.  2GG)  *  is  an  attempt  to  represent  approxi- 
mately the  continent  of  that  time.  It  consisted  (1)  of  a  great  Northern 
land-mass  corresponding  roughly  to  the  Canadian  V-shaped  Archsean 


FiG.  266.— Map  of  Primordial  Times:  Black,  existing  seas  and  lalies;  light  shade,  portions  of  the 
continent  then  covered  by  sea;  white  areas,  then  land;  when  limits  donbtfiil,  surronnded  by 
dotted  line.  In  case  of  area  2  the  land  extended  beyond  the  present  shore-line  to  an  unknown 
distance,  represented  by  the  white  dotted  line. 

area.  (2.)  An  Eastern  land-mass,  including  the  Appalachian  Archaean 
area,  but  extending  far  beyond  it  to  the  eastward  (for  the  coast  strata 
here  are  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  resting  directly  on  Archaean,  without 
any  Palaeozoic  between),  and  probably  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the 

*  A  map  similar  to  the  above,  but  containing  also  small  scattered  patches  of  Archa3an 
exposures,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  Archcean  map  of  North  America,  or  map  of 
Archaean  land.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  represents  indeed  land  of 
Archtean  strata,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  not  of  Archeean  tirn<\  but  of  Silurian  time. 
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continent.  This  is  shown  by  the  white  dotted  line.  It  possibly  con- 
nected in  North  Atlantic  region  with  mass  No.  1.  (3.)  A  large  West- 
ern land-mass  of  nnknown  shape  and  size  in  the  Basin  region.  (4.)  A 
large  land-mass  in  the  region  of  the  C^olorado  and  Park  ranges.  There 
are  still  other  small  Arch;van  areas,  but  these  were  probably  not  land 
at  that  time,  but  have  been  exposed  by  erosion.  Between  these  land- 
masses  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west,  there  was  an  immense  sea 
— the  great  interior  PalcBOZoic  Sen. 

The  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Eastern  land-mass  was  an  extensive 
one  is  the  immense  thickness  of  Palseozoic  sediments  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  sea  along  its  western  border.  The  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  was  a  large  strip  of  land  in  the  Basin  region  is,  because  in 
all  that  region  the  Mesozoic  rocks  rest  directly  and  unconformably  on 
Arehtean,  the  whole  Palwozoic  heing  winding. 

This  was  the  continent  at  the  beginning  of  the  PalEeozoic  era. 
From  this  as  a  nucleus  the  continent  somewhat  steadily  developed  until 
the  whole  of  the  Palasozoic  area  was  added  to  it,  and  the  continent  be- 
came perhaps  somewhat  like  that  represented  on  page  470,  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Cretaceous  times. 

If  we  compare  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  region 
with  the  same  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  we  ob- 
serve the  following  changes  as  we  go  westward  :  («.)  The  rocks  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  highly  metamorphic  ;  as  we  go  westward,  they 
become  less  and  less  so,  until  in  the  region  about  the  Mississippi  River 
they  are  wholly  unchanged,  [b.)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are 
strongly  and  com-plexly  folded  j  as  we  go  west,  these  folds  pass  into 
gentle  undulations,  which  die  away  into  horizontality  (see  section,  Fig. 
225.  on  p.  25.3).  (c.)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are  about  40,000 
feet  thick ;  as  we  go  west,  they  thin  out  until  the  whole  series  is  only 
4,000  feet  at  the  ilississippi.  (d.)  In  the  Appalachian  region  grits  and 
sandstones  and  shales  predominate  greatly  over  limestones;  as  we  go 
west,  the  proportion  of  limestones  increases,  until  these  are  the  predomi- 
nating rocl-s.  These  four  changes  are  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  all  with  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  as  we  have  already 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Mountain-Formation  (p.  25!S). 

Subdivisions. — The  Paleeozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  ages,  which 
are  embodied  in  three  distinct  subordinate  rock-systems.  These  ages 
are  each  characterized  by  the  dominance  of  a  great  class  of  organisms. 
They  are:  1.  The  Hilurian  System,  or  Age  of  hirerfehrates,  or  some- 
times called  Age  of  MolhisJcs ;  3.  The  Devonian  System,  or  Age  of 
Fishes  J  and,  3.  The  Carljoniferovs  System,  or  Age  of  A<'rogens  and 
Amphibians.     These  are  three  chapters  in  the  Palaeozoic  volume. 

These  three  systems  are  generally  conformable  with  each  other  in 
the  Palseozoics  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  shown,  but 
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elsewhere  they  are  often  unconformable.     Before  taking  up  the  first  in 

the  order  of  time,  viz.,  the  Silurian,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of 

the  interval  which  in  our  record  separates  the  Archsean  from  the  Palso- 

zoic  era. 

The  Interval. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  lowest  Silurian  lies  unconformably 
on  the  upturned  and  eroded  edges  of  the  crumpled  strata  of  the 
Laurentiau.  We  have  also  shown  (page  179)  that  unconformability 
indicates  always  an  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  observed 
place.  More  definitely  it  indicates  an  upheaval,  by  which  the  lower 
series  of  rocks  became  land-surface,  and  were  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, crumj)led ;  then  a  long  period  unrecorded  at  that  place,  during 
which  the  land  was  eroded  and  the  edges  of  the  crumpled  rocks  were 
exposed ;  then  a  subsidence,  and  the  deposit  of  the  upper  series  of  rocks 
on  these  exposed  edges.  Now,  oscillation  necessitates  increase  and  de- 
crease of  land-surface.  Evidently,  therefore,  such  increase  and  decrease 
of  land-surface  took  place  in  the  unrecorded  interval  between  the 
Archaean  and  Palaeozoic  eras ;  and  the  length  of  this  unrecorded  inter- 
val is  measured  by  the  amount  of  erosion  which  the  Lauren tian  under- 
lying the  lowest  PalEeozoic  has  suffered.  We  have  stated  that  the  land 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  age  was  approximately  the  Laurentian 
area.  The  shore-line  of  the  earliest  Paleeozoic  sea  was  the  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  Silurian  and  Laurentian  (see  map,  page  391).  But 
this  was  not  the  shore-line  at  tlie  end  of  the  Archman  time.  Evidently 
this  shore-line  was  much  farther  south ;  evidently  the  land-area  was 
much  greater  at  the  end  of  the  Archsan  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Silurian.  The  Archaean  era  was  closed  by  the  upheaval  into  land- 
surface  and  the  crumpling  of  the  strata  of  the  whole  Laurentian  area, 
and  much  more.  Then  followed  an  interval  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, except  that  it  was  of  long  duration,  during  which  the  crumpled 
Laurentian  strata  forming  the  then  land-surface  were  deeply  eroded. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  this  interval  came  a  subsidence  down  to  the  shore- 
line already  indicated  as  the  Silurian  shore-line,  and  the  Silurian  age 
commenced,  its  first  sediments  being  of  course  deposited  on  the  exposed 
edges  of  the  submerged  Laurentian  rocks. 

I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  facts  by  the  following  diagrams 
(Fig.  267),  in  which  the  last,  e,  represents  a  north  and  south  section  of  the 
Archaean  and  Palasozoics  of  the  Canadian  border,  and  southward  to  Penn- 
sylvania. The  crumpled  and  eroded  strata  of  the  Archa3an  are  seen  to 
underlie  unconformably  the  primordial  rocks  for  some  distance  south — 
how  far  we  know  not.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  things.  How 
they  came  so  is  shown  in  a,  b,  c,  and  d.  In  a,  we  have  the  supposed 
condition  of  things  in  Archaean  times.  The  position  of  the  land  was 
somewhere  northward — we  know  not  where.     In  i,  a  large  portion  of 
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Archtean  marginal  sea-bottom  was  raised  into  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  crumpled.     In  c,  the  same  was  eroded,  so  that  the  u(1j,H'S  of  strata 
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Fig.  267. — Ideal  Section,  showing  how  Unconformity  was  produced  on  the  Canadian  Border:  6'  L, 

sea-level. 

were  exposed.  This  was  during  the  interval.  In  d,  the  land  sank 
again  to  the  primordial  shore-line,  and  the  Palaeozoic  era  commenced. 
During  the  Palaeozoic  the  land  gradually  rose  so  as  to  expose  successive 
sea-bottoms  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  ages. 
It  has  remained  substantially  in  this  condition  ever  since. 

"We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  the  uncomformity  of  the  New 
York  rocks  on  the  Canadian  rocks.  This  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  we  have  seen,  by  local  oscillations,  with  increase  and  decrease 
of  land-area  during  the  lost  interval.  But,  when  we  remember  that  the 
same  unconformity  is  found  in  the  most  widely-separated  localities, 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  lost  interval,  as  compared  with  the  Silurian,  was  probably 
a  cotitinental  period — a  period  of  widely-extended  land  composed  of 
Laurentian  rocks.  The  whole  of  this  land  disap])eared  by  submergence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Primordial,  except  the  Canadian  area,  a  large 
area  east  of  the  Appalachian,  and  probably  a  considerable  area  in  the 
Basin  region,  and  perhaps  a  few  islands  or  larger  areas  in  the  Primordial 
seas  between,  as  shown  in  map,  Fig.  2(i6. 

In  all  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  evolu- 
tion, it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  lost  ijitcrriil,  for  it  was 
evidently  of  great  duration. 
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Section  1. — Silueiax  System  :  Age  of  Invertebrates. 

The  Rock-System. — The  rocks  of  this  age  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  England,  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison ;  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  by 
Murchison ;  in  Bohemia,  by  Barrande  ;  and  in  New  York,  by  Hall. 
The  divisions  and  subdivisions  established  by  these  geologists  have  be- 
come the  standard  of  comparison  elsewhere.  The  system  was  first 
clearly  defined  by  Murchison  in  Wales.  The  name  Silurian  was  given 
by  Murchison  to  the  rocks  of  the  ^u^lole  age.  The  name  Cambrian  was 
given  by  Sedgwick  to  the  lower  part.  We  have  called  the  whole  age 
Silurian,  but  the  great  thickness  and  exceptional  importance  of  the 
lower  part  have  induced  many  geologists  to  erect  this  into  a  distinct 
system  equivalent  to  the  Silurian,  and  to  call  it  Cidnhrian,  or  Pri- 
mordial. We  shall,  however,  make  Cambrian,  or  Primordial,  one  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  Silurian  age. 

Subdivisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  the  rocks  and  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  age  in  this 
country : 


Silurian  Age  or  Age  , 
of  Invertebrates.. 


Lower  Helderbcrg  Period. 

Upper  Silurian ^  Salina  " 

Niagara  " 


Lower  Silurian 

Cambrian  or  Primordial. 


Trenton 
Canadian 
Potsdam 
Acadian 


The  larger  divisions,  viz..  Primordial,  Lower  Silurian,  and  Upper 
Silurian,  are  generally  recognized.  The  subdivisions  are  local,  each 
country  having  its  own ;  but  they  are  synchronized,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  comparison  of  fossils.  As  we  shall  be  compelled  to  treat  the  age 
together  as  a  whole,  we  shall  use  the  word  Silurian  to  express  the  rocks 
of  the  whole  age,  although  we  freely  admit  the  superior  importance  of 
the  Primordial,  or  Cambrian,  as  compared  with  other  divisions. 

Character  of  the  Rocks. — The  Silurian,  like  nearly  all  rocks,  are 
greatly  disturbed  and  metamorphosed  in  mountain-regions,  though 
less  so  than  the  Laurentian ;  but  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  ilississippi,  they  are  found  in  their  original  horizontal 
position,  and  not  greatly  changed  from  their  original  sedimentary  con- 
dition. 

Area  in  America. — By  turning  to  the  map  (page  291)  it  will  be  seen : 
1.  That  the  Silurian  is  attached  to  the  Canadian  Laurentian  nucleus  as 
an  irregular  border  on  the  outer  side  of  the  V-shaped  area ;  2.  Again, 
the  Appalachian  Laurentian  region  is  also  bordered  on  the  west  side  by 
Silurian ;  3.  Also  we  observe  large  patches  in  the  interior — one  about 
Cincinnati,  another  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Missouri  and 
northeastern  portion  of  Arkansas,  and  one  in  Middle  Tennessee ;  4. 
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Also  as  narrow  bauds  on  the  flanks  of  nearly  all  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges ;  5.  Also  considerable  areas  in  Basin  region  the  outlines  of  •which 
are  little  known. 

Physical  Geography. — At  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  (Primor- 
dial), as  already  said,  the  land  was  approximately  the  Laurentian  area 
(Fig.  200).  The  Silurian,  which  embraces  the  great  V-shajjed  Lau- 
rentia  area  on  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  was  then  the  sea- 
bottom  border  of  the  coast  of  the  Primordial  continent.  The  Silurian 
bordering  the  Appalachian  Laurentian  was  also  then  a  sea-bottom 
bordering  the  Primordial  continent  in  that  region.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Silurian  of  the  liocky  Mountain  region  also  borders 
Laurentian  areas,  and  these  areas  represent  Primordial  continents,  and 
the  Silurian  border  the  marginal  sea-bottom  of  that  time.  The  other 
patches  mentioned  in  the  interior  were  probably  bottoms  of  open  seas. 

Xow,  the  Silurian  area  represents  so  much  of  Silurian  sea-bottoms 
as  were  raised  into  land-surfaces  during  or  at  the  end  of  Silurian  times, 
and  not  subsequently  covered  by  sea.*  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of 
Silurian  times  the  land  was  the  Laurentian  area;  while  at  the  end  of 


Fig.  268.— Genlogirnl  Map  of  New  Y(irk:  n.  Archsean;  Pfi.  Primordial;  i.9,  Lower  Silurian;  VS, 
'Upper  Silurian;  tf,  Devonian;  ,s'r,  BubcarboniferouH;  r,  Coal-meaBures. 

the  Silurian  times  the  land  was  increaKcd  by  the  addition  of  the  Silurian 
area.     This  addition  was  not  all   made  at  once,  but  very  gradually. 

*  This  is  true  as  a  broad,  general  fact ;  but  patches  of  Sihirian  may  also  be  exposed 
by  removal  of  later  deposits  by  erosion. 
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The  steps  of  this  increase  have  been  carefully  studied  in  New  York. 
The  map  (Fig.  ;2G8)  shows  the  principal  successive  steps,  as  does  also 
the  section  (Fig.  264)  with  which  it  should  be  compared.  Inspec- 
tion of  these  figures  shows  not  only  the  Silurian  bordering  the  Lau- 
rentian,  but  the  rocks  of  the  several  periods  bordering  each  other 
successively ;  so  that  in  walking  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  or  to 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York,  we  successively  walk  over  the 
Carboniferous,  the  Devonian,  the  Silurian,  and  the  Laurentian ;  and 
in  the  Silurian  over  rocks  of  the  successive  periods,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  This  plainly  shows  that  during  Silurian  times  the  con- 
tinent (Laurentian  area)  was  slowly  irplieaved,  and  contiguous  sea-bot- 
toms successively  added  to  the  land,  and  the  shore-line  gradually  pushed 
southward  from  the  Canadian  region,  and  probably  westward  from  the 
land-mass  along  the  Appalachian.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  oldest 
Silurian  shore-line  was  the  most  northern  and  eastern.  This  is  the 
2)rimordial  beach. 

Primordial  Beach  and  its  Fossils. — As  already  stated,  the  element- 
ary character  of  this  treatise  renders  it  impossible  to  take  up  separately 
the  several  periods  of  this  age.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  general 
description  of  the  age  only.  But  there  is  so  peculiar  and  special  an 
interest  connected  with  the  dawn  of  life  on  the  earth,  that,  before  taking 
ujD  the  life-system  of  the  whole  age,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  something 
of  the  earliest  fauna. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  Silurian  times  a  large  V- 
shaped  mass  of  land  occupied  the  region  now  embraced  by  Canada  and 
Labrador,  and  stretched  northwestw^ard  to  an  unknown  distance,  the  two 
arms  of  the  V  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  two  present  shores  of  the 
American  Continent ;  further,  that  a  land-mass  of  extent  unknown 
occupied  the  position  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  chain ; 
also,  that  land  of  unknown  extent  occupied  the  position  of  the  Eocky 
Jlountains  and  Basin  region ;  and  the  continent  was  thus  early  sketched 
out.  Now,  southward  of  the  first-mentioned  land-area  and  between  the 
other  two  there  was  a  great  interior  sea,  which  we  have  called  the  In- 
terior Paheozoic  Sea.  The  shores  of  that  sea  beat  upon  the  continental 
masses  north,  east,  and  west,  and  accumulated,  on  exposed  places,  a 
beach.  Patches  of  that  earliest  beach  still  remain.  They  are  found, 
of  course,  closely  bordering  the  Laurentian  rocks,  Canadian  and  Appa- 
lachian, and  lying  unconformably  upon  them.  They  are  the  primordial 
sandstones  and  slates  of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  A'irginia, 
and  probably  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  fact  that  these  are  indeed 
remnants  of  a  beach  is  proved  by  the  existence,  in  almost  every  part, 
of  shore-marks  of  all  kinds — such  as  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  worm- 
tracks,  worm -borings,  broken  shells,  etc. 

This,  then,  is  the  old  primordial  beach.    It  is  of  the  extremest  inter- 
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Fig.  271. 


Fio.  273. 


Fig.  275. 


Fig.  270. 


Fio.  2Ta 


Figs.  269-279.— American  Cameriax  Fossils  (jiffor  AViilrnlt  and  Wlntci:  ^li'i,  Profyptis  Ilitch- 
cocki,  X  2.  270.  Zacanthoidcs  typicalis,  x  2.  271.  A^'iioHtup  intcrstrictiifl.  2T~  Forflillu  Trny- 
ensis.  27.3.  Orthisina  traiisverpft.  274.  Kiirort;iim  i)anniila— r?,  front  vitnv;  a' ,  nidi-  view.  27.5. 
Oletiellus  Gilberti.  270.  Diplograptus  simplex.  277.  Hyolithes  primordiaiis.  27.S.  Lingulolla 
cclata.    279.  Obelella  crassa. 
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est  to  the  geologist  because  it  marks  the  outline  of  the  earliest  Silurian 
sea,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the  earlest  Silurian  fauna.  Indeed, 
"vve  may  say  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  earliest  known  faiuu(.  It  is 
true,  the  lowest  Rhizopods  probably  existed  in  Archeean  times,  but 
these  can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  fauna.  "With  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Silurian  times,  however,  we  find  at  once  a  considerable  variety 
of  animal  forms. 

Wliat,  then,  was  the  character  of  this  earliest  fauna  and  flora  ?  If 
we  could  have  walked  along  that  beach  when  it  was  washed  by  pri- 
mordial seas,  what  would  we  have  found  cast  ashore?  We  would  have 
found  the  rep resentut ices  of  all  the  great  tyijes  of  animals  e.ccejif  the 
rertebrata.  The  Protozoa  were  then  represented  by  sponges  and 
Rhizopods ;  the  Radiates  by  Hijdrozoa  (graptolites)  (Fig.  276)  and  Cjs- 
tidean  Grinoids ;  the  moUusks  hj  Brarhiojiuds,  Lainellibranclis,  Gas- 
teropods  (Pleurotomaria),  Pteropods  (Figs.  272-279),  and  even  Gepha- 
lopods  (orthoceras)  ;  and  the  Articulates  by  Grustaceans  (trilobites, 
etc.)  (Figs.  269-271)  and  Worms  (Fig.  281).  Plants  are  represented  by 
Fucoids.  These  widely-distinct  classes  are  already  clearly  differentiated 
and  somewhat  highly  organized.  Xor  is  the  fauna  a  meager  one  in 
number  of  species.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone  about  400 
species  are  already  known  in  the  primordial,  of  which  nearly  100  are 
trilobites;  and  in  the  lowest  zone  of  the  jorimordial,  viz.,  Olenellus 
beds,  there  are  134  species,  of  which  55  are  trilobites  (Walcott).    About 


Pig.  S80. 


Pig.  SftS. 


Fig.  286. 


Fig.  288. 


Figs.  280-288.— Foreign  PRiMnRDiAL  Fossils:  280.  Oldhamia  antiqua,  probably  a  plant.  281. 
Arenicolites  didymiiB,  wnrm-tiilies.  282.  Linenlolla  ferruginea.  28.3.  Theca  Davidii.  284. 
Modiolopsis  solvcni-is.  2^5  Orthis  Hicksii.  280.  Obolella  sagittalis.  287.  Ilymenocaris  vermi- 
cauda.    288.  Olenns  niacrunis. 

a  dozen  species  of  plants  are  also  known.     When  we  recollect  the  great 
age  of  these  rocks  and  their  usual  metamorphism,  and  the  fragmentary 
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character  of  all  fossil  faunas,  it  seems  certain  that  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  life  existed  already  in  these  early  seas.  Of  this  life  the  tri- 
lobites,  by  their  size,  their  abundance,  their  variety,  and  their  high 
organization,  must  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  type.  Among  the 
largest  trilobites  known  at  all  are  some  from  this  period.  The  Para- 
doxides,  represented  in  Figs.  :28'J  and  2'Jl),  attained  a  length  of  twenty 
inches.  English  beds  of 
the  same  age  furnish 
specimens  of  the  same 
genus  two  feet  long. 

AVe  give  in  the  above 
figures  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  primordial 
forms  taken  from  the 
rocks  of  this  country, 
and  of  foreign  countries. 
They  are  intended  only 
to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  fullness  and  variety 
of  the  primordial  life ; 
the  affinities  of  these  fos- 
sils will  be  discussed 
hereafter. 

General  Remarks  on 


Fie. 


), — Paradoxides  Bohemi 
CQs,  Foreign. 


Fig.  290.— Paradoxides 
Harlani,  x  J  (after 
Rogers),  American. 


First  Distinct  Fauna. — There  are  several 
points  of  great  philosophic  interest  suggested  by  the  nature  of  these 
first  organisms  : 

1.  Plants  in  this,  and  in  all  other  geological  periods,  are  far  less 
numerously  represented  in  a  fossil  state  than  animals.  This  can  not  be 
because  animals  were  more  abundant  than  plants,  for  since  the  animal 
kingdom  subsists  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  since  every  animal 
consumes  many  times  its  own  weight  of  food,  plants  must  have  been 
always  more  abundant  than  animals.  The  true  reason  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  animal  remains  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  hard 
parts  of  animals  are  far  more  indestructible  than  any  portion  of  vege- 
table tissue. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  Archtean  times — when  the  Archa'an  volume 
closed — we  find,  if  any,  only  the  lowest  Protozoan  life.  But  with  the 
opening  of  the  next  era,  apparently  with  the  first  pages  of  the  next 
volume,  we  find  already  all  the  great  types  of  structure  except  the 
vertebrata.  And  these  are  not  the  lowest  of  each  tyjic,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  already  trilobites  among  Articulat:i,  and  C'ephalo- 
pods  among  Mollusca — animals  which  can  hardl//  be  vcijitrdcd  as  hiirrr 
than  the  middle  of  the  animal  scale. 

We  must  not  hastily  conclude,  however,  that  these  widely-divergent 
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and  highly-organized  types  originated  together  at  once.  We  must  re- 
member that  between  tlie  Archsean  and  PalEeozoic  there  is  a  lost  inter- 
val of  enormous  duration.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  Primordial  fauna 
is  not  the  actual  first  fauna.  Evidently  we  have  not  yet  recovered  the 
leaves  in  which  is  recorded  the  gradual  differentiation  of  these  widely- 
distinct  tj'pes.  All  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  lost  in- 
terral. 

Ikit  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  evolution 
proceeds  always  "  with  equal  steps,"  then  we  are  forced  to  the  very  im- 
probable conclusion  that  the  lost  interval  is  equal  to  all  geological  times 
which  followed  to  the  present ;  for  the  differentiation  of  types  which 
occurred  during  that  interval  is  equal  in  value  to  all  that  has  taken 
place  since. 

Therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  have  been  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  periods  of  rapid  change  in  physical  geography,  and 
j)eriods  of  comparative  quiet  in  this  respect ;  that,  corresponding  with 
these,  there  have  been  also  periods  of  rapid  evolution  of  the  organic 
kingdom,  developing  new  forms,  and  periods  in  which  forms  are  more 
stationary.  The  periods  of  rapid  change  are  marked  by  unconformity, 
and  are  therefore  unfortunately  often  lost. 

As  we  proceed,  we  will  probably  find  many  examples  of  rapid  change 
which  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

General  Life-System  of  the  Silurian  Age. 

After  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  first  fauna,  we  now  take  up  the  gen- 
eral life-system  of  the  whole  age. 

There  were  evidently  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  life 
in  the  Silurian.  These  early  seas  literally  swarmed  with  living  beings. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  life — the  number  of  individuals  and  of 
species — were  probably  not  less  than  at  the  present  time  ;  though  or- 
ders, classes,  and  departments,  were  less  diversified.  Over  10,000  spe- 
cies have  been  described  from  the  Silurian  alone  (Barrande) ;  and 
these  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  actual  fauna 
of  the  age.  In  certain  favored  localities,  the  number  of  sjDecies  found 
in  a  given  area  of  a  single  stratum  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
number  now  existing  in  an  equal  area  of  our  present  sea-bottoms.  Yet, 
in  all  this  teeming  life  there  is  not  a  single  species  similar  to  any  found 
in  any  other  geological  time.  And  not  only  are  the  species  peculiar, 
but  even  the  genera,  the  families,  and  the  orders,  are  different  from 
those  now  existing. 

We  can  give  only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  this  early  life,  touching  only 
the  most  salient  points,  especially  such  as  throw  light  on  the  great 
question  of  evolution. 
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Fig.  295. 


Fig.  296. 


FiGfl.  291-296.-SiLnmAN  Plants  (after  Hall);  2fl1.  Sphcnothallns  anKUBtifnliiiB.    292.  Kiithotrenhls 
bilobllta"'  Buthotrephis  gracilis.     293.   Arthrophycus  Hurianh     29^  Cruzfana 
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Plants. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  land-plants,  ferns,  and  club- 
mosses,  recently  found  in  the  Middle  Silurian  of  both  this  country  and 
Europe,*  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  again,  the  only  plants  yet  found 
are  the  lowest  forms  of  cellular  cryptogams,  viz.,  marine  algm  or  sea- 
weeds. It  is  difficult,  from  the  impressions  left  by  these  to  determine 
genera,  much  more  species,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  shall, 
therefore,  call  them  by  the  general  somewhat  indefinite  name  of  Fu- 
coids  {Fiiciis,  tangle  or  kelp),  or  Fucus-like  plants.  As  already  stated, 
plants  are  far  less  abundantly  and  perfectly  preserved  than  animals,  on 
account  of  their  want  of  a  skeleton. 


AniDials. 

Protozoans. — The  large,  irregular  masses  which  are  called  Eozoon 
seem  entirely  characteristic  of  Archaean  times.     If  they  are  indeed  of 

animal  origin,  they 
are  replaced  in  the 
Silurian  age  by  more 
regular  forms  which 
are  usually  called 
sponges.  Of  these, 
the  most  character- 
istic Silurian  genera 
are  Stromatopora 
and  Receptaculitis 
(Figs.  297  -  303). 
They  seemed  to  have 
formed  large  coral- 
line masses,which  are 
now  regarded  either 
as  hydrocorals  (Stro- 
matopora) or  as  com- 
pound Rhizopods 
(Receptaculitis). 

Radiates,  Corals. — Corals  were  very  abundant,  forming  often  whole 
rock-masses,  as  if  they,  while  living,  formed  reefs.  These,  if  they  in- 
dicate warm  seas,  show  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  since  they 
are  found  in  all  portions  of  the  earth  alike. 

The  corals  of  the  Silurian  age  belong  principally  to  three  families, 
viz.,  Cyathopliylloids,  or  cnp-corals  j  Favositidm,  or  honey-combed  cor- 
als;  and  Halysitidm  or  chain-corals.      They  are  remarkable  in  not 


Fig.  297. — Stromatopora  rugosa. 


*  Lesquereux,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1878,  vol.  x¥,  p.  149. 
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usually  being  profusely  and  widely  branched  like  most  modern  corals, 
but  consisting  mostly  of  masses  of  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  columns. 
In  Cyathophijlloiih  (Figs.  304-306)  the  corals  are  sometimes  separate 
and  of  a  horn-like  form,  and  sometimes  aggregated  in  large,  rough. 


Fig.  800. 


Pig.  301. 


Fiu.  ;M.  Fio.  80.S. 

Figs.  298-303.— Siiubian  Protozoans:   298.    Stromatopora  concentrica.     2011.    Scrtion  of  aame. 
300.  View  from  above  (after  Hall).    301.  RcccptaculitiB  formoHiis  (after  Worthi'ii).    302.  Dia- 
gram showing  structure  of  Eeceptaculitls  (after  Nicholson).    303.  Bracliiospoiigia  Iloemeraua, 
X  J  (after  Marsh). 
20 
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.^[^     ' 


columnar  masses  (Rugosa).     Their  upper  portions  are  cup-shaped,  and 

the  radiating   ImtiincB  are  very 

distinct.      In  Fiii'usiiids  (Fig.  •  "_>_• 

30?)  tlie  hexagonal  parallel  col-  , 
umns  are  divided  somewhat  (, 
minutely   by  horizontal   plates  ^ 

W 

-•y 


".< 


Fig.  304. 


Fia.  306. 


^tiiix^.— 


Figs.  304-306.— Ctathophtlloid  Corals:  304.  Lonsflaleia  floriformis  (after  Nicholson).     305.  a 
and  h.  Zaphrentis  bilateralis  (after  Hall).    306.  Strombodes  pentagonus  (.after  Hall). 


I'll'       i|fl®ft'!®^ 


^fwl^ 


1    « 


^..Jjf^^  9^' 


U  -Jit»^ 


r  lu .  .3UU. 


Fig.  307. 

Figs.  .307-309.— Favositid  and  Haltsttid  Corals:  307-  Columnariaalveolata:  a,  vertical;  6,  cross- 
eection  (after  Hall).    308.  Syringopora  verticillata.    309.  Halysites  catenulata  (after  Hall). 
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(Tabulatse)  (Fig.  307,  a),  giving  a  cellular  structure  which  may  bo  finer 
or  coarser.  The  HaUisitiih  (Fig.  309)  seem  to  be  made  up  of  snuill,  hol- 
low, flattened  columns  with  imperfect  septa,  united  to  form  reticulating 
fluted  plates,  which  on  section  have  the  apjieaninco  of  chains  crciKsiiig 
in  all  directions.  These  are  also  minutely  tabulated.  The  Syriiigojio- 
roids  (Fig.  308)  are  similar  to  the  Halysitids,  except  that  the  hollow 
columns  are  cylindrical  and  connect  with  each  other  only  in  places. 

Some  of  the  more  characteristic  species  of  these  families  are  given 
above  (Figs.  305-309). 

There  are  many  other  forms  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  their 
affinities  are  little  understood,  and  many  are  not  true  corals,  but  Polyzoa 
and  sponges.  Nearly  all  the  corals  of  Silurian,  in  fact,  of  Palteozoic 
times,  fall  under  two  orders — Rugosa  and  Tahulata.  The  Cyatho- 
phylloids  are  Rugosa,  the  other  families  mentioned  are  Tabulata.  The 
Rugosa  are  character- 
istic of  the  Palseozoic ; 
the  Tabulata  are  also 
nearly  extinct :  they 
have  only  one  family 
living,  viz.,  the  milli- 
pores.*  The  Rugosa 
differ  from  modern 
star-corals  in  having 
their  radiating  septa 
in  multiples  of  four, 
while  modern  star- 
corals  have  theirs  in 
multiples  of  five  or 
six.  Hence  star-cor- 
als have  been  divided 
into  two  types — a 
Palffiozoic  and  a  Neo- 
zoic—  the  one  four- 
parted  (quadriparti- 
ta),  the  other  six- 
parted  (sexpartita). 
Halysitids  are  charac- 
teristic of  Silurian; 
Favositids,  of  Siluri- 
an   and    Devonidn; 

and  Ovathonhvlloids  Fiob.  310-312. -Livma  Hthkozoa:  ,310,  ScTh.lnrin  piini-ilii:  nnat- 
dnu  Vjyaiuopayiioius,  nral  eizc;  A.  enlnrged.    311.  «  and  6,  DifEcrent 

of  the  Palceozoic. 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


Fio.  312. 


ria.    312.  Plumularia. 


*  Millipores  are  now  shown  to  be  Hydrozoa  (Hydro-corals).     It  is  possible  that  the 
same  may  be  true  of  Tabulata. 
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Hydrozoa. — The  perfect  forms  of  this  class,  viz.,  Medusae,  or  jelly- 
fishes,  are  so  soft  and  perishable  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in 

the  Mesozoic  rocks, 
they  are  not  found  pre- 
served at  all  in  the 
strata  of  any  geological 
period.  They  may  or 
may  not  have  existed 
at  this  time  ;  probably 
they  did  not.  But  the 
larval  form  of  most,  if 
not  all,  Medusffl  is  a 
compound  polypoid  an- 
imal, forming  a  minute- 
ly-branching, horny,  or 
coralline  axis.  These 
j^'^i^  minutely  branching 
axes  are  strung  on  each 
side  with  cells,  in  which 
are  inclosed  little  poly- 
poid animals.  They 
grow  in  still,  quiet  wa- 
ters, and  are  often  mis- 
taken by  the  unscien- 
tific for  sea  -  weed. 
These,  by  their  compo- 
sition, are  well  adapted 
for  preservation,  and  it 
is  this  larval  form, 
therefore,  only  that  we 
might  expect  to  find. 
Figs.  309-311  are  ex- 
amples of  living  forms. 
Now,  in  very  fine 
shales  of  Silurian  age, 
especially  of  Lower  Si- 
lurian and  Cambrian, 
are  found  abundantly 
beautiful  impressions  of 
an  organism  which  is 
most  probably  a  com- 

FiG8.  313-,317.— GRArTOLiTES  :  313.  Diplograptus  pristie  (after  pOUnd  HydrOZOan  al- 
Nicholson).  314.  Phyllograptus  typus  (after  Hall).  31.5.  Di-  i-  i  4-  a  i-  ^  '  4?  4-l.r. 
dymograptusV-fractuB  (after  Hall).    .316.  Graptollthus  Logani    liecl  tO  DCrtUlaria  01  tne 


Fia.  313. 


Fig.  314. 


Fig.  316. 


Fie.  317. 


Nicholson).     314.  Phyllograptus  typus  (after  Hall).    31.5.  Di' 

dymograptus  V-fractus  (after  Hall).    316.  Graptolithus  Logan 

(after  Hall).     317.   Monograptus  priodon:   a,  side  view;  b,    .j,„^aonl-  rlcnr 

back  view;  c,  front  view,  showing  opening  (after  Nicholson),    present  Clay. 


They  are 
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called  grajjtolites.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  arranged  on  one  side  of  the 
axis,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  sometimes  the  axis  is  divided.  What- 
ever be  their  affinities,  they  are  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  cnfireh/  cliaracteristic  of  the  Sil/iriaii  age,  and  those  with  celh  on 
both  aides,  of  the  Lower  iSiliiriaii  and  Cainhriaii.  The  twin  gra^Dtolites 
(Fig.  315)  are  also  wholly  characteristic  of  Lower  Silurian. 


Fia.  818. 


Fig.  319. 


Fi^e.  318,  319.- 


-Graptolites;  318.  Dendrograptue  Hallianus  (after  Hall), 
nensis  (after  Hall). 


319.  Graptolites  Clinto- 


Polyzoa. — There  are  many  kinds  of  compound  coralline  animals, 
probably  allied  to  the  Bryozoa  (sea-mats)  (Fig.  320)  of  our  present  seas, 
found  in  the  Silurian.  The  doubtful 
affinities  of  these  Palaeozoic  forms,  and 
the  difficulty  of  separating  them  sharply 
from  certain  forms  of  true  corals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  certain  forms  of 
graptolites  on  the  other,  seem  to  require 
their  notice  in  this  connection,  although 
their  affinities  are  probably  molluscoid. 
Two  of  the  Silurian  forms  are  represented 
in  Figs.  321  and  322. 

Echlnodenns. — During  Silurian  times 
the  class  of  Echinoderms  was  represented 
principally  by  C'riiwids.  A  Crinoid  is 
a  stemmed  Echinoderm,  usually  with 
branching  arms.  The  animal  consists  of  a  long  jointed  stalk,  rooted  to 
the  sea-bottom,  and  bearing  atop  a  rounded  or  pear-shaped  body,  cov- 
ered with  calcareous  plates  (calyx),  from  the  margin  of  which  spring  the 
arms,  which  may  be  long  and  profusely  branched,  or  short  and  simple, 
or  absent  altogether.  In  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  between  the  bases  of 
the  arms,  is  placed  the  mouth.  Their  general  structure  and  appear- 
ance will  be  better  understood  by  examination  of  the  following  figures 
(323-325)  of  living  Orinoids. 


Fig.  320.— Living  Polyzoa :  Flnstra  tnm- 
eata;  a,  natural  size;  &,  enlarged  to 
Bhow  the  cells. 
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At  present,  leaving  out  the  Holothurians,  or  sea-cucumbers,  which, 
having  no  sliell,  are  little  apt  to  be  preserved  as  fossils,  the  class  of 


ft^ 


f 


/ 


Flo.  321. 


Fig.  322. 


Figs.  321  and  322.— Silurian  Poltzoa:  321.  Fenestella  elegans  (after  Hall).    322.  Alecto  aulopo- 

roides  (after  Hall). 

Echinoderms  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  orders,  viz. :  the 
Echimids,  or  sea-urchins ;  the  Asteroids,  or  star-fishes ;  and  the  Cri- 

noids.  The  members  of  the 
first  and  second  orders  are  free 
moving,  while  those  of  the 
third  are  stemmed.  Of  these 
orders  the  Crinoids  are  the 
lowest,  as  proved  not  only  by 
their  simpler  organization, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
living  Crinoid,  the  Comatula 
(Fig.  335),  is  attached  when 
young,  but  free  when  mature. 
Now,  in  Silurian  -times, 
the  stemmed  Echinoderms  are 
very  abundant,  while  the  free 
are  very  rare  :  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 

324.    Pemacrinas    ^gj.gg    Jg    ^|^g    ^^^^_        rpj^^g^    J^ 

the  course  of  time,  the  former 
decreased  until  they  are  now  almost  extinct,  while  the  latter  increased 
until  they  are  now  very  abundant.  If  we  take  the  abundance  of  Echino- 
derms during  geological  times  as  constant,  and  represent  the  course  of 
time  by  the  absciss  A  B  (Fig.  326),  and  the  abundance  by  distance 
from  A  B  io  C  D,  then  the  parallelogram  would  represent  this  fact. 


Fig.  323.  Fia.  324. 

Figs.  323  and  324. — Living  Crinoids:  .323.  Ehizocrinus 
Lofotensis   (after  Thompson) 
Capnt-Medusse. 
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If,  now,  we  draw  the  diagonal,  C  B,  then  the  shaded  triangle  would 
represent  the  stemmed,  and  the  unshaded  the  free,  and  the  diagonal  the 


Fig.  325.— a  Living  Free  Crinoid— Comatula  rosacea,  the  Featlier-Star:  o,  free  adult;  b,  fixed  young 

(after  Forbes). 

line  of  decrease  of  the  one  and  increase  of  the  other ;  and  the  whole 
figure  the  general  relations  of  the  two  sub-classes  throughout  time.    In 


PALAEOZO  IC 

Silurian         Devon^       Carionif 


NEOZOIC 


STEM  M  ED 

Fig.  326. — Diagram  showing  the  Distribution  in  Time  of  the  Class  of  Echinoderms. 

the  Palfeozoic  the  stemmed  predominate ;  in  the  Jlesozoic  the  two  are 
equally  represented ;  in  modern  times  the  free  predominate. 

Stemmed  Echinoderms,  or  Crinoids,  may  be  divided  into  three  fami- 
lie.';,  viz. :  l.Crinids;  2.  Cystids  ;  3.  Blastoids.  ft-/«/V/.s- are  the  typical 
Crinoids,  with  branching  arms,  already  illustrated  from  living  examples 
(Figs.  323-325).  Ci/siids  (Figs.  327-330)  are  of  a  Mca/drr-Yike  form 
(hence  the  name),  and  are  either  without  arms,  or  else  haw.  f cm,  slioii, 
simple  arms  springing  from  near  the  center  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  the  mouth  being  probably  on  one  side.  The  radiated  structure 
in  these  is  imperfect.  Blastoids  (Gr.  ^Xaaro's,  a  hid)  had  a  bud-shaj^i'd 
body,  with  five  petalloid  spaces  (ambulacra)  radiating  from  the  top  and 
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reaching  half-way  down  the  body  (see  Figs.  523-526,  page  392).     If 
Orinids  are  comparable  to  inverted  Star-fishes  with  many  arms  and  set 


Fig.  337. 


Fie.  328. 


Fig.  820. 


Fig.  330. 


Fig.  331. 


Fig.  333. 


Figs.  327-333. — Silurian  Crinoids:  327.  Caryocrinus  ornatns.  328.  Pleurocystitis  squamosns. 
329.  Ppeudocrinus — a  cystid  restored  (after  Liitken).  330.  Lepadocrinus  Gebhardii.  331.  Glyp- 
tocrinus  decadactylus  (after  Hall);  a,  specimen  witli  arms;  b,  larger  specimens  without  the 
arms.    332.  Ichthyocrinus  sublsevis  (after  Hall). 

upon  a  stalk,  the  Cystids  and  Blastoids  may  be  compared  to  Sea-urchins 
similarly  set.  All  these  families  are  found  in  the  Silurian.  The  Cys- 
tids pass  away  with  the  Silurian,  and  are  therefore  characteristic  of 
that  age.  The  Blastoids  pass  away  before  the  end  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age,  and  are  therefore  characteristic  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages.  The  distribution  of 
the  three  orders  in  time  is  shown  in  diagram  (Fig.  326).  The  Crinids 
continue,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  to  the  present  day ;  but  of 
course  in  very  diiierent  families.  Figures  of  Blastoids  are  given  under 
the  Carboniferous,  where  they  were  far  more  abundant. 
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Fia.  335.  Fig.  336.  Fig.  337. 

Pigs.  333—337. — SittmiAN  Crinoids  and  Asteroids:  333.  Mariacrinns  nobilissimiis  (after  Hall). 
334.  Homoci-inns  scoparius  (after  Hall).  335.  Heterocrinus  simplex  (after  Meek).  336.  Protas- 
ter  Sedgwickll.    337.  Palajaster  ShffifiEeri  (after  Hall). 


Mollusks — Acephals  or  Bivalves. — Bivalves  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  sub-classes,  viz.,  Lamelliiranchs  (leaf -gills)  and  Brachiojjods  (arm- 
feet).  The  valves  of  Lamellibranchs  are  right  and  left;  those  of 
Brachiopods  are  upper  atid  lower,  or  dorsal  and  ventral.  Brachiopods 
are  much  less  highly  organized  than  the  other  sub-class,  and  difPer  so 
essentially  in  their  organization  that  some  of  the  best  naturalists  re- 
move them  not  only  from  the  class  of  Acephals,  but  from  the  dquirf- 
ment  of  Mollusca,  and  ally  them  rather  with  the  Warnis.  Their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  external  form  to  bivalves  makes  it  more  convenient 
to  treat  them  under  that  head,  until  the  question  of  their  affinity  is 
more  definitely  settled.    Brachiopods  are  very  abundant  in  the  Silurian. 
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General  Description  of  a  Brachiopod. — A  Brachi- 

opod  shell  consists  of  two  valves,  a  dorsal  and  a  ven- 
tral. The  ventral  is  the  larger,  and  usually  projects 
beyond  the  dorsal,  at  the  hinge,  as  a  prominent  beak. 
This  projecting  portion  is  often  perforated  to  give 


Via.  339.- 


-Khynchonella  sulcata :  side  view,  dorsal  view,  and  showing 
suture. 


Fro.  338.  —  Lingula 
anatina,  showing 
the  muscular  ped- 
uncle by  which  the 
shell  is  attached. 


passage  to  a  muscular  peduncle,  by  which  the  shell  is 
attached  in  the  living  animal.  The  following  figures 
(Figs.  338-347)  of  Brachiopods,  living  and  extinct, 
will  make  these  points  clear. 

The  viscera  of  a  Brachiopod  fill  but  a  small  space 
in   the  shell,  this 


cavity  being  occu- 
pied principally 
by  two  long  spiral  arms  (hence  the 
name),  which  probably  subserve  the 


Pis.  340. 


Fig.  342. 


Figs.  340-842.— Showing  the  Steuctuhe  of  Brachiopods :  .340.  Spirifcr  striatus  (Carboniferous): 
a.  dorsal  surface;  b,  interior,  showing  the  bony  spirals.  341.  Terebratula  flavescens  (living 
species):  a,  exterior  surface;  ft.  showing  bony  structure  for  attachment  of  spiral  arms.  342. 
Spirifer  hysterica  (Carboniferous):  a,  exterior;  b,  showing  bony  spires. 
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functions  of  respiration  and  alimentation.  These  arms  are  attached 
to  a  curious  bony  apparatus,  sometimes  itself  spiral  in  form.  Figs. 
335-337  show  the  internal  structure  described  above. 


Fig.  343. — Diagram  showing  the  General  Relation  in  Time  of  Brachiopods  to  Lameilibrancha. 

In  the  present  seas  the  Lamellibi'anchs  are  extremely  abundant, 
while  the  Brachiopods  are  nearly  extinct,  being  rejjresented  by  very 
few  species.  In  Silurian  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  is 
the   case,  bivalve   shells   being    represented   mostly  by   Brachiopods. 


Fig.  344. 


Fw.  341i. 


Fig.  347. 


Figs  .344-347 —Silurian  BnAcnioroDs:  344,  Orthis  Davidsonii,    34.').  Orthia  porcata.    .346.  Spiri- 
fer  Cumberlandia;:  a,  ventral  valve;  b,  dorsal  valve;  c,  suture.    847.  Pcntamcnis  Knjghtii. 

Taking  the  number  of  bivalve  species  throughout  geological  times  as 
constant,  then  the  general  relation  of  these  two  sub-classes  to  caoh  in 
time  may  be  roughly  represented  by  the  following  diagram,  in  which 
the  lower  triangle  represents  Brachiopods,  the  upper  Lamcllilinmchs, 
and  the  common  diagonal  the  line  of  decrease  of  one  and  increase  of 
the  other. 
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The  abundance  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  species  of  this 
order  in  Silurian  times  are  almost  incredible.  The  accomiDanying 
figure  srepresent  some  of  the  common  and  characteristic  forms. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  general  distinctive  mark  of  Silurian 
Brachiopods,  although,  of  course,  the  species  and  even  the  genera  are 
peculiar,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  paleontologist.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  straight-hinged  or  square-shouldered  Brachiopods, 
including  the  Spirifer  family,  the  Strophomena  or  Leptena  family,  and 

the  Productus  family,  are  characteristic  of 
the  PalEeozoic,  though  not  of  the  Silurian. 
Lamellibraiiclis. — We  have  said  that 
Lamellibranchs  are  also  found  in  the  Si- 
lurian, but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  Brach- 
iopods.    Lamellibranchs  are  divided  into 


Fig.  350. 


Fig.  351. 


Fig.  352. 


FiGB.  348-362.— SiLuniAN  Limellibkanchs  :  348.  Orthonota  parallela.  349.  Cardiola  interrupta 
(after  Hall).  350.  Avicula  Trentonensis  (after  Hall).  351.  Ambonychia  bellistriata  (after  Hall). 
352.  Tellenomya  curta  (after  Hall). 


Siphonates  and  Asiphonates,  i.  e.,  those  with  and  those  without  breath- 
ing-siphons behind.     The  Siphonates  are  the  higher.     At  present  the 
Siphonates  are  the  more  abundant — in  Palaeozoic  times  the  Asipho- 
nates.     "We   give 
^^.^r-,.,^^  ^.__-^  some  figures  above 

(348-352). 

Gasteropods— 
Zhiivalves.—  Land 
and  fresh-water 
Gasteropods  have 
not  been  found  in 
the  Silurian.  If  we 
divide  marine  Gas- 
teropods or  uni- 
valves into  those 
having  beaked 
shells  and  those 
having       smooth- 


FiG.  354. 


Fig.  355. 


Fig?.  35.3-355. — Silurian  Gasteropods  ;    3.53.  Pleurotomaria  dryope. 
354.  Pleurotomaria  agave.    355.  Murchisonia  gracilis. 
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mouthed  or  beakless  shells,  the  former  being  carnivorous  and  the  latter 
herbivorous,  then  only  the  smooth-mouthed  or  beakless  shells  have 
been  found  in  the  Silurian.  The  beaked-shelled 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  more  highly-organ- 
ized class.  The  affinities  of  Conularia  (Fig.  359) 
are  little  understood.  They  are  usually  placed 
among  Pteropods. 


,««'^^, 


Fig.  356. 


Fig.  357. 


Fig.  358. 


Fig.  359. 


Figs.  356-.359.— Siluhian  Gastebopods  and  Pteropods:  330.  Cyrtolites  compressus  (after  Hall). 
357.  Cyrtolites  Trentonensie  (after  Hall).  358.  Cyrtolites  Dyeri  (after  Meek),  359.  Conularia 
Trentonensis  (after  Hall),  a  Pteropod. 


Cephalopods — Chambered  Shells. — These  are  by  far  the  most  highly 
organized  of  ilollusks,  aiid  the  most  powerful  among  Invertebrates. 
They  are  represented  in  the  present  seas 
by  the  Xautilus,  the  Squids,  and  the  Cut- 
tle-fishes. If  we  divide  all  known  Cephal- 
opods, living  aud  fossil,  into  Dihranclis 
(two  -  gilled)  and  Tetrahranchs  (four- 
gilled),  the  former  being  naked  and  the 
latter  shelled,  then,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Dibranchs,  or  naked,  vastly  predomi- 
nate, there  being  only  a  single  genus  of 
shelled  or  Tetrahranchs  known,  viz.,  the 
Xautilus,  and  of  this  genus  only  three  or 
four  species.  In  the  Silurian  age,  and  for 
many  ages  afterward,  only  the  shelled  existed, 
are  decidedly  the  higher  in  organization. 

Again,  if  we  divide  cliambered  shells  into  those  having  simple  septa 
and  ce?itral  or  subcentral  tube  or  siphuncle  (Nautiloid),  and  those  hav- 
ing septa  plaited  at  their  junction  with  the  shell  (plaited  suture)  and 
dorsal  tube  (ammonoid),  then  in  the  Silurian  age  the  former  only  were 
represented. 

Again,  if  we  divide  the  Nautiloids  into  straight-sheWedi  and  cailvd- 
shelled,  then  the  straight-chambered  shells  greatly  predominated. 
Straight-chambered  shells  are  called  Orthoceratites  (op^os,  stniiijlil ; 
(cepas,  horn).  The  Orthoceratites,  therefore,  are  a  very  striking  feat- 
ure of  the  Silurian  age.     They  may  be  defined  as  straight-chambered 


Fig.  360.— Pearly  Nautilus  (Nautilus 
pompilius):  a,  mantle;  6,  its  dorsal 
fold;  c,  hood;  o,  eye;  (,  tentacles; 
/,  funnel. 

The  naked  or  Dibranchs 
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shells,  with  simple  sutures  and  a  central  or  subcentral  siphon-tube 
(siphuncle).     The  siphuncle  of  the  family  was  large  in  proportion  to 

a  b 

i 


Fio.  361. 


Fig.  362. 


Fig, 
Fig 


.  361.— Showing  Structure  of  Orthoceratite.  a,,  Ormoceras  ;  h,  Actinoceras  ;  c,  Huronia ;  d,  Sec- 
tion of  Siphuncle  of  Huronia. 

.  3f>2.— Eestoration  of  Orthoceras,  the  shell  being  supposed  to  be  divided  vertically,  and  only  its 
upper  part  being  shown:  a,  arms;  /,  muscular  tube  ("funnel  ")  by  which  water  is  expelled  from 
the  mantle-chamber;  c,  air-chambers;  s,  siphuncle  (after  Nicholson). 


the  shell,  and  had  often  a  beaded  structure  (Fig.  361,  a,  i,  c,  d).  The 
genera  are  founded  largely  on  the  form  of  this  part. 

They  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  attained  very  great  size.  Speci- 
mens have  been  found  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter. They  were,  without  doubt,  the  most  powerful  animals  of  that 
time,  the  tyrants  and  scavengers  of  these  early  seas.  We  give,  in  Fig. 
357,  a  restoration  of  the  creature.  They  are  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  Palseozoic  ;  commencing  in  the  Primordial,  extending  through  into 
tlie  Carboniferous,  and  passing  out  there.  They  attained  their  maxi- 
mum of  development  in  size  and  number  in  the  Silurian. 

Although  straight-chambered  shells  (Orthoceratites)  are  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic,  and  also  the  earliest,  coiled  shells  of  the  same 
tribe  (Nautiloids)  are  also  found,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  but  not  until  the  upper  Silurian.  Some  of  these  are  close-coiled 
shells,  true  Nautilus  family ;  others  open-coiled,  and  more  nearly  allied 
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e-:^^^ 


\jjj  --)  'V'l" '  „  ^  ■''  ^^    -^^ 


Fio.  367. 

Figs.  363-367.— SiLuniAN  f'EniALorons:  303.  OrthncGrns  morI\illare  (after  Arcckl.  3fil  Ormncerns 
tenuifilum,  showing  cIijinilirrH  jiiid  siphiinele  (after  Ilnll).  305.  OrtliiircniM  vertcttnile  (after 
Hall).    360.  Orthoceras  multicameratum  (after  IlttU).    307.  Orthoccras  DiL-iri  (after  Hall). 

to  the  straight.  The  gradual  change  from  the  strai<;Iit  through  the 
open-coiled  to  the  close-coiled  may  be  traced.  Barrande  gives  1,G23 
species  of  Cephalopods  in  the  Silurian. 
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Fio.  .309. 


Fig.  370. 


Figs.  36S-370.— Silurian  Cepiialopods;  368.  Trocholites  Ammonius  (after  Hall):  a,  exterior;  6, 
cast,  showing  septa.    369.  Lituites  Graf  tonensis  (Meek  and  Worthen).    370.  Litiiites  cornu-anetis. 

Articulates —  Worms. — These  are  fleshy  animals  without  skeletons, 
and  are  therefore  not  preserved.  They  are  known  only  by  their  tracks, 
their  borings,  their  tubes,  and,  more  rarely,  their  teeth.  Nevertheless, 
some  185  species,  according  to  Barrande,  have  been  described  from 
the  Silurian  of  different  countries.  Fig.  371  represents  VForm-tubes, 
Fig.  372  worm-tracks,  and  Fig.  373  worm-teeth,  from  the  Silurian. 

Crustacea — Trilobites. — The  principal  representatives  of  the  articu- 
late department  in  Silurian  times  were  Crustaceans,  but  mostly  of  a 
very  characteristic  order  of  that  class,  now  long  extinct,  viz.,  Trilobites. 

General  Description. — The  carapace  or  shell  of  these  curious  creat- 
ures was  convex  and  usually  smooth  above,  and  flat  or  concave  below, 
and  divided  transversely,  like  most  Crustacea,  into  a  number  of  movable 
joints.  Several  of  the  front  joints  are  always  consolidated  to  form  a 
head-shield  or  Buckler,  and  sometimes  a  number  of  the  posterior  joints 
are  similarly  consolidated  to  form  a  tail-shield  or  Pygidium.  The 
whole  shell  or  carapace  is  divided  longitudinally,  more  or  less  distinct- 
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ly,  into  three  lobes  (licnce  the  name) — a  middle,  a  right,  and  a  left. 
The  ■viscera  were  contained  in  the  middle  lobe,  the  two  side  lobes 
being  extensions  of  the  shelly  as  seen  in  the  section,  Fig.  3^5,  h.     Well- 

a  b 


Fig.  37]. 


Pig.  372. 


FiGS.  371,  372. — Silurian  Annelids  ;  371.  Comulites  eerpentarius    (Worm-Tube).    372.  Trail  of 

an  Annelid  (after  Hall). 

organized  compound  eyes  are  distinctly  seen  in  well-preserved  speci- 
mens on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  head-shields  (cheeks)  (Fig.  374).  The 
under  side  of  the  animal  has  never  been  distinctly  seen,  and  therefore  the 


JBxs 


e  x  10 


Fig.  373.— Worm-teeth  from  Cincinnati  group,  enlarged  (after  Hinde). 

character  of  the  locomotive  organs  is  not  certainly  known.     But  until 
recently  it  was  believed  that,  like  some  of  the  lower  crustaceans  of  the 


Fig.  374. — Structure  of  the  Eye  of  TrilohitcB:  a,  Dalmaniii  pkMiroptt  rv  x;  b,  eye  slit^^htly  mnp^nified; 
Cj  eye  more  highly  magnified;  d,  email  portion  stui  more  nighiy  magnified  (ulltTllallj. 

21 
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present  day  (Phyllopods),  their  limbs  were  mostly  thin,  flat,  soft,  leaf- 
like swimmers.  AValcott,  however,  has  recently  shown  that,  in  addition 
to  these  (or  perhaps  instead  of  these),  there  were  also  slender-jointed 
legs  and  spiral  organs  which  were  probably  gills,  as  shown  in  the  section, 
Fig.  375,  l.  Fig.  375,  a,  is  a  complete  restoration  of  the  under  side  by 
Walcott.  On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  under  side  is  never  ex- 
posed ;  for  the  mud,  in  which  they  were  entombed,  would  become  entan- 
gled among  these  leaf -like  swimmers  and  numerous  slender  legs,  and  in 
breaking  the  rock  this  would  determine  the  line  of  fracture  over  the 


Flo.  375, 

Fig.  376. 
FiG9.  375,  376.— Silurian-  Trilobites:  375.  a.  Restoration  of  nnder  side  of  calymene:  ft  Section  of 
calymene  senaria  (after  Wolcott).    376.  Calymene  Blumenbachii ;  a.  Same  in  folded  condition. 

smooth  back,  and  leave  the  creature  firmly  attached  by  its  ventral  surface 
to  the  lower  piece.  K"ot  uncommonly  Trilobites  are  found  folded  up  on 
their  ventral  surface,  so  as  to  bring  head  and  tail  together  and  form  a  kind 
of  ball.  In  such  cases  the  Trilobite  may  be  got  out  of  the  rocky  matrix 
complete ;  but  none  the  less  are  the  feet  completely  hidden  (Fig.  376  a). 
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The  great  number  of  genera  into  which  this  large  order  is  divided 
is  founded  principally  on  the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  Buckler,  the 
size  and  form  of  the  Pygidium,  the  number  of  the  movable  segments, 
etc.  The  figures  below  and  on  the  next  page  will  give  an  idea  of  some 
of  these  forms. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  a  complex  mechanism,  the 
compound  eye  like  that  of  crustaceans  and  insects  of  the  present  day, 
was  already  developed  even  in  the  early  Primordial  times. 

Trilobites  commenced,  as  already  stated,  in  the  earliest  Primordial, 
continued  through  the  whole  Palaeozoic,  and  then  became  extinct  for- 
ever.   They  are  therefore  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Palseozoic.    They 


Fia.  380. 

FiGS.  377-380  a.— Siiukian  Trilobites  ;  377.  Triniicleus  Pongernrdi.  378.  Uchae  Boltoni  (nfto: 
Hall).  379.  Acidaspis  croeotus  (after  Meek).  380.  Isotelus  gigas,  reduced  (after  Hull).  380  a 
Same,  Bicle-view. 
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reached  their  maximum  of  development,  in  size,  number,  and  yariety, 
in  the  Silurian.  Barrande  gives  the  number  of  species  described  in  the 
Silurian  alone  as  1,579.  They  reached  in  some  cases  a  size  equal  to  any 
crustaceans  now  living.  The  Asaplms  {Isotelus)  gigas,  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  (Fig.  380),  was  sometimes  twenty  inches  in  length  and  thir- 


Fig.  382.— a,  Larva  of  a  Trilobite;  b,  Larva 
of  a  King-Crab  (after  Packard). 


Fig.  383.— Limulus  before  hatching,  Trilobite  Stage;  a,  side  view  ;  b,  dorsal  view  (after  Packard). 

teen  wide.  Parodoxides  (Figs.  289  and  290,  p.  301),  of  the  earliest 
Primordial,  attained  a  length  of  twenty-two  inches.  On  account  of 
their  great  abundance  and  fine  preservation,  their  embryonic  develop- 
ment has  been  carefully  studied  by  Barrande,  who  has  described  and 
figured  twenty  steps  in  the  development  of  some  species.     According 
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to  Agassiz,  we  know  nearly  as  much  of  tlie  development  of  Trilobites 
as  of  any  living  crustacean. 

Affinities  of  Trilobites. — The  affinities  of  this  very  distinct  order  are 
imperfectly  understood.  Crustaceans  are  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  a 
higher,  Jlalacufifraca  (mollusk-shelled  or  calcareous-shelled),  and  a  lower, 
Entomostraca  (insect-shelled).  Now,  Trilobites,  though  belonging  to  the 
lower  division,  or  Entomostraca,  occupy  a  position  near  the  confines  of 
the  two  divisions.  More  definitely,  they  probably  stand  between  the 
Isopods  (tetradecapod  Malacostracans),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  PJiyl- 
lopoch  and  Limuloids  (Entomostracans),  on  the  other.  In  general  ap- 
pearance they  certainly  approach  Limuloids  (horseshoe-crabs  or  king- 
crabs),  and  these  seem  to  have  replaced  them  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
They  are  by  no  means  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  crustaceans  ;  their  position  be- 
ing near  the  middle.  The  larvas  of 
crustaceans,  especially  of  Limuloids, 
greatly  resemble   some  forms  of  Tril- 


Fio.  384.  Fig.  385. 

Figs  384-386.— Silurian  EunTPTERiDs:  384.  Pterygotiis  Aiiglicne.  viewed  from  the  under  side, 
reduced  in  size,  and  reetorcd;  cr,  the  feelers  (antennio),  terminating  in  nipping-claws;  o  o, 
eyes;  m  m.  three  pairs  of  jointed  limbs,  with  pointed  e.vtremities;  n  n,  swimming-paddles,  tlie 
bases  of  wllich  are  spiny  and  act  as  jaws— U|)per  Silurian,  Lanarkshire  (after  Henry  Wnodwarcl ). 
38.1.  Eurypterus  remipes,  greatly  reduced.  38li.  Same  restored:  a,  dorsal  view;  b,  ventral  view 
(after  Hall). 

obites,  and  especially  the  larvae  of  Trilobites.     From  early  generalized 
forms  somewhat  like  those  represented  by  Figs.  3.S2  and  383  there  have 
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been  probably  differentiated,  in  one  direction  the  more  perfect  Trilo- 
bites,  and  in  the  other  the  Limuloids. 

Eurypterids. — In  the  Upper  Silurian  was  introduced  and  continued 
to  exist  along  with  Trilobites,  during  the  rest  of  the  Paleozoic,  another 
family  of  huge  Entomostracans  probably  in  advance  of  Trilobites  in 
organization,  viz.,  Eurypterids.  The  family  includes  the  two  genera 
Eurypterus  (broad  wing)  and  Pterygotus  (winged  ear).  Some  of  the 
latter  are  the  largest  crustaceans  known.  The  huge  Japan  crab  {Ina- 
clius  Eoemjjferi),  with  carapace  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  legs 
four  feet  long,  and  the  Moluccas  king-crab  {Limulus  Mohiccanus), 
three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  across  the  carapace,  are  the  largest 
crustaceans  now  living.  But  the  Eurypterids  were  some  of  them  far 
greater.  The  Pterygotus  Anglicus  (Pig.  384)  was  six  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide,  and  the  Pterygotus  Gigas  seven  feet  long  and  propor- 
tionately wide.  The  above  figures  represent  some  species  of  these  two 
genera  from  the  American  and  English  rocks. 

Anticipations  of  the  Next  Age. — There  are  some  plants  and  animals 
still  higher  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  it  is 

best  to  treat  them  as  anticipations 
of  the  next  age.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  may  be  briefly  noted  : 

1.  A  few  very  small  land-plants 
(Ferns  and  Olub-Mosses)  have 
been  found  in  the  Middle  Silurian 
of   this   country   and   of   Europe. 

2.  A  few  small  air-breathers  (in- 
sects, Blattidffi  and  Scorpions)  have 
been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
— also  of  both  countries.  We  give 
a  figure  of  one  of  these  very  im- 
portant discoveries  (Pig.  387). 
That  they  were  really  air-breathers 
is  shown  by  the  spiracles  or  breath- 
ing-pores, a.  3.  A  few  small,  curi- 
ously-formed fishes,  of  very  low 
organization,  somewhat  similar  to 
some  (Pteraspis)  in  the  Lower  De- 
vonian, have  recently  been  found 
as  low  as  the  Clinton  group  (lower 
part  of  the  Upper  Silurian).    Such 

lemas— a  Foesii  Scorpion  from  anticipations    are    in    accordauce 


Fig.  38' 


Upper  Silurian  of  Scotland  (after  Peach), 


with  the  law  already  mentioned  (p. 
280),  that  the  characteristics  of  an  age  often  commence  in  the  preced- 
ing age.     It  is  better,  however,  to  treat  of  these  classes  in  connection 
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with  the  age  in  whicli  they  culminate,  or  at  least  become  a  striking 
feature. 

The  Silurian,  was,  therefore,  essentially  an  age  of  Invertebrates.  In 
number,  size,  and  variety,  these  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  any 
subsequent  period.  The  most  characteristic  orders  Avci-e :  Among 
plants,  Fucoids ;  among  animals,  Cyathophylloid  and  Tabulate  Corals, 
Graptolites,  Cystidean  Crinoids,  Square-shouldered  Brachiopods,  Beak- 
less  Gasteropods,  Orthoceratites,  and  Trilobites.  Orthoceratites  and 
Trilobites  were  the  highest  animals  of  the  age,  and  the  former  were  the 
rulers  and  scavengers  of  these  early  seas.  We  give  below  a  table  show- 
ing, according  to  Barrande,  the  number  of  Silurian  species  described 
up  to  18  ?3  : 


Sponges  and  other  Protozoans .. .  153 

Corals 718 

Echinoderms 588 

Worms 185 

Trilobites 1,519 

Other  Crustaceans 348 

Bryozoans 478 


Brachiopods 1,667 

Lamellibranchs 1,086 

Heteropods  )  oqq 
Pteropods    f 

Gasteropods 1,306 

Cephalopods 1,622 

Fishes 40 


Which,  with  four  of  uncertain  relations,  make  10,074  species. 

Section  3. — Devonian  System  and  Age  of  Fishes. 

The  name  Devonian  was  given  to  these  rocks  by  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick,  because  in  Devonshire  the  system  occurs  well  developed,  and 
abounds  in  fossils.  In  England  the  system  is  usually  unconformable 
with  the  underlying  Silurian,  and  sometimes  with  the  overlying  Car- 
boniferous, as  in  Fig.  388.  But  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  as 
already  stated,  the  Palaeozoics  are  conformable  throughout  (Fig.  264). 


FiQ.  388.— s,  Silurian;  a,  Devonian;  c,  Carboniferous  (after  Phillips). 

Area  in  United  States,— The  area  over  which  the  Devonian  appears 
as  a  country  rock  in  the  Eastern  United  States  is  shown  in  map,  page  391. 
It  borders  generally  the  Silurian  on  the  south  and  southwest,  extending 
with  it  far  southward  in  the  middle  region,  viz.,  in  Indiana,  ^\'estern 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  In  the  Basin  Range  region,  especially  about 
White  Pine,  Xevada,  Devonian  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  limits  of 
these  areas  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  be  described. 

Physical  Geography. — In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
the  land  of  the  Devonian  age  was  approximately  that  of  the  Silurian 
age  already  described,  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Silurian  area. 
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which  Silurian  was  of  course  so  much  marginal  sea-bottom  exposed  by 
upheaval  during  and  at  the  end  of  Silurian  times.  There  was  also  a 
large  island  in  the  Devonian  seas  in  the  region  about  Cincinnati,  viz., 
the  Silurian  area,  situated  there  (see  map,  p.  291).  In  the  Plateau 
region  there  was  a  large  extent  of  land  in  later  Silurian  and  Devonian 
times,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  strata  of  these  times  in  the  Grand 
Canon  section.  At  the  end  of  Devonian  times  the  Devonian  area  was 
added  to  the  existing  land,  and  the  continental  mass  was  further  in- 
creased. 

Subdivibion  into  Periods. — In  the  United  States  the  following  five 
periods  are  usually  recognized : 

5.  Catskill  period. 
4.  Chemung  period. 
8.  Hamilton  period. 
2.  Corniferous  period. 
1.  Orisliany  period. 

We  shall,  however,  neglect  these  subdivisions  in  our  general  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  the  age. 

Life-System  of  Devonian  Age — Plants. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Silurian  age,  except  a  few 
small  vascular  cr^'ptogams,  the  only  plants  found  were  Fucoids.  These 
continued,  though  under  different  species,  in  Devonian  times.  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  were  now  introduced  land-plants  in  considerable 
numbers  and  variety,  and  decided  complexity  of  organization.  They 
included  all  the  orders  of  vascular  cryjDtogams,  viz..  Ferns,  Lycopods, 
and  Equisdm ;  and  also  Conifers  among  gymnospermous  Phaenogams; 


Fig.  .'i&Q.— Microscopic  Section  of  the  fiihclfied 
Wood  of  a  Conifer  {S*>quoia^.  cat  in  the 
long  direction  of  rlie  fibers.  Post-tertiary  'i 
Colorado  (after  Nicholson). 


Fig.  390.— Microscopic  Section  of  the  Wood  of 
the  Common  Larch  {Abies  lanx),  cut  in  the 
long  direction  of  the  fibers.  In  both  the 
fresh  and  the  fossil  wood  (Fig.  389)  are  seen 
the  disicB  characteristic  of  coniferous  wood 
(after  Nicholson). 


and  by  their  great  size  and  numbers  probably  formed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  a  true  forest  vegetation. 
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The  Ferns  were  represented  by  several  genera,  such  as  Cycloiiteris 
and  Neuropteris ;  the  Lycopods  (club-mosses)  not  only  by  the  Psilophy- 
ton,  which  had  been  already  introduced  in  the  uppermost  Silurian,  but 
also  now  by  gigantic  LqiuIotU'iidrids  and  SigillaricU,  and  the  Equi- 
setse  by  Calaniites  and  Asterophyllites.  The  Conifers  were  represented 
by  the  genus  Prufa.iifcs,  allied  to  the  yew  (Taxus).  They  are  known 
to  be  conifers  by  their  concentric  rings  of  growth  and  gymnosj)ermous 
tissue,  i.  e.,  the  elliptic  disk-like  markings  on  the  walls  of  the  wood- 
cells  on  longitudinal  section  (Figs.  389  and  390),  and  the  entire  absence 
on  cross-section  of  the  visible  pores  so  character- 
istic of  dycolytedonous  Exogcns  (Fig.  391). 
(Some  of  these  conifers  have  been  found  by  Daw- 
son eighteen  inches,  and  one  three  feet,  in  diam- 
eter. There  have  been  fifty  species  of  land- 
plants  of  these  various  orders  found  by  Daw-  Fiq.  391.— Pine-wood,  cross- 

,,       -p,  .  i   Tv^  o      J.'        1  T  Section  magnifled. 

son  m  the  Devonian  01  JN  ova  hcotia  alone.     In 

Figs.  39"^— iO"2  we  give  the  most  characteristic  Devonian  land-plants. 

General  Remarks  on  Devonian  Land-Plants. — We  will  not  at  present 
discuss  the  affinities  of  these  plants,  and  their  relations  to  evolution, 
because  they  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  coal,  where  they  exist 
in  far  greater  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
under  that  head.  There  are,  however,  some  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  first  appearance  of  highly-organized  plants  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted : 

1.  The  ringed  structure  of  Devonian  conifers  shows  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  a  growing  season  and  a  season  of  rest,  and  therefore, 
probably,  a  warm  and  a  cold  season.  In  one  trunk  the  number  of  rings 
counted  was  150,  indicating  a  considerable  age. 

2.  What  were  the  precursors  of  this  highly-organized  forest  vegeta- 
tion? That  there  were  precursors,  from  which  these  were  derived, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  have  already  found  them  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  ;  but  that  the  steps  of  evolution  were  just  at  this  point  S07ne- 
ivhat  rapid,  seems  also  certain.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
comparatively  sudden  appearance  of  so  highly-organized  a  vegetation 
by  evolution,  unless  we  admit  that  there  have  been  periods  of  rajjid 
evolution,  as  explained  on  page  303.  When  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  great  advance,  the  advance  takes  place  at  once,  i.  e., 
with  great  comparative  rapidity. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  coal  vegetation  is  to  a  large  extent  an- 
ticipated in  the  Devonian.  So,  also,  to  some  extent,  were  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this  vegetation  and  the  formation 
of  coal.  In  the  Devonian,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  dark  bands  be- 
tween the  strata,  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter.  We  find, 
also,  thin  seams  of  coal,  with  under-clays  filled  with  ramifying  rootlets. 
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FiG9.  393-399. — Devonian  Plants  (after  Dawson):  392.  Psilophyton  princepe,  restored. 

Lepidodendron  Gaepianum;  b,  same  enlarged.  394.  a,  Asterophillites  latifolia;  b,  fruit  of  pame. 
395.  Cyclopteris  obtusa— a  Fern.  396.  Neuropterie  polymorpha.  a  Fern.  397.  Cyclopteris  Jack- 
soni,  a  Fern.  398.  Dadoxylon  Ouangondianura,  a  Conifer:  a,  Pith  ;  b.  Pith-sheath  :  c.  Wood. 
399.  Sections  of  same:  x.  Longitudinal ;  y,  Transverse,  enlarged — z,  greatly  magnified,  show- 
ing disk-like  markings. 
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Fig.  400. 


Fig.  402. 


Fig.  401. 

Figs.  400-402.— Devonian  Plants  (after  Dawson):  400.  Cardiocarpum  Baileyi,  a  Fruit.    401.  An- 
thophyllites  Devonicus.    402.  (Jordaites  Robbii,  a  Group  of  Leaves. 

such  as  we  shall  find  in  the  coal ;  in  other  words,  we  find  ancient  dirt- 
beds,  fossil  forest-grounds,  and  fossil  peat-bogs.    All  the  phenomena  of 


Fig.  405.  Fig.  400. 

Figs.  403-106.— Devonian  Corals:  408.  Acervularln  DavidsonI  (aftrr  Hall),      ini.  nipliyplijllum 
Archiaci.    405.  Zaphrcntis  Wortlicni  (after  Meek).    400.  Fuvositus  hemispherica. 
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the  coal-measures,  thei-efore,  are  here  found,  though  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  the  coal  not  workable.  The  Carboniferous  day  is  already 
dawning. 

Animals. 

In  accordance  with  our  prescribed  plan,  all  we  can  do  in  describing 
Devonian  animals  is  to  touch  prominent  points — to  notice  what  is  going 
out,  what  is  coming  in,  some  few  characteristic  forms,  and  to  dwell 
only  on  what  bears  on  evolution. 

Radiates. — Among  corals,  the  chain-corals  {Halysitids)  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  other  orders  continue  under  different  species  (Figs.  403- 
406).  Among  Hydrozoa,  the  Grajjtolites  are  gone ;  among  Crinoids, 
the  Cystids  are  gone,  but  in  their  place  the  Blastoids  (bud-like),  those 
curious  armless  crinoids,  with  petalloid  markings  already  spoken  of  as 
rare  in  the  Silurian,  become  more  abundant.  The  Crinids,  or  plumose- 
armed  crinoids,  continue  undiminished.  The  Blastoids,  however,  are 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous.  We  therefore  defer  their 
illustration  to  that  period. 

BracMopods. — Brachiopods  are  still  very  abundant,  and  still  many 
of  them  of  the  characteristic  Paleeozoic,  square-shouldered  type.    Among 


'  ' '    ■ 


Fig.  408. 


Fig.  40fl. 


Fig.  410, 


Figs.  407^10.-Detonian  Brachiopods:  407.  Spirifer  fornacnla  (after  Jlcek  and  Worthen);  a. 
Ventral  valve;  6,  Suture-.  408.  Spirifer  perextensus  (after  Meek).  409.  Orthis  Livia:  o,  Doreal; 
b.  Side  view.    410.  Stropliomena  rhomboidalia. 

spirifers,  the  long-winged  species  (Fig.  409)   are  very  abundant  and 
characteristic.     We  give  a  few  figures  of  Devonian  bivalves,  both 
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brachiopods  and  lamellibranchs,  and  a  few  univalves.     It  is  viforthy  of 
remark  that  many  of  these  univalves  are  fresh- wdier  species. 

Cephalopods. — The  characteristic  Palffiozoic  Oephalopods,  or  Oiilio- 
ceratites,  continue,  but  in  greatly-diminished  numbers  and  size ;  but  the 


Fig.  415. 


Fig.  418. 


Fig.  417. 


Figs.  411^18. — Devonian  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods:  411.  Conocardium  trigonale  (after 
Logan).  412.  Aviculopecten  parilis  (after  Meelt).  413.  Ctenopistha  antiqua (after  Sleek).  414. 
Lucina  Ohioensis  (after  Meek).  415.  Spirorbia  omphalodes,  enlarged.  41G.  Spirorbis  Arkanen- 
eis.    417.  Orthonema  Newberryi  (after  Meek).    418.  Bellerophon  Newberryi  (after  Meek). 


Gunuififes,  a  coiled-chambered  shell,  which  seems  to  be  the  leginning 
of  the  Ammonite  family,  are  introduced  first  here.  This  family,  as 
already  explained,  is  distinguished  by 
the  complexity  of  the  junction  of  the 
septa  and  the  shell  {suture),  and  by 
the  dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle. 
In  the  Goidatites  the  sutures  are  not 
yet  very  complex.  Tliey  are  only 
zigzag.  This  is  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure. 

Crustacea. — The  very  characteris- 
tic Palfeozoic  order  Trilolites  is  still 
abundantly  represented,  although  it 
has  already  passed  its  prime,  and  is 
diminishing  in  number  and  size  of 
species.  The  Eurypteridx  introduced 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  maintain  their  place  through  the  Devonian. 


Fig.  410.— Goniatitos  lamelloeus  (after 
Picli-t). 
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Fig.  422. — Wing  of  Platephemera  an- 
tiqua,  Devonian,  America  (after 
Dawson). 


Fig.  420.  Fig.  421. 

Figs.  420  and  421.— Devonian  Teilobites:  420.  Dalmania  punctata,  Europe.    421.  Phacops  lati- 

frons,  Europe. 

Insects. — -We  have  already  seen  (page  336)  that  a  very  few  insects 
(cockroaches  and  scorpions)  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

We  treated  these  as  anticipations.     In  the 

^t~r  Devonian,  for  the  first  time,  they  become 
somewhat  abundant ;  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  are  found  in  connection  with 
the  abundant  land  vegetation  of  that  time 
(Fig.  422). 

The   Devonian,  and,   indeed,  all   the 

Palaeozoic  hexapod  insects,  belong  to  one 

family,  which  has  been  called  by  Scud- 

der  Palaeodictyoptera  (old  netted-winged), 

a  generalized  type  connecting  the  Neuropters  and  the  Orthopters.     A 

chirping  organ  is  believed  to  have  been  found  in  some.      If  so,  it  implies 

also  an  organ  of  hearing  in  these  early  insects. 

Fishes. — The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  is  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  a  new  dominant  class — Fishes — and  of  a  new  department, 
and  that  the  highest,  to  which  man  himself  belongs — the  Vertebrates. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  life.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  treat  these  somewhat  fully. 

Commencing  far  back  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  few  in  number,  small 
in  size,  and  of  strange  i^nfishlike  forms,  with  the  opening  of  the  De- 
vonian fishes  greatly  increased  in  size  and  number,  until  the  waters 
fairly  swarmed  with  them.  Xever  since  have  fishes  apparently  been 
more  abundant,  of  greater  size,  or  better  armed  for  offense,  and  espe- 
cially for  defense.  And  yet  all  the  species,  genera,  and  even  families 
then  existent,  are  now  extinct.     Not  only  so,  but  iyjncal  fishes — Tele- 
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osts — did  not  then  exist.     The  Devonian  fishes  were  all  Ganoids  and 
Placoids,  especially  Ganoids. 

We  have  said  some  were  of  groat  size.  The  Dinichthys  (Fig.  423)  of 
the  Ohio  Devonian,  according  to  Newberry,  was  at  least  eighteen  feet 
long  and  three  feet  thick.  A 
specimen  of  Titanichthys  recent- 
ly found  ^^■as  nearly  six  feet 
across  the  head  (Claypole),  and 
with  orbits  of  eyes  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  animal  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  thirty 
feet  long.  The  Onychodus  (Figs.  424-42G)  was  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  and  had  jaws  two  feet  long,  armed  with  teeth  two  inches 


Fig.  423.— Jaw8  of  Dinichthys  Terrelli,  x  ^  (after 
Newberry). 


Fio.  4M. 


FlQ.  425. 


Figs.  424-426.— Onychodus  sigmotdes  (after  Newberry);  424,  Scale,  natural  size  ;  42.5,  a  Tooth, 
natural  size  ;  426,  a  Row  of  Front  Teeth,  reduced. 

long.  We  have  said  also  that  they  were  many  of  them  armed,  espe- 
cially for  defense.  All  Ganoids,  but  especially  Devonian  Ganoids,  were 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  composed  of  thick,  closely- 
fitting,  bony,  enameled  scales  or  plates.  We  are  indebted  to  this  fact 
that  their  external  forms  are  often  so  well  preserved ;  for  their  skele- 
tons were  wholly  cartilaginous,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  preserva- 
tion. The  Placoid.s,  on  the  other  hand,  had  neither  bony  skeleton  nor 
bony  scales.  We  know  them,  therefore,  only  by  their  teeth  and  by  cer- 
tain spines  supporting  their  fins.  The  Ganoids  are,  therefore,  the  more 
interesting. 

Characteristic  Examples  of  Devonian  Fishes. — The  Cephalaspis 
(Fig.  427)  and  Pteraspis  (Fig.  428)  are  among  the  curliest  and  most 
curious  forms.  The  former  was  a  small  fish,  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  with  a  broad  head,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  head-shield  of  a 
Trilobite,  and  covered  with  bony,  enameled  plates ;  and  body  euvered 
with  rhomboidal  ganoid  scales.  In  the  Coccosteus  and  Pterichthys 
(Figs.  429  and  430)  the  large,  close-fitting,  immovable  plates  covered 
not  only  the  head  but  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body.     The  huge 
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Fig.  428.— Pteraspis  restored  by  Powrie  and  Lankaster  (after  Dawson). 


Fig.  429. — Pterychthys  restored  (after  Traquair). 


FiG.  430.— Coccosteue  decipiens  (after  Owen). 


Fig.  431.— Iloloptychius  noljilissimne  (after  Nicholson). 
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Dinichthys  (Fig.  423)  and  Titanichthys  were  similarly  plated  on  head 
and  body.     Others,  however,  such  as  the  Osteolepis  (Fig.  432),  the 


Fig.  43a. — Osteolepis  (after  Nicholson). 

Holoptychius  (Fig.  431),  Diplachanthus  (Fig.  434),  etc.,  had  more  fish- 
like forms,  and  were  covered  with  movable  ganoid  scales,  either  rhom- 
boidal  or  imbricated. 


Fia.  436. 


Figs.  433-436.— Devonian  Fisuvs—Lepidoganoids:  4.33.  Glyptolemus  Kinnirdii  (after  Nicholson). 
434.  Diplacanthus  gracilis  (after  Nicholson) ,  Plamids:  4.35.  Cfenacanthus  vetustus,  Spine  re- 
duced (after  Newberry).    436.  Macheeracanthus  major,  Spine  reduced  (after  Newberry). 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  certainly  the  largest  of  all 
Devonian  fishes  belong  to  the  family  of  Dinichthys.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  Jaws  and  teeth  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.'},  taken  from  Xewberry. 
Almost  equally  remarkable  is  another  Ohio  fish  described  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, the  singular  teeth  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  42.5  and  426. 
23 
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Of  the  Placoids  we  can  not  give  figures  of  the  forms,  as  these  are  not 
known ;  but  their  teetli  and  enormous  spines  are  found  (Figs.  435, 436). 

Classification  of  Devonian  Ganoids. — As  above  described,  Devonian 
Ganoids  fall  naturally  into    two   groups — viz.,  Lepido-ganoids  (scale 


Fig.  440. 


Pigs.  437-442.— Nearest  Living  Allies  OF  Devonian  Fishes;  4.37.  Lepidoeiren.  438.  Ceratodiia 
Fostcrii,  X  ,V  (after  Giinther).  4.S9.  Polypterus.  440.  Lepidosteiis  (Gar-Fish).  441.  Amia 
(American  Miid-lish).    448.  Cestracion  Fhillippi  (a  Living  Cestraciont  from  Australia). 
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Ganoids),  or  true  CJanoids,  and  Placo-ganoids  (plato-ganoids),  or  Placo- 
derms.  The  funncr  are  covered,  like  modern  (ianoids,  with  bony,  en- 
ameled scales,  which  may  be  close-fitting,  rhomboidal  (Figs.  432-41)4), 
or  imbricated  (Fig.  431).  The  latter  are  covered  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  broad,  immovable  plates.  The  Placoderms  are  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  Devonian  (and  Upper  Silurian),  and  become  extinct 
after  that  time.  The  Lepido-ganoids  have  continued  in  diminishing 
numbers  and  difEerent  species,  genera,  and  families,  to  the  present  day. 
One  family  of  these  is  very  characteristic  of  Devonian — viz.,  Cros- 
sopterygians  (f ringed-limb),  so  called  because  the  limbs  seem  to  come 
out  from  the  body  into  the  fin  like  a  true  leg.  All  the  strangest  and 
largest  forms — such  as  the  Cephalaspis,  the  Coccosteus,  the  Pterych- 
thys,  the  Diuichthys,  and  the  Titanichthys,  are  Placoderms.  They 
were  heavy,  sluggish,  uncouth  animals,  relying  for  safety  rather  upon 
protective  armor  than  upon  swiftness. 

Nearest  Allies  among  Existing  Fishes. — The  Placoderms  have  no 
close  allies  among  living  fishes.  Some  have  imagined  the  sturgeon  to  be 
distantly  allied ;  and  Dr.  Newberry  finds  some  affinities  in  the  Lepi- 
dosiren  with  the  Dinichthys.  They  were  probably  a  generalized  typo 
connecting  Ganoids  and  Placoids.  The  Lepido-ganoids,  however,  still 
have  living  congeners,  which  throw  light  upon  their  structure  (Figs. 
437-441).  Among  the  nearest  allies  are  the  Lepidosiren  and  Protop- 
terus  of  South  American  and  African  rivers,  the  Ceratodus  of  Austra- 
lian rivers,  and  the  Polypterus  of  the  Nile.  It  will  be  noted  that  these, 
especially  the  first  two,  have  almost  veritable  legs  instead  of  paired 
fins.  The  Ceratodus  especially  is  a  living  C'rossopterj-gian.  It  is  well 
to  note  also  that  the  Lepido- 
siren is  the  most  reptilian  or 
rather  amphibian  of  all  fishes, 
and  next  in  this  respect  comes 
Ceratodus.  These  two  have  a 
three-chambered  heart  and  a 
tolerably  good  lung  and  nos- 
trils, and  breathe  air  as  well  as 
water,  like  many  amphibians. 
They  also  have  cartilaginous 
skeletons,  like  Devonian  fish- 
es. Less  near  allies  are  found 
in  the  gar-fish  (Lepidosteus) 
and  the  mud-fish  (Amia)  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  rivers. 
These  also  supplement  their  gill-breathing  with  a  little  air  gulped 
down  into  their  vascular  air-bladder  from  time  to  time. 

The  nearest  congener  of  Devonian  Placoids  is  found  in  the  C'eslra- 


FiQ.  443.— Dental  Plate  of  CcBtracioii  Philliijpi. 
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cion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark  of  Australia  (Fig.  442).  This  is  charac- 
terized not  only  by  the  strong  bony  spine  supporting  the  median  fins, 
but  also  by  the  cobble-stone-pavement  teeth  (Fig.  443) — characteristic 
of  Devonian  Placoids.  The  family  is  called  Cestracionts.  The  Devon- 
ian Placoids  were  all  Cestracionts. 

General  Characteristics  of  Devonian  Fishes.— Leaving  out  some 
low  aberrant  forms,  which  are  so  soft  and  perishable  that  they  are  un- 
likely to  be  preserved,  and  therefore  are  of  little  geological  importance, 
fishes  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  orders — viz.,  Teleosts, 
Ganoids,  and  Placoids.  Under  Ganoids  we  include  also  the  Dipnoi 
(Lepidosiren  and  Ceratodus),  because  these,  though  quite  distinct  now, 
run  into  each  other  completely  in  going  backward  in  geological  time : 
(1.)  Now,  of  these  three  orders,  the  Teleosts  (perfect  bone)  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  at  present ;  so  much  so,  that  the  word  fish  calls  up 
at  once  this  kind.  Under  this  order  come  all  ordinary  or  typical 
fishes,  such  as  the  perch,  the  salmon,  the  cod,  etc.  In  Devonian  times, 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  no  Teleost  fishes.  They  ivere  all  Ganoids 
and  Placoids.     Ganoids  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

(2.)  Ganoids  of  the  present  day  have  some  of  them  bony  skele- 
tons (Lepidosteus),  bu.t  most  of  them  cartilaginous  skeletons.  All  the 
Devonian  Ganoids  had  cartilaginous  skeletons.  Placoids,  both  now  and 
in  all  times,  had  cartilaginous  skeletons.  Therefore,  all  Devonian 
fishes,  without  exception,  had  cartilaginous  skeletons. 

(3.)  The  position  of  the  mouth  of  Teleosts  is  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  snout,  or  even  often  looking  a  little  uj)ward.  Ganoids  now,  most 
of  them,  have  the  mouth  like  Teleosts,  at  the  end  of  the  snout ;  but 
some  (sturgeon)  have  it  beneath  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  same 
was  true  in  Devonian  times.  The  Lepido-ganoids  had  the  mouth  at 
end  of  the  snout ;  but  the  Placo-ganoids  usually  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Placoids  in  all  times  have  the  mouth  beneath.  Therefore,  all  the  De- 
vonian fishes,  except  the  Lepido-ganoids,  or,  we  might  say,  the  most 
characteristic  Devonian  fishes,  have  the  mouth  in  the  ventral  position. 

4.  The  tail-fins  of  fishes  are  mainly  of  two  types,  the  homocercal  or 
even-lobed  (Fig.  444),  and  the  heterocercal  or  uneven-lobed  (Fig.  445). 
The  one  is  characteristic  of  Teleosts,  the  other  of  sharks  and  some 
other  fishes.  These  differ  not  only  in  shape,  but  still  more  in  struct- 
ure. In  the  former,  the  back-bone  stops  abruptly  in  a  few  large  joints, 
which  send  off  the  rays  to  the  fin  (Fig.  444,  B),  in  the  latter  the  back- 
bone runs  throufih  the  fin  and  gives  off  rays  in  pairs  above  and  below 
(Fig.  445,  B).  The  former  is  a  non-vertebrated,  the  latter  a  vertebrated, 
tail-fin.  There  is  still  a  third  style  in  which  the  tail-fin  is  vertebrated 
but  not  asymmetric  as  in  Fig.  446,  A  and  B.  This  style  has  been  called 
isocercal  by  Cope.  It  is  probably  the  most  primitive  type.  Now,  in 
living  Ganoids,  the  tail-fin  is  vertebrated,  though  in  some  cases  only 
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slightly  so ;   in  Devonian  Ganoids  the  tail-fins  are  always  distinctly 
vertebrated.     All  Placoids,  both  living  and  extinct,  have  vertebrated 


Fig.  444. — Homocercal   Tail-fin  :  A, 
form;  B,  e-tructure. 


Fig.  445.— Heterocercal  or  Vertebrated  Tail-fin:  A, 
form;  B,  structure. 


-^^i^^^^^S 


tail-fins.     Tlierefore,  all  Devonian  fishes,  iritliout  excepiion,  had  verte- 
lirated  tail-fins — sometimes  asymmetric  (Figs  431, 43-1:),  and  sometimes 
symmetric  "(Figs.  432, 433). 
5.  In  all  Teleosts,  and 
in  nearly  all  living  fishes, 
the     paired     fins    (corre- 
sponding   to     limbs)    are 
simply  fins.     The  bones  of 
the  limbs  are  buried  in  the 
body.      But   there  is   one 
Tcry  characteristic  Devoni- 
an  family  (Crossopterygi- 
ans)  in  which  the  limb  is  a 
lobe  of  the  body  running  through  the  fin.     The  relation  between  the 
two  styles  of  paired  fins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  two  styles  of  tail- 


FlG.  446.- 


-Vertebrated  bnt  Symmetrical  Fin:  A,  form  ; 
B,  structure. 


Fig.  447.— Head  and  fore  limb  of  a  Ceratodns. 


Fia.  448.— Hind  limb  of  same  (after  Gunther). 


fins.     If,  in  the  other  case,  we  had  a  vcrtehrnfed  tail- fin,  in  this  we  have 
legged  paired  fins.    This  style  of  paired  fins  is  still  found  in  some  fishes, 
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as  the  Ceratodus,  Tig.  438,  and  the  structure  resembling  a  leg  is  shown 

in  Figs.  447  and  448. 

6.  The  teeth  of  many  Devonian  Ganoids  are  fluted  or  channeled  on 

the  outer  surface  near  the  base  (Fig.  449,  a).     On  section  it  is  found 

that  the  inner  surface  next  the  pulp 
is  deeply  folded  (Fig.  449,  b).  This  is 
called  labyriniJiitie  structure.  It  is 
still  more  marked  in  early  Amphibians, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  amphibian 

Fig.   449.— Structure  of    a   Ganoid   Tooth    character. 

{after  Asa^.--iz).     a.  External  form,  nat-  w     "r\  •  m         *  i     >,  ^^   n 

ural  size;  6,  enlarged  section,  ehowing  7.    Devonian   rlaCOlds  Were  all  (JeS- 

^'™''™'''^-  tracionts,  i.  e.,  they  all  had  cobblestone- 

pavement  teeth,  instead  of  the  lancet-shaped  teeth  characteristic  of 
modern  sharks. 

Devonian  Fishes  were  Generalized  Types.— Teleosts  are  typical 
fishes;  Ganoids  and  Placoids,  especially  Devonian  Ganoids  and  Pla- 
coids,  were  both  connecting  and  embryonic  types — i.  e.,  along  with  their 
distinctive  fish-characters  they  combined  others  which  connect  them 
with  higher  vertebrates,  especially  amphibians,  and  still  others  which 
are  found  in  the  embryos  of  Teleosts.  The  most  important  connecting 
characters  of  Ganoids,  especially  Devonian  Ganoids,  are:  1.  An  ex- 
ternal protective  armor  of  thick,  bony  plates  or  scales,  such  as  were 
possessed  by  early  amphibians,  and  by  many  reptiles  of  the  present  time. 

3.  Large  conical  teeth  channeled  at  the  base,  and  of  labyrinthine 
structure  on  section.  This  structure  was  very  marked  in  early  am- 
phibians. 3.  A  cellular  air-bladder,  freely  supplied  with  blood,  open- 
ing into  the  throat,  and  capable  of  being  used  to  some  extent  as  a  lung. 
We  do  not  knoiu  that  this  was  true  of  Devonian  Ganoids,  but  it  prob- 
ably was,  since  it  is  true  of  all  their  nearest  living  allies,  viz.,  Lepi- 
dosteus,  Polypterus,  Amia,  and  especially  Ceratodus  and  Lepidosiren. 

4.  In  many  cases  paired  fins  which  had  something  like  jointed  legs 
running  through  them.     5.  The  tail-fin  vertebrated  as  in  reptiles. 

Combined  with  these  connecting  characters  are  others  which  are 
distinctly  embryonic — i.  e.,  are  found  now  in  the  embryos  of  Teleosts. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are :  1.  Cartilaginous  condition  of  the 
skeleton,  and  even  the  retention  of  the  fibrous  notochord,  which  pre- 
cedes in  the  embryo  the  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column.  2.  In 
the  Placoderms,  the  ventral  position  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  embryo 
of  Teleosts.  3.  The  vertebrated  tail-fin  may  be  regarded  as  a  connect- 
ing character,  since  it  is  possessed  by  nearly  all  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
But  it  may  be  regarded  also  as  an  embryonic  character,  since  the  tail 
of  a  Teleost  passes  successively  through  the  stages  represented  by  Figs. 
4dd  446,  being  first  isocercal,  then  heterocercal,  and  finally  homocercal. 
It  is  doubtless  both  connecting  and  embryonic. 
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In  Placoids,  both  living  and  extinct,  there  is  a  similar  combination 
of  connecting  and  embi-yonic  characters,  but  in  this  case  tlie  embry- 
onic seem  to  predominate.  We  have  here,  as  before :  1.  The  carti- 
laginous skeleton.  2.  The  ventral  position  of  the  mouth.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  also,  3.  The  absence  of  an  opercle  or  gill-cover,  growing 
backward  and  covering  the  gill-slits.  4.  Perhaps  the  leathery  or  im- 
perfectly-rayed condition  of  the  fins ;  and,  5.  The  ligamentous  instead 
of  bony  attachment  of  the  teeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Placoids,  at  least  those  of  the  present  day, 
have  some  very  high  connecting  characters  in  their  reproduction.  In 
all  Placoids  the  impregnation  is  internal  and  not  external,  as  is  usual 
in  Teleosts;  and  therefore,  instead  of  spawning  a  great  number  of 
small,  unimpregnated  ovules,  they  lay  either  few  large,  well-covered, 
impregnated  eggs,  like  birds  and  reptiles  (skates  and  some  sharks),  or 
else  incubate  their  eggs  within  the  oviduct,  and  bring  forth  their 
young  alive  (ovo-viviparous)  like  some  reptiles.  In  some  cases  there  is 
even  an  attachment  between  the  yolk-sac  of  the  internally-hatched 
young  and  the  oviduct  of  the  mother,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
placenta  to  the  uterus  in  the  mammal.  The  young  of  Placoids  also 
have,  at  first,  a  kind  of  external  branchise,  like  those  of  amphibians. 

The  following  schedule  briefly  embodies  these  facts.  It  is  seen 
that  in  the  Ganoids  the  connectinff,  in  the  Placoids  emlryonic,  characters 
predominate ;  but  that  in  the  Placoids  the  connecting  characters  are 


Ganoids. 

Placoids. 

Connecting  - 
Embryonic 

Bony  armor. 
Teeth  labyrinthine. 
Swim-bladder  =  lungs. 
Paired  fins  =  legged. 
Tail-fin  =  vertebrated. 
Skeleton  =  cartilaginous. 
Mouth  =  ventral. 

Tail-fin  =Trtebrated.         [  Con-^^^ti^g- 

Skeleton  =  cartilaginous.    1 

Mouth  =  ventral. 

Gill-slits  uncovered.              i- Embryonic. 

Fins  imperfectly  rayed. 

Teeth  imperfectly  attached.  J 

very  high.  The  Lepido-ganoids  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  times 
were  far  more  connecting  or  reptilian  than  the  Ganoids  of  the  present 
day.  Hence  these  have  been  called  Sauroids  by  Agassiz  and  Herpetich- 
tliyes  by  Huxley : 

Bearing  of  these  Facts  on  the  Question  of  Evolution.— It  is  seen 
above  that  the  Devonian  fishes  combined  certain  high  characters  with 
certain  low  characters.  From  one  point  of  view  they  seem  lower,  from 
another  higher,  than  ordinary  fishes.  There  has  been  some  dispute, 
therefore,  whether  in  the  history  of  fishes  we  find  a  law  of  progress  or 
a  law  of  regress ;  in  other  words,  whether  or  not  it  sustains  a  law  of  evo- 
lution. The  dispute  is  a  result  of  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  evo- 
lution.    The  most  fundamental  law  of  evolution  is  the  law  of  differen- 
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tiation  and  specialization,  and  the  Devonian  fishes  are  an  admh-able 
illustration  of  that  law.  The  law  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  intro- 
duced of  any  class,  order,  or  family,  are  not  typical  examples  of  their 
class,  order,  etc.,  but  connecting  types — i.  e.,  forms  which,  along  with 
their  distinctive  classic,  ordinal,  or  family,  characters,  combine  others 
which  connect  them  with  other  classes,  orders,  etc.  In  the  process  of 
evolution  such  connecting  or  generalized  forms  as  a  common  stem  are 
separated  into  several  specialized  branches.  Thus  the  Devonian  fishes 
were  not  typical  fishes  as  we  now  know  them,  but  Sauroids — i.  e.,  along 
with  their  distinctive  fish  characters  they  combined  others  which  closely 
allied  them  with  amphibians  and  reptiles.  They  were  the  representa- 
tives and  progenitors  of  loth  classes  ;  from  this  common  stem  diverged 
two  branches,  viz.,  typical  fishes  on  the  one  hand,  and  amphibians  and 
reptiles  on  the  other.  Such  connecting  links  with  other  classes  or  or- 
ders are  variously  called  connecting  types,  synthetic  types,  combining 
types,  comprehensive  types,  generalized  types.  We  shall  usually  call 
them  generalized  types,  and  their  differentiated  outcomes  specialized 
types.  We  shall  find  many  such  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
organic  kingdom. 

Suddenness  of  Appearances. — But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
apparent  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  class — Fishes — and  a 
new  department — Vertebrates — of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  a  certain 
horizon,  and  that  without  break  by  unconformity,  and  therefore  with- 
out notable  loss  of  record,  fishes  appear  in  great  numbers  and  variety. 
It  looks  at  first  as  if  they  came  without  progenitors.  This  apparent 
suddenness,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  recent  discoveries. 
Fishes,  few  in  number,  small  in  size,  and  low  iu  organization,  have  now 
been  found  far  down  in  the  Upper  Silurian.  The  gap  is  still  great,  but 
will  be  made  less  and  less  by  continued  discovery.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number,  size,  and  variety  of  fishes  at  the  opening  of  the  Devonian  un- 
less we  zAxmi  paroxysms  of  more  rapid  movement  in  evolution — unless 
we  admit  that,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  certain  change,  it  takes  place  with  exceptional  rapidity,  perhaps 
in  a  few  generations. 

Amphibians  and  reptiles  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Devonian. 
Fishes,  therefore,  were  the  highest  and  most  powerful  animals  then 
living.  They  were  the  rulers  of  the  Devonian  seas.  The  previous 
rulers,  therefore — viz.,  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobites,  according  to  a 
necessary  law  in  the  struggle  for  life — diminish  in  number  and  size, 
and  seek  safety  in  a  subordinate  position. 
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Section  3. — Carboniferous  System. — Age  of  Acrogens  and 

Amphibians. 

Retrospect. — Before  taking  up  in  detail  this  important  and  interest- 
ing age,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance  back  over  the  ground  traversed, 
and  draw  some  conclusions. 

If  we  compare,  in  physical  geography,  the  American  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent,  we  find  the  one  marked  by  niiiijjUcify  and  the  other 
by  complexity  of  structure.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  map-outline, 
but  also  of  the  profile-outline,  or  orographic  structure.  Now,  as  history 
furnishes  the  key  to  social  and  political  structure,  so  geology  furnishes 
the  key  to  physical  structure.  The  American  Continent — at  least  in  its 
eastern  part — has  developed  comparatively  steadily  from  the  Laurentian 
nucleus  southward  and  eastward,  and  probably  northward.  "We  have 
already  seen  how  the  Silurian  area  was  added  to  the  Laurentian,  and 
the  Devonian  to  the  Silurian.  It  shall  be  our  fileasure,  hereafter,  to 
show  the  continuance  of  this  steady  development  throughout  the  whole 
geological  history.  For  our  knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject  we 
are  indebted  almost  wholly  to  Prof.  Dana. 

In  the  case  of  America,  the  continent  thus  sketched  in  outline  in 
the  earliest  times  has  been  steadily  worked  out  in  detail  throughout  all 
subsequent  time ;  with  some  very  considerable  oscillations,  it  is  true,  de- 
termining unconformability  of  strata,  rapid  changes  of  physical  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  and  therefore  of  species,  thus  marking  the  great 
divisions  of  time,  but  on  the  whole  without  change  of  plan  or  wavering 
of  purpose ;  in  the  case  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  geological  history 
consists  of  a  series  of  oscillations  so  great  that  it  amounts  to  a  successive 
making  and  unmaking  of  the  continent. 

Hence,  nearly  all  geological  problems  are  expressed  in  simpler  terms, 
and  are  more  easily  solved,  here  than  there.  Hence,  also,  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  ages  and  periods  are  separated  by  unconformability  of  the 
rock-system,  as  well  as  change  in  the  life-system,  in  America  they  are 
separated  mainly  by  change  in  the  life-system  only. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  System  and  Age. — The  Carbonifer- 
ous age  is  subdivided  into  three  periods,  viz.  :  1.  Sub-Carboniferous ; 
3.  Coal-measures,  or  Carboniferous  proper ;  3.  Permian. 

The  sub- Carboniferous  was  the  period  of  preparatioti ;  the  Coal- 
measures  the  period  of  culmination  ;  the  Permian  the  period  of  decline 
and  transition  to  the  i\Iesozoic.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  carbon- 
iferous strata  in  Nova  Scotia  is  16,000  feet;  in  South  Wales  it  is  14,000 
feet;  in  Pennsylvania  9,000  feet,  and  in  Lancashire  10,336  feet.* 

The  sub-Carboniferous  consists  mainly  of  marine  formations ;  the 

*  Dawkin?,  Nature,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  449,  1888. 
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Coal-measures  mainly  of  fresh-water  formation — the  former  mainly  of 
limestone,  the  latter  mainly  of  sands  and  clays ;  the  fossils  of  the  for- 
mer are,  therefore,  mainly  marine  animals,  of  the  latter  mainly  fresh- 
water and  land  animals  and  plants,  though  marine  animals  are  also 
found.  In  both  Europe  and  America  the  coal-basins  consisting  of  the 
latter  are  underlaid  by  the  former,  which,  moreover,  outcrop  all  around, 
forming  a  penumbral  margin  to  the  dark  areas  representing  coal-basins 
on  geological  maps  (see  map,  page  391).  Between  these  two,  or,  rather, 
forming  the  lowest  member  of  the  Coal-measures,  there  is,  in  many 
places,  a  thick,  coarse  sandstone,  called  the  millstone  grit. 

After  this  general  contrast,  we  will  now  concentrate  nearly  our 
whole  attention  upon  the  Carboniferous  period  proper ;  because  in  this 
middle  period  culminated  all  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the 
age.  In  speaking  of  the  life-system,  however,  we  will  draw  from  both 
sub-Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous  indifferently.  The  Permian  we 
shall  treat  only  as  a  transition  to  the  next  era. 

Carboniferous  Proper — Roch- System  or  Coal-Measures. 

The  Name. — The  Carboniferous  period  is  but  one  of  the  three  peri- 
ods of  this  age.  The  Carboniferous  age  is,  again,  but  one  of  the  three 
ages  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  while  the  Palseozoic  era  is  itself  but  one  of 
the  four  great  eras,  exclusive  of  the  present,  of  the  whole  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  The  Carboniferous  i^eriod,  therefore,  is  probably  not 
more  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  that  recorded  history.  Yet,  during  that 
period  were  accumulated,  and  in  the  strata  of  that  period  (Coal-meas- 
ures) are  still  inclosed,  at  least  nine  tenths  of  all  the  worked  coal,  and 
probably  nearly  nine  tenths  of  all  the  worTcaile  coal  171  the  ivorld.  It  is 
essentially  the  coal-hearing  period.  When  we  remember  that  every 
geological  period  has  its  characteristic  fossils,  by  means  of  which  the 
formation  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  experienced  eye,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  importance  of  this  simple  fact  as  a  guide  to  the  prospector. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  money,  time,  and  energy,  uselessly  ex- 
pended in  the  State  of  ]N"ew  York  in  explorations  for  coal,  where  any 
geologist  might  be  sure  there  was  no  coal,  would  suffice  to  make  a  com- 
plete geological  survey  of  the  State  several  times  over  !  The  same  is 
true  of  Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries. 

Thickness  of  Strata. — Although  constituting  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  whole  stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  the  coal-measures  are  in  some 
places  of  enormous  thickness.  In  ISTova  Scotia  they  are  13,000  feet ;  in 
South  Wales,  12,000  feet ;  in  Pennsylvania,  4,000  feet ;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, over  4,500  feet ;  in  Indian  Territory,  8,000  to  10,000  feet.* 

Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Coal.— Such  being  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 

"  American  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  238.     1890. 
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measures,  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small  proportion  consists  of  coal.  The 
coal-measures  consist,  in  fact,  of  thick  strata  of  sandstone,  shales,  and 
limestone,  like  other  formations ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  are  interstratified  thin  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of 
iron-ore.  Even  in  the  richest  coal-measures,  the  pro- 
portion of  coal  to  rock  is  not  more  than  as  1  to  50,  and 
the  proportion  of  iron  is  still  much  smaller.  In  some 
coal-fields,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Appalachian,  mccltan- 
irid  sediments,  shales,  and  sandstones,  predominate  ;  in 
others,  as  in  the  Western  coal-fields,  organic  sediments 
or  limestone  predominate. 

The  five  kinds  of  strata  mentioned  are  repeated  in 
the  same  coal-basin  very  many  times — perhaps  100  or 
more,  as  in  the  accompanying  section  ;  but,  in  com- 
paring one  coal-field  with  another,  or  in  the  same  coal- 
field, in  comparing  one  portion  of  the  series  with  an- 
other, there  is  no  regular  order  of  succe><sioii  discovera- 
ble. Except  that  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
seam,  and  beneath  it,  there  is  nearly  always  a  thin 
stratum  oi  fine  fire-clay.  This  constant  attendant  of  a 
coal-seam  is  called  the  under-day.  Again,  immediate- 
ly above,  and  therefore  forming  the  roof  of  the  opened 
seam,  there  is  frequently,  though  not  so  constantly,  a 
shale  which,  being  impregnated  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  called  the  hlack  shale  or  black  .ilate.  These 
accompaniments  are,  however,  usually  too  thin  to  ap- 
pear on  sections. 

In  different  portions,  however,  of  the  same  coal-field,  at  the  same 
geological  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  find  the  same  order.  This  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  continuity  of  the  strata  over  the  whole  basin. 
If  we  represent  coal-basins,  with  their  five  different  kinds  of  strata,  by 
reams  of  variously-colored  paper,  then,  while  the  order  of  succession 
may  be  different  in  the  different  reams,  and  in  the  upper  or  lower  por- 
tion of  the  same  ream,  yet  at  the  same  level  we  find  the  same  order  in 
every  portion  of  the  same  ream.  This  is  a  test  of  a  coal-field  even 
when  separated  by  denudation  into  several  basins.  It  is  also  a  mode 
of  identifying  individual  coal-seams ;  for,  if  the  strata  be  continuous, 
then  the  seam  will  have  the  same  accompanying  strata  above  and  be- 
low. The  Pittsburg  seam  has  been  thus  identified,  with  great  proba- 
bility, over  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  and,  allowing  for  removal 
by  denudation,  over  an  original  area  of  34,000  square  miles.  Eogers 
thinks  the  original  area  may  have  been  00,1100  square  miles.*     This 


Fig.  450.  —  Ideal 
Section,  showinc 
Alternation  or 
Different  Kinds 
of  Strata :  ««, 
Sandstone  ;  Sh, 
Shale ;  /,  Lime- 
stone :  i.  Iron, 
and  c,  Coal. 


*  Phillips,  Geology,  p.  217. 
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rule  for  the  identification  of  coal-seams  of  known  value  is  often  of 
practical  importance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  strata  of 
coal-measures,  both  the  seams  and  the  accompanying  shale  and  sand- 
stones, like  all  other  strata,  thin  out  on  their  edges  (page  174).  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  most  extraordinary  continuity  in  the  strata  of  the 
coal-measures. 

Plication  and  Denudation. — Coal-bearing  strata,  like  all  other  strata, 
were,  of  course,  originally  horizontal  (page  173)  and  continuous,  but, 
like  other  strata,  they  are  now  found  sometimes  horizontal  and  some- 


FiG.  451.— Section  of  Panther  Creek  Coal-Baein  (alter  Ashburncr). 

times  dipping  at  all  angles,  and  folded  in  the  most  complex  manner. 
In  the  Appalachian  region,  especially  in  the  anthracite  region  of  North- 
ern Pennsylva- 
nia, the  strata  are 
very  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the 
coal-seams  inter- 
stratified  with 
them    are    often 

nearly  perpendicular  (Fig.  451),  while  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  the  coal- 
strata  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  (Fig.  452).  But,  whether  horizon- 
tal, or  gently  folded,  or  strongly  plicated,  in  all  cases  denudation  has 
carried  away  much  of  the  upper  portions,  leaving  them  in  isolated 
patches  as  mountains  or  basins,  as  shown  in  the  map  of  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania (Fig.  454)  and  in  the  section  (Fig.  453). 


Pia.  452.— niinoia  Coal-Field  (after  Daddow). 


Fig.  453.— Section  of  Appalachian  Coal-Field,  Pennsylvania,  showing  Effects  of  Erosion  on  Gently- 
Undulating  Strata  (after  Lesley). 

By  means  of  the  rule  for  identifying  seams  given  above,  it  is  often 
easy  to  trace  the  same  seam  from  one  basin  to  another,  or  from  one 
mountain-side  to  another,  with  great  certainty. 
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Fig.  454.— Map  of  Anthracite  Region  of  Pennsylvania  (after  Lesley). 

Faults. — It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  a  coal-seam  and  a  metalliferous  vein. 
Coal-seams  are  conformable  with  the  strata,  and  are  therefore  worked 
wholly  between  the  strata.  This  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
if  it  were  not  for  slips  or  faults  which  often  occur,  and  sometimes  make 
the  working  unprofitable.  In  case  of  a  fault,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  rule  already  given  on  page  231,  viz.,  that  most  commonly  the 


Fig.  455. — Section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  showing  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  De  la  Beche). 

strata  on  the  foot- wall  side  of  the  fissure  goes  upward.  In  the  following 
section  of  Yarrow  colliery  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  slips  follow  this  law. 

Thickness  of  Seams. — Coal-seams  vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  A  workable  seam  must  be  at  least 
two  feet  thick.  A  pure,  simple  seam  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  Mammoth  seams,  such  as  occur  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Southern  France,  are  produced  by  the  running 
together  of  several  seams  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  interstratified  shales 
and  sandstones.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  always  compound  seams, 
i.  e.,  separated  by  thin  partings  of  clay — too  thin  to  form  a  good  roof 
or  floor,  and  therefore  all  worked  together. 

Number  and  Aggregate  Thickness.— In  a  single  coal-field,  we  have 
said,  the  strata,  including  the  coal-seams,  are  repeated  many  times.  In 
the  South  Joggin's  section.  Nova  Sootia,  there  are  eighty-one  coal- 
seams,  though  most  of  these  are  not  workable.  In  North  Enjiland  there 
are  twenty  to  thirty  seams  In  South  Wales  there  are  more  than  100 
seams,  seventy  of  which  are  worked.  In  South  Lancashire  tliere  are 
seventy-five  seams  over  one  foot  thick ;  in  Belgium  100  seams,  and  in 
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Westphalia  117  seams.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  seams  in 
Lancashire  is  150  feet ;  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  113  feet ;  in  Western 
coal-fields,  seveut}-  feet ;  in  Westphalia,  271  feet ;  in  ]\Ions,  250  feet.* 

The  thickest  and  purest  are  usually  tiear  the  middle  of  the  series. 
Evidently  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  coal  commenced  gradually,  even  back  in  the  Devonian,  reached  their 
culmination  in  the  iniddle  Coal-measures,  and  gradually  passed  away. 
This  geological  day  had  its  morning,  its  high  noon,  and  its  evening. 

Coal  Areas  of  the  United  States. — In  no  other  country  are  the  coal- 
fields so  extensive  as  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  coal-fields 
are  shown  on  map  of  Eastern  United  States,  on  page  291. 

1.  ApjMlachiaii  Coal-Field. — -This,  the  greatest  coal-field  in  the 
world,  commences  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  covers  the  whole  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio,  a  large  portion  of  AVest  Virginia 
and  Eastern  Kentucky,  then  passes  southward  through  East  Tennessee, 
touches  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  and  ends  in  Middle  Alabama. 
In  general  terms,  it  occupied  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian 
from  the  confines  of  Xew  York  to  iliddle  Alabama.  Its  area  is  at  least 
60,000  square  miles. 

2.  Central  Coal-Field. — This  covers  the  larger  portion  of  Illinois, 
the  soutliwest  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky. 
Its  area  is  about  47,000  square  miles. 

3.  Western  Coal-Field. — This  covers  the  southern  portion  of  Iowa, 
the  northern  and  western  portion  of  Missouri,  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kansas,  and  then  passes  southward  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  into  Texas.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  78,000  square  miles. 
These  two  coal-fields  are  seen  to  be  connected  by  sub-Carboniferous. 
They  are  probably  one  immense  field  separated  by  erosion. 

4.  MicJdgan  Coal-Field. — In  the  very  center  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan there  is  another  coal-field  occupying  an  area  of  0,700  square  miles. 

5.  Rhode  Island  Coal-Field. — A  small  patch  of  500  square  miles' 
area  is  found  in  Ehode  Island,  extending  a  little  into  Massachusetts. 

6.  Kova  Scotia  and  Kew  Brunswick. — This  is  a  large  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     It  is  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  areas  of  American 
coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  age  : 

Appalachian 60,000 

Central 47,000 

Western 73,000 

Miehij^an 6,700 

Ehode  Island 600 

192,200 
Nova  Scotia 1 8,000 

210,000 

*  Nature,  vol.  xlii,  p.  322,  1890. 
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Of  the  ,190,000  square  miles'  coal-area  of  this  age  in  the  United 
States,  1",!0,000  square  miles  is  estimated  as  workable. 

Extra-Carboniferous  Coal. — All  the  fields  mentioned  above  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  age.  But,  besides  these,  the  United  States  is  very 
rich  in  coal  of  other  periods.  Probably  50,000  square  miles  might  be 
added  from  strata  of  later  times,  making  in  all  170,000  square  miles  of 
workable  coal.  But  of  these  latter  fields  we  will  speak  iu  their  profier 
places. 

Coal-Areas  of  Diiferent  Countries  compared. — The  following  table, 
taken  principally  from  Dana,  exhibits  the  comparative  coal-areas  of  the 
principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world : 

United  States 120,000  to  160,000  square  miles. 

British  America 18,000  " 

Great  Britain 12,000  " 

Spain 4,000 

France 2,000  " 

Germany 1,800  " 

Belgium 518  " 

Europe,  estimated 100,000  '■• 

Recently  enormous  areas  of  coal  have  been  found  in  China,  much 
of  which  belongs  to  this  age. 

Relative  Production  of  Coal. — But  if  the  extent  of  coal-area  repre- 
sents approximately  the  amount  of  wealth  of  this  kind  present  in  the 
strata,  the  production  of  coal  represents  how  much  of  this  wealth  is 
active  cajntal ;  it  represents  the  development  of  those  industries  de- 
pendent on  coal.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources 
at  hand  : 


ANNUAL  COAL-PEODUOTION  IN 
MILLIONS  OF  TONS. 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
Germany .... 

France 

Belgium 

Worid 


1846. 

1864. 

1874. 

1884. 

31-5 

90 

126 

160 

4-5 

22 

50 

106 

46 

70 

4-1 

10 

lY 

20 

4-9 

10 

16 

18 
406 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  in  the  principal  coal-producing 
countries  there  is  a  rapid  Increase  of  production.  It  is  believed  that,  if 
the  same  rate  of  increase  continues,  the  annual  production  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  in  thirty  years  250,000,000  tons,  and  the  whole  work- 
able coal  will  be  exhausted  in  110  years.*  As  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  British  statesmen  and  scientists  are  casting  about  with  much 
anxiety  for  means  by  which  to  promote  the  more  economic  use  of  coal. 


*  Armstrong,  Nature,  vol.  vii,  p.  291. 
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Fortunately,  our  own  country  is  supplied  with  almost  inexhaustible 
stores  of  this  source  of  industrial  prosperity. 

Origin  of  Coal,  and  of  its  Varieties. 

That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin  is  now  no  longer  doubtful.  AVe 
will  only  briefly  enumerate  the  evidences  on  which  is  based  the  present 
scientific  unanimity  on  this  subject : 

1.  The  remains  of  an  extinct  vegetation  are  found  in  abundance  in 
immediate  connection  with  coal-seams ;  stumps  and  roots  in  the  under- 
clay,  and  leaves  and  stems  in  the  black  slate  in  contact  with  the  seam 
and  even  imbedded  in  the  seam  itself.  2.  These  vegetable  remains  are 
not  only  associated  with  the  coal-seam,  but  have  often  themselves  be- 
come coal,  though  still  retaining  their  original  form  and  structure. 
3.  Not  only  these  easily-recognizable  imbedded  vegetable  fragments, 
but  the  inibedding  substance  also,  the  whole  coal-seam,  even  the  most 
structureless  portions,  and  the  hardest  varieties,  such  as  anthracite, 
when  carefully  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner  and  examined  with  the 
microscope,  show  vegetable  structure.  Even  the  ashes  of  coal,  carefully 
examined,  show  vegetable  cells  with  characteristic  markings.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  results  of  such  examination.    4.  A  perfect  gra- 


FiG.  456.— Section  of  Anthracite;  a,  natural  size; 
b  and  c,  magnified  (after  Bailey). 
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Fig.  457. 


-Vegetable  Structure  in  Coal 
(after  Dawson). 


dation  may  be  traced  from  wood  or  peat,  on  the  one  hand,  through  brown 
coal,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  to  the  most  structureless  anthracite  and 
graphite,  on  the  other,  showing  that  these  are  all  different  terms  of  the 
same  series.  In  chemical  composition,  too,  the  same  unbroken  series 
may  be  traced.  5.  Lastly,  the  best  and  most  structureless  peat,  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  may  be  made  into  a  substance  having  many  of  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  coal. 

We  may,  with  perhaps  less  confidence,  go  further,  and  say  that  all 
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the  carbon  and  hydrocarbon  known  to  us  are  probably  of  organic  origin. 
Carbon  probably  existed  at  first  only  as  carbonic  acid,  and  has  been  i-e- 
duced  from  tluit  condition  only  by  organic  agency. 

Varieties  of  Coal. — The  varieties  of  coal  depend  upon  the  puri/y, 
upon  the  degree  of  hituminization,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  fi.red 
and  volatile  matter. 

Varieties  depeuding  upon  Purity. — Coal  consists  partly  of  organic 
or  combustible  and  partly  of  inorganic  or  incombustible  matter.  On 
burning  coal,  the  organic,  combustible  matter  is  consumed,  and  passes 
away  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  the  inorganic,  incombustible  is  left  as 
a»li.  Xow,  the  relative  proportion  of  these  may  vary  to  any  extent. 
We  may  have  a  coal  of  only  one  or  two  per  cent  ash.  We  may  have  a 
coal  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  per  cent  ash  ;  the  coal  is  now  becoming 
poor.  We  may  have  a  coal  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  ash ;  this  is 
called  bony  coal,  or  shaly  coal ;  it  is  the  valueless  refuse  of  the  mines. 
We  may  have  a  coal  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  ash ;  but  it  now  loses 
the  name  as  well  as  the  ready  combustibility  of  coal,  and  is  called 
coaly  shale.  Finally,  we  may  have  a  coal  of  seventy,  eighty,  ninety, 
ninety-five  per  cent  ash ;  and  thus  it  passes,  by  insensible  degrees, 
through  black  shale  into  perfect  shale.  This  passage  is  often  observed 
in  the  roof  of  a  coal-seam. 

Xow,  all  vegetable  tissue  contains  incombustible  matter,  which,  on 
burning,  is  left  as  ash.  The  amount  of  ash  in  vegetable  matter  is  on  an 
average  about  one  to  two  per  cent.  But  as,  in  the  process  of  change 
from  wood  to  coal,  much  of  the  organic  matter  is  lost  (p.  355  et  seq.), 
and  the  relative  amount  of  ash  is  thereby  increased,  we  may  say  that, 
if  a  coal  contains  five  per  cent  or  less  of  ash,  it  is  absolutely  pure — 
i.  e.,  its  ash  comes  wholly  from  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
but  if  a  coal  contains  more  than  ten  per  cent  ash,  it  is  probably  impure 
— i.  e.,  mixed  with  mud  at  the  time  of  its  accumulation. 

Varieties  of  Coal  depending  on  the  Degree  of  Bituminization. — 
The  previously-mentioned  varieties  consist  ot  pure  and  imjmre  coa\s\ 
these  confiist  of  perfect  and  imperfect  coals.  We  find  the  vegetable 
matter,  accumulated  in  different  geological  periods,  in  different  stages 
of  that  peculiar  change  called  bituminization.  Brown  coal  and  lignite 
are  examples  of  such  imperfect  coal.  They  are  always  comparatively 
modern. 

Varieties  depending  upon  the  Proportion  of  Fixed  and  Volatile 
Matter. — Coal,  even  when  pure  and  perfectly  bituminized,  consists 
still  of  many  varieties,  having  different  uses,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  and  volatile  matters.  These  are  the  true  varieties  of 
coal. 

In  pure  and  perfect  coal,  then,  the  combustible  matter  is  part  fixed 
and  part  volatile.  These  may  be  easily  separated  by  heating  to  red- 
33 
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ness  in  a  retort.  By  this  means  the  volatile  matter  is  all  driven  off 
and  may  be  collected  as  tar,  oil,  etc.,  in  condensers,  and  as  permanent 
gases  in  gasometers  ;  and  t\\e  fixed  matter  is  left  in  the  retort  as  coke. 
Now,  the  proportion  of  these  may  vary  greatly  in  different  coals,  and 
affect  the  uses  to  which  the  coal  is  applied.  For  example,  when  the 
coal  consists  wholly  of  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  (jrapMte.  This  is  not 
usually  considered  a  variety  of  coal,  because  it  is  not  readily  combusti- 
ble ;  but  it  is  evidently  only  tlie  last  term  of  the  coal  series.  Its  soft, 
greasy  feel,  its  metallic  luster  and  incombustibility,  and  its  uses  for 
pencils,  as  a  friction-powder,  and  as  a  material  for  crucibles,  are  well 
known. 

When  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal  contains  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  anthracite.  This  is  a  hard,  brill- 
iant variety,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  high  specific  gravity.  It 
burns  with  almost  no  flame  and  produces  much  heat.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable coal  for  all  household  purposes,  and,  with  hot  blast,  may  be  used 
in  iron-smelting  furnaces. 

If  the  combustible  matter  contains  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
fixed  carbon,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  volatile  matter,  it  becomes 
semi-anthracite,  or  semi-bituminous  coal,  of  various  grades.  These  are 
free-burning,  rapid-burning  coals,  producing  long  flame  and  high  tem- 
perature, because  they  dp  not  cake  and  clog.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  many  purjooses,  but  esfiecially  for  the  rapid  production  of 
steam,  and  therefore  for  locomotive-engines,  and  hence  are  often  called 
steam-coals. 

If  the  volatile  combustible  matter  rises  to  the  proportion  of  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  it  becomes  full  bituminous  coals,  which  always  burn 
with  a  strong,  bright  flame,  and  often  calcc  and  form  clinkers.  This  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  coal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ty]]ical 
coal. 

If  the  volatile  matter  approaclies  or  exceeds  fifty  per  cent,  then  it 
forms  highly -Mtuminous  or  fat  or  fusing  coals.  This  variety  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  of  coke. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  varieties  depending  on  physical 
character.  Thus  cannel  or  parrot  coal  is  a  dense,  dry,  structureless, 
lusterless,  highly-bituminous  variety,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  There  may  be  also  some  varieties  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  plants  of  which  coal  was  made,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evi- 
dence. 

Origin  of  these  Varieties. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these, 
the  true  varieties,  are  produced  by  slight  differences  in  the  nature  and 
degree  of  chemical  change  in  the  process  of  bituminization. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  giving  approximate  formula, 
that  vegetable  matter  and  coal  of  various,  grades  have  the  same  general 
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composition,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  some  of  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  liave  passed  away  in  the  process  of 
change : 

Vegetable  matter,  cellulose C'aoHooOso 

Bituminous  coal OaoHioOa 

Anthracite      "  C4ciHeO 

Graphite         "   C  pure 

Tlie  gradual  loss  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  still  better  shown  in 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  constituents  are  given  in  proportion- 
ate weights  instead  of  equivalents,  and  the  carbon  reduced  to  a  con- 
stant quantity  : 


KINDS  OF  VKCtETABLE  MATTER  AND  COALS. 


Cellulose 

Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal 
Anthracite      " 
Graphite         " 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

O.xygen. 

100-00 

16-66 

133-33 

100-00 

12-18 

S3-07 

100-00 

9-83 

55'67 

100-00 

8-37 

42-4-2 

100-00 

6-12 

21-23 

100-00 

284 

1-74 

100-00 

0-00 

0-00 

Xow,  there  are  two  modes  of  decomposition  to  which  vegetable 
matter  may  be  subjected,  viz. :  1.  In  contact  with  air;  and,  2.  Out  of 
contact  with  air.  The  first  is  partly  decomposition,  and  partly  oxida- 
tion by  the  air  {eremacausis) ;  the  second  is  wholly  decomposition. 

In  Contact  witli  Air. — Under  these  conditions  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  vegetable  'matter,  form- 
ing carbonic  acid  (CO2) ;  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  water  (HjO).  Further,  it 
is  evident  that,  for  every  equivalent  of  carbon  thus  lost,  there  are  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  lost,  so  as 
always  to  maintain  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion of  H,  and  0  viz.,  the  proportion  forming 
water  (IIsO).  The  final  result  of  this  process 
is  pure  carbon.  It  is  very  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  anthracite  or  grai)hite  is  formed  in 
this  way ;  for  vegetable  matter,  by  aerial  de- 
cay, falls  to  powder.  It  is  very  "probable,  however— nay,  almost  certain 
— that  a  peculiar  substance,  pulverulent  and  retaining  vegetable  struct- 
ure in  a  remarkable  degree,  called  mineral  cliarcoal,  found  very  com- 
monly in  some  stratified  coals  has  been  formed  by  partial  aerial  decay, 
somewhat  as  represented  in  tlie  table.  Mineral  charcoal  has  a  high 
percentage  of  carbon,  with  very  little  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Out  of  Contact  with  Air.— When  vegetable  matter  is  bui'ied  in 
mud  or  submerged  in  water,  its  elements  react  on,  e/ir/i  oilier.     Some  of 


Cellulose CsoHooOao 

Decayed CseHooO^B 

More  decayed.  .C31H53OS0 
Final  result.. .  .Cn 
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the  carbon  unites  witli  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid 
(CO;) ;  some  of  the  carbon  unites  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming 
carbureted  hydrogen  or  marsh-gas  (OH4) ;  and  some  of  the  hydrogen 
unites  with  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  water  (HjO).  These  products 
are  probably  formed  in  all  cases  of  vegetable  decomposition  under  these 
conditions  :  If,  for  example,  we  stir  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stag- 
nant pools  where  weeds  are  growing,  the  bubbles  which  rise  always 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  CO2  and  CH4.  In  every  coal-mine  these  same 
gases  are  constantly  given  ofE ;  the  one  being  the  deadly  clwke-ilainj) 
and  the  other  the  terrible  fire-damp  of  the  miners.  Now,  by  varying 
the  relative  amounts  of  these  products,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the 
principal  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  may  be  formed.  I  have  given 
below  the  approximate  composition  of  typical  varieties  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  of  graphite,  and  constructed  formulae  expressing  the  chemical 
change  by  which  they  are  formed  : 


Vegetable  matter — cellulose CsoHooOao* 

(    9C0,  1 
Subtract^    3CHi  ^ CsHsiOm 

(  IIH2O  )  

And  there  remain   CjiHjeO    =  cannel. 

Asrain,  vegetable  matter C'asHeoOso 

(    7C0,  1 
Subtract  \    SCHj  )■ CioHioOjs 

(  I4H2O  )  

,    ,  ^,                 .  n    TT    n         (  bituminous  coal  from 

And  there  remam C.sH,„0,  =  j  Staffordshire 

Again,  Tegetable  matter ' C30H60O30 

(  lOCOj  ) 
Subtract  \  lOCH,  \ C^oHooOao 

(  IOH2O  )  

And  there  remains - Cis  =  graphite. 


The  composition  of  vegetable  matter  varies  considerably.  The  com- 
position of  the  varieties  of  coal  is  difEerently  given  by  different  authori- 
ties. Different  reactions  from  those  above  given  might  be  contrived 
which  would  give  as  good  results.  These  reactions,  therefore,  are  not 
gi\-en  as  certainly  the  actual  reactions  which  take  place.  They  are  only 
intended  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  formation  of  coal. 

MetamorpMc  Coal. — It  is  probable  that  bituminous  coal  is  the  nor- 

*  The  composition  of  vmod — timber — is  usually  given  as  about  CiiHisOb.  I  have 
taken  the  formula  of  cellulose  instead,  viz.,  CeHioOs ;  or,  taliing  six  equivalents  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  CaoHooOao.  I  believe  this  to  be  much  nearer  the  composition  of 
vegetable  matter  of  the  Coal  period  than  is  the  formula  of  hard  wood  like  oak  or  beech. 
All  the  results  may  be  worked  out,  however,  with  equal  ease  by  the  use  of  either  formula 
for  vegetable  matter. 
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7nal  coal  formed  by  the  above  process,  and  that  the  extrenre  forms,  an- 
thracite and  graphite,  are  the  result  of  an  after-change  produced  by 
heat.  But  some  geologists  go  further  :  they  believe  that  anthracite  has 
been  changed  by  intense  heat  sufficient  to  vaporize  the  volatile  matters, 
which  then  condense  in  fissures  above,  as  bitumen,  petroleum,  elc. ; 
that,  as  in  art,  when  bituminous  coal  is  subjected  to  heat  out  of  contact 
with  air,  the  fixed  carbon  is  left  as  coke,  the  tarry  and  liquid  matters 
are  condensed  in  purifiers,  and  the  permanent  gases  collected  in  gasom- 
eters ;  so  in  Xature,  when  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  subjected  to  in- 
tense heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  fixed  carbon  is  left  as  antJini- 
cife,  the  tarry  and  liquid  matters  collected  in  fissures,  as  bitumen  and 
petroleum,  while  the  gases  escape  in  burning  springs.  The  process  is 
of  course  slow  and  under  heavy  pressure,  and  therefore  the  residuum  is 
not  spongy  like  coke.  According  to  this  view,  anthracite  and  bitumen 
are  necessary  correlatives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  graphitic  and  anthracitic  varieties 
of  coal  are  always  associated  with  folding  and  metamorphism  of  the 
strata :  1.  In  the  universally-folded  and  metamorphic  Laurentian  rocks 
only  graphite  is  found.  2.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  strongly-folded  and 
highly-metamorphic  eastern  portion  of  the  field,  the  coal  is  anthracite ; 
while,  as  we  go  westward,  and  the  rocks  are  less  and  less  metamorphic, 
the  coal  is  more  and  more  bituminous,  until,  when  the  rocks  are  hori- 
zontal and  unchanged,  the  coal  is  always  highly  bituminous.  The  same 
has  been  observed  in  Wales  :  anthracite  is  always  found  in  metamorphic 
regions,  and  the  coal  is  more  and  more  bituminous  as  the  rocks  are  less 
and  less  metamorphic.  3.  Again,  the  anthracitic  condition  of  coal  may 
be  sometimes  traced  to  the  local  effect  of  trap  or  volcanic  overflows. 
In  a  word,  anthracite  is  mdamor^jhic  coal ;  and,  according  to  this  view, 
the  same  heat  which  changed  the  rocks  has  distilled  away  the  volatile 
matters,  which  may  condense  above,  as  bitumen  or  petroleum. 

We  have  given  above  the  common  view.  It  is  partly  true  and  partly 
erroneous.     The  true  view  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

Anthracite  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  metamorphic  coal,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  bitumen  is  its  necessary  correlative  ;  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  heat  of  metamorphism  is  sufficient  to  produce  destructive  dis- 
tillation. We  have  already  shown  (page  221)  that  a  moderate  heat  of 
300°  to  400°  Fahr.  in  the  presence  of  water  is  sufficient  to  produce 
metamorphism.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  would,  doubtless,  hasten  the 
process  explained  on  page  356.  The  folding  and  erosion  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  edges  of  the  seams,  would  still 
further  hasten  the  process,  and  bring  about  anthracitism  by  facilitating 
the  escape  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  In  all  coal-mines  CO.,, 
OH4,  and  II2O,  are  eliminated  now ;  only  continue  this  process  long 
enough,  and  anthracite  and,  finally,  graphite  is  the  result.     A\'e  mu§t 
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conclude,  then,  that  high  heat  is  not  necessary  to  produce  anthracitism ; 
for,  if  it  is  unnecessary  for  metamoi-phism  of  rocks,  much  less  is  it  neces- 
sary for  metamorphism  of  coal. 

Plants  of  the  Coal — their  Structure  and  Affinities. 

The  flora  of  the  coal-measures  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  per- 
fect of  all  extinct  floras ;  according  to  AVard,  there  are  about  8,600 
known  fossil  species  of  plants,  and  of  these  about  2,000,  or  nearly  one 
fourth,  are  from  the  coal-measures.*  This  flora  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist,  not  only  on  account  of  its  relative  abundance,  but 
also  and  chiefly  because,  being  the  first  diversified  and  somewhat 
highly-organized  fiora,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  great  classes 
and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  commenced  to  diverge  here;  and 
therefore  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  evolution  of  land-jDlants.  We  will, 
therefore,  discuss  the  affinities  of  these  plants  somewhat  fully. 

Where  found. — The  plants  of  the  Coal  are  found  principally :  1.  In 
the  form  of  stools  and  roots  in  their  original  position  in  the  tc?ider-clay  j 
2.  Of  leaves,  and  branches,  and  flattened  trunks,  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  coal-seam,  and  in  the  overlying  shale  j  3.  And,  finally,  in  the 
form  of  logs,  apparently  drift-timber,  in  the  sandstones  above  the  coal- 
seam.  The  black  shale  .overlying  the  seam  is  often  full  of  leaves  and 
fronds  of  ferns,  and  of  the  flattened  trunks  of  other  families,  in  the 
most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  so  that  even  the  finest  venation  of 
the  leaves  is  jDerfectly  distinct.  In  some  cases  "where  the  shale  is  light- 
colored,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly  with  the  jet-black  leaves,  the  effect 
on  first  opening  a  seam  is  very  striking,  and  has  been  compared  to  the 
frescoes  on  the  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces. 

Principal  Orders. — Leaving  out  some  plants  of  doubtful  affinity, 
the  plants  of  the  Coal  may  be  referred  to  five  orders  or  families,  viz., 
^  Conifers,  Ferns,  Lepidodendrids,  Sigillarids,  and 
Cala mites.  It  is  usual  to  refer  these  last  three  to  the 
two  orders  Lycopods  and  Equisetse ;  but  they  are  so 
peculiar,  and  their  affinities  still  so  doubtful,  that  we 
have  preferred  to  treat  them  as  distinct  orders. 

All  these,  as  already  seen,  commenced  in  the  De- 
vonian, as  did  also  the  preservations  of  their  tissues  as 
coal ;  but  both  the  vegetation  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  their  preservation  culminated  in  the 
Coal  period,  and  therefore  we  have  put  oti  their  dis- 
cussion until  now.  Contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  we 
Fic.  m-Tnink  of  a  ■^vi^  commence  with  the  highest,  viz. : 

Conifer:  a,  barK;  o,  o  ' 

wo.ifi;  c  medullary         1.  Conlfers. — A  Considerable  number  of  genera  oi 

sheath  ;  d.  pith.  ^ 


■  Science,  vol.  W,  p.  340,  1884. 
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these  are  known,  but  all  of  them  quite  different  from  living  Conifers. 

They  are  mostly  found :  1.  In  the  form  of  trunks  or  logs  in  the  sand- 
stones above  the  coal-seams  (Fig.  458) ;  2. 
In  the  form  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  leafy 
branches  in  the  roof-shale  (Fig.  459) ;  3.  In 
the  form  of  nut-like  fruits  of  many  kinds, 
also  in  the  roof-shale.  But  they  are  not 
found  as  stumjDS  and  roots  in  situ  in  the 
. ^_  nnder-clay.     From  this  we  conclude  that 

ir 


Fig.  459. — Araocaritcs  gracilis,  re- 
duced(,afcer  DaweoD). 


Fig.  460. 


-Section  of  same;  6,  woody  wedges;  c,  pitli  and 
pith-rays. 


they  did  not  grow  in  the  coal-swamps,  but  on  the  high  ground  aiout 
them ;  that  their  leaves,  small  branches,  and  fruits  were  washed  down 


Fig.  461. 


Fia.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Fig.  4M. 


Fig.  461-404.— Buoad-Leaved  Conifers.  Living  Congeners  of  some  Coal-Plants:  401.  Salis- 
buria  (Ginlco),  a  branch.  462.  Section  of  fruit.  463.  A  leaf,  natural  size.  404.  Phylloclndus, 
a  branch. 

into  the  swamps,  and  their  trunks  were  sometimes  drifted  down  by 
floods  which  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  coal. 

The  trunks  and  woody  branches  are  known  to  be  those  of  Gym- 
nosperms  by  the  characteristic  Gymnospermous  structure  of  the  wood 
(Figs.  389,  390,  page  328),  especially  the  disk-like  markings  on  longi- 
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tudinal  section ;  and  to  be  tliose  of  Conifers  by  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct bark,  rings  of  growth,  and  pith  (Fig.  458).  Bnt  the  large  size  of 
the  pith  of  some  seems  to  ally  tliem  with  the  Cycads. 


Fig.  466. 


Fig.  467. 

Figs.  405-467.— Fruits  of  Coal-Plants,  pkoeaelt  Conifers:   465.  Trigonocarpon  (after  New- 
Derry).  466.  Cardiocarpon  (after  Xewbcrry  and  Dawson;.    407.  Rhabdocarpon  (after  Newberry). 

But  the  leaves,  leafy  branches,  and  fruits  are  still  more  interesting 
and  significant.  By  the  study  of  these.  Carboniferous  Conifers  seem 
to  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  with  small,  spine-like 
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leaves  (Fig.  459),  reminding  ixs  of  the  yew  or  the  Arancaria,  and  those 
with  broad,  strap-shaped,  or  tongue-lilce  leaves,  with  parallel  or  radiatt'd 
venation,  like  that  strange,  bi'oad-leaved  living 
Conifer,  the  Ginko  (Fig.  4(13).  One  of  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic  of  this 
group  is  the  Conlaifc.^.  All  parts  of  this 
plant  are  known ;  so  that  we  may  restore  it 
with  some  confidence  (Fig.  4(J8).  We  may 
imagine  a  cylindrical,  branchless  trunk,  some- 
times sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  clothed  atop 
with  long,  strap-shaped  leaves  like  a  Draca?na, 
and  bearing  clusters  of  nut-like  fruits.  Many 
of  the  fruits  represented  in  the  figures  on  the 
previous  page  are  from  this  tree. 

Affinities  of  Carboniferous  Conifers.— Con- 
ifers of  this  time  were  not  typical  Conifers. 
There  are  no  signs  of  true  cones  in  the  coal. 
All  the  so-called  Conifers  of  that  time  bore 
suUfart/,  n  uf-like  fruits.  Xow,  Conifers  of  the 
yew  family,  and  the  broad-leaved  Ginko,  are 
the  only  ones  that  now  bear  fruits  which  ^'g-  ■'"s, 
might  be  compared  with  these.  These  Coni- 
fers bear  solitary  plum-like  fruits,  with  large,  nut-like  seeds  (Figs. 
4C1  and  463).  The  Cycads  also  bear  somewhat  similar  fruit.  The  best 
illustration  from  the  yew  family  is  the  California  nutmeg  (Torreya). 
It  bears  a  plum-like  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  with  a  nut- 
like seed  as  large  as  a  pecan-nut.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the  yew  fam- 
ily and  the  Ginkos  that  we  must  seek  for  allies  of  the  coal  Conifers. 
In  fact,  all  gradations  in  shape  of  the  leaf  may  be  traced  lictween  the 
Cordaites  (Fig.  4(jri  a,  h)  and  Noggorathia,  of  the  Carboniferous  (c), 
and  Ginkophyllum  of  Permian  (d)  to  Ginko  (e, /)  of  the  Jurassic,  and 


Conl;iitt'^  (restored  by 
DawsonJ. 


Fig.  469.— Evolution  of  the  fiinkos:  a  and  S,  Cordaites,  Cnrlii>iiiri'rnns;  r.  XO.'^'ciatliiii.  Carbonif- 
erous; d,  Ginkophyllum,  Permian;  e,  Ginko  digatata,  U51ilr;y,  Ginko  biloba.  liviiitj. 

the  preseint  time.     The  yew  family  and  the  Ginko  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  generalized  of  Conifers,  connecting  them  closely  with  the 
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Cycads,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vascular  Cryptogams  on  the  other. 
Many  writers  ally  the  Cordaites  and  Noggerathia  with  the  Cycads 
instead  of  the  Conifers.  They  probably  connect  these  two  families  of 
Gymnosperms. 

2.  Ferns. — Ferns  are  the  most  abundant  plants  of  the  Coal  period, 
both  as  to  individuals  and  as  to  variety  of  species.  About  one  third  to 
one  half  of  all  the  known  species  of  coal-plants,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  belong  to  this  order.  They  represent  both  ordinary 
forms,  i.  e.,  those  with  creeping  stems,  and  Tree-ferns.,  like  those  now 
growing  only  in  warm  latitudes  (Fig.  470).  They  are  known  to  be 
ferns  by  their  large  complex  fronds  (Fig.  471),  sometimes  six  to  eight 
feet  long ;  by  the  dichotomous  venation  of  their  leaves  (Fig.  475) ; 
and  by  the  position  of  their  organs  of  fructification  (spore-cases)  on  the 
under-surfaces  of  the  leaves  (Figs.  476  and  477).  In  some  localities 
these  spore-cases  are  so  abundant  that  the  coal  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  them.  The  trunks  of  Tree-ferns  are  known  by  the 
large,  ragged,  ovoid  marks  left  by  the  falling  of  the  fronds  (leaf-scars 
— Figs.  485-487),  and  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
tissue  in  the  cellular  in  the  cross-section.  Some  coal  Tree-ferns  had 
their  large  fronds  in  two  vertical  ranks  (Megaphyton — Fig.  471). 

The  Ferns  of  the  Coal  are, 
therefore,  unmistakably  Ferns, 
yet  botanists  recognize  some 
features  which  connect  them 
with  other  classes.     Caruthers 


.470, 


Fig.  471.— Megaphyton,  a  Coal-Fem 
restored  (after  Dawson). 


-Living  Tree-Fem. 

thinks  that  he  finds  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns 
of  the  Coal  two  types  which  are  the  foreshadowings  of  the  Monocotyls 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dicotyls  on  the  other ;  and  that  therefore 
they  are  probably  the  progenitors,  not  only  of  the  Tree-ferns  of  the 
present  day,  but  also  of  the  Palms  and  the  foliferous  Exogens.* 


*  Xature,  vol.  vi,  p.  480,  and  Scott,  American  Journal,  vol.  ix,  p.  45. 
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The  next  three  orders  we  will  discnss  more  fully  for  two  reasons : 
First,  the  Conifers  were  probably  mostly  highland  plants,  and  only 
found  their  way  into  the  coal-swamps  by  accident,  being  in  fact  brought 
down  by  freshets.  The  Ferns  formed  the  thick  underbrush  of  the  coal- 
swamps.  Neither  of  these  contributed  a  very  large  share  to  the  mate- 
rial of  the  coal-seams.  The  great  trees  of  the  coal-swamps,  and  which 
formed  the  larger  part  of  the  material  preserved  as  coal,  were  Lepido- 
dendrlth,  S'njiUarids,  and  Calamites. 

Again,  the  Conifers  and  Ferns  were  unmistakably  Conifers  and 
Ferns,  though  certainly  with  characters  connecting  with  other  orders 
and  classes ;  but  the  three  orders  now  about  to  be  discussed  combine  so 


Fio.  473. 


Fifi.  474. 


Fin.  470. 


Fia.  472. 

Pigs. 473-476.— Coal-Ferns:  472.  OallipterisSullivniiti  (after  Lesquereux).  47.3.  Pccopteris  Strorgii 
(after  Lesquereux).  474.  Alethopteris  WiiHsilonis  (lifter  Lesquereux).  475.  Same  enlarged  to 
6how  dichotomous  venation.    476.  Neuropteris  Uexuosa  (after  Brongiilart). 

completely  the  characters  of  widely-separated  classes  that  there  is  still 
some  doubt  as  to  their  real  place.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  they 
are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  evolutionist. 
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Fig.  480.  Fig.  481.  Fig.  483. 

Figs.  477-484.— Coal-Ferns  (after  Lesquereux):  477.  Pecopteris  Strongii,  showing  frnctiflcation; 
6,  a  leaflet  enlarged.  478.  Odontopteris  Wortheni.  479.  Hymenophyllites  alatus.  480.  Neu- 
mpteria  flexuosa.  481.  Neiiropterls  hirsuta.  482.  Alethopteris  lonchitica.  483.  Odontopteris 
gracillima  (after  Newberry).    484.  HymenopliylUtes  epleudens  (after  Leequereux), 
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Fig.  -485. 


Fig.  486.  Fig.  187. 

Figs.  485-lsr.— Coal-Ferns:  4S5.  Lfnf Scars  of  Pala?optoris,  x  i  (after  Dnwson).    486.  Leaf-Scar  of 
ilegaphyton,  x  i  (after  Dawson).    487.  Caulopteris  prilneva,  showing  Leaf-Scars. 

3.  Lepidodendrids.  —  These  are  so  called  from  the  typical  genus 
Lepidodendron.     "We  will  describe  only  this  genus. 

Lei^idodendrons  are  found  most  commonly  in  flattened  masses  rep- 
resenting portions  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  very  regularly  marked  in 
rhomboidal  pattern,  and  much  resembling  the 
impression  of  the  scaly  surface  of  a  Ganoid 
fish.  The  name  Lepidodendron  (scale-tree) 
is  derived  from  this  fact  (Figs.  489  to  491). 
These  marks  are  the  scars  of  the  regularly-ar- 
ranged and  crowded  leaves.  All  portions  of 
the  plant,  however,  viz.,  the  roots,  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  have 
been  found  in  abundance.  From  these  the 
general  appearance  of  the  tree  has  been  ap- 
proximately reconstructed.  Imagine,  then,  a 
tree  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  forty 
to  sixty  feet  high,  with  wide-spreading  roo/.^, 
well  adapted  for  support  on  a  swampy  soil; 
the  surface  of  the  trunk  and  branches  regu- 
larly marked  in  rhomboidal  pattern,  repre- 
senting the  phyllotaxis;  the  irintk  dividing 
and  subdividing,  but  not  profu.sely,  into 
branches  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  srale- 
like,  or  spine-like,  or  needle-like  leaves  (Figs. 
492  and  494),  and  terminated  by  a  club-shai)C'd  extremity  (Fi^^s.  493, 
495,  and  490)  like  the  terminal  cones  of  some  conifers,  or  still  more 
like  the  club-shaped  extremities  of  club-moss  brauchus— and  we  will 
have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  Lepidodendron. 


.  4HS  — "RtPtoration  of  n  Lepi- 
iludendron,  by  Ua\^bon. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  an  Araucarian  conifer, 
or  of  a  gigantic  club-moss.  The  fruit,  however,  turns  the  scale  of  affin- 
ity in  favor  of  the  club-moss ;  for  the  examination  of  these,  which  are 


Fig.  494. 


Fio.  493. 


Figs.  489-496- — LEPiDODENDRms ;  489.  Lepidodendron  modnlatum  (after  Lesquereux').  490.  Lepi- 
dodeTidron  diplotegioides  (after  Lesquereux).  491.  Lepidodendron  politum  (after  Leequereux). 
493.  Lepidodendron  corniKatura,  branch  and  leaves  (after  Dawson).  493.  Lepidodendron  cor- 
rngatum,  branch  and  fruit  (after  Dawson).  494.  Lepidodendron  riji:en8  (after  Leequereux). 
495.  Lepidophloios  Acadianus,  fruit  (after  Dawson).    496.  Lepidostrobus  (after  Lesquereux). 
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found  in  great  abundance,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Lepidostrohus 
(scale -cone),  has  shown  that  they  bear  in  the  axils  of  their  scales 
spores  like  club  -  mosses, 
and  not  seeds  like  coni- 
fers. Also,  like  club-moss- 
es, there  are  in  these 
plants  two  kinds  of  spores* 
— microspores  and  macro- 
spores.  This  would  again 
ally  them  with  conifers, 
for  these  organs  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  of  higher 
plants  (Fig.  497).  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  in- 
florescence, therefore,  in- 
dicate that  they  are  Lyco- 
pods,  with  very  strong 
coniferous  affinities. 

This  conclusion  is  en- 
tirely borne  out  by  the 
infernal  structure.  Fig. 
4',)8  represents  an  ideal 
cross  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  stem  of  a  Lep- 
idodendron.  It  is  seen 
that  the  stem  consists  of 
a  dense  outer  bark  or  rind, 
inclosing  a  great  mass  of 
loose  cellular  tissue  or  in- 
ner bark,  tlirough  the  center  of  which  runs  a  comparatively  small  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder,  with  very  distinct  pith.  Bundles  go  from  the  cylin- 
der outward  to  form  the  venation  of 
the  leaves.  Now,  the  structure  of  a 
club-moss  is  almost  the  same,  except 
that  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  is  solid, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  pith.  The 
presence  in  Lepidodendron  of  a  dis- 
tinct pith  is  an  important  cliaraeter, 
placing  it  far  above  modern  Lycopods, 

Fig.  498.— Ideal  Section  of   a  Lepidoden-  t      ,,.         ..  ,,      •in      "-.1-1:1 

dron:   a,  pith;   ft,  vascular  cylinder;  c,  and  allyuig  it  mOSt  decidedly  \Vlth  Ji.X- 

innor  bark;  d,  rind;  e,  baseB  of  leaves;  _^^^(. 

/,  vascular  threads  going  to  the  leaves.  Ogens. 


s.  497.— Lepidodendron  compared  with  Club-Moss:  a,  club- 
moss;  ft,  ft',  scales  enlarged;  c,  microspores;  d,  macro- 
spores;  a-,  lejiidostrobus;  y  and  z,  the  scales  containing 
spores;  m,  microspores;  «,  macrosporcs  Rafter  Balfour). 


*  WilliainsoD,  Nature,  vol.  viii,  p.  498. 
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4,  Sigillarids. — The  typical  genus  of  this  family  is  Sigillaria. 
These  plants  are  found,  like  Lepidodendrids,  mostly  as  flattened  masses, 
wliich  are  portions  of  trunks,  but  also  as  roots  and  leaves.    The  trunk- 


FiG.  501. 


Fig.  603. 


Fig?.  490-.'j03. — SiGiLLABiDs:  499.  Siijillaria  reticulata  (after  Lesqnereux).  500.  Sigillaria  GrtePeri. 
:m  Siiiillaria  ifevigata  (European).  502.  Sigillaria  obovata  (after  Lesquereux).  503.  Leaf  of 
SiyiUaria  elegans  (after  Bawsonj. 

impressions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Lepidodendrids  by  longi- 
tudinal ribbings  or  flutings,  ornamented  with  seal-like  impressions 
{sigilla,  a  seal),  in  vertical  rows  (Figs.  499-502).  Little  is  known  of 
their  leaves,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  Lepido- 
dendron  (Fig.  503). 

The  best  general  conception  which  we  can  form  of  the  Sigillaria 
would  represent  it  as  a  tall,  gently-tapering  trunk,  longitudinally  fluted 
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like  a  Corinthian  column,  and  ornamented  with  seal-like  impressions  in 
vertical  ranks,  representing  the  ph^yllotaxis ;  unbranched  or  else  divid- 
ing only  into  a  few  large  brandies,  elotlied 
thickly  with  long,  stitlish,  tapering  leaves. 
From  the  base  of  tlie  trunk  extended  large, 
radiating  roots,  branching  dichotomously  and 
sparsely,  with  many  long,  thread-like  root- 
lets penetrating  the  soil  below.  The  stumps 
of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendrons,  with  these 
large,  horizontally-si)reading  roots  and  thread- 
like appendages,  are  very  common  in  the 
under-chxy,  and  were  long  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  plant,  and  called  Stigmaria,  on  ac- 
count  of    the    round    spots    [stigma)  on  their    Fio.  504.— Stigmarin  flcoldes  (after 

surface  (Fig.  504).    They  are  now  known  to  Le^quereuxj. 

belong  to  Sigillarids  and  Lepidodendrids,  and  are  either  roots  or  spread- 
ing rhizomes  (underground  branches). 

In  the  following  figure  (505),  taken  from  Dawson,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  realize  the  general  appearance  of  a  Sigillaria.  Their  trunks 
were  sometimes  of  prodigious  length  and  diameter.  They  were  prob- 
ably the  largest  trees  of  the  time.  In  a  coal-seam  in  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  flattened  stems  were  found  four  feet  and  even  five  feet 
in  width.  Some  of  these  were  exposed  for  fifty  feet,  with  but  little 
apparent  diminution.  One  was  exposed  sixty-five  feet,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  have  extended  at  least  thirty  feet  more.  Another  was  exposed 
seventy  feet,  and  was  estimated  to  have  been  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  when  growing.* 

The  Sigillarids  are  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  the  Lepidodendrids. 
Indeed,  the  two  families  shade  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that  there 
are  many  genera  the  position  of  which,  whether  in  the  one  family  or  in 
the  other,  is  doubtful.  The  typical  Sigillaria,  however,  differs  in  gen- 
eral port  from  the  typical  Lepidodendron,  chiefly  in  possessing  a  more 
Palm-like,  or  Cycas-like,  or  Dracena-like  stem.  They  are  evidently, 
like  the  Lepidodendrids,  closely  allied  to  Li/cnpods,  but  their  alliance 
with  higher  classes  is  even  stronger  than  that  of  Lepidodendrids. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  entirely  confirms  this  conclusion. 
A  cross-section  (Fig.  506)  of  a  Sigillaria-stem  shows  a  hard  external 
rind,  d,  inclosing  a  great  mass  of  loose,  cellular  tissue  (inner  bark), 
c  c,  through  the  center  of  which  runs  a  comparatively  small  woody 
cylinder,  b  b,  and  in  the  center  of  this  again  a  large  pith,  a  11.  From 
the  woody  cylinder  go  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissue,//,  through  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  inner  bark,  to  the  leaves,  e  c     Thus  far  the  de- 


^  Taylor,  Statistics  of  Coal,  pp.  149,  160;  Williamson,  Nature,  vol.  viii,  p.  ■1)'; 
24 
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scription  is  like  the  Lepidodendron,  except  tliat  the  woody  cylinder  is 
larger  and  thicker ;   but  closer  examination  shows,  in  addition,  the 

woody  cylinder  divided  into  looody 
wedges  by  medjillary  7'ays,  g  g,  in 
true  exogenous  style,  though  the 
concentric  rings  characteristic  of 
Exogens  are  wanting.  Still  closer 
examination  with  the  microscope 
shows  a  true  gymnospermous  tis- 
sue (page  338,  Figs.  389  to  391), 
both  on  cross  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tion. Now,  there  is  no  plant  living 
which  combines  gymnospermous 
tissue  with  a  general  stem-structure 
at  all  similar  to  this,  except  Cycads 
(Cycas,  Zamia,  etc.).  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  we  have  given  (Fig. 
507)  a  cross-section  of  a  Cycas; 
the  letters  represent  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  figure.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  of 
the  close  alliance  of  the  Sigillarids  with  the  Cycads.  But  their  close 
connection  with  Lepidodendrids  shows  an  equally  close,  or  closer,  alli- 


Fio.  605.— Restoration  of  Sigillaria,  by  Dawson. 


Fig.  506. — Ideal  Section  of  a  Sigillaria-Stem:  a,  pith; 
6,  woody  cylinder;  c,  inner  bark;  d,  rind;  e,  Isaees 
of  leaves;  /,  vascular  thread  running  to  the 
leaves;  g,  medullary  rays. 


Fig.  507.— Cross-Section  of 
Stem  of  Cycas. 


ance  with  Lycopods.  So  thoroughly  are  they  a  connecting  type  that 
some  paleontological  botanists  (Dawson)  regard  them  as  Cycads  with 
strong  Lycopod  affinities,  while  most  regard  them  as  Lycopods  with 
strong  Cycad  affinities.  Kecent  investigations  seem  to  substantiate  the 
latter  view ;  for,  in  connection  with  Sigillaria,  inflorescence  similar  to 
that  of  Lepidodendrons,  and  containing  spores,  have  been  at  last  found.* 
5.  Calamites. — These  are  plants  having  long,  slender,  tapering,  reed- 


*  Annales  des  Sciences  Botaniques,  vol.  xix,  p.  256,  1884. 
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like  stems,  jointed  and  hollow,  or  else  with  large  pith.  Tlie  exterior 
surface  of  tlie  stem  is  finely  striated  or  fluted,  but  the  striie  are  not  con- 
tinuous nor  marked  with  leaf-scars  like  the  flutiugs  of  the  Sigillaria,  but 

are  interrupted  at  the  joints 
in  the  manner  shown  in 
Figs.  ,5()S  and  509.  At  the 
joints  are  attached  in  whorls 
the  leaves,  which  are  either 
scale-like,  or  strap-like,  or 
thread-like.  Sometimes  at 
the  joints  of  the  main  stem 
come  out  in  whorls  thread- 
like, jointed  branches,  bear- 
ing scale-like  or  thread-like 


Fig.  511. 


Fig.  513 


FlGP.  .50ft~512. — Calamites  AND  THEIR  Allies:  ."iOB.  Lower  End  of  Stem  of  Calamites  from  Nova 
Scotia.  bOO.  Lower  End  of  Stuin  of  Calamites  canna?fonnip.  510.  Sphenopliyllnm  erotrnm 
(after  Dawson).  511.  Aeterophyllites  foliosus,  England  (after  Njcholeon).  512.  Annularia  in- 
flata  (after  Lesquereiix). 

leaves.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  stem,  the  joints  grow  rapidly  smaller 
and  shorter,  so  that  this  end  was  conical.  From  these  short,  rapidly- 
tapering  joints  came  out  the  thread-like  roots.  The  stem  was  termi- 
nated above  with  a  cone-like  fruit  (Fig.  513). 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  applies  word  for  word  to  EquisotiV  ;  but 
the  Equisetae  of  the  present  day  are  small,  rush-like  plants,  never  much 
thicker  than  the  finger,  and  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high, 
although  in  South  America  (Caracas)  they  grow  thirty  feet  high,  but 
are  very  slender ;  while  Calamites  were  certainly  two  feet  or  nmre  in 
diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high.  Fig.  514  is  an  attempt  In  reconstruct 
the  general  appearance  of  a  Calamiti^  by  Itaw.soii. 

The  internal  structure  of  Calamites  still  further  removes  them  from 
Equisetae;  for  they  seem  to  have  htid  (some  of  them,  at  least)  a  thick. 
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woody  cylinder  of  exogenous  structure  and  gymnospermous  tissue.    And 
if,  as  Williamson  supposes,*  many  of  the  striated  jointed  stems  called 

Calamites  are  only  casts  of  the  pith,  the 
stems  must  have  been  even  much  larger 
than  stated  above. 

Thus,  as  Lepidodendrids  connected 
Lycopods  Avitli  Conifers,  and  Sigillarids 
connected  Lycopods  with  Cycads,  so 
these  connected  Equisetse  with  Conifers. 
General  Conclusion. — The  conclusion 
which  we  draw  from  this  examination 
of  Coal  j)lants  is :  1.  That  they  belong 
to  the  highest  Cryptogams,  viz..  Vascu- 
lar Cryptogams,  and  the  lowest  Phsno- 
gams,  viz.,  Gymnosperms  ;  2.  That  they 
were  intermediate  between  these  now 
widely-separated  classes,  and  connected 
them  closely  together.  These  facts  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law 
already  announced  (page  344),  viz.,  that 
the  earliest  representatives  of  any  class 
or  order  are  not  tijincal  representatives 
of  that  class  or  order,  but  connecting  or  comprehensive  types — that  is, 
types  which,  along  with  their  distinctive  classic  or  ordinal  characters, 
united  others  which  connected  them  with  other  classes  or  orders. 
Thus  the  now  widely-separated  classes  and  orders  of  organisms,  when 
traced  backward,  in  time  approach  each  other  more  and  more,  and 
probably  unite  in  one  common  stem,  although  we  are  seldom  able  to 
find  the  point  of  actual  union.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  now  widely- 
separated  Cryptogams  and  Phsenogams,  when  traced  backward,  ap- 
proach until  in  the  Coal  they  are  nearly,  if  not  completely,  united. 
The  organic  kingdom  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  whose  trunk  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  lowest  strata  ;  its  main  branches 
begin  to  separate  in  the  Palaeozoic,  the  secondary  branches  in  the  Mes- 
ozoic,  and  so  the  branching  continues  until  the  extreme  ramification, 
but  also  the  flower  and  fruit,  are  found  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
present  day.  The  duty  of  the  evolutionist  is  to  trace  each  bough 
to  its  fellow-bough,  and  each  branch  to  its  fellow-branch,  and  thus 
gradually  to  reconstruct  this  tree  of  life,  and  determine  the  laiu  and  the 
cause  of  its  growth. 


Fio.  513.— Fniit 
of  Calamite 
(after  Heer). 


Fi&.  514.— Restoration 
of  a  Calamite  (after 
Dawson), 


*  Nature,  vol,  viii,  p.  447. 
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Tlieorij  of  the  Arcuiuidation  of  Coal. 

There  is  no  question  connected  with  the  Carboniferous  period  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  the  mode  in  whieli 
coal  has  been  accumulated.  There  are  some  tilings,  however,  about 
which  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  These  we  will  state  first, 
and  thus  narrow  the  field  of  discussion. 

Presence  of  Water. — That  coal  has  been  accumulated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  or  at  least  of  abundant  moisture,  is  evident :  a.  From  the 
preservation  of  the  organic  matter.  By  aerial  decay  vegetable  matter 
is  either  entirely  consumed,  or  else  crumbles  into  dust.  Only  in  the 
presence  of  water  is  it  preserved  and  accumulated  in  larger  quantities. 
h.  The  interstratified  sand  and  clays  and  limestones  have,  of  course, 
been  deposited  like  all  strata  in  water,  c.  The  coal  itself  is  not  un- 
frequently  distinctly  and  finely  stratified,  d.  The  plants  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal-seams  are  mostly  such  as  grow  in  moist  ground. 

Thus  far,  then,  theorists  agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge, 
and  until  re'cently  have  very  widely  diverged.  Some  have  thought 
that  coal  has  accumulated  by  the  growth  of  plants  "  in  situ"  as  in 
peat-bogs  and  peat-swamps  of  the  present  day.  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  it  has  accumulated  by  driftage  of  vegetable  matter  by  rivers, 
like  the  rafts  now  found  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  of  the  present 
day.  According  to  the  one  view,  a  coal-seam  is  an  iiM.ciQ\\i  peat-swajnp  j 
according  to  the  other,  it  is  an  immense  bitried  raft.  The  one  is  called 
the  "Feat-bog  theory,"  the  other,  the  Estuary  or  raft  tlieory. 

Recently,  however,  scientific  opinions  have  converged  toward  a 
common  belief.  We  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  these  two  rival  theo- 
ries, but  simply  bring  out  what  is  most  certain  in  the  present  views  on 
this  subject : 

1.  Coal  has  been  acrumulated  by  growth  of  vegetation  in  situ,  as 
in  peat-swainjjs  of  the  present  day.  This  fact  is  now  demonstrable. 
The  reasons  for  believing  it  are  the  following:  a.  Tlie  purity  of  coal. 
The  coals  of  the  American  coal-fields  are,  with  few  exceptions,  abso- 
lutely pure,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  greater  than  would  result 
from  the  ash  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  same  is  true 
of  coals  of  most  extensive  coal-fields  everywhere.  Xow,  it  has  already 
been  shown  (p.  142)  that  in  extensive  peat-swamps,  like  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  absolutely  pure  vegetable  accumulations  unmixed  witli 
sediment  occur;  but  in  buried  rafts  or  drifted  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind  there  must  be  a  large  admixtitre  of  mud.  b.  The  preservation  of 
the  most  coinjile.c  and  delirate  p(trls  of  tlie  plant  in  their  natural  rela- 
tions to  earli  other.  Large  fronds  are  spread  out  and  pressed  as  in  a 
botanist's  herbarium.  Delicate  leaves  are  ])reserved  with  all  their  finest 
venation  pei'fectly  visible.     This  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect  if 
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they  lay  where  they  fell,  Vjut  it  is  incompatible  with  driftage  by  rapid 
currents  to  long  distances,  c.  The  position  of  these  perfect  specimens 
only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  last 
fallen  leaves,  instead  of  mixed  throughout  the  seam,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  drifted  matter,  d.  The  2)resence  of  stumps  with  their  spread- 
ing roots  ^penetrating  the  under-day  exactly  as  they  gretv.  This  is  not 
an  occasional  phenomenon,  but  is  found  in  the  under-clay  of  nearly 
every  coal-seam-  In  South  "Wales  there  are  100  seams  of  coal,  every 
one  of  which  is  underlaid  by  clay  crowded  with  roots  and  sometimes 
with  stumps.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  seventy-sis  seams,  twenty  of 
which  have  erect  stumps  standing  in  their  original  position  with  spread- 
ing roots  still  penetrating  the  under-clay.  The  other  seams  have  each 
its  under-clay  filled  with  stigmaria-roots.  Besides  these  seams  there  are 
many  dark  bands  (dirt-beds)  indicating  old  forest-grounds. 

The  following  section  (Fig.  515)  shows  some  of  these  seams  and 
dirt-beds  or  forest-grounds,  with  penetrating  roots  and  erect  trunks. 
Fig.  516  shows  an  area  of  about  one  quarter  acre  of  surface  of  the 
^  ,,  under-clay  of  an   English 

coal-seam  in  which  there 
are  seventy-three  stumps 
in  situ.  This  last  evi- 
dence {d)  is  demonstra- 
tive. Beneath  every  coal- 
seam  there  is  a  fossil  soil — 
an  ancient  forest-ground. 
Recapitulation.  —  We 
may  sum  up  the  evidence, 
and  at  the  sa7ne  time  make 
it  clearer,  by  describing  a 
section  of  a  peat-bog,  and  comparing  with  a  coal-seam.  In  such  a  sec- 
tion we  have  always  an  under-clay,  on  which  accumulated  the  moisture, 
and  on  which  grew  the  original  trees  of  the  locality.  This  under-clay 
is  often  full  of  roots  and  stumps  of  the  original  growth.  Above  this  is 
a  fine,  structureless,  carbonaceous  mass,  corresponding  to  the  coal- 
seam.  On  this  are  the  last-fallen  leaves,  not  yet  disorganized,  and  the 
still-growing  vegetation.  Now,  imagine  this  overwhelmed  and  buried 
by  mud  or  sand,  the  whole  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  and  a  slow 
subsequent  process  of  bituminization ;  and  we  have  a  complete  repro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  a  coal-seam  with  its  accompanying  under- 
clay  filled  with  roots,  and  its  black  shale  filled  with  leaf  and  branch 
impressions. 

2.  Coal  has  leen  acc2imulated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  therefore 
in  localities  subject  to  floods  by  the  river  and  incursions  by  the  sea.  It 
is  otherwise  impossible  to  account  for  the  clays  and  sands  (often  inclos- 
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-Groiind-Plan  of  a  Fossil  Forest,  Parkfleld 
Colliery. 


ing  drift-timber),  and  limestones,  interstratified  with  tlie  coal.  The 
phenomena  of  an  indiridiial  seam  prove  the  accumulation  by  growth 
in  situ ;  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  a  coal-basin,  with 
its  succession  of  strata,  prove 
that  this  took  place  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  Thus,  the 
field  of  discussion  is  nar- 
rowed to  very  small  limits. 

We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  coal  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  extensive  peat- 
swamps  at  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  and  therefore 
subject  to  occasional  flood- 
iugs  by  the  river  and  inun- 
dations by  the  sea.  That  pure  peat  may  accumulate  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Lyell,  that 
over  large  tracts  of  ground  in  the  river-swamp  and  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi pure  peat  is  now  forming,  in  spite  of  the  annual  floods ;  the  sedi- 
ments being  all  stopped  by  the  thick  jungle-growth  surrounding  these 
spots,  and  deposited  on  the  margins,  while  only  pure  water  reaches  the 
interior  portions.* 

But  if  coal  has  indeed  been  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  we 
ought  to  find  at  least  something  analogous  to  a  coal-field  in  sections  of 
great  river-deltas.  And  so,  indeed,  we  do.  We  have  seen  (p.  136)  that 
a  great  river-delta,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ganges,  consists 
of  alternate  layers  of  river-sediments  (sands  and  clays)  and  marine  sedi- 
ments (limestones)  with  thin  layers  of  peaty  matter,  and  old  forest- 
grounds  with  stumps  and  roots.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  coal-field, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  in  the  process  of  formation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  we  accounted  for  this  alternation,  not  by  oscilla- 
tions, but  by  the  operation  of  two  opposing  forces,  one  depressing  (sub- 
sidence), the  other  up-building  (river-deposit),  with  varying  success. 
When  the  up-building  by  river-deposit  prevailed,  the  area  was  reclaimed, 
and  became  covered  with  thick  jungle  vegetation  ;  when  the  subsidence 
prevailed,  it  was  again  covered  with  water,  and  buried  in  river-sedi- 
ments, etc.  Now  and  then,  when  the  subsidence  was  unusually  great, 
the  sea  invaded  the  same  area,  and  limestone  was  formed.  It  is  sub- 
stantially in  this  way  that  coal-fields  were  probably  formed. 

Application  of  the  Theory  to  the  American  Coal-Fields  :  a.  Appala- 
chian Coal-Field. — A  glance  at  the  map  (p.  2'.)1)  will  show  that,  during 


'  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  p.  488. 
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Carboniferous  times,  there  was  high  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  west  of 
this  field,  and  the  black  area,  representing  the  Coal-measures,  was  then  a 
trough,  into  which,  therefore,  drained  rivers  from  every  side  except  the 
south.  This  trough  was  sometimes  a  coal-swamp,  sometimes  a  lake 
emptjdng  southward,  sometimes  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  with  the 
ocean  southward.  When  it  was  a  coal-marsh,  a  coal-seam  was  formed  ; 
when  a  lake,  sands  and  clays  were  deposited  by  the  rivers ;  when  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  marine  deposits — limestones — were  formed. 

This  alternation  of  conditions  we  explain  as  follows  :  There  were 
three  forces  at  work  on  this  area :  1.  A  general  continental  ujjheaval, 
affecting  this  along  with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  2.  An  vp- 
building  by  sedimentary  deposit.  3.  A  local  subsidence.  The  evidence 
of  all  these  is  complete.  The  continental  upheaval,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  unceasing  throughout  the  previous  periods,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  continued  throughout  the  subsequent  periods.  The  up-building  by 
sediments  and  the  pari  passu  subsidence  are  as  clearly  marked  as  in 
deltas  of  the  present  day,  by  shore-marks,  by  sJudlow-water  fossils,  and 
especially  hj  forest-grounds  repeated  through  several  thousand  feet  of 
vertical  thickness.  The  existence  of  these  three  forces,  therefore,  is 
not  a  doubtful  hypothesis.  Now,  the  first  two  would  tend  to  reclaim, 
the  third  to  submerge,  the  area.  When  the  reclaiming  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  swamp-land,  and  covered  with  coal  yegeta- 
tion,  and  the  river-water,  strained  through  the  thick  growth,  slowly  went 
southward  by  a  kind  of  seepage.  When  the  submerging  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  a  lake,  and  sediments  in  great  quantities 
were  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
correlative  with  the  more  rapid  local  subsidence  which  formed  the  lake 
there  was  also  a  more  rapid  elevation  of  the  high  lands  on  all  sides,  pro- 
ducing more  torrential  river-currents  and  greater  sedimentary  deposits. 
Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the  subsidence  would  bring  the  area 
below  sea-level,  and  would  thus  form  an  interior  sea,  or  mediterranean. 
During  such  times,  limestones  would  be  formed,  and  marine  animals 
would  be  imbedded  as  fossils. 

b.  Western  Coal-Fields. — The  Central  and  Western  coal-fields  may 
be  regarded  as  one,  having  been  subsequently  separated  by  denudation. 
This  immensely  extensive  field  may  have  been,  like  the  Appalachian,  a 
hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  land.  If  so,  the  western  land 
has  since  been  submerged,  and  covered  by  more  recent  deposits.  Or  it 
may  have  been  an  extensive  jungly  flat,  bordering  a  western  sea,  the 
many  small  rivers  with  inosculating  deltas,  flowing  westward  and  seep- 
ing through  the  thick,  marshy  vegetation.  There  were  here  far  less 
mechanical  sediments,  because  less  high  land,  and  far  more  marine 
deposits,  because  there  was  a  larger  and  opener  sea  ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  process  may  be  regarded  as  similar. 
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Appalachian  Revolution. — This  state  of  oscillation  and  incertitude 
was  cut  short  by  the  Apindachian  revolution.  At  the  end  of  the  Coal 
period,  the  sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumulating  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  until  their  aggregate  thickness  had  now  reached 
40,000  feet,  at  last  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure  produced  by  in- 
terior contraction  of  the  earth  (p.  263),  and  were  crumpled,  and  mashed, 
and  thickened  up  into  the  Appalachian  chain.  At  the  same  time  the 
Western  coal-swamps  were  upheaved  sufficiently  to  become  permanent 
dry  land.  This  revolution  closed  the  Carboniferous  age  and  the 
Palaeozoic  era. 

Edimate  of  Time. 

We  have  said  (p.  276)  that  it  is  important  that  the  mind  become 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  the  immense  time  necessary  to  explain 
geological  phenomena.  We  therefore  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  Coal  period.  The  estimate  may  be  made 
either  by  taking  the  whole  amount  of  coal  in  a  coal-field  as  the  thing  to 
be  measured,  and  the  rctte  at  which  vigorous  vegetation  now  makes  or- 
ganic matter  as  the  measuring-rod ;  or  else  by  taking  the  whole  amount 
of  sediments  in  a  coal-basin  as  the  thing  to  be  measured,  and  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  sediments  by  large  rivers  as  the  measuring-rod. 
We  will  give  both,  though  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  reliable  : 

1.  From  Aggregate  Amount  of  Coal. — A  vigorous  vegetation — as, 
for  example,  an  average  field-crop  or  a  thick  forest — makes  about  2,000 
pounds  of  dried  organic  matter  per  annum  per  acre,  or  300,000  pounds 
or  100  tons  per  century.*  But  100  tons  of  vegetable  matter  pressed 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  coal  (1'4),  and  spread  over  an  acre,  would  make 
a  layer  less  than  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  But,  according 
to  Bischof,  vegetable  matter  in  changing  to  coal  loses,  on  an  average, 
four  fifths  of  its  weight  by  the  escape  of  CO5,  CH4,  and  HjO  (p.  356), 
only  one  fifth  remaining.  Therefore,  vigorous  vegetation  at  present 
could  make  only  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  coal,  specific  gravity 
1-4,  per  century.  To  make  a  layer  one  foot  thick  would  require  nearly 
10,000  years.  But  the  aggregate  thickness  in  some  coal-basins  is  100 
feet,  150  feet,  or  even  250  feet  (p.  350).  This  would  require— the  for- 
mer near  1,000,000,  the  latter  2,400,000  years.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  coal  vegetation  was  more  vigorous  than  the  present  vegetation. 
Our  measuring-rod  may  be  too  short ;  we  will  try  the  other  method  : 

3.  From  Amount  of  Sediment.— We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  for  the  following  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate 
the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-measures.  This  coal-field  is  selected  because  the 
evidences  of  river-sediments  are  very  clear  throughout.     The  area  of 


*  Recent  researches  consideiably  increase  these  numbers.     Nature,  vol.  xvi,  p.  211, 
1877. 
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this  coal-basin  is  given  on  page  350  as  18,000  square  miles;  but  the 
identity  in  character  of  portions  now  widely  separated  by  seas— e.  g., 
on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton,  Magdalen  Island,  etc. — plainly 
shows  that  all  these  are  parts  of  one  original  field,  which  could  not 
have  been  less  than  36,000  square  miles.  The  thickness  at  South  Jog- 
gins  is  13,000  feet.  At  Pictou,  100  miles  distant,  it  is  nearly  as  great. 
We  shall  certainly  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess,  therefore,  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  over  the  whole  area  as  7,500  feet.  This  would  give 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  original  delta  deposit  as  about  51,000  cubic 
miles.  ISTow,  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  according  to  Humphrey  and  Abbot, 
carries  to  its  delta  annually  sediment  enough  to  cover  a  square  mile 
2(J8  feet  deep,  or  nearly  exactly  one  twentieth  of  a  cubic  mile.  There- 
fore, to  accumulate  the  mass  of  sediment  mentioned  above  would  take 
the  Mississippi  about  1,000,000  years. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  estimate  that  it  is  founded  on  a  particu- 
lar theory  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Coal-measures.  The  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  Any  other  mode  would  only  extend  the  time,  for  this 
mode  is  more  rapid  than  any  other.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  have  evidence  of  a  very  rapid  accumulation  in  stumps  and  logs  and 
erect  trunks,  either  bituminized  or  petrified,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  been  completely  buried  before  they  could  decay.  The  answer  is, 
that  these  are  only  examples  of  local  rapid  deposit,  and  do  not  at  all 
affect  the  general  result.  Precisely  the  same  happens  now  in  river- 
deltas.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  agencies  of  Nature  were  far 
more  energetic  then  than  now.  This  objection  has  already  been  an- 
swered on  page  277. 

We,  therefore,  return  to  our  estimate  with  increased  confidence 
that  it  is  far  within  limits.  But  the  Coal  period,  as  already  said  (p. 
346),  is  not  more  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  recorded  history  of  the 
earth;  beyond  which,  again,  lies  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  unrecorded. 

Physical  OeograpUy  and  Climate  of  the  Coal  Period. 

Physical  Geography. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent the  area  of  land  during  this  period  is  approximately  shown  in  the 
map  (p.  291).  It  included  the  Laurentian,  the  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
areas,  during  the  whole  age.  In  the  sub-Carboniferous  period  the  sub- 
Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous  areas  were  covered  by  the  sea,  but  in 
the  Carboniferous  period  proper  the  sub- Carboniferous  area  was  land, 
and  the  Carboniferous  area,  as  already  seen,  was  in  an  uncertain  state, 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  sea-level.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Enntern  border-land  extended  then  much  beyond  the  line 
of  the  Tertiary  deposits  (see  map,  p.  291),  and  even  beyond  the  present 
coast-line  (see  map.  Fig.  266),  and  was  partly  submerged  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  chain,  at  the  end  of  the  Coal  period. 
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In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
land,  mainly  in  the  Basin  region,  but  their  limits  are  not  accurately 
known. 

Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  the  lands  \\cro  comijaratively 
low.  2\'one  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  continent  were  yet 
formed.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  other  conti- 
nents. Xearly  all  the  high  mountain-chains  are  either  more  recent  in 
their  origin,  or  else  in  their  principal  (jrowtli.  In  general  terms,  then, 
the  lands  were  smaller  and  lower,  and  the  conditions  more  oceanic, 
than  at  present. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Coal  period  was  undoubtedly  charac- 
terized by  greater  warmth,  humidity,  unifori)iity,  and  a  more  highly 
carbonated  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  than  now  obtain.  Most  of 
these  characteristics,  if  not  all,  are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
tation : 

1.  The  warmth  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  tropical  or  ultra- 
tropical  vegetation.  Of  the  present  flora  of  Great  Britain  about  one 
thirty-fifth  are  Ferns,  and  none  of  these  Tree-ferns.  Of  the  Coal  flora 
of  Great  Britain  about  one  half  were  Ferns,  and  many  of  these  Tree- 
ferns.  At  present  in  all  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  sixty  known 
species  of  Ferns:  in  European  Coal-measures  there  are  nearly  350* 
species,  and  these  are  certainly  but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number 
then  existing.  That  this  indicates  a  tropical  climate  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  1,500  species  of  living  Ferns  known  twenty  years  ago, 
1,200,  or  four  fifths,  were  tropical  species.  The  number  of  known  liv- 
ing Ferns  is  now  about  3,000, f  but  the  proportion  of  tropical  species  is 
still  probably  the  same.  Even  in  the  tropics,  however,  the  proportion 
of  Ferns  is  far  less  than  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Coal  period. 
Again,  Tree-ferns,  arborescent  Lycopods,  C'ycads,  and  Araucarian  Coni- 
fers, are  now  wholly  confined  to  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions.  The 
prevalence  of  these  tropical  families  and  their  immense  size,  compared 
with  their  congeners  of  the  present  day,  would  seem  to  indicate  not 
only  tropical  but  i^Z/rrt-tropical  conditions.  And  those  conditions  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  northward  into 
polar  regions;  for  in  Mellville  TsJaitd,  75°  nortli  latitude,  and  Spltz- 
heryen,  7?°  33'  north  latitude,  have  been  found  coal-strata  containing 
Treef ems,  gigantic  Lycopods,  Calamites,  etc. 

2.  The  hii'inidity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Tree-ferns  and  arbo- 
rescent Lycopods  arc  most  abundant  now  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean ;  and  further  by  the  great  extent  of  the  Coal  swamps,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  general  sjicoilence  of,  or  the  predominance  of  cellular 
tissue  in,  the  plants  of  that  jicrii^d. 


Losquereux.  -j-  Nature,  August,  1876. 
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3.  The  uniformity  is  proved  by  the  great  resemblance  and  often 
identity  of  the  species  in  the  most  widely-separated  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  Lesquereux,  out  of  -ioi  American  and  440  European  species,  176 
are  common,  and  the  remainder  far  less  diverse  in  character  than  the 
species  of  the  two  floras  at  present.  Again,  in  all  latitudes,  from  the 
tropics  to  75°  north  latitude,  Coal  species  are  extremely  similar.  Such 
uniformity  of  vegetation  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  climate. 
From  the  earliest  times  until  the  present  there  has  been  probably  a 
gradual  evolution  of  continents — a  gradual  diilerentiation  of  land  and 
water,  a  consequent  differentiation  of  climates,  and  a  corresponding 
differentiation  of  faunas  and  floras. 

4.  The  carlonated  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the 
large  quantity  of  carbon  laid  up  in  the  form  of  coal,  the  whole  of  which 
was  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carlonic  acid.  It 
is  also  indicated  by  the  nature  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  now  about  -^  per 
cent  (^TiVir)-  Now,  since  carbonic  acid  is  the  necessary  food  of  plants, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  increase  of  atmos- 
pheric carbonic  acid  would  increase  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Ex- 
periments by  Daubeny  *  prove  that  this  is  true  especially  for  vascular 
Cryptogams. 

We  may  therefore  picture  to  ourselves  the  climate  of  this  period  as 
warm,  moist,  uniform,  stagnant  (for  currents  of  air  are  determined  by 
difference  of  temperature),  and  stifling,  from  the  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid.  Such  j)hysical  condicions  are  extremely  favorable  to  vegetation, 
but  unfavorable  to  the  liigher  forms  of  animal  life. 

Cause  of  this  Climate. — The  moisture  and  tmiformity  were  the 
necessary  result  of  the  physical  geography  already  given.  They  were 
due  to  the  wide  extent  of  ocean  and  the  absence  of  large  continents  and 
high  mountains.  High  mountains  are  the  precipitating  points  for  the 
atmosphere — points  through  which  it  discharges  its  superabundant 
moisture.  As  these  did  not  exist,  the  atmosphere  was  always  highly 
charged.  Tlie  prevalence  of  the  ocean  also,  as  is  well  known,  produces 
uniformity. 

The  greater  warmth  of  high  latitudes  is  partly  explained  by  the 
uniformity.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  then 
a  higher  mean  temperature  than  now  exists.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosjihere.     This  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

The  surface-temperature  of  the  earth  is  now  almost  wholly  due  to 
external,  not  to  internal  causes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  only  one 
twentieth  of  a  degree  Eahr.  is  now  due  to  the  latter  cause.  In  going 
downward  the  heat  increases  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  to  60  feet, 

*  Repon  of  British  Association  for  1849,  p.  62,  and  1850,  p.  159. 
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i.  e.,  the  internal  heat  for  every  50  feet  of  depth  increases  twenty  times 
the  surface-temperature,  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  internal  causes.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Fourier  and  Hopkins  that  the  same  would  be 
true  whatever  be  the  surface-temperature  from  internal  causes.  For 
example,  if  the  surface-temperature  from  internal  causes  be  1°,  then 
for  every  50  feet  of  depth  the  interior  heat  would  increase  20°.  If  the 
surface-temperature  from  internal  causes  be  10°,  then  for  every  50  feet 
of  depth  the  interior  heat  would  increase  200° — a  condition  of  things 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  plants,  since  all  the  springs 
would  be  boiling.  We  can  not,  therefore,  attribute,  as  many  have 
done,  even  a  few  degrees'  increase  of  mean  temperature  to  causes  in- 
terior to  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  during  the 
whole  recorded  history  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  during  the  time  it  has  been 
inhabited  by  organisms,  the  surface-temperature  of  the  earth  has 
been  almost  wholly  due  to  external  causes.  Now,  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  an  external  cause,  which  greatly  affects  the  sur- 
face-temperature, but  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. The  thorough  explanation  of  this  point  will  require  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  properties  of  transparent  media  in  relation  to  light  and 
heat. 

Many  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light  are  opaque  to  heat. 
Such  bodies,  however,  will  freely  transmit  heat,  if  the  heat  be  accom- 
panied with  intense  light.  It  is  as  if  the  light  carried  the  heat  through 
with  it.  Heat  thus  associated  with  light  is  sometimes  called  lirjld-heat, 
while  that  which  is  not  thus  associated  is  called  dark  heat.  Xow,  the 
bodies  spoken  of  are  transparent  to  light-heat,  but  opaque  to  dark  heat. 
Glass  is  such  a  body.  If  a  pane  of  glass  be  held  between  the  face  and 
the  sun,  the  heat  passes  freely  and  burns  the  face,  but  the  same  pane 
would  act  as  a  partial  screen  before  a,  fire,  and  as  2k  perfect  screen  be- 
fore a  hot,  but  not  incandescent,  cannon-ball. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  glass  greenhouse,  even 
in  the  coldest  sunshiny  winter's  day,  becomes  insupportably  warm  if 
shut  up.  The  sun-light  and  heat  pass  freely  through  the  glass,  and 
heat  the  ground, the  benches, the  flower-pots;  but  the  light-heat  there- 
by becomes  converted  into  dark  heat,  and  thus  is  impri.wneil  within.* 
Now,  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  such  a  greenhouse.  The  light- 
heat  passes  readily  througli,  warms  the  ground,  changes  into  dark  heat, 
and  is  in  a  measure  imprisoned  by  the  partial  opacity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  this  kind  of  heat.  The  atmosphere  is  a  kind  of  blanket  put  about 
the  earth  to  keep  it  warm.     So  much  has  long  been  recognized.     But 

*  On  Mount  Whitney,  hi  the  sunshine,  Lnngley  got,  in  a  bo.\  covered  with  plass,  a 
temperature  af  236°  Fahr.  or  113-3°  C,  while  in  the  shade  of  the  open  air  the  temperature 
was  only  58-6°  F.  or  14-8°  C. 
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Tyndall  has  shown  *  that  the  property  of  opacity  to  dark  heat  in  the 
case  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  wholly  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapor  present ;  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  trans- 
parent to  dark  heat,  and,  therefore,  if  the  atmosphere  consisted  only  of 
these  two  gases,  it  would  not  be  heated  by  radiation  from  the  earth,  and 
the  ground  would  lose  all  its  heat  by  radiation  during  the  night,  and 
become  intensely  cold  like  space.  In  other  words,  the  blanket  put  about 
the  earth  to  keep  it  warm  is  woven  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor. 

K^ow,  we  have  seen  that  during  the  Coal  period  the  quantity  of  car- 
ionic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  was  far  greater  than  now. 
The  atmosphere  was  then  a  double  Uanket,  and  therefore  kept  the 
young  earth  much  warmer.  We  believe  that  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt  f  was 
the  first  to  apply  this  discovery  of  Tyndall  to  the  explanation  of  the 
climate  of  the  Coal  period.  E.  B.  Hunt  had  previously  attributed  it  to 
greater  density  of  the  air  (Dana,  Manual,  p.  353) ;  but  this  is  a  wholly 
different  principle.  J 

Thus  the  physical  geography  explains  the  humidity  and  uniformity, 
and  the  greater  humidity  and  the  carbonic  acid  explain  the  greater  mean 
temperature.     But  there  is  still  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  more  highly-carhonated  co7idition  of  the  atmosphere  must  be 
attributed  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  air.  All  carbonic-acid- 
producing  causes,  such  as  animal  respiration,  combustion,  general  decay 
of  organic  matter,  volcanoes,  carbonated  springs,  etc.,  only  return  to  the 
air  what  has  been  previously  taken  from  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  the  carbon  in  the  world,  whether  in  the  form  of  organic  matter, 
or  of  coal,  or  of  bitumen,  or  of  carbonates,  existed  once  as  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  has  been  progressively  withdrawn.  First  immense  quan- 
tities were  withdrawn  and  fixed  as  carbonates,  especially  as  carbonate  of 
lime  (limestone),  and  the  air  correspondingly  purified.  Again,  immense 
quantities  were  withdrawn  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Coal  pe- 
riod, and  fixed  as  coal.  In  this  latter  method  of  withdrawal  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  returned,  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  air  is  in- 
creased. We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  process  of  purification  did  not 
cease  with  the  Coal  period ;  for  large  quantities  were  again  withdrawn 
and  laid  down  as  coal  and  lignite  in  the  Jurassic,  the  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  periods.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  progressive  purifica- 
tion of  the  air,  by  the  withdrawal  of  superabundant  carbonic  acid  and 
returning  the  pure  oxygen,  fitted  it  for  the  purposes  of  higher  and 
higher  animals. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xi,  p,  100 ;  American  Journal,  second  series 
vol.  xxxvi,  p.  99. 

f  Cliemical  and  Geological  Essays,  p.  42. 

\  According  to  Buff,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  Ivii,  p.  298,  the  opacity  to  dark  heat 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  has  been  exaggerated  by  Tyndall. 
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Iron- Ore  of  the  Coal-Mi-iis/ires. 

We  liave  already  stated  that  the  Coal-measures  consist  of  alternat- 
ing layers  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  containing  seams  of 
coal  and  bands  of  iron-ore.  We  have  already  discussed  the  mode  of 
occurrence,  the  vnrietie.'^,  and  the  theury  of  accumulation  of  the  coed. 
We  come  now  to  discuss  the  same  points  in  regard  to  the  iron-ore. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — The  mode  of  occurrence  of  iron-ore  is,  in 
many  respects,  like  that  of  coal.  Like  coal,  it  is  found  in  seams,  which 
vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
Like  coal,  these  very  thick  seams  are  apt  to  be  impure,  being  largely 
mixed  with  clay.  Seams  pure  enough  to  work  profitably  are  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  coal,  the  seams  are  repeated 
many  times  in  the  same  section  (Pig.  450,  p.  347),  but  without  any  dis- 
coverable order  of  succession.  Like  coal,  the  seam  is  usually  underlaid 
by  clay. 

Kinds  of  Ore. — The  form  of  iron-ore  found  in  all  strata,  except  those 
containing  coal,  is  usually  ferric  oxide,  either  hydrated  (brown  hema- 
tite— limonite),  or  anhydrous  (red  hematite),  or  else  magnetic  oxide; 
but  in  the  Coal-measures  of  this  period,  and  in  the  Coal-measures  of 
every  other  period — i.  e.,  in  all  strata  containing  coal — the  iron  is  in 
the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate.  This  is  usually  mixed  with  clay,  and 
therefore  called  clay  iron-stone.  It  is  often  nodular  and  mammillated, 
and  called  kidney  iron-ore.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  intimately  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  is  called  black-band  ore.  This  last  very  valuable 
ore  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  importance  of  the  association  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  same 
strata  can  not  be  overestimated.  For  this  reason,  the  raising  of  coal 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  conducted  in  connection  with  each 
other,  and  the  smelting-furnaces  are  often  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  coal-mines.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  world,  should  be  also  the 
greatest  iron-producing  country.  Nearly  all  the  iron-ore  worked  in 
Great  Britain  is  taken  from  her  coal-measures.  In  this  country,  much 
iron  is  made  from  the  iron  carbonates  of  the  coal-measures,  but  much 
also  from  the  peroxide  and  magnetic  ores  found  elsewhere,  especially 
in  Laurentian  strata  (p.  280). 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  iron- 
production,  in  tons,  of  the  princii)al  iron-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  makes  more  than  a  third  of 
the  iron  of  the  world.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
great  agent  of  civilization  is  also  seen.  In  18K.S  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  13,000,- 
000  tons : 
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IKON"  AND  STEEL. 

1848. 

1866. 

1864. 

1S71. 

1878. 

1884. 

Great  Britain. . .  . 
United  States.  .  .  . 

2,200,000 
502,000 
450,000 

3,500,000 
1,000,000 

5,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,217,000 

5,667,000 
1,664,000 

6,566,000 
2,560,000 
1,381,000 

14,485,000 

10,600,000 
6,200,000 
2,600,000 
4,500,000 

27,300,000 

World 

7,000,000 

Theory  of  the  Accumulation  of  the  Iron-Ore  of  the  Coal-Measures. — 

We  have  already  explained  (p.  144)  how  iron-ore  is  now  accumulated 
by  the  agency  of  decaying  organic  matter.  We  have  also  shown  that 
if  the  organic  matter  is  consumed  in  doing  the  work  of  accumulation, 
the  iron-ore  is  left  in  the  form  of  iron  peroxide  ;  but  if  it  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic  matter,  it  retains  the  form 
of  ferrous  carbonate.  We  will  now  give  additional  evidence,  taken 
from  the  occurrence  of  iron-ore  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  that  the 
same  agency  has  accomplished  the  same  results  in  all  geological  times : 

1.  Immense  beds  of  iron-ore  are  found  in  the  strata  of  all  geological 
ages  ;  but,  wherever  we  find  them,  we  find  also  associated  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  strata,  decolorized  or  leached  of  their  iron  coloring-mat- 
ter. Contrarily,  wherever  we  find  the  rocks  extensively  red,  we  usually 
find  also  an  absence  of  valuable  beds  of  iron-ore.  We  are  thus  led  to 
conclude  that  the  iron-ore  of  iron-beds  Jias  ieeii  washed  out  of  the 
strata,  which  are  thereby  left  in  a  decolorized  condition. 

2.  That  this  has  been  done  by  the  agency  of  organic  matter  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  wherever  we  find  evidences  of  organic  matter,  whether 
in  the  form  ot  fossils  or  of  coal,  we  find  the  sandstones  and  shales  are 
white  or  gray — i.  e.,  leached  of  coloring-matter.  Conversely,  red  rocks 
are  usually  barren  of  fossils  or  of  coal.  For  example,  all  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures,  or  of  all  other  strata  containing  coal,  are 
gray,  while  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  below  the  coal,  and  the  New  Eed 
sandstone  above  the  coal,  and,  in  fact,  all  red  sandstones,  are  very  poor 
in  fossils  or  evidences  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Thus,  evidences 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  decoloring  of  the  strata,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  iron-ore,  are  closely  associated  as  cause  and  effect. 

3.  In  all  the  strata,  whether  older  or  newer,  in  which  there  is  no 
coal,  i.  e.,  in  which  there  is  no  excess  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
change,  the  iron-ore  is  peroxide  {ferric  and  magnetic  oxide) ;  while  in 
coal-measures  of  all  periods,  whether  Carboniferous,  or  Jurassic,  or  Cre- 
taceous, or  Tertiary,  or  in  all  cases  where  there  is  organic  matter  in  ex- 
cess in  a  state  of  change  (not  graphite),  the  ii'on-ore  is  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  protoxide,  or  ferrous  carbonate  (FeCOJ. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  both  notv  and  always  iron-ore  is,  and 
has  been,  accumulated  by  organic  agency ;  again,  that  both  now  and 
always  there  are,  and  have  been,  three  conditions  of  iron-ore,  each  as- 
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sociated  with  the  absence  or  presence  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of 
changing  organic  matter  :  1.  It  may  be  universally  diffused  as  a  color- 
ing-matter of  rocks  and  soils,  and  unavailable  for  industries ;  in  this 
case  there  has  been  no  organic  matter  to  leach  it  out  and  accumulate  it. 
2.  It  may  be  accumulated  as  ferric  oxide ;  in  this  case  there  has  been 
organic  matter  only  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  accumulation,  and  was 
all  consumed  in  doing  tliat  work.  3.  It  may  be  accumulated  as  ferrous 
carbonate ;  in  this  case  there  is  excess  of  organic  matter,  usually  in  the 
form  of  coal. 

This  much  is  certain ;  but,  as  to  the  exact  mode  and  time  of  the 
leaching  and  accumulation,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  accumulation  may  have  occurred :  It  may 
have  accumulated  /w  the  coal-marshes  during  the  Coal  period,  being  at 
that  time  leached  out  of  the  surrounding  soils,  whicli  were  therefore 
left  in  a  decolorized  condition,  and  in  this  condition  subsequently  washed 
down  as  sediments  into  the  coal-marshes.  Or,  it  may  have  been  brought 
down  as  the  coloring-matter  of  red  sands  and  clays ;  and  afterward, 
perhaps  after  the  Coal  period,  leached  out  by  percolating  waters  con- 
taining organic  matter  from  the  coal-beds,  carried  downward  until 
stopped  by  an  impervious  clay-stratum,  and  accumulated  there.  The 
former  mode  is  the  more  probable.* 

But,  in  any  case,  organic  matter  has  been  the  agent ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  iron-ore  is  the  sign  of  organic 
matter,  and  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  consumed  in 
its  accumulation.  There  are,  therefore,  three  signs  of  the  previous 
existence  of  organisms  used  by  geologists ;  they  are  coal,  iron-ore,  and 
fossils. 

^'e  can  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  making  one  passing  reflec- 
tion suggested  by  the  mention  of  these  three  signs  of  life  : 

The  organic  kingdom  is  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
embodied  for  a  brief  space  in  individual  living  forms,  to  be  again  dis- 
solved by  death,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  came.  The 
same  material  is  again  taken  by  the  next  generation,  embodied  and 
again  returned  at  its  death.  The  same  small  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
atmosphere  is  embodied  and  disembodied,  again  embodied  and  disem- 
bodied, and  thus  worked  over  and  over  again  by  constant  circulation 
thousands,  yea,  millions  of  times,  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Now,  in 
this  constant  circulation  of  the  elements  of  organic  matter,  besides  the 
work  done  in  the  fact  of  circulation  itself,  viz.,  the  wonderful  but  fleet- 
ing phenomena  of  vegetable,  animal,  yea,  of  human  life,  there  was  an- 
other work,  the  results  of  which  accumulated  from  age  to  age — a  work, 
too,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

*  Bisohoff,  Chemical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  316. 
25 
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A  portion  of  this  circulating  matter,  in  its  course  downward  from  the 
organic  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  stopped  half-way,  and  was  accumulated 
as  great  beds  of  coal — reservoirs  of  stored  force.  As  circulating  water 
descending  seaward  is  stopped  and  stored  in  reservoirs  to  complete  its 
descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  do  his  work ;  so  circulating  or- 
ganic matter  descending  is  stopped  and  stored,  and  is  now  completing 
its  descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  doing  his  work,  and  thus 
becomes  the  great  agent  of  modern  civilization. 

A  second  portmi  of  circulating  organic  elements  completes  its  de- 
scent, but  in  doing  so  accumulates  iron-ore,  the  second  great  civilizer 
of  the  human  race. 

A  third  piortion  also  completes  its  descent,  but  accumulates  neither 
coal  nor  iron-ore ;  but  it  accomplishes  a  work  far  more  subtile  and 
beautiful  than  either  of  the  others.  As  each  particle  of  organic  matter 
returns  to  the  atmosphere,  it  compels  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  to 
take  its  place,  thus  completely  reproducing  its  form  and  structm'e. 
Thus  fossils  are  formed,  and  thus  is  the  history  of  the  organic  kingdom 
self-recorded.  Thus,  while  the  other  two  portions  have  subserved  the 
material  wants  of  man,  this  portion  has  subserved  his  higher  intellect- 
ual wants. 

Bitumen,  Petroleum,  and  Natural  Gas. 

The  origin  of  bitumen  and  petroleum  is  so  closely  connected  with 
that  of  coal,  that  although  not  confined  to,  nor  even  found  principally 
in,  the  Coal-measures,  the  subject  is  best  taken  up  in  this  connection. 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  or  any  organic  matter,  by  suitable  distil- 
lation, may  be  broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  products :  some  solid, 
as  coal-pitch;  some  tarry,  as  coal-tar;  some  liquid,  as  coal-oil;  some 
volatile,  as  coal-naphtha ;  and  some  gaseous,  as  coal-gas.  Now,  we  find 
collected,  in  fissures  beneath  the  earth,  or  issuing  from  its  surface,  a 
very  similar  series  of  products:  some  solid,  as  asphalt ;  some  tarry,  as 
bitumen;  some  liquid,  as  joei!roZ««TO ;  some  volatile,  as  rock-naphtha; 
and  some  gaseous,  as  inarsh-gas  of  burning  springs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  also  are  of  organic  origin.  The  utilization  of  all 
these  products,  especially  petroleum  and  gas,  have  now  become  a  great 
industry. 

Geological  Relations. — Bitumen  and  petroleum  are  found  in  all  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  uppermost  Tertiary, 
under  certain  conditions,  among  which  are  the  local  abundance  of  or- 
ganisms from  which  these  substances  are  formed,  and  the  absence  of 
great  metamorphism.  The  signs  of  their  presence  in  any  locality  are 
iridescent  scums  on  the  water  of  springs  (oil-show),  and  the  issuing  of 
combustible  gases  (burning  springs).  In  regard  to  the  first  sign,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  iridescent  scums  are  produced  by  many  other 
substances  besides  petroleum.     The  second  sign  is  considered  the  best, 
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although  combustible  gases  may  issue  from  decomposing  organic  matter 
of  any  kind,  or  from  coal.  Some  of  the  burning  springs  in  the  oil- 
region  of  Kentucky  are  said  to  produce  a  flame  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  petroleum  is  often  associated  with 
salt.    It  is  so  in  Pennsylvania,  in  ^'irginia,  and  in  many  other  localities. 

Oil-Formations. — I  have  said  that  petroleum  and  bitumen  are  found 
in  all  fossiliferous  formations,  but  in  each  country  there  are  certain  for- 
mations where  it  especially  abounds  :  in  Europe  it  is  found  principally 
in  the  Tertiary  ;  in  Eastern  United  States  it  is  found  almost  wholly  in 
the  Palaeozoic,  below  the  Coal-measures ;  in  California  it  is  found  in  the 
Tertiary. 

Principal  Oil-Horizons  of  the  United  States.— In  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky  oil  is  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian ;  in  Canada  and  Michigan, 
in  the  Lower  Devonian ;  in  Western  Virginia  it  is  found  in  the  sub- 
Carboniferous  ;  in  Ohio,  in  Lower  Coal-measures,  in  the  Upper  De- 
vonian (Huron  shales),  and  even  in  the  Lower  Silurian  (Trenton  lime- 
stone) ;  in  California  it  is  found  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  the  Coast 
Eange,  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cape  jMendocino.  These  have 
been  called  oil-horizons. 

Laws  of  Interior  Distribution. — The  mode  of  interior  distribution 
of  petroleum  and  bitumen  is  similar  to,  yet  different  from,  that  of 
water.  Like  water,  it  occurs  in  porous  strata  and  collected  in  Assures 
and  cavities;  like  water  and  with  water,  it  issues  in  hill-side  springs; 
like  water,  and  with  water,  it  collects  in  ordinary  irells,  or  sometimes 
spouts  in  immense  quantities  from  artesian  wells.  Some  of  the  great 
spouting-wells  of  Pennsylvania,  when  first  opened,  yielded  3,000  barrels, 
some   in    Ohio  5,000  barrels, 

b  a  s 


and  some  of  the  great  wells 
of  Baku,  OTi  tlie  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  even  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  But,  unlike 
water,  there  is  no  perennial 
large  supply  ;  tlie  accumula- 
tions of  ages  being  exhausted 
in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years.  Unlike  water,  the  force 
of  ejection  in  great  spouting- 
wells  is  not  hydrostatic  press- 
ure directly,  but  the  pressure  of  elastic,  gases  generated  from  the  petro- 
leum; though,  as  Orton  has  shown,  the  elastic  conipre.ssion  of  these  is 
probably  due  to  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  great  spoiitiufi-irelh,  being, 
therefore,  the  fortunate  tappings  of  reservoirs  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  millenniums  in  great  fissures  and  cavities,  are  enormously 
productive,  but  also  rapidly  exhausted.     It  is  evident  that  the  same  is 


Fig.  B17. 
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much  more  true  of  gas- wells ;  they  must  be  very  short-lived.  In  the 
case  of  less  productive  but  more  permanent  wells,  the  oil  is  contained 
in  more  numerous  but  smaller  fissures  and  pores.  In  all  cases  of  col- 
lection in  large  fissures  and  cavities,  these  reservoirs  are  occupied  also 
by  water  and  gas ;  and  the  three  materials  arrange  themselves  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  specific  gravities,  as  in  Figs.  517  and  518. 

These  facts  easily  account  for  the  many  curious  phenomena  con- 
nected with  oil-wells.  Thus,  if  the  well  a  (Fig.  517)  taps  the  reser- 
voir, only  gas  will  escape,  and  oil 
and  water  can  be  got  only  by 
pump.  But  if  the  well  be  at  b, 
oil  will  spout ;  and  afterward, 
when  the  gas  has  escaped,  oil 
and  water  may  be  pumped.  If 
the  well  be  at  c,  then  water  will 
spout  first  and  afterward  oil.  If 
the  cavity  be  irregular,  with 
more  than  one  chamber  contain- 
ing compressed  gas  (Fig.  518), 
and  the  well  be  at  a,  then  gas  will  escape  first,  and  afterward  oil  and 
water  will  spout. 

Kinds  of  Rocks  which  bear  Petroleum. — As  already  stated,  petro- 
leum, like  water,  is  found  principally  in  pores  and  fissures  and  cavities. 
The  same  kinds  of  rocks,  therefore,  which  are  water-bearing  are  also 
oil-bearing,  viz.,  limestones  and  sandstones.  In  Canada  it  is  found  in 
limestone,  in  Pennsylvania  in  sandstone.  The  intervening  shales  are 
usually  barren.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  three  oil-bearing  sandstones, 
separated  by  about  200  feet  of  intervening  shales.  If  a  well  reaches 
the  first  sandstone  without  obtaining  oil,  the  boring  is  continued  to 
the  second,  or  even  to  the  third.  Fig.  519  (taken  from  Lesley)  rep- 
resents a  section  through  the  Pennsylvania  oil-regions,  showing  the 
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Fig.  518. 


Fig.  519. 

three  principal  oil-horizons  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Venango 
County  (Pennsylvania)  horizon  with  its  three  sandstones ;  theVirginia 
sub- Carboniferous  horizon  above  ;  and  the  Canada  horizon  below. 

Petroleum  (especially  the  lighter  oils)  is  usually  found  only  in  hori- 
zontal or  gently-folded  strata,  because  strongly-folded  and  crumpled 
strata  are  always  metamorphic,  and  the  heat  which  produced  meta- 
morphism  has  also  concreted  the  oil  into  bitumen  or  asphalt.  Also  the 
outcropping  of  the  edges  of  highly-inclined  strata  favors  the  escape  of 
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gas    and  the  concretion  of  the  oil.     It  is  hardly  probable,  therefore 
that  a  light  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  California  oil-region.* 

In  gently-folded  strata  the  most  productive  portions  seem  to  be 
along  a  line  of  anticline ;  because  there  A\e  may  expect  largo  Assures, 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  the  oil  working  up  on  the  surface  of  water, 
is  apt  to  accumulate  under  the  saddles  of  the  strata. 

Origin  of  PeirnJeum  and  Biluinen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  petroleum  and  bitumen  series  may  be 
made  artificially  by  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  There  seems  also 
to  be  little  doubt  that  certain  organic  matters  at  ordinat-y  temperature, 
in  presence  of  abundant  moisture,  and  out  of  contact  of  air,  will  un- 
dergo a  species  of  decomposition  or  fermentation  by  which  an  oily  or 
tarry  substance,  similar  to  bitumen,  is  formed.  In  the  interior  of  heaps 
of  vegetable  substance  such  bituminous  matter  is  often  found. 

There  are  therefore  two  general  theories  of  the  origin  of  petroleum : 
one,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  distillation  at  high  temperature  of  bitu- 
minous coal  by  volcanic  heat,  the  coal  being  left  as  anthracite ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  formed  at  ordinary  temperature  by  a  peculiar  decompo- 
sition of  certain  organic  matters.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  first 
view  is  the  similarity  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  series ;  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  seems  to  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  occurrence  below  of  coal-seams,  and  also 
that  petroleum  is  found  mostly  in  strata  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  any  considerable  heat. 

The  argument  for  the  other  view  is  the  fact  that  we  actually  find 
fossil  cavities  in  solid  limestone  containing  bitumen,  evidently  formed 
by  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.  So,  also,  shales  have  been 
found  in  Scotland  filled  with  fishes,  which  have  changed  into  bitumen. 

The  most  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  both  coal  and  petroleum 
are  formed  from  organic  matter,  but  of  different  kinds  and  under 
slightly  different  conditions — that  coal  is  formed  from  ferrest rial  vas- 
cular plants,  in  the  presence  of  fresh  vjatcr,  while  bitumen  and  petro- 
leum are  formed  from  more  perishable  cellular  plants  and  animals,  in 
the  presence  of  salt-water.  We  have  already  noticed  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation of  petroleum  and  salt.f 

According  to  this  view,  taking  the  composition  of  petroleum  as 
CnHsn+si  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  from  vegetable  matter  is 
expressed  in  the  following  : 

*  Some  tolerably  good  oil  hag  been  found  in  California  in  motamorphic  strata. 

f  Recently  the  chemist  Mendeljeff  has  revived  the  theory  of  the  mineral  origin  of 
petroleum.  According  to  him,  it  is  probably  made  by  reaction  at  hig;h  temperatures  of 
vapor  of  water  (IIjO)  on  carbide  of  iron  (FjC).  It  ia  hardly  probable  that  geologists 
will  accept  this  view. 
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Cellulose CseHsoOso 

Subtract]  ^^^^'^[ C.3H3.O3, 

And  there  remaina CiaH^o  =  petroleum. 

Origin  of  Varieties. — However  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  different  varieties  of  this  series  are  formed  from  one  another  by  a 
subsequent  process.  It  is  certain  that  from  all  varieties  CH,  is  con- 
stantly passing  off,  and  that  the  result  of  this  is  a  slow  consolidation. 
By  this  process  light  oil  is  changed  into  heavy  oil,  heavy  oil  into  bitu- 
men, and  bitumen  into  asphalt.  Some  of  the  grandest  fissure-reservoirs 
of  oil  have  thus  been  changed  into  solid  asphalt.  In  the  upper  barren 
Coal-measures  of  West  Virginia  there  is  a  vein  of  asphalt  four  feet 
thick,  over  3,000  feet  long,  and  of  unknown  depth.  It  fills  a  great 
fissure  which  breaks  through  the  rocks  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  out- 
crops on  the  surface. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  series  of  substances  formed  from  organic 
matter,  viz.,  the  coal  series  and  the  oil  series.  In  each  series  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  increases  by  subsequent  change  until,  perhaps,  pure 
carbon  may  be  reached.  In  the  coal  series  we  have  fat  coal,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  semi-anthracite,  anthracite,  and,  finally,  graphite.  In  the  oil 
series  we  have  light  oil,  heavy  oil,  bitumen,  asphalt,  probably  jet,  and 
possibly,  finally,  diamond :  for  Liebig  has  suggested  that  diamond  is 
most  probably  formed  by  crystallization  of  carbon  from  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  constantly  increasing  by 
loss  of  CH..* 

Future  of  tMs  Industry. — The  oil  in  the  United  States  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  finding  of  great  reservoirs,  producing  spouting- 
wells,  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  very  uncertain,  and  the 
duration  of  their  productiveness  limited ;  but  a  moderate  return  for 
industry  and  capital  is  certain  for  an  almost  unlimited  time.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Palfeozoic  basin,  including  an  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles,  is  underlaid  by  rocks  which  are  more  or  less  oil-bearing. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  is  the  great  oil-bearing,  as  it 
is  the  great  coal-bearing,  country  of  the  world.  The  gas  supply  will 
probably  be  much  more  quickly  exhausted. 

Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Age. 

As  heretofore,  we  will  disregard  the  subdivisions,  and  treat  of  the 
fauna  of  the  whole  age,  or  at  least  the  two  periods  sub-Carboniferous 
and  Carboniferous,  together.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
most  of  the  lower  marine  animals  mentioned  are  from  the  sub-Carbon- 

■*  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  observations  in  South  Africa  and  South 
America.     Lewis,  Seierce,  vol.  viii,  p.  345  ;  Derby,  Science,  vol.  ix,  p.  57. 
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jferous,  while  most  of  the  fresh-water  and  land  animals  are  from  the 
Coal-measures.     We  can  notice  only  what  important  families  are  going 


Fig.  520. 


Fig.  622. 


Figs.  sao-.jiS  — C'ARBONirERons  Cokals:  520.  Lithoetrofion  Californiense  (after  Meek).  521.  Oli- 
siophyllum  Gabbi  (after  Meek).  522.  o,  Archimedes  Wortheui  (after  Hall);  b,  portion  of  same, 
enlarged  to  show  structure. 

out,  what  important  families  are  coming  in,  and  a  few  which  are  very 
characteristic.  We  shall  dwell  only  on  what  bears  on  the  progress  of 
life. 

Among  corals  the  same  general  characteristic  Palneozoic  type  (Qnad- 
ripartita)  continues  to  prevail,  though  in  greatly-diminished  variety 
of  families ;  for  the  Favo.sitidae  and  Halysitidae  have  passed  away,  and 
only  the  Cyathophylloids,  or  cup-corals,  remain.  The  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  are  the  Columnar  Lithostrotion  (Fig.  5"2(i),  a  polyp- 
coral,  and  the  curious  corkscrew-like  Archimedes  (Fig.  5:2".'),  a  Ihvozoan. 

Among  CrinfAcls,  the  Cystuh  no  longer  e.xist,  for  they  jia.sscd  out 
with  the  Silurian,  but  the  Blastoids  and  ('n'liiils  (Figs.  5v':!-ri:)())  in- 
crease in  number  and  beauty.  Also  among  free  Echinoderms  the  As- 
teroids (Fig.  533)  are  more  abundant,  and  Ecliinoids  (Figs.  531  and 
532)  are  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Fig.  534  represents  the  distri- 
bution of  these  orders  in  time. 
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Among  Brachiopods,  the  straight-hinged  or  square-shouldered  kinds 
continue,  but  jiass  out  almost  wholly  with  this  age. 


Fig.  537. 


Fm.  629. 


Fig.  538. 


FiGB.  533-529.— EcHiNODBBMS  OF  THE  CAEEONirERous  Aan—Blostoids  ;  523.  Pentremites  Burling- 
toniensifl  (after  Meek).  524.  Pentremites  g:racili8  {after  Meek).  525.  Fentremites  cervinus  (after 
Hall).  5^6.  Pentremite.s  pyriforniis  (after  Hall).  526a.  Pentremite  restored  (after  Liitken). 
Viimds:  527.  Batocrimis  Chryetii  (after  Meek).  538.  Scaphiocrinus  scalane  (after  Meek).  539. 
Forbesiocrinua  Wortheni  (after  Meek). 

Land  and  fresh-water  shells^  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Coal-measures.  The 
genus  Pupa.,  a  land  air-breathing  gasteropod,  and  the  genus  Cyclas,  a 
fresh-water  bivalve,  and  the  genus  C'ypris,  a  little  crustacean  bivalve, 
all  of  which  are  still  represented  by  living  species,  are  found. 

Of  course,  marine  species,  both  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods, 
are  abundant.     Some  figures  of  these  are  given  below. 

Among  Cephalopoda,  Orthoceratites  still  continue,  but  in  diminished 
number,  variety,  and  size.     Goniatites,  introduced  in  the  Devonian, 
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Fia.  532  a. 


Fig.  533. 


Figs.  5.30-5.33.— Echinoderms  of  the  Carboniferous  Age — Crinid :  530.  Zeacrinuselegans  (After 
Hall).  Echinoids  and  Atttero-kh  :  531.  Oligoponis  nobilis,  x  i  (after  Meek).  532.  a,  Archaaoci- 
daris  Wortheni  (after  Hall;;  b,  Spine  of  same,  natural  size.  533.  Onychaster flexilis (after  Meek). 

also  continue,  but  both  may  be  said  to  pass  out  with  this  age,  although 
a  few  seem  to  pass  into  the  Lower  Triassic. 


PALAEOZ  O  IC  J. 

fiiiinan         Devon  -'       Cartonif- 
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STEM  IV7  ED 


Fia.  534.— Diagram  showing  General  Distribution  of  Echlnoderms  In  Time:    Shaded   portion, 

stemmed;  unshaded,  free. 

Triloiites  and  Eurnpleriih  also  continue  ready  to  disap])ear  at  the 
end,  but  an  advance  in  the  Crustacean  class  is  observed  in  the  intro- 
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Fis.  537. 

Figs.  535-538. — Carboniferous  Brachiopods:  535.  Spirifer  plenus  (after  Hall);  (?,  dorsal  view:  b, 
side  view.  536.  Ciionetes  Balnianiana.  537.  Prodnctus  punctatus  (after  Meek).  538.  Produc- 
tus  mesialis  (after  Hall);  a,  ventral  view;  b,  side  view. 

duction  here  of  Limuloids  (king-crabs),  Fig.  555,  and  of  Macrourans 
■ — long-tailed  Crustaceans  (lobsters,  crawfish,  shrimps,  etc.).  Figs.  557 
and  559.     Here,  then,  we  ha?e  two  important  steps  in  the  progress  of 


Fig.  539. 


Fig.  542. 


Fig.  544. 


Figs.  .539-544.— Cabeoniferous  Land  and  Fresh- water  Shells  :  539.  Pupa  vetusta  (after  Daw- 
son—a  Land-Shell;  a,  natural  size;  b,  enlarged.  540.  Cypris  (after  Dawson);  a,  natural  size. 
641.  Spirorbis  (after  Dawson);  a,  natural  size.  543.  Naiadites  (after  Dawson).  543.  Dawson- 
ella  Meekii  (after  Bradley).    544.  Anthracopapa  Ohioensis  (after  Whitfield). 
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life.  The  gradual  process  of  change  may  be  clearly  traced  in 
but  not  yet  in  the  other.  Although  Limuloids  are  clearly 
tiated  first  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous, yet  transition  forms 
may  be  traced  even  to  the 
tipper  Silurian.  If,  with 
Packard,  we  divide  Crusta- 
ceans into  two  groups — Pa- 
Iseo-carida  and  Neo-carida 
(old  style  and  new  style 
Crustaceans)  —  then  Trilo- 
bites,  Eurypterids,  and  Lim- 


the  one, 
difieren- 


FlG.  546. 


Fig.  547. 


Figs. 


545-.^48.— Carboniferous   Lamellibranchs  (after  Meek);  545.  Solenomya  anodontoidee. 
546.  Aliorisma  ventricosa.    547.  AUorisma  pleuropistha.    548.  Astartella  Newberryi. 


uloids,  belong  to  the  Palfeo-carida.     That  these  were  all  derived  from 
the  Trilobite  is  shown  by  the  transition  forms  501  a  and  b,  which  must 


Fig.  649. 


Fig.  560. 


Pig.  552. 


Pig.  651. 


Figs.  549-552.— Carboniferous  Gasteropods  (after  Meek):  649.  Macrocheihis  Newberryi.    550. 
Pleurotomaria  Bcltnla.    561.  Euomphahis  subquadratus,    662.  Bellerophon  sublojvis  (after  Hall.) 

b 


Fig  ,5.53.  !■'  '«■  ^M. 

Figs.  553  554.— Carboniferous  Ooniatitek:   553.  CJonintites  Lyoni  (after  M. 'do :   a,  side  view; 

b,  end  view.    554.  Goniatites  crenistria  (European);  a,  side  view;  C,  end  Mew. 
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Fia.  557. 


Fig,  558. 


Fig.  559. 


Figs.  555-559.— Carboniferous  CnusTACEANs:  555.  EuproOps  Danse  (after  Meek  and  Worthen). 
556.  Phiilipsia  Lodiensis  (after  Meek).  557.  Acanthotelson  Stimpsoni  restored  (after  Packard). 
558.  Palaeocaras  typus  (after  Meek  and  Wortlien).  559.  Anthrapalgemon  gracilis  (after  Meek 
and  Worttien). 

be  compared  with  figures  of  Trilobites  and  Limulus  previously  given. 
As  already  seen  (p.  325),  the  same  view  is  confirmed  by  embryology. 


Fig.  560.— a,  Palfeoniscus  aculeatus  (after  Nieskowski)  :  a  Enrypterid  from  Upper  Silurian.    6,  Ne- 
olimulus  falcatus  (after  Woodward):  a  Limuloid" f rom  Upper  Silurian. 
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The  genesis  of  the  Neo-carida  we  do  not  know.  They  certainly  did  not 
come  from  tlie  Palseo-carida,  but  possibly  from  some  early  and  low  form 
of  Crustaceans  like  Hymenocarus  (Fig.  287,  p.  ;3()()). 

Insects  now,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  considerable  numbers  and 
variety.     As  might  be  expected,  these  are  associated  with  the  abundant 


Fig.  666. 


Figs  561-566 —CAnBONirKTu>r»  iNsErxH:  BGl.  a,  Eosrnrpius  carbnnariiia  (after  Week  and  Wor- 
then).  b.  Anthrolycosa  iiiiliqiia  (after  Becchcr).  508.  Blntta  Helvetica,  x  i,  restored  (after 
Heer).  56.3.  Miamia  Dana?  (after  Scuddcr).  584.  Eiiphoberiaurniii;orn  (after  Meek  and  Worthen). 
565.  Zylobins  eiffillariie  (after  Dawson),  a,  Anterior  portion  enlarged.  566.  Corydaloides  Scud- 
deri,  x  j  (after  Brogniart).  ■ 
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land  vegetation  of  the  Coal.  Many  of  the  principal  orders  are  here 
represented,  viz.,  Dragon-flies  (Xeuropters),  Figs.  563  and  566 ;  grass- 
hopjjers  and  cockroaches  (Orthopters),  Fig.  562;  spiders  and  scorpions 
(Arachnids),  Figs.  561  a  and  561  h;  and  centipeds  (Myriapods),  Figs. 
565  and  565  a.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  three  highest  or- 
ders, viz.,  the  butterflies  (Lepidopters),  the  social  insects,  such  as  bees, 
ants,  etc.  (Hymenopters),  and  the  flies  (Dipters),  are  still  wanting. 
Tliese  are  not  only  the  highest  but  also  the  flower-loving,  honey-suck- 
ing orders.  True  flowering  plants  (Angiosperms)  did  not  yet  exist. 
Beauty  and  fragrance  and  sweetness  were  not  yet  characteristic  of  the 
reproduction  of  plants. 

Eecently  immense  numbers  of  Carboniferous  insects  have  been 
found  at  Commentry  and  described  by  Brogniart.  Among  these  are  the 
largest  insects  known.  One — a  phasma  (Fig.  566) — was  about  a  foot 
long  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  inches  across  the  extended  wings. 
As  already  said  (p.  334),  all  the  Palseozoic  hexapod  insects  belong  to 
one  order — the  Palceo-dictyoptera  of  Scudder — a  generalized  type,  con- 
necting the  three  lower  orders — Neuropters,  Orthopters,  and  Hemipters 
— of  existing  insects ;  some  approaching  one  and  some  another  of  these 
now  widely  separated  orders. 

Vertebrates  (Pishes). — The  great  Ganoids  and  Placoids  continue  in 
undiminished  or  even  increased  numbers,  size,  and  variety.     They  are 


Fig.  507. 
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Pig.  B69. 


Fig.  570. 
Figs    567-570.-CARBONiFi;Rotr3  Fishes— Pteoi*  .■  567.  Edestes  minor  (after  Newberry).     568. 
Pleuracanthus— a  Eay  (after  Nicholsonl.    569.  Gyracanthus  (after  Nicholson).    570.  Ctenacan- 
tlius  (after  Nicholson). 
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Fig.  578. 


Fig.  575. 


fiG?.  .571-576. -CARBONiPEnoTTB  Twmss—Placolds :  571.  Cochliodna  contortua.  572.  Petolodns 
destrucior  (after  Newberry).  573.  Cladodue  spmosuB  (after  Newberry).  574.  Orodue  luarami- 
lare  (after  Newberry). — Ganoids:  575.  Amblypterus  macropterus.  576.  Tooth  of  Holoptychius 
Hibberti,  natural  size. 

still  the  rulers  of  the  seas.  Of  Placoids,  one  has  been  found  with  dorsal 
spine  eighteen  inches  long,  another  with  spine  three  inches  broad  and 
nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  although  much  of  the  point  is  broken  off. 
Their  teeth,  too,  are  beginning  to  assume  more  of  the  character  of  true 
shark's-teeth.  They  are  no  longer  wholly  Cvstracionts  (Fig.  571),  but 
also  now  Hybodonts,  having  teeth  somewhat  like  modern  sharks,  but 
rounded  on  the  edges  (Figs.  573  and  574).  Among  (riiiioids,  the 
well-protected  but  sluggishly-moving  PUn-ddcniis  have  passed  away, 
but  the  Sauroids  continue  in  increased  numbers  and  size.  Bony,  en- 
ameled scales  of  the  Megalichthys  and  Holoptychius  are  found,  two  to 
three  inches  across;  and  jaws  of  the  Holoptychius,  a  foot  or  more 
long,  armed  with  Saurian  teeth,  two  inches  in  length  (Fig.  576).    Also, 
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as  we  approacli  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  Eeptiles,  some  of  these 
Sauroid  fishes  seem  to  become  still  more  reptilian  in  character,  while 
others  become  more  Jish-iike. 

Eeptiles — Amphibians. — The  first  known  a^Dpearance  of  the  class  of 
Reptiles  on  the  earth  was  in  this  age  :  not  yet,  however,  in  as  great 
numbers  or  size,  or  as  high  in  the  scale  of  organization,  as  in  the  next 
age.     The  reign  of  Eeptiles  had  not  yet  commenced. 

The  class  of  Eeptiles  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  viz.,  True 
Eeptiles  and  Amphibians.  The  Amphibians  differ  so  greatly  from 
other  Eeptiles  that  they  are  now  usually  made  a  distinct  class,  inter- 
mediate between  Fishes  and  True  Eeptiles.  Of  these  two  sub-classes 
only  the  Ainjjhibians  are  certainly  known  to  have  been  rejjresented  in 
the  Carboniferous.  Again,  Amphibians  are  subdivided  into  four  or- 
ders, viz. :  1.  Tailless  Amphibians  (Atioura),  such  as  frogs,  toads,  etc.; 

3.  Tailed  Amphibians  ( Urodela),  such  as  tritons,  salamanders,  sirens, 
etc. ;  3.  The  rare  snake-like  forms  ( Oj}hio7norj)ha  or  Gymnophiona) ;  and 

4.  Labyrinthodonts.  Of  these,  only  the  Labyrinthodonts  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Carboniferous.  The  other  three  orders  still  exist,  but 
the  last  has  been  long  extinct.  The  Labyrinthodonts  were  very  large, 
often  gigantic  reptiles.  They  were  most  of  them  salamandriform,  with 
long  tail,  weak  limbs,  and  sluggish  movement.  Some  were  pisciform, 
and  had  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

We  can  only  briefly  describe  a  few  representatives  of  the  class,  and 
draw  some  conclusions. 

1.  Keptilian  Footprints. — In  the  sub-Carboniferous  of  Pennsylvania, 
near  Pottsville,  have  been  found  trades  of  a  four-footed,  crawling  ani- 
mal {Sauropus  primmvus),  having  thick,  fleshy  feet  about  four  inches 
long,  and  making  a  stride  of  about  thirteen  inches.    The  impression  of 


FiQ.  577.— Fossil  Eain-prints  of  the  Coal  Period. 


a  dragging  tail  is  also  visible.     The  surface  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
tracks  are  found  is  marked  with  distinct  ripple-bars  and  rain-prints. 
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"  We  thus  learn,"  says  Dana,  "  that  there  existed  in  the  region  about 
Pottsville,  at  that  time,  a  mud-flat  on  the  border  of  a  body  of  water ; 
that  the  flat  was  swept  by  waveluts,  leaving  ripple-marks ;  that  the  rip- 
ples were  still  fresh  when  a  large  amphibian  walked  across  the  place ; 
that  a  brief  show- 
er of  rain  follow- 
ed, dotting  with 
its  drops  the  half- 
dried  mud  ;  that 
the  waters  again 
flowed  over  the 
flat,  making  new 
deposits  of  detri- 
tus, and  so  buried 
the  records."  This 
is  the  earliest 
known  land-ver- 
telrate. 

Similar  tracks 
have  also  been 
found  in  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  slab 
affected  with  sun- 
cracJcs  (Fig.  578)- 
The  reptile  had 
evidently  walked 
on  the  cracked 
and  half  -  dried 
mud  at  low  tide. 
Tracks  have  also 
been  found  in  the 
Coal-measures  of 
Illinois,    Indiana, 

Kansas,  and  Xova  Scotia,  and  in  the  latter  region  beautiful  specimens 
of  rain-prints  (Fig.  577). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reptiles  making  the  tracks  men- 
tioned above  were  Labjirinthodouts. 

2.  Dendrerpeton. — In  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
found  quite  a  number  of  small  reptiles,  belonging  to  several  genera. 
Among  these  one  is  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is  called  the  Den- 
drerpeton— tree-reptile  (Fig.  570),  because  it  was  found  by  Dawson  and 
Lyell  in  sand-stone,  filling  the  hollow  stump  of  a  Sigillaria  (Fig.  580), 
26 


Fig.  578.- 


-Slab  of  SandPtono  with  Reptilinn  Footprints,  from  Coal-meas- 
ures of  Pennsylvania;  x  ^. 
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along  with  another  small  species  of  reptile,  a  number  of  land-shells — 
pupa,  etc.  (Fig.  539,  p.  394),  and  a  myriapod  (Fig.  565,  p.  397).  The 
Sigillaria  possessed  a  thick,  strong  bark,  which  was  more  resistant  of  de- 
composition than  the  cellular  interior.  Stumps  of  these  trees  are  often 
found,  consisting  only  of  coaly  bark  filled  with  sandstone,  evidently  de- 


FlG.  579. — Jaw  of  Dendrerpeton  Acadeannm,  and  Section  of 
Tooth,  enlarged  (after  Dawson). 


Fig.  580.— Section  of  Hollow  Sigil- 
laria Stump,  filled  with  Sand- 
stone rafter  Dawson). 


posited  within  the  hollow.  These  sands  are  rich  repositories  of  organic 
remains.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Dendrerpeton  was  preserved.  A  dead  Sigillaria  tree,  rotted  to  the  base 
and  only  its  hollow  stump  remaining,  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  coal 
-swamp  ;  river-floods  filled  the  stump  with  sand ;  in  the  stump  lived  and 
perished  a  Dendrerpeton  ;  or  else,  more  probably,  the  dead  body  of  the 
reptile,  together  with  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  was  fioated  into 
the  hollow  stump  and  buried  there.  This  reptile  was  probably  a  Labyrin- 
thodont,  but  with  strong  alliances  with  true  reptiles,  especially  Lacertians. 
3.  Archegosaurus  [Primordial  Saurian). — In  the  Bavarian  Coal- 
measures  has  been  found  the  almost  perfect  skeleton  of  a  reptile,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
characters  of  AmpMpiaiis  with  those  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  Labyrinthodont  Amphibian,  with  general  form  and  struct- 
ure adapted  for  a  purely  aquatic  life.  It  had,  certainly  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  life,  probably  throughout  life,  both  gills  and  lungs,  and 
therefore,  like  all  the  Amphibians  of  the  present  day  at  this  stage,  or 
like  Perennibranchiate  Amphibians  throughout  life,  breathed  both  air 
and  water.  The  locomotive  organs  were  paddles,  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, not  for  walking.  The  body  was  covered  with  imbricated  ganoid 
scales  (Fig.  581,  A),  and  the  head  with  ganoid ^^laies.     The  structure 


Fig.  581. — Archcgosaurus. 

of  the  teeth  (B)  was  also  ganoid.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrifi  were 
not  ossified  nor  even  cartilaginous,  but  retained  the  early  embryonic, 
fibrous  condition  of  a  notochord,     It  was  apparently  a  connecting  link 
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between  the  lowest  Perennibranchiate  Amphibians  and  the  Sanroid 
Fishes  (Owen),  with,  perhaps,  some  alliances  with  the  marine  Saurians 
which  afterward  ajiju'arrd.  It  -H'as  so  distinct  from  other  Laljyrintho- 
donts  that  Prof.  Owen  puts  it  in  a  distinct  order  which  he  calls  Chaio- 
ccphiihi.  The  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  given  above  (Fig.  5S1)  with 
the  limbs  ( C  and  D)  and  jaw  {E)  of  a  Proteus — a  perennibranchiate 
amphibian — for  comparison. 


4.  EosauTUS. — In  the  Coal-measures  of  N( 


Scotia,  in  1801,  Prof. 


Fig.  582. — Two  Vertcbne  of  Eosaurus  Acadianus  (after  Marsh). 


Marsh  found  the  vertebrfe  of  what  he  thinks,  with  some  reason,  was  a 

marine  Saurian ;  an 

order  which  is  large- 
ly developed  in  the 

Mesozoic.       But   as 

only  the  bodies  of  a 

few   vertebrae    have 

been  found,  and  as 

the  bi-concavity   of 

these    is    the   chief 

evidence  of  marine 

Saurian  affinity  and 

as  bi-concavity  also 

exists  among  Laby- 

rinthodonts,  Huxley 

believes  this  was  also 

a  Labyrinthodont.     There  is,  therefore,  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  true 

aflBnity  of  this  animal.     The  size  of  some  of  the  vertebrae  was  two  and 

a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  indi- 
cating a  reptile 
of  gigantic  di- 
mensions. 

Many  other 
genera  have  been 
described  by  au- 
thors both  in 
Europe  and 

America.  Among 
these,  Baplietes, 
lianiceps,  Ilyler- 
peton,  llylono- 
mus,    and    Am- 

phibamus  from  America,  and  Anthracosaurus,  Ophider]M'tiiii,  ami  Apa- 

teon  from  Europe,  are  best  known.     The  Baphetes  and  the  Anthra- 

cosaurus  attained  gigantic  size. 


Fig.  5&3.— Ptyonius  (after  Cope). 
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Very  recently  a  large  number  (thirty-four  species  referable  to  seyen- 
teen  genera)  of  small  Amphibians  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
Ohio  Surrey,  and  described  by  Cope.  These  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Laby- 
rinthodonts  {Stcgocefihali,  Cope).  Some  of  them  have  the  usual  broad 
heads  of  Amphibians,  but  a  large  number  are  remarkable  for  their 
long,  limbless,  snake-like  forms  and  pointed  heads.  These  are  evidently 
among  the  lowest  form  of  Amphibians,  and  have  strong  affinities  also 
with  Ganoid  fishes.  Figs.  683  and  584  represent  two  of  the  Ohio  Am- 
phibians. 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Earliest  Reptiles. — With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Eosaurus,  all  the  reptiles  of  the  Carboniferous 
were  Labyrinthodonts.  They  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary labyrinthine  structure  of  their  teeth,  produced  by  the  intricate 
infolding  of  the  surface  and  of  the  cavity.  The  same  structure  is  ob- 
served in  Ganoid  teeth,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  The  simple  infold- 
ings  of  Ganoids  (Fig.  449,  p. 
343)  become  intricate  in  Laby- 
rinthodonts (Fig.  585). 

The  Labyrinthodonts  were 


Fig.  6S4.— Tuditiinua  radiatus,  x  i  (after  Cope).       Fig.  585.— Section  of  Tooth  of  a  Labyrinthodont 


probably  the  most  complete  example  of  a  connecting  type  which  has 
yet  been  discovered.  First,  they  were  true  Amphibians  in  the  strictest 
sense,  having  all  of  them  in  the  early  stages  of  their  life — some  through- 
out life — both  lungs  and  gills,  and  thus  connecting  water-breathers 
with  air-breathers.  Again,  they  were  very  different  from  the  slimy- 
skinned  Amphibians  of  the  present  day,  in  being  covered,  at  least 
partly,  with  bony  plates  or  scales  over  the  body,  and  with  closely-fitting 
bony  plates  over  the  head.  Again,  they  differed  wholly  from  the  pres- 
ent Amphibians  in  having  jaws  thoroughly  armed  with  very  large  and 
powerful  teeth,  the  structure  of  which  is  labyrinthine.  All  of  these 
characters  connected  them  with  Sauroid  fishes  which  preceded  them, 
and  the  great  Saurian  reptiles  which  succeeded  them.  Finally,  they 
seemed  to  possess  also  characters  connecting  them  with  several  orders 
of  subsequently-existing  reptiles.     In  the  Labyrinthodonts  and  Sauroid 
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fishes  we  can  almost  find  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  great 
branches,  Eeptile  and  Fisli,  of  the  vertebrate  stem;  and  in  the  former 
the  commencing  differentiation  of  the  several  orders  of  Reptiles.  All 
the  earliest  amphibians  had  persistent  notochord  (Cope). 

Some  General  Ohservations  on  the  ]]liole  Palceozoic. 

We  have  defined  geology  as  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
earth.  Evohitioii,  therefore,  is  the  central  idea  of  geology.  It  is  this 
idea  alone  which  makes  geology  a  distinct  science.  This  is  the  cohe- 
sive principle  which  unites  and  gives  significance  to  all  the  scattered 
facts  of  geology ;  which  cements  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  inco- 
herent pile  of  rubbish  into  a  solid  and  symmetrical  edifice.  It  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  eventful  Palseo- 
zoic  era  we  should  glance  backward  and  briefly  recapitulate  the  evi- 
dences of  progressive  change  (evolution),  physical,  chemical,  and  vital. 

Physical  Changes. — The  Palaeozoic  era  opened  on  this  continent 
with  a  V-shaped  mass  of  land — the  Laurentian  area — to  the  north  ;  also, 
a  land-mass  of  Laurentian  rocks,  of  unknown  shape  and  extent,  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  probably  some  islands  and  masses  of  larger  extent 
in  the  Basin  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  This  condition  of  things  is 
represented  on  the  map  on  page  293.  Throughout  the  Palasozoic  era 
there  was  an  accretion  of  land  to  this  nucleus  by  upheaval  of  con- 
tiguous sea-bottoms;  a  development  of  the  continent  «OM//(war(i  (and 
perhaps  northward)  from  the  northern  area,  and  both  eastward  and 
westward  from  the  eastern  border  area,  until  at  the  end  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  included  certainly  all  the  Lau- 
rentian, Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  areas  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  291,  and  probably  also  some  oa  the  eastern  border  of  the  eastern 
Archffian  area,  which  was  subsequently  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  there- 
fore now  concealed  by  more  recent  deposits.  The  loss  of  Palaeozoic 
land  on  the  eaatern  border  probably  took  place  during  the  Appalachian 
revolution.  In  the  Rocky  ilountain  region  the  de\elopmeut  was  prob- 
ably less  steady.  Unconformity  of  Carboniferous  on  Silurian  strata 
shows  extensive  land-areas  there  during  Devonian  times.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  'the  continent  was  already  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Palajozoic,  and  the  process  of  development  went  on  during  that  era,  so 
that  at  the  end  the  outlines  of  the  continent  were  already  unmistak- 
able.    We  shall  trace  the  further  development  hereafter. 

Chemical  Changes. — Progressive  changes  in  chemical  conditions  are 
no  less  evident.  At  first — i.  e.,  before  the  Archaean  era — before  the  ex- 
istence of  life  on  the  earth — the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  Hunt  (Essays, 
p.  40  et  seq.),  was  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  representing  all  the  atr- 
bon  and  carbonates  in  the  world ;  with  sulphuric  acid  representing  all 
the  sulphur  and  suljjhates  ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  representing  all  the 
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chlorides ;  and  with  aqueous  vapor  representing  all  the  luater  on  the 
earth.  Of  course,  such  a  condition  rendered  life  impossible.  Prom 
this  primeval  atmosphere,  by  cooling,  the  strong  acids  were  first  pre- 
cij)itated  with  the  water ;  and  afterward  more  slowly  the  cajrbonic  acid, 
by  the  action  of  this  acid  upon  the  primeval  silicates,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonates,  especially  limestone.  All  limestones,  therefore,  rep- 
resent so  much  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air.  This  with- 
drawal proceeded  through  the  whole  Archsean,  Silurian,  and  Devonian. 
During  the  Carboniferous,  the  purification  of  the  air  was  accelerated 
by  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  its  preservation  as  coal,  as  already  ex- 
plained, pages  356  and  382.  In  this  method  of  withdrawal  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  returned,  and  the  air  becomes  more  oxygenated. 
Progressive  Change  in  Organisms.  —  Corresponding  with  these 
changes,  physical  and  chemical,  it  is  natural  to  expect  changes  in  spe- 
cies, genera,  families,  etc.,  of  organisms :  and  such  we  find.  The  law 
of  continuance  or  geological  range  of  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  is 
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Fig.  580.— Diagram  illustrating  Distribution  of  Families,  etc.,  in  Time. 

very  similar  to  that  of  extent  or  geograpliical  range  of  the  same  groups ; 
i.  e.,  the  laws  of  distribution  in  time  are  similar  to  those  of  distribution 
in  spare.  The  period  of  continuance  (range  in  time)  of  species  is,  of 
course,  less  than  that  of  genera  (because  the  genus  is  continued  in  other 
species  of  same  the  genus),  and  that  of  genera  less  than  that  of  fami- 
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lies,  etc.  According  to  Prof.  Ilall,  tliere  have  been  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  ages  alone  at  least  thirty  ahiiunt  complete  chmujes  of  xjjerics. 
The  cliangos  of  genera  are,  of  course,  much  less  numerous,  and  those 
of  families  still  less  than  those  of  genera.  These  general  laws  may  be 
illustrated  by  any  Palajozoic  order ;  but  I  select  the  order  of  Trilobites, 
because  they  are  very  numerous,  very  diversified,  and  v^ell  studied,  and 
because  they  cuinc  in  with  the  Palaeozoic,  continued  throughout  the 
whole  era,  and  then  passed  away  forever. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  58G)  illustrates  these  laws  in  the  order  of  Trilo- 
bites. It  is  seen  that  this  order  continues  through  the  whole  era, 
commencing  in  small  numbers,  reaching  its  highest  development  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  and  declining  to  the  end.  But  the  families  are 
changed  several  times.  Six  groups  are  given,  to  show  how  they  come 
and  go  successively.  If  we  should  attempt  the  distribution  of  genera, 
the  changes  would  be  much  more  numerous,  and  of  species  still  more  so. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  a 
very  general  way  liow  the  distribution  of  species  of  C'alymene  and 
Acidaspis  might  be  represented. 

General  Comparison  of  the  Fauna  of  Paleozoic  with  that  of  Neozoic 
Times. — The  changes  above  explained  were  gradual ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  PalEeozoic  there  occurred  a  more  rapid  and  revolutionary  change, 
and  the  greatest  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  As  human  history  is  primarily  divided  into  Ancient  and 
Modern,  so  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  may  be  properly  divided  into 
PalcBOzoic  and  Xeozoic  times.  \\q  wish  to  contrast  broadly  the  fauna 
of  these  two  great  divisions  of  time.  In  the  diagram  on  next  page, 
the  vertical  line  represents  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the 
new  time-world.  In  this  country  it  is  appropriately  called  the  Appa- 
lachian revolution.  On  the  left  is  the  Palaeozoic,  on  the  right  the 
Xeozoic.  AVlien  families  or  orders  of  animals  are  placed  on  one  or  the 
other  side  without  mark,  it  means  that  they  are  the  oily  l-ind  of  the 
contrasted  families  found  on  that  side,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  orders  or 
families  so  placed  are  marked  with  the  sign  -\-,  it  means  that  they  are 
the  predoininnnt  kinds.  For  example,  among  Cephalopods,  the  Tetra- 
branchs,  or  shelled  family,  are  the  only  kinds  found  in  the  Palfeozoie; 
in  the  Xeozoic,  both  families  exist,  but  the  Dibranchs  or  naked  ones 
vastly  predominate. 

Goicral  Picture  of  Palceozoic  Times. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  group  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  in  a  very  brief  outline-jiicture  of  Palaeozoic  timi-s.  A\'e  must 
imagine,  then,  wide  seas  and  loto  contint'uts  of  ■■oix/U  extent ;  a  hot, 
moist,  still  air,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  stifling  and  unsuiteil  for  the 
life  of  warm-blooded  animals.     If  an  observer  had  walked  along  those 
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early  beaches  he  would  have  found  cast  up,  in  great  numbers,  the  shells 
of  Brachiopods ;  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  hiding  away  among  their 
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hollows,  instead  of  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes  and  crabs,  he  would  have 
found  crinoids  and  trilobites.  In  the  open  sea  he  would  have  found  as 
rulers,  instead  of  whales  and  sharks  and  teleosts  and  cuttle-fisli,  huge 
cuirassed  Sauroids  and  the  straight-chambered  Orthoceras.  Turning 
to  the  land,  he  would  have  seen  at  first  only  desolation ;  for  there  were 
almost  no  land-plants  until  the  Devonian,  and  almost  no  land-animals 
until  the  Coal.  During  the  Coal  there  were  extensive  marshes,  over- 
grown with  great  trees  of  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites, 
with  dense  underbrush  of  Ferns,  inhabited  by  insects  and  amphibians ; 
no  umbrageous  trees,  no  fragrant  flowers  or  luscious  fruits,  no  birds,  no 
mammals.  These  "  dim,  watery  woodlands  "  are  flowerless,  fruitless, 
songless,  voiceless,  except  the  occasional  chirp  of  the  grasshopper.  If 
the  observer  were  a  naturalist,  he  would  notice,  also,  the  complete  absence 
of  modern  types  of  plants  and  animals — it  would  be  like  another  world. 
This  long  dynasty  was  overthrown,  this  reign  of  Fishes  and  Amphib- 
ians ended,  the  physical  conditions  described  above  wore  changed,  and 
the  whole  fauna  and  fiora  destroyed  or  transmuted  by  the  Appalachian 
revolution.  At  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  the  sediments  which  had  been 
so  long  accumulating  in  the  Appalachian  region  at  last  yielded  to  the 
slowly-increasing  horizontal  pressure,  and  were  mashed  and  folded  and 
thickened  up  into  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  the  rocks  metamorphosed. 
In  America,  this  chain  is  the  monument  of  the  greatest  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  earth's  history.  At  the  same  time  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  West  also.  The  Utah  basin  region  was  up- 
heaved to  form  land,  the  Xevada  basin  region  sank  and  became  sea- 
bottom,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  was  transferred  eastward  to  the  117th 
meridian  about  Battle  Jloiintain.  In  other  words,  the  Basin  region 
Pala30zoic  continent  was  transferred  eastward  its  own  breadth  to  form 
the  Basin  region  Mesozoic  continent  (King).  Similar  and  very  exten- 
sive changes  in  physical  geography  must  have  taken  place  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  otherwise  we  can  not  account  for  the  enormous 
changes  in  physical  conditions  and  fauna  and  flora.  JIany  of  these  have 
been  traced,  but  wo  can  not  yet  trace  them  as  clearly  as  in  America. 

Transition  from  the  PdUrozoic  to  ilie  ilesozoic — rcrinian  Period. 

The  Permian  a  Transition  Period. — The  Paleozoic  era  was  closed 
and  the  Mesozoic  inaugurated  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  All  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  history  are  periods  of  oscillations.  Such 
oscillations  produce  unconformity.  They  also  produce  changes  of  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.  A\'e  find,  therefore,  that  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  are  universally,  or  nearly  universally,*  unconl'iirmable 

*  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  there  soemg  to  bo  complete  conformity  in  some 
places.     (King,  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  i,  p.  266.) 
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on  the  Carboniferous ;  and,  corresponding  with  this  unconformity, 
there  is  a  wonderful  change  in  fauna  and  flora— a  change  the  greatness 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  contrast  on  the  preceding 
page.  Now,  the  older  geologists  regarded  this  change  as  one  of  instan- 
taneous destruction  and  recreation,  because  they  took  no  account  of  a 
lost  interval.  But  we  have  already  shown  (pp.  181,  295)  that  in  all 
cases  of  unconformity  there  is  such  a  lost  interval,  which  in  some  cases 
is  very  large.  In  order  to  account  for  the  very  great  change  in  the 
organic  world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  periods  represented 
by  general  unconformity  are  critical  periods  in  the  earth's  history — 
periods  of  rapid  change  in  physical  geography,  climate,  and  therefore 
of  rapid  change  in  fauna  and  flora,  by  the  passing  out  of  old  types  and 
the  differentiation  of  new  types.  Unfortunately,  in  the  earth's  history 
as  in  human  history,  it  is  exactly  these  critical  periods — these  periods  of 
change  and  revolution — the  record  of  which  is  apt  to  be  lost.  In  both 
histories,  too,  this  is  truer  the  farther  back  we  go.  Of  the  long  inter- 
val between  the  Archaean  and  Palseozoic,  not  a  leaf  of  record  has  yet 
been  recovered  with  any  certainty ;  but  of  the  interval  now  under  dis- 
cussion many  leaves  of  record  have  been  recovered.  These  have  been 
bound  together  in  a  separate  volume  or  chapter  and  called  the  Permian. 
I  shall  regard  the  Permian,  therefore,  as  essentially  a  transition  period ; 
its  rocks  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  commotion ;  its  fossil 
types  are  in  a  state  of  change,  though  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Palae- 
ozoic. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  anticipated  that  the  uncon- 
formity of  the  ilesozoic  on  the  Palaeozoic  sometimes  takes  place  be- 
tween the  lowest  Mesozoic  and  the  Permian,  and  sometimes  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Coal.  The  Permian,  therefore,  is  sometimes  con- 
formable with  the  Coal,  as,  e.  g.,  in  this  country,  sometimes  conform- 
able with  the  Triassic,  as  in  England.  It  thus  allies  itself  stratigraphi- 
cally  sometimes  with  the  Palaeozoic,  sometimes  with  the  Mesozoic. 
Paleontologically  it  is  always  more  allied  to  the  Palaeozoic.  The  Eng- 
lish section,  and  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  it,  admirably  illus- 
trate this  point.     Fig.  587  is  an  ideal  section  through  the  Devonian, 

the  Coal  and  Tri- 
assic (Lower  Meso- 
zoic) of  England. 
Lying  unconforma- 
bly  on  the  eroded 
surface  of  the  Coal, 
I,  there  is  seen  a  continuous  and  perfectly  conformable  series  of  strata, 
a.  This  series,  moreover,  is  lithologically  characterized  throughout, 
especially  the  lower  part,  by  frequent  alternations  of  Eed  sandstones, 
and  therefore  has  been  called  JSfew  Red  sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from 


Fig.  587. -(After  Lyell.) 
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the  Devonian,  which  is  often  called  Old  Red  sandstone.  It  is  further 
distinguished  throughout,  especially  the  upper  part,  by  variegated  shales, 
and  therefore  called  altogether  Polkilitic  group.  It  is  also  distin- 
guished throughout  by  the  presence  of  salt,  and  therefore  called  the 
Salifcroiis  group.  Here,  then,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  for  re- 
garding the  whole  as  one  group,  distinctly  separated  by  unconformity 
from  the  underlying  Coal.  The  upper  part  of  this  continuous  series 
contained  undoubted  Jlesozoic  fossils.  The  line  of  unconformity  was, 
therefore,  naturally  believed  to  be  the  line  between  Palseozoic  and  Meso- 
zoic.  Unfortunately,  the  lower  portion  is  very  barren  of  fossils,  and 
this  means  of  correcting  the  stratigraphic  conclusion  was  at  first  nearly 
wanting.  When  fossils  were  discovered  in  sufficient  numbers,  how- 
ever, they  showed  a  greater  alliance  with  the  unconformable  Coal  below 
than  with  the  conformable  strata  above.  Thus,  if  we  make  the  division 
between  Palseozoic  and  Mesozoic  on  stratigraphical  grounds,  we  would 
find  it  between  the  Coal  and  the  overlying  strata ;  while,  if  we  make  it 
on  paleontological  grounds,  we  would  have  to  draw  the  line  through 
the  midst  of  the  conformable  strata,  a,  giving  one  half  to  the  Palaeozoic 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Mesozoic.  The  lower  Palasozoic  half  is  called 
the  Permian* 

As  a  broad  general  fact,  therefore,  the  great  commotion  which  is 
called  the  Appalachian  revolution  took  place,  or  commenced  to  take 
place,  at  the  end  of  the  Coal  period.  But  the  fauna  and  flora  were  not 
immediately  extermi- 
nated, but  struggled  on, 
maintaining,  as  it  were, 
a  painful  existence  un- 
der changed  conditions, 
themselves  meanwhile 
changing,  until  comjjlete 
and  permanent  harmony 

was   re-established  with         "'^JKiffiSli!!^^^^''''^  ^     ^"^Pllfc  Ti^b89. 
the  opening  of  the  Mes- 
ozoic.    If  we  may  use  an  F'g-  588.  fio.  591. 

illnQf.-of;,^.i  fVin  Avvinlo  FiGS.  588-592.— AMERICAN  Pekmtan  FosBiis  (after  Mpok):  688. 
lliusuiaiion,  une  .appaia-  Eumicrotis  Hawni.    SWI.   Mviilina  Permiana.     590.  Bake- 

chian  revolution  was  the  "fllia  parva.    591.  Pleurophoms  subcuneatuB.    693.  A  Gas- 

teropod. 

death-sentence  of  Pahi'- 

ozoic  types,  but  the  sentence  was  not  instantly  executed.  This  transi- 
tion period,  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  Paleozoic  types, 
is  the  Permian. 

It  is  well  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  great  change  of 

*  In  Germany  it  is  closely  allied  stratigraphioally  with  the  Triassic,  and  therefore  by 
many  put  in  the  Mesozoic,  and  called  Dyass. 
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Fig.  597. 

Figs.  593-597.— Eueopeah  Permian  Fossils  :  Plants— 59i.  Walchia  piniformis  (Permian  of  Europe). 
.594.  Ginkophylluni.  Fishe.^—59o.  Platysoinus  gibbosus  {Permian  of  Europe).  59(j.  itestoration 
of  Palseoniscas.    Beptile — 597.  Limuerpcton  laticeps,  natural  eize  (after  Fritsch). 

organisms,  the  greatest  in  tlie  whole  history  of  the  earth,  taking  place 
m  the  midst  of  conformable  strata  (Fig.  587,  a).  Evidently  the  change 
must  have  been  comparatively  rapid. 
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We  have  given  the  history  of  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
English  section  (Fig.  587),  because  it  is  a  type  of  many  discussions  and 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  will  still  occur  in  geological  opinion. 

Area  in  the  United  States. — The  Permian  has  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  in  Kansas,  bordering  on,  and  conformable  with,  the  coal 
of  that  region  (map,  p.  :287) ;  also  in  New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas, 
and  probably  also  overlying  the  coal  of  Illinois  (Cope).  It  gradates  so 
completely  into  the  upper  Coal-measures  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  them  in  the  map.  Until  recently  nothing  of  interest 
has  been  found  in  the  American  Permian,  except  a  few  shells  (Figs. 
58S-59"2),  but  now  a  considerable  number  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and 
reptiles  are  known. 

An  elementary  treatise  like  this  must  dwell  mainly  on  culminating 
periods,  and  their  characteristic  forms ;  and  yet  to  the  philosophic  stu- 
dent it  is  the  transitional  forms  and  periods  which  are  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  Permian  is  pre-eminently  such  a  transitional  period,  and 
contains  many  transitional  forms.  In  it  we  have  a  passing  away  of 
Palaeozoic  types,  a  coming  in  of  jMesozoic  types,  and  a  coexistence  of 
the  two  side  by  side.  The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, was  not  sudden  and  by  exterminations  and  recreations,  but  gradu- 
ally by  extinction  of  some  old  forms  and  modification  of  others  into 
new  forms  ;  and  all  the  new  forrns  tvere  thus  derived. 

The  main  features  of  the  Permian  life,  therefore,  were :  1.  A  lin- 
gering of  coal  types  of  plants,  such  as  the  Lepidodendrids  and  Cala- 
mites,  and  many  genera  of  Ferns,  but  extinction  of  Sigillarids  and 
increase  and  advance  of  Conifers  to  more  varied  and  modern  forms, 
such  as  Walchia,  Ginkophyllum,  etc.  (Figs.  593,  59-i).  3.  A  lingering 
of  Orthoceratites,  square-shouldered  Brachiopods,  such  as  Productus 
and  Spirifer,  and  perhaps  of  Goniatites,  but  complete  extinction  of 
Trilobites  and  Eurypterids.  3.  A  continuance  of  Ganoids,  but  under 
more  modern  forms  (Figs.  595,  596).  4.  Amphibians  continue  in  the 
form  of  Labyrinthodonts  (Stegocephali  of  Cope),  of  which  some  are 
very  modern  in  form  (Fig.  597),  but  true  reptilen  are  introduced  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  first  reptiles,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
are  wonderfully  generalized  in  structure.  They  connect,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  Amphibians,  from  which  they  were  derived,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  lowest  ilammals,  to  which  they  gave  origin.  On  account  of 
this  connection  with  Mammals,  Cope  has  called  them  TheroiiiorpM 
(beast-like).  Thus,  then,  we  have,  at  this  time,  Stegocephali,  connect- 
ing Ganoid  fish  with  reptiles,  and  Theromorphs,  connecting  Amphib- 
ians with  Mammals.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule : 

_,               ,  (  Monotreme  Mammals. 

Theromorphs Kcptiles. 

_,^            ,    ,.  i  Amphibians. 

Stegocephali J  pj^jj^^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MESOZOIC  ERA— AGE   OF  REPTILES. 

The  Palffiozoic  era,  we  have  seen,  was  very  long,  and  very  diversi- 
fied in  dominant  types,  of  botli  animals  and  plants.  It  was  during  this 
long  era  that  originated  nearly  all  the  great  branches,  and  even  sub- 
branches,  of  the  organic  kingdom.  We  have  during  this  era,  therefore, 
three  very  distinct  ages :  an  age  of  Invertebrates,  an  age  of  Fishes,  and 
an  age  of  Acrogens  and  Amphibians.  The  Mesozoic  was  far  less  long 
and  far  less  diversified  in  dominant  types.  It  consists  of  only  one  age, 
viz.,  the  age  of  Eeptiles.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  before  or 
since,  did  this  class  reach  so  high  a  point  in  numbers,  variety  of  form, 
size,  or  elevation  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

General  Characteristics. — The  general  characteristics  of  the  Meso- 
zoic era  are  the  culmination  of  the  class  of  Re2Jtiles  among  animals,  and 
of  Cycads  among  plants,  and  the  fast  aj)pearance  of  Teleosts  (common 
osseous  fishes).  Birds,  2Iammals  among  animals,  and  of  Palms  and 
Dicotyls  among  trees. 

Subdivisions. — The  Mesozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  periods,  viz. : 
1.  Triassic,  because  of  its  threefold  development  where  first  studied  in 
Germany ;  2.  Jurassic,  because  of  the  splendid  development  of  its 
strata  in  the  Jura  Mountains ;  3.  Cretaceous,  because  the  chalk  of  Eng- 
land and  France  belongs  to  this  period. 


Mesozoic  Era. 


'  3.  Cretaceous  period. 
2.  Jurassic  period. 
1.  Triassic  period. 


In  this  country  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  are  not  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rable as  they  are  in  Europe,  nor  as  they  are  from  the  Cretaceous.  They 
form,  in  fact,  one  series,  and  if  the  Mesozoic  had  been  studied  first  in 
this  country,  the  whole  would  probably  have  been  divided  into  only  two 
periods.  We  shall  therefore  speak  of  the  Mesozoic  of  this  country  as 
consisting  of  two  periods,  viz.,  the  Jura-Trias  and  the  Cretaceous.  On 
account  of  their  fuller  development  in  Europe,  it  will  be  best  to  speak, 
first,  of  the  Triassic  generally,  then  of  the  Jurassic  generally,  taking 
our  illustrations  mainly  from  European  sources,  and  then  of  the  Jura- 
Trias  in  America.  Also,  on  account  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Trias  in  remains,  we  will  dwell  much  less  on  this  period  than  on  the 
subsequent  Jurassic ;  for  in  this  latter  period  culminated  all  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  Reptilian  age. 
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Sectiok  1. — Triassic  Period. 

As  already  stated,  the  Triassic  strata  are  always  unconformable 
with  the  Coal,  and  the  period  opens  with  a  fauna  and  flora  wholly  and 
strikingly  different  from  the  preceding.  In  some  places,  however, 
there  is  found  an  intermediate  series,  the  Permian,  sometimes  con- 
formable with  the  Coal  and  unconformable  with  the  Trias,  sometimes 
conformable  with  the  Trias  and  unconformable  with  the  Coal.  Its  fauna 
and  flora  are  also  to  some  extent  intermediate,  though  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  those  of  the  Coal.    The  explanation  of  this  has  already  been  given. 

Subdiyisions. — The  subdivisions  of  the  Triassic  rocks  and  period  in 
several  countries  are  given  below  : 


German. 

Frbnoh. 

English. 

3.  Keuper. 

2.  Musehelkalk. 

1.  Bunter  Sandstein. 

Marne  iris^e. 
Musehelkalk. 
Grfes  bigarrd. 

Variegated  marl. 

Wanting. 

Upper  New  Red  sandstone. 

Figs.  508.  Fig.  600. 

Figs  598-000  — TniAssic  Conifehs  and  Oyoads  (after  Nicholsnni;   598.  Voltzia  lieteronhjlla, 
■    conifer.    599.  Pterophyllum  Jsegeri,  a  cycad.    600.  Podozamites  Emmonsi,  a  cycad. 
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The  flora  of  the  Trias  is  very  imperfectly  known.  We  find,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  great  coal-making  trees  of  the  Carboniferous — Sig- 
illarids,  Lepidodendrids,  and  Calamites  —  though 
Tree-ferns  still  continue  in  abundance,  but  of  differ- 
ent types  from  those  of  the  coal.  The  forest-trees 
seem  to  have  been  principally  Tree-ferns,  Cycads, 
and  Conifers,  although  the  last  two  did  not  reach 
their  highest  development  until  the  next  period. 
For  this  reason  we  will  put  off  the  fuller  discussion 
of  them  until  we  come  to  that  period. 

Animals. — Among  Echinoderms  we  find  no  longer 
any  Cystids  and  Blastoids ;  but  Orinids,  beautiful 
lily  Encrinites,  with  long  plumose  arms,  are  very 
abundant  (Pig.  601). 

Among  Brachiopods  the  familiar  square-shoul- 


FiG.  601.— Encrinus  liliformis. 


"Fig.  602. — Aspidura  loricata,  an  asteroid. 


dered  forms,  including  the  Spirifer  family,  the  Strophomena  family,  and 
the  Product  us  family,  are  almost  if  not  wholly  gone ;  only  a  few  Spiri- 
fers  remain.  Among  Cephalopods,  we  find  no  longer  Ortlioceratites 
or  Goniatites,  but  Geratites  (Fig.  609)  take  their  place,  and  Ammo- 
nites begin.  In  Ceratites,  the  suture  is  more  complex  than  in  Gonia- 
tites, but  not  so  complex  as  the  subsequent  Ammonites.  Among  Crus- 
taceans, we  find  no  longer  Trilobites  nor  huge  Eurypterids,  but  Mac- 
rourans,  which  began  in  the  Carboniferous,  are  now  more  abundant, 
and  of  more  modern  forms  (Fig.  610). 

Insects. — As  already  seen,  all  the  hexapod  insects  of  Palaeozoic  be- 
long to  one  family — the  Palseodictyoptera — but  this  was  a  generalized 
type  connecting  the  three  lower  existing  orders,  viz.,  Orthopters,  Neu- 
ropters,  and  Hemipters.  Kow,  with  the  opening  of  the  Trias,  we  have 
these  three  orders  distinctly  differentiated,  and  Coleopters  (beetles) 
added  (Fig.  611).     But  still  the  sucking  insects  are  wanting. 

Fishes. — Among  fishes,  still  we  find  no  Teleosts,  only  Ganoids  and 
Placoids ;  but  while  the  Ganoids  are  some  of  them  heterocercal  or  ver- 
tebrated-tailed  like  the  Palaeozoic  Ganoids,  some  are  only  slightly  ver- 
tebrated,  and  some  wholly  non-vertebrated-tailed,  or  homoceral.  The 
Ceratodus,  a  remarkable  genus  of  fishes,  one  species  of  which  still  lives 
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in  Australian  rivers   (Fig.  438,  p.  338),  is  traced  back  to  this  period. 
Being  known  in  a  fossil  state  only  by  the  curious  palatal  teeth  (Fig. 


Fig.  605. 


Pig.  607. 


Fig.  608. 


Figs.  603-608.— Lameliibranohb  (after  Nicholsonl:  603.  Daonella  Loramelli.  604.  Pecten  Valoni- 
ensis.  606.  Myophoria  lineata.  606.  Cardium  Ehaeticum.  007.  Avicula  contorta.  608.  Avicula 
socialis. 

6l"2),  it  has  heretofore  been  classed  with  Placoids.     The  Placoids  are 
partly  Cestracionts  (Fig.  613),  and  partly  Hyhodonts  (Fig.  614). 


Fig.  609. — Ceratites  nodosus. 


Fig.  611.— Glaphroptcra  pterophylli  (after  Heer). 


Reptiles. — The  reptiles  of  the  Triassic  are  imperfectly  known.  They 
belong  mainly  to  four  orders,  viz. :  1.  Tjthiivinlliodonts  ;  ^.  lUiijncnsaurs 
(beaked  Saurians) ;  3.  Anomodonts  (lawless-toothed);  and,  4.  Tlierio- 
donts  (beast- toothed).  The  last  two  are  sometimes  united  in  one  order 
— Theromorpha.  The  Labyrinthodonts  are  found  also  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  Permian ;  but  the  other  three  orders  are  characteristic  of 
the  Triassic  and  Permian,  and  therefore  of  peculiar  interest. 
27 
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Ldbyriniliodonts  have  already  been  described,  in  connection  witli 
the  Carboniferous  when  they  iirst  occur.     They  culminate,  however,  in 

size  and  in  com- 
plexity of  tooth- 
structure — if  not 
in  number  and 
variety  —  in  the 
Triassic,  and  then 
become  extinct. 
In  some  cases  they 
reached  gigantic 
proportions.  The 
head  of  the  Mas- 
todonsanrus  (Fig. 
615)     was     three 

Figs.  612-614.— Triassic  Fishes:  612.  a,  Dental  Plate  of  Ceratodus  ser-    ^^^^   -^Ong  and  tWO 
ratus;  6,  Dental  Plate  of  Ceratodus  altus,  Keuper  (after  Agassiz).    fppf     wirlp  TViP 

613.  AcroduB  minimuB.    614.  Hybodus  apicalis  (after  Agassiz).  »»iuc.         j.ijc 

tooth  of  the  typi- 
cal genus  Labyrinthodont  was  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base  (Fig.  617).  The  complex  labyrinthine 
structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  618.     Attention  was  first  drawn  to  these 


Fig.  61.3. 


Fig.  616. 

FiGB.  015,  616.— TR1A86IC  BsTTrLES—Latn/rintfwdonts:  615.  Mastodonaaurus  Joegeri.    616.  Trema- 

tosanrus  (after  Huxley). 
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animals  by  the  discovery  in  Triassic  strata  of  certain  tracks  nuule  by 
a  clumsy-footed  animal  (Pig.  G19),  which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a 
mammal  and  called  Cheirotherium  (hand-beast).  Its  true  nature  was 
made  known  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  called  it  Labyrinthodont. 

The  ^i/io/inii/iii/ls  (lawless-toothed) 
had  jaws  covered  with  horn,  like  tor- 
toises and  birds,  sometimes  toothless, 
as  in  Oudenodon  (Fig.  021),  and  some- 
times with  two  great  canines  only,  as 
in  Dicynodon  (Fig.  iy>M).  These  rep- 
tiles were  of  great  size.  The  head  of 
the  Dicynodon  tigriceps  was  twenty 
inches  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  JiJii/ ncostn/ r.vhad  strongly-hooked, 
horny  beaks,  like  that  of  a  parrot  (Fig. 
G2o  a).  The  curious  reptile  Spheno- 
don,  or  Hatteria,  of  Xew  Zealand  (Fig. 
G23  b),  is  the  nearest  living  ally. 


.  ^  .,  L  t 


Fig.  617. 


FiQ.  618. 


Figs.  617,  618. — Triassic  REpr-ii.-Ei^—Lf/f'>/r/iif//odo»ffi:  617.  Tooth  of  Labyrinthodon,  natural  size, 
ijiy.  St'iLinn  of  huiiiu  c'lilur^^L'd,  showing  structure. 

The  Thcriodontti  (beast-toothed)  are  so  called  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  their  teeth  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  earliest  mammals. 
The  following  are  the  main  points  of  resemblance :  1.  The  teeth  are 
in  three  sets,  viz.,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  2.  The  canines  are 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  sjiaee 
(diastema).  3.  The  molars  (jaw-teeth)  are  in  many  cases  not  (■(iiiical, 
like  reptilian  teeth,  but  have  commenced  to  develo])  cusps  (I"'ig.  II24) 
like  those  of  mammals,  especially  the  earliest  Mesozoic  mammals. 
(Compare  this  figure  with  Fig.  711,  p.  449.)  The  canines  of  some  of 
these  Theriodonts  have  been  found  five  and  six  inches  long.     A  large 
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Pig.  624. 

Figs.  619-024.— Tbiassio  Reptiles  (after  Owen).  619.  Tracts  of  a  Cheirotherium— aLabyrinthodont. 
020.  Dicynodon  lacerticeps.  631.  Oudenodon  Bainii.  682.  a  b,  Lycosaunis.  623.  Rhyiicosaiirs 
—a.  Hyperodapedon,  Trias  ;  b,  sphenodon,  living  (after  Huxley).  624.  Galeeaui'ua  planiceps; 
a,  head;  b,  molar  tooth  magnified  (after  Owen). 
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number  of  these  animals — as  also  of  the  previous  order — have  been 
found  in  the  Karoo  beds  of  South  Africa,  and  described  by  Prof.  (Jweri. 

Birds. — No  birds  have  yet  been  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Triassic 
age,  unless  we  except  the  so-called  lird-tracks  of  the  sandstone  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere,  which  we  will  discuss  further 
on. 

Mammals. — Remains  of  two  or  three  sma/Z  insectivorous  Marsupials 
have  been  found  in  the  uppermost  Triassic,  both  of  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States.  Figures  of  a  tooth  of  one  of  these,  Jlicrolcstcs  anti- 
quiis,  are  given  (Fig  0'25).  The  remains  of  the  mammals  of  the 
Triassic  are  so  few  and  fragment- 
ary that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  ^(pJV 
their  affinities,  but  it  is  probable  alfe'.'i 
that  they  were  a  generalized  type  ©\:.||r 
connecting   marsupials    with    the     *^*-«iJ 

still  lower   monotremes    and    both       F"^- C^-Tooth  of  the  JHcroleste»  antiq.me. 

with  Theriodont  Reptiles.  But  as  these  are  found  in  very  small  num- 
ber sand  only  in  tlie  uppermost  Triassic  beds,  and  as  similar  animals  are 
found  in  much  greater  numbers  in  the  Jurassic,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
these  as  anticipations,  and  to  put  off  the  further  discussion  of  the  athni- 
ties  of  the  earliest  mammals  until  we  take  up  that  period. 

Mammals  probably  preceded  Birds.  This  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Birds  are  very  closely  allied  to  Rep- 
tiles, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  otfshoot  of  the  reptilian 
branch. 

Origin  of  RocJc-Scdt. 

Neither  rock-salt  nor  coal  is  confined  to  the  rocks  of  any  particular 
age.  Both  have  been  formed  in  every  age;  both  are  forming  now. 
But  as  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  coal-deposits  was  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  that  age  during  which  it  was  accumulated  in  the  greatest 
abundance — the  Carboniferous — so  the  origin  of  rock-salt  is  best  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  so-called  Saliferous  or  Triassic. 

Age  of  Eock-Salt. — As  already  stated,  rock-salt  is  found  in  strata 
of  all  ages,  and  is  forming  now.  iloreover,  there  is  no  period  which 
deserves  the  name  Saliferous  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Clarboniferous 
deserves  its  name.  The  salt  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian ;  that  of  Canada,  which  exists  in  immense  beds  100 
feet  thick,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian  ;  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is  Upper  Devonian ;  of  Southwest  Virginia  is  sub-Car- 
boniferous ;  that  recently  discovered  in  Kansas  is  in  the  Trias ;  *  that 
of  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana,  is  uppermost  Cretaceous  or  lowest  Tertiary 
(Hilgard).     In  Europe,  the  English  salt-beds  are  Triassic,  the  (Icrnian 

*  Hay,  American  Geologist,  vol.  v,  p.  65,  1890. 
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beds  Triassic  and  Jurassic ;  the  celebrated  Polish  beds  at  Cracow  are 
Tertiary. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — Salt  occurs  in  immense  ieds  of  pure  rock-salt, 
or  else  impregnating  strata.  It  is  obtained  by  direct  mining,  or  else  by 
boiling  down  the  saline  waters  either  of  natural  springs  or  of  artesian 
w?lls  sunk  into  the  salt-bearing  strata.  The  further  explanation  of  its 
mode  of  occurrence  is  best  and  most  concisely  given  by  comparing  it 
with  coal. 

1.  Like  coal,  it  occurs  in  isolated  basins,  but  these  are  far  more 
limited  than  the  great  coal-fields.  2.  Like  coal,  it  is  interstratified 
with  sands  and  clays,  the  whole  series  repeated  often  many  times.  In 
Galicia,  for  example,  there  are  found  seven  salt-beds  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. In  the  Kansas  Trias  there  are  seven  beds.  Like  coal,  also,  each 
bed  is  usually  underlaid  with  clay.  3.  But  it  differs  from  coal  in  the 
great  fhickness  of  the  beds.  In  Canada  the  salt-bed  is  100  feet  thick 
(Gibson).*  In  Cheshire,  England,  there  are  two  beds,  one  100  feet,  the 
other  90  feet  thick,  separated  by  30  feet  of  shale.  At  Stassfurt,  a  salt- 
bed  has  been  penetrated  1,000  feet,  and  the  bottom  not  yet  reached. f 
The  Berlin  salt-well  is  4,172  feet  deep,  and,  except  the  upper  392  feet, 
j)enetrates  solid  salt.  I  4.  Eecollecting  the  somewhat  limited  extent  of 
basins,  it  is  evident  that  salt-beds  thin  out  far  more  rapidly  than  coal. 
The  English  salt-beds  thin  out  fifteen  feet  per  mile.  Coal,  therefore, 
lies  in  extensive  sheets,  salt  in  lenticular  masses.  5.  Coal  has  its  char- 
acteristic valuable  accompaniment  in  iron-ieds,  salt  in  beds  of  gypsum. 
Thus,  as  coal-measures  consist  of  repetitions  of  sands,  clays,  occasional 
limestones,  with  valuable  beds  of  coal  and  iron-ore  many  times  repeated, 
so  salt-measures  consist  of  sands,  clays,  and  occasional  limestones,  with 
valuable  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum  many  times  repeated.  Gypsum-beds 
are  often  entirely  separate  from  salt-beds,  but  each  salt-bed  is  apt  to  be 
underlaid  by  gypsum.  6,  While  coal-measures  are  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  organic  remains,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  salt-meas- 
ures are  equally  remarkable  for  extreme  poverty  in  this  respect.  The 
presence  of  these  remains  in  the  one  case,  and  their  absence  in  the 
other,  are  the  cause  of  the  difl'erence  in  the  color  of  the  sandstones. 
Coal-measure  sandstones  are  2vliite  or  gray,  being  leached  of  their 
oxide  of  iron  by  organic  matter.  Salt-measure  sandstones  are  usually 
red,  the  iron  being  diffused  as  coloring-matter. 

Theory  of  Accumulation. — "We  have  already  seen  (p.  80)  that  salt- 
lakes  are  evaporated  residues  of  river-water  or  sea-water  in  dry  cli- 
mates, and   are   now,  most   of   them,  depositing  salt;  also,  that  sea- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v,  p.  362,  ISYS. 
f  Bischof,  Clicmical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  383. 
X  Nature,  vol.  xv,  p.  240,  1877. 
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■water  evaporated  deposits  first  gypsum,  then  salt :  also,  that  those  de- 
posits of  salts  and  gypsum  alternate  annually  with  sediments  ol'  sand 
and  clay — the  salt  or  gypsum  deposit  representing  the  dry  season,  and 
the  mechanical  deposits  representing  the  season  of  floods.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  to  look  in  this  direction  for  an  explanation  of  salt  and 
gypsum  deposits — to  think  that  salt-basins  are  dried-up  salt-lakes. 
But  the  immense  tliickness  of  the  beds  plainly  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  important  modifications  of  this  process.  It  is  plain  that 
the  alternations  of  salt  and  sedimentary  deposit  were  not  annual  but 
secular. 

The  conditions  under  which  salt-measures  were  formed  are  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  most  probably  they  are  a  dry  climate,  a  low  coast, 
with  bordering  salt  lagoons  or  bays,  partly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by 
bars,  subject  to  intense  evaporation,  and  resupplied  with  salt-water  by 
tides  or  by  winds,  or  perhaps  at  longer  intervals  by  crust-movements. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  salt-measures  with  their  alternation  of  gyp- 
sum, salt,  and  sediments,  may  thus  have  been  formed.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  the  process  now  going  on,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  C^aspian 
Sea,  where  salt  has  been  depositing  for  ages,*  even  though  the  water 
ot  the  Caspian  is  much  fresher  than  that  of  the  ocean.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  recent  observations  of  Gilbert  and  Eus- 
sell  on  the  deposits  of  the  great  dried-up  lakes  Lahontan  and  Bonne- 
ville of  the  Basin  region  (p.  566)  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
that  in  the  phenomena  of  these  deposits  we  probably  have  at  least  an 
additional  method  in  which  salt-measures  may  be  formed.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  these  lakes  have  filled  and  dried  up  and  left 
beds  of  salt,  'inore  than  0)ice,  and  that  at  each  refilling  the  lake  com- 
menced as  a  fresh  lake.  The  process  was  briefly  as  follows  :  The  great 
lake,  at  first  fresh,  gradually  became  saline  and  finally  dried  away, 
leaving  a  thick  bed  of  salt.  This  salt-bed  was  then  covered  by  the 
washing  in  of  fine,  impervious  clay,  and  thus  prof  ecfed  from  resolution 
when  the  lake  reformed.  This  process  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  Lake 
Lahontan  three  times — that  is,  there  are  now,  beneath  the  salt-lakes  of 
this  region,  two  beds  of  salt  separated  by  clay,  and  the  third  deposit  is 
now  forming.  Salt-beds  are  now  reached  and  worked  in  many  places 
of  this  region  by  penetrating  the  fine  clay  which  marks  the  places  of 
the  old  lakes,  f 

In  the  deposits  of  salt-lakes  or  saturated  lagoons  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  many  animal  remains,  but  the  tracks  of  animals  along  their 

*  Ochsenius,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  ISSS, 
p.  181. 

f  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville,  Wheeler's  Surrey,  vol.  iii;  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Tol.  xxxi,  p.  354,  1886  ;  Russell,  Lake  Lahontan,  Monograph  of  United  States  (iculogical 
Survey,  vol.  xi. 
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muddy  sliores,  as  also  sun-cracks  and  rain-prints,  would  be  found  as  on 
other  sliores.  JS'ow,  although  in  the  strata  associated  with  salt  organic 
remains  are  rare,  shore-marks  of  all  kinds  are  common.  Thus  de- 
posits of  gypsum  and  salt  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  dry  climate. 


Section  2. — Jurassic  Period. 

This  is  the  culminating  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era  and  Eeptilian 
age.  In  it  all  the  characteristics  of  this  age  reach  their  highest  de- 
velopment.    We  must  discuss  this  somewhat  more  fully  than  the  last. 

The  strata  belonging  to  this  period  are  magnificently  developed  in 
the  Jura  Mountains,  and  hence  the  name  Jurassic.  These  mountains 
are  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  ridges  and  valleys 

are  formed  by  the  fold- 


ing  of  strata  (Fig. 
626) ;  they  also  abound 
in  fossils  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

English  geologists 
call  the  period  Oolite 
(egg-stone)  on  account 
of  the  abundant  oc- 
currence in  that  coun- 


FiG.  626.— Section  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 


try  of  a  peculiar  limestone  composed  often  wholly  of  small,  rounded 
grains  like  the  roe  of  a  fish.  They  divide  the  whole  period  into  three 
epochs,  viz. :  1.  Lias;  2.  Oolite  proper  ;  3.  Wealden*  They  also  sub- 
divide the  Oolite  proper  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Oolite,  sepa- 


Lower 
Oolite. 


Middle 
oolite. 


Upper 
oolite. 


London 
Chalk.     Clay. 


Lias. 


Oxford  Clay. 
Fig.  637. 


Kimmeridge     Gaali. 
Clay. 


rated  by  intervening  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clays.  All  these  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  are  well  shown  in  the  following  section  passing 
from  London  westward.  This  section  is  interesting  not  only  as  exhib- 
iting all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Oolitic  period,  but  also 
as  showing  their  conformity  among  themselves  and  with  the  overlying 
chalk,  and  the  unconformity  of  these  with  the  overlying  Tertiary.  It 
also  shows  how  parallel  ridges  and  intervening  hollows  are  formed  by 
the  outcroppings  of  a  series  of  strata  alternately  hard  and  soft. 

Origin  of  Oolitic  Limestones. — These  are  composed  of  rounded  grains 
with  concentric  structure.     We  have  already  seen,  page  156,  that  on 


*  The  Wcaldcn  is  now  often  put  in  the  Cretacooua. 
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coral  shores  a  kind  of  sand  is  formed  by  the  action  of  waves  on  frag- 
ments of  coral  and  shells.  These  fragments  are  rounded  by  attrition ; 
then  often  enlarged  by  deposit  of  concentric  layers  of  lime  from  the 
saturated  sea-water ;  and,  finally,  cemented  by  the  same  into  hard  rock. 
In  some  such  way  oolitic  limestones  have  been  formed  in  all  geological 
periods.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Jurassic  times  great  coral 
reefs  existed  where  England  now  stands.  In  the  Jura  ilountains  it  is 
believed  that  the  remains  of  fossil  circular  reefs  or  atolls  of  this  period 
are  still  detectable  (Ileer). 

Jurassic  Coal-Measures. — In  the  Jurassic  times  we  have  reproduced 
on  a  large  scale  the  conditions  favorable  to  luxuriant  growth  of  plants, 
and  for  their  accumulation  and  preservation  in  the  form  'of  coal. 
Hence  in  many  countries  we  have  Jurassic  coal-fields.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Yorkshire  coal  of  England  and  the  Brora  coal  of  Scotland. 
To  this  or  the  previous  period  belong  the  coal-fields  of  Xorth  Carolina 
and  Eastern  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  India*  and  China. 
The  fine  coal-measures  of  Xew  South  Wales,  Australia,  covering  an 
area  of  20,000  square  miles,  are  partly,  though  not  mainly,  Jurassic  or 
Triassic,  as  are  also  those  of  South  Africa.  Jurassic  coal-measures  have 
a  general  structure  similar  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Like  the 
latter,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  sands  and  clays,  and  occasional 
limestones,  containing  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  iron-ore.  The  iron- 
ore  too  is  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  chnj  iron-stone.  We  find  here  also 
under-clays,  with  stumps  and  roots,  and  roof-shales  filled  with  leaf- 
impressions.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  accu- 
mulation was  similar  to  that  already  described,  viz.,  in  marshes  subject 
to  occasional  floods.  Jurassic  coal,  though  perhajDS  inferior  as  a  general 
rule  to  Carboniferous,  is  often  of  good  quality,  occurring  in  thick  and 
profitable  seams. 

Dirt-Beds — Fossil  Forest-Grounds. —  Coal-seams  with  their  under- 
lying clays  are  fossil  ^wamp-groundu  ;  dirt-beds  are  fossil  soils  or  forest- 
grounds.  The  one  graduates  insensibly  into  the  other,  and  both  are 
occasionally  found  in  all  strata,  from  the  Devonian  upward.  In  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  England,  at  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  elsewhere,  there 
occurs  an  interesting  example  of  such  a  fossil  forest-ground  with  the 
erect  stumps  and  ramifying  roots  still  in  situ,  though  silicified,  and 
the  logs,  also  silicified,  still  lying  on  the  fossil  soil  (Figs.  638,  620).  It 
is  evident  that  the  sequence  of  events  at  this  place  in  Jurassic  times 
was  as  follows :  1.  The  place  was  sea-bottom,  and  received  sediment 
which  consolidated  into  Portland-stone.  3.  After  being  flooded  and 
covered  with  river-deposit,  it  was  raised  to  land  and  became  forest- 

*  The  plant-beds  of  India  (Gondwana  series  of  Indian  geologists)  arc  Permian  to  Ju- 
rassic inclusive. — (Manual  of  Indian  Geology  p.  102  et  seq.) 
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ground,  covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation  peculiar  to  that  time, 
the  decaying  leaves  of  which  accumulated  as  a  rich  and  thick  vegetable 


Fig.  628. — Section  in  CiifE  east  of  Liil- 
WortliCove:  a,  Dirt-bed. 


Fig.  629." 


-Section  in  the  Isle  of  Portland: 
a,  Dirt-bed. 


Fig.  630.— Zamia  spiralis,  a  Li\  i.-'  >'.  >  .1  "I  .\i.3tralia. 


mold.     3.  It  became  flooded  with  fresh  water,  and  the  trees  therefore 
died  and  rotted  to  stumps.     4.  The  whole  ground,  with  its  stumps  and 
logs,  became  covered  with  mud,  which  hardened  into  slates.     5.  Fi- 
nally,    the    whole     was 
raised    into    high  land, 
and   in   the    first  figure 
(Fig.    G38)   tilted    at    a 
considerable  angle. 

Thus,  we  huve  here 
not  only  an  old  forest- 
ground  with  its  vegeta- 
ble mold,  but  also  the 
stumps  and  logs  of  the 
trees  which  grew  there, 
still  in  place ;  and  closer 
examination  easily  detects  the  kinds  of  trees  which  grew  in  the  forest. 
They  are  Cycnds  and  Conifers  (Figs.  630,  631  and  635-638).  Still  fur- 
ther, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
animals  which  roamed  these  forests  have  also  been  found.  Of  these 
we  will  speak  in  their  proper  place. 

Plants. 

Although  the  conditions  under  which  coal  was  accumulated  were 
probably  similar  in  all  geological  periods,  yet  the  kinds  of  plants  out  of 
which  the  coal  was  made  varied.  As  already  seen,  the  principal  coal- 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  period  were  vascular  Cryptogams.  On  the 
contrary,  the  principal  coal-plants  of  the  Jurassic  period  were  Ferns, 
Cycnds,  and  Conifers.  The  Jurassic  may  be  called  the  age  of  Gym- 
nosjjerms,  as  the  Carboniferous  was  the  age  of  Acrogens.  The  Gym- 
nosperms,  especially  the  family  of  Cycads,  reached  here  their  highest 
development.  This  is  shown  in  diagram  on  page  283.  The  leaves 
(Fig.  631)  and  short  stems  of  Cycas  and  Zamia  (Fig.  638)  are  found 
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Fia.  634.  Fig.  6.35.  Fio.  C38. 

FiQ9.  6.31-636.~JtrRAS8io  Plants— Cycn*  and  Ffrrut :  031.  Pterophylliim  comptnm  (a  Cycad).  &32. 
Hemitelites  Brownii  (a  Fern).  6.33.  Ooniopteris  Murrnyana.  6.34.  Pachypteris  hmccolata.  Con- 
ifers :  6.35.  Cone  of  a  Pine.    636.  Cone  of  an  Araucaria. 

very  abundantly  in  connection  with  the  coal-bearing  strata.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  coal  is  comi>osed  largely  of  these  plants.  Some 
remains  of  Jurassic  plants  are  given  (Figs.  G31-630),  and  also  of  living 
Cycads  (Figs.  630,  637),  for  comparison. 
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Animals. 
The  animals  of  the  Jurassic,  marine,  fresh-water,  and  land,  were 
very  abundant,  and  have  been  well  preserved.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, in  the  lower  departments, 
to  do  more  than  touch  lightly 
the  most  salient  points.  In 
the  higher  departments  we  will 
dwell  a  little  longer. 

Corals  have  assumed  now 
the  modern  type  and  style  of 
partitions  (Fig.  639).     Among 


Fia.  637.- 


-Cycas  circinalie,  x  t^t.,  a  Living  Cycad  of  the 
Moluccas  (after  JJecaisne). 


Cycadeoidea  megalo- 
pliylla,  X  ^. 


Echinoderms,  the  Crinids,  or  plumose-armed  Crinoids,  are  very  abun- 
dant and  very  beautiful ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have  reached  their  high- 
est point  in  abundance,  diversity,  and  gracefulness  of  form  (Figs.  640, 
641).  But  the  free  forms,  Echinoids  and  Asteroids,  are  now  equally 
abundant  (Figs.  642-644). 

Brachiopods  are  still  abundant,  though  far  less  so  than  formerly ;  but 
they  now  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  modern  or  sloping-shouldered 
types,  such  as  Terebratula  and  Rhynchonella.  Only  a  very  few  small 
specimens  of  the  Palseozoic  type  linger  until  the  Lias. 

Lamellibranclis,  or  common  bivalves,  are  extremely  abundant. 
Among  the  common  and  characteristic  forms  are  Trigonia,  Gryphsea, 
and  Exogyra,  belonging  to  the  oyster  family ;  and  the  strangely-shaped 
Diceras  (Fig.  645).  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  observe  here  the  first 
appearance  of  the  genus  Ostrea  (oyster). 

Cephalopods. — One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Juras- 
sic period  is  the  culmination  of  the  class  of  Cephalopods  in  number, 
diversity  of  forms,  and,  if  we  except  some  of  the  Silurian  Orthocera- 
tites,  in  size.  They  were  represented  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Be- 
lemnites,  the  one  belonging  to  the  order  of  Tetrabranchs,  or  shelled, 
the  other  to  the  Dibranchs,  or  naked  Cephalopods.     It  is  important  to 
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Fig.  640. 


Fia.  648. 


Fig.  644. 


Figs.  6.39-644.— JCRASsic  Corals  AND  EcHiNODEBMs:  C39.  Prionastrea  oblongata.  640.  Apiocrimis 
Roissianua.  Ij41.  SacciKnina  pectinata(u  freeCrinoidJ.  64;i.  Asteria  lombricalis.  643.  Clypeus 
Plotii.    644.  a  b,  Hcmicidaris  crcDularis. 

observe  that  the  highest  order  of  Ocphalopods,  the  Dibranchs,  by  far 
the  most  abundantly  represented  at  the  present  time,  were  introduced 
here  for  the  first  time. 


Fig.  MH. 


Via.  C 


FiQ.  645. 


Figs.  6.1.5-647.— Jttrabbio  LAMELLiBRANons  and  Brachiopods 
OF  England:  fi-l.'>.  DicrraB  Arictina,  Mkldlo  OOlite  (after 
NicliDlson).  040.  Afitarte  cxcavatii.  047.  Trigouia  cla- 
vellata. 
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Fia  6^2 


Fio  653 


FiQ.  650. 


Fig.  651. 


Figs.  b4h-653.— Jurassic  Lamellibranchs  and  Brachiopods  of  England:  648.  Ostrea  Sowerbyi. 
649.  Pectenflbrosus.  650.  Ostrea  Mar&bii.  051.  RhyncUonella  varians.  652.  Terebratula  sphte- 
roidalis.    653.  Terebratula  digona  (after  ;xicholson). 

Ammonites. — The  Ammonite  family,  which  is  distinguished,  as 
already  explained  (p.  313,),  hy  the  dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle 
and  the  complexity  of  the  suture,  is  represented  in  extreme  abun- 
dance by  the  type- 
genus  Ammonites.  * 
About  500  species 
of  this  genus  are 
known,  ranging  iu 
time  from  the  Trias- 
sic  through  the  Cre- 
taceous. They  are 
therefore  character- 
istic of  the  ileso- 
zoic.  They  varied 
extremely  in  shape, 
and  ill  size  from  half 
an  inch  to  a  yard  or 
The  accompanying  figures  represent  some  of  the 
most  common  species. 

In  the  genus  Ammonites  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  family, 
viz.,  the  complexity  of  the  suture,  reached  its  highest  point.  In  this 
genus,  the  edge  of  the  septa,  which  was  only  zigzag  in  Goniatite,  and 
lobed  in  the  Ceratite,  becomes  most  elaborately  frilled.  We  give  in 
Fig.  6.59  the  form  of  suture  in  the  type-genera  of  the  different  orders 
of  shelled  Oephalopods,  in  the  order  of  their  first  appearance.     In  each 

*  This  genus  is  now  broken  up  into  many,  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  retain  the  name 
for  a  very  distinct  group  of  Oephalopods. 


Fig.  654 Ammonites  Humphreysianne. 

more  in  diameter. 
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case  the  suture  is  supposed  to  be  divided  on  the  ventral  surface  and 
spread  out,  so  that  the  central  part  in  the  figure  represents  the  dorsal 


Fig.  657. 


Fig.  6.58. 


Figs.  C35-a58.— Jctkassic  Cevu i^LovoTia— Ammonltet :  esrj.  Ammonitoe  bifrons.  656.  Ammonites 
mar^aritanus.  057.  Ammonites  .Jai.on;  a,  side  view;  6,  showing  Hutuir.  (l.'iS.  Ammonites  cor- 
datus:  a,  side  view;  6,  eluiwing  suture. 

portion,  and  the  two  extremities  the  ventral.     The  evolution  of  form 
and  structure  was  in  the  following  order  :  First  the  straight  Ortlwccras, 

Ammotiite. 


r% 


P^-. 


^/?^ 


cgjv 


Ceratite. 


0 
© 


XdiifiloUls. 


OrtJiocernfUe. 


Fig.  659.— Diagram  showing  Form  of  the  Sutnrp,  PositioTi  of  Riphuncle,  and  Order  of  First  Appear- 
ance of  Familic'H  in  Ccphaloi)odB. 
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then  the  curved  Oyroceras,  then  the  coiled  Nautiloids,  then  the  simple 
suture  became  angled  in  Goniatite,  then  scalloped  in  Cei'atite,  and 
finally  complexly  frilled  in  Ammonite.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
one  of  the  simpler  forms,  viz.,  the  nautiloids,  although  also  one  of  the 
earliest,  has  outlived  them  all.  The  corresponding  figures  on  the  left 
are  sections  showing  the  position  of  the  siphuncle. 

The  order  in  which  these  several  genera  appeared,  and  their  contin- 
uance, are  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  669)  on  page  434. 

Belemnites. — The  Belemnite  (ySeXe/Avov,  a  dart)  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  squid  and  cuttle-fish  of  the  present  day.     Like  the  squid,  it  had  an 

internal  bone  (the  pen  of  the 
squid),  except  that  the  bone  is 
much  larger  and  heavier  in  the 
Belemnite.  It  is  this  bone,  or 
the  lower  portion  of  it,  which  is 
usually  fossilized  (Figs.  664-667). 
When  perfect  it  is  expanded  and 
hollow  at  the  upper  end,  and  in 
the    hollow  is   a  small,   conical. 


FlQ.  660. 


Pig.  661. 


Fia.  663. 


PiGB.  660-662.- 


-6G0.  Internal  Shell  of  Belemnite  (restored  by  D'Orbigny).   661.  The  Animal  (restored 
by  Owen).    662.  A  living  Sepia  for  comparison. 

chambered,  siphuncled  shell,  the  Pliragmocone.  Fig.  660,  a  and  5, 
shows  the  perfect  bone,  and  Fig.  664  the  upper  part  broken  and  the 
phragmocone  in  place.  Like  the  squid,  too,  it  had  an  ink-bag,  from 
which  it  doubtless  squirted  the  inky  fluid  to  darken  the  water  and 
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escape  its  enemy.  These  ink-bags  are  often  well  preserved  (Fig.  603), 
and  the  fossil  ink  has  been  found  to  make  good  pigment  (sepia),  and 
drawings  of  these  extinct  animals  have  actually  been 
made  with  the  fossil  ink  of  their  own  ink-bags 
(Buckland).  Belemnites  were  some  of  them  of 
great  size,  and  evidently  formidable  animals.  The 
bone  of  the  Bdenuiites  (jiijantcux  has  been  found 
two  feet  long  and  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  larger  or  hollow  end.  A  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  an  allied  genus,  from  the  Oolite  of  England, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  008. 


FlQ.  UU3. 


Fig.  664. 


Fig.  668. 
Figs.  663-6138.— 603.  Fossil  Ink-Bags  of  Belemnites.    WM.  Belemnites  Owenii.    (!(;,■>    Belemnites  has- 
tatua.     666.  Belemnites  anicanaliculatus.    667.  Belemnites  clavatus.    668.  .\eiinthoteiUliis  unti- 
quus  (after  Mantell). 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  order  of  succession  of  families  of 
the  class  Cephalopoda : 

28 
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Fig.  6G9. — Diagram  showing  Distribution  of  Cephalopods  in  Time. 

Crustacea. — Crustacea  were  rep- 
resented in  the  PalEeozoic  first  by 
the  Trilobites  ;  then  Eurypterids ; 
then  Limuloids  ;  then,  in  the  last 
period,  by  a  few  Maerourans.  In 
the  Triassic  the  Maerourans  be- 
came more  abundant  and  of  more 
modern  type.  In  the  Jurassic  the 
Maerourans  continue,  with  also 
many  Limuloids,  but  the  former 


Fig.  670. 


Fig.  671. 

Figs.  670,  671  .—Jurassic  Crustaceans  :  670. 
Er.voii  arctiformif,  Solenhofen.  671. 
Eryon  Barrovensis,  England. 
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make  here  a  decided  approiicli  to  the  Brachyourans  or  true  cral).s,  by 

the  shortening  nf   tlie  tail  in  some  (Fig.  670) ;   and  tlie  earliest  true 

crab,    Palajinaeluis 

— a   spider  -  crab — 

lias  been  found  in 

the      Jurassic      of 

England.  The 

same  change — i.  e., 

shortening   of    the 

tail — may   be   seen 

in    the    embryonic 

development    of    a 

crab  (Fig.  Cr-.'). 

Insects.   —  As 
might  be  expected 
from  the  abundant 
forest      vegetation,  fig 
insects    have   been 


-Developraent  of  Carcinns  mosnas:  A.  zocen  8tap;e;  B,  mega- 
lopa  ytage;  C",  final  state  (aftur  Coucli). 


found  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety  (Figs.  G73-678).     Accord- 
ing to  Heer,  1-13  species  of  insects  are  known  from  the  Lias  alone. 


Fig.  ors. 


Fia.  070. 


Figs.  07.3-078.— Jurassic  Insects;  073.  Blattina  formosa  (after  Heir).  071.  Glaiihyroptera  e:racili8 
(after  Heer).  07.5.  Jischiia  eximia  (llager)  '  070.  Libelliila.  07:.  Ijiiproetidiiiin.  078.  nemero- 
bioides  giganteus. 
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Of  these,  about  three  fourths  are  beetles.  The  earliest  of  the  higher 
group  of  insects  seem  to  have  been  introduced  here,  although  they  do 
not  become  abundant  until  the  Tertiary. 

Fishes —It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Placoids  of  the  Palseozoic 
were  nearly  all  Cestracionts,  or  crushing-toothed  sharks.     The  Hybo- 


FlQ.  683. 

Figs.  679-682.— Jurassic  Fissbs— Placoids ;  C79.  Tooth  of  Acrodua  nobilis.  680.  Hybodus  reticn- 
latiie.  Spine  and  Tooth.  681.  Squatiua  acanthoderma.  68--^.  Ganoid  :  Tetragonolepis,  restored, 
and  Scales  of  the  same. 


donts,  or  sharks  with  teeth  pointed,  but  rounded  on  the  edges,  com- 
menced in  the  Carboniferous  and  increased  in  the  Triassic.  Now,  in 
the  Jurassic  the  Cestracionts  continue  (Fig.  079),  but  in  diminished 
numbers.  The  Ilybodonts  culminate  (Fig.  680),  and  the  Squalodonts, 
or  modern  sharks,  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  commence  in  small  num- 
bers. Eays  (Fig.  681),  which  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  highest  of 
Placoids,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Jurassic. 

Ganoids  continue,  but  take  on  far  more  modern  forms,  and  have 
now  in  most  cases  lost  the  vertebrated  structure  of  the  tail-fin,  thus 
foreshadowing  the  Teleosts,  which  appear  in  the  next  period.  Among 
the  most  characteristic  Ganoids  of  this  period,  and,  in  fact,  of  this  age, 
are  the  Pycnodonts,  a  family  characterized  by  a  broad,  flat  body,  rhom- 
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boidal  enameled  scales,  pavement  palatal  teeth,  and   persistent  noto- 
chord  (Fig.  08-.'). 

Reptiles.— The  huge  reptiles  which  form  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  this  ago  culminate  in  the  Jurassic  period.  Their  number  and 
variety  are  so  great  that  we  can  only  select  a  few  from  each  order  for 


Fig.  685. 


Fres.  683-686.— Jurassic  Reptiles— 7cA^/ii/«»ffi//v/«  and Plenlosaurus :  683.— Ichthyosaurus  commu- 
nis, X  T^.  684.  Plesiosaurus  doUchodeirus.  restored,  x  b^.  685.  Vertebra3  of  IchthyoeauruB  and 
Suction  of  same,  showing  structure.    t)86.  Touth  of  Ichthyosaurus,  natural  size. 

description.  They  were  emphatically  rulers  in  every  department  of 
Xature — rulers  of  the  sea,  of  the  land,  and  of  the  air.  We  shall  treat 
of  them  under  the  three  heads  thus  indicated,  viz. :  1.  EnuVwaaurt^ 
(sea-saurians),  or  rulers  of  the  sea;  3.  Dinosaurs  (huge  saurians),  or 
rulers  of  the  land  ;  and,  3.  I'tfrosmirs  (winged  saurians),  or  rulers  of 
the  air.  The  first  were  wholly  swimming,  the  second  Avalking,  the 
third  flying,  saurians.  Intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  was  a 
fourth  order,  the  Cniroi/iJians,  which  both  swam  and  crawled. 

1.  EiKilldsdiirs. — From  the  immense  variety  of  these  we  select  only 
two  for  descri[jtion  as  representative  genera,  viz.,  Irlitliyosdurus  and 
Plesiosaurus  (Figs.  0,S3  and  G84). 

The  Ir/if/n/osaariis  {Jish-Jizanl)  was  a  huge  animal,  in  some  cases 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  stout  body,  short  neck,  and  enor- 
mous head,  sometimes  five  feet  long,  and  jaws  set  with  large  conical, 
striated  teeth,  sometimes  20(»  in  number.  The  enormous  eyes,  some- 
times fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  provided  with  radiating,  bony 
plates  (sclerotic  bones),  as  are  the  eyes  of  birds  and  some  living  and 
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many  extinct  reptiles,  apparently  for  adjusting  the  eye  to  different  dis- 
tances. The  tail  was  long,  and  probably  provided  terminally  with  a 
vertical,  fin-like  expansion.,  unsupported  by  rays  (Owen).  In  addition 
to  the  powerful  fin-tipijDed  tail,  the  locomotive  organs  were  four  short 
stout  paddles,  composed  of  numerous  closely-united  bones,  but  without 
distinct  toes.  These  paddles  were  surrounded  by  an  expanded,  ray- 
supported  web  (Fig.  687),  which  greatly  increased  their  surface,  and 
therefore  their  efficiency  as  swimming-organs  (Lyell).  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  were  not  united  by  iaU-and-socket  joint,  as  in  most  living  rep- 
tiles, but  were  li-concave  (amphico.dous),  like  those  of  fishes  (Fig.  685). 

That  the  habits  of 
the  creature  were  preda- 
tory and  voracious  is 
sufficiently  attested  by 
the  teeth.  It  is  further 
proved  by  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  wliicli 
are  sometimes  partly 
preserved.  These  con- 
sist largely  ot  fish-scales. 
From  the  descrip- 
tion  given   above  it  is 


Fig. 


-Paddle- Web  of  an  Ichthyoeauras, 


plain  that  the  Ichthyosaurus  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
characters  of  saurian  reptiles  with  those  of  fishes.     The  vertically-ex- 
panded tail-tip,  the  paddles,  with  surrounding  ray-supported  web,  and 
the   bi-concave  vertebral   bodies,  are  all  decided  fish 
characters.     In  most  other   respects  it  was   reptilian. 
This  combination  is  e.xpressed  in  the  name. 

The  Plesiosaunis  (allied  to  a  lizard)  was   a   less 
heavy  and  powerful  animal  than  the  last.     It  was  re- 


FiG.  688.— (/.  Head  of  a  Pliosanras,  greatly  reduced;  d,  Tootli  of  the  same,  natural  size. 


markable  for  its  short,  stout,  almost  turtle-shaped  body,  its  long, 
snake-like  neck,  consisting  of  twenty  to  forty  vertebras ;  its  small  head ; 
its  short  tail,  unadapted  for  powerful  propulsion ;  its  long  and  powerful 
paddles,  which  were  its  sole  swimming-organs ;  and  its  bi-concave  ver- 
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tebral  bodies.  Recent  discoveries  in  Kansas  show  tliat  sclerotic  bones 
were  present  in  this  order  also.*  Sixteen  species  have  been  found  in 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  (ireat  Britain  alone,  and  one,  P. 
dolichodeirus,  was  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  {V\g.  (;s4),  with  pad- 
dles six  to  seven  feet  long-. 

The  Ph'osaunix  (more  lizard-like)  had  the  large  head  and  short 
neck  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  (Fig.  688),  with  the  powerful  paddles  of  the 


Fig.  690. — Teleoeaurus  brevidens :  a,  eknll ;  &,  side  view  of  snout  showing 
tlie  teeth  (after  Phillips). 


Fig.  689.— Paddle  of  a  Pliosaurus,  x  A- 

Plesiosaurus.     A  perfect  paddle  of  this  animal  has  been  found  seven 
feet  long  (Fig.  G89) ;  the  animal  was  probably  at  least  forty  feet  long. 

Intermedi- 
ate between  this 
group  and   the 


next  - 


■  inhabit- 
ers  both  of 
land  and  water 
—  Crocodilians 
existed  in  great 
numbers,  and 
of    great    size. 

Some,  like  the  Teleosaurus  (Fig.  690),  were  narrow-snouted  like  the  Ga- 
vials  of  the  Ganges,  but  had  amphicoelous  vertebras  like  the  Enaliosaurs. 
2.  Dinosaurs. — Among  these  were  the  largest  reptiles — in  fact,  the 
largest  land-animals — that  have  ever  existed.  They  were  also  in  many 
respects  the  highest  of  all  reptiles,  since  they  possessed  many  charac- 
ters which  connected  them  closely  with  mammals,  and  especially  with 
birds. 

Connecting  Characters. — The  most  important  of  the.'fewere:  (1.) 
Larje,  hollow  limli-bones  and  firm  sacrum  composed  of  several  consoli- 
datid  vertebrffi.  These  characters  show  that  these  animals  iniUicd  with 
a  free  step,  the  body  well  borne  above  the  ground,  like  mammals  and 
birds,  and  did  not  crawl  in  the  maimer  of  reptiles.  (2.)  In  many  cases 
the  hind-legs  were  very  large  and  long,  and  the  fore-legs  very  small  in 
comparison.  This,  together  with  the  backward  elongation  of  the 
ischium  (Fig.  691  B) — suitable  for  erecting  the  body — show  that  some 


Williston,  Science,  vol.  IB,  p.  262,  1890. 
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of  them  walked  habitually  on  their  hind-legs  alone,  in  the  manner  of 
birds.  (3.)  Like  birds  and  some  mammals,  many  Dinosaurs  tread  on 
their  toes  (digitigrade)  and  not  like  reptiles  on  the  whole  foot  (planti- 
grade). (4.)  Like  birds,  also,  many — but  not  all— had  only  three  func- 
tional toes,  and  therefore  made  tridactyle  tracks ;  and  even  the  number 
of  toe-joints  follows  the  order  of  those  of  birds— i.  e.,  there  were  three 
in  the  inner  toe,  four  in  the  middle,  and  five  in  the  outer  toe.  (5.) 
Still  more  curious  is  the  resemblance  to  birds,  in  the  structure  of  the 


Fig.  691. — A,  Dromseua;  5,  Dinosaur;  C,  Crocodile:  As,  astragulus;  Ca,  calcaneum. 

ankle-joint.  In  reptiles — as  also  in  mammals — the  joint  is  between 
the  shank-bones  and  the  tarsus ;  in  birds,  the  astragalus  and  calca- 
neum are  consolidated  with  the  shank,  and  the  motion  is  below  these 
bones  of  the  tarsus.  Some  Dinosaurs  are  like  birds  in  this  regard. 
Fig.  691,  A  B  C,  illustrates  this  point.  (6).  Many  Dinosaurs  pos- 
sessed a  clavicle — a  bone  found  in  all  birds  and  many  mammals,  but  no 
living  reptile.  We  shall  very  briefly  describe  only  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  Iguanoclon  was  one  of  the  best  known  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest.  It  was  a  huge  herbivorous  Dinosaur,  found  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Europe.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  teeth  (Fig.  692)  to  those  of  an  Iguana — a  living 
herbivorous  rejDtile,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  although  in  other 
respects  there  is  little  affinity.  Until  recently,  only  portions  of  the 
skeleton  were  found  ;  but  the  enormous  size  of  these  indicated  an  ani- 
mal at  least  thirty  feet  long,  and  several  times  the  weight  of  an  ele- 
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Fig.  693.— Tooth  of  an  Iguanodon. 


phant.  It  was  impossible  from  tliese  to  form  any  idea  of  its  general 
appearance.  In  1880,  however,  several  complete  skeletons  were  found 
in  Belgium  and  restored 
by  Dollo.  From  these  it 
is  learned  that  the  animal 
certainly  walked  on  its 
hind-logs,  using  its  power- 
ful tail  also  as  a  support; 
also  that  the  anterior  part 
of  its  jaws  was  toothless 
and  covered  with  horn,  so 
as  to  form  a  nipping-beak 
like  a  turtle's.  Fig.  (H)3  is 
a  restoration  by  I  >e  Pauw. 
The  Mvijdlosaur  was 
a  somewhat  smaller  but 
probably  a  more  formida- 
ble carnivorous  reptile, 
which  lived  through  the  whole  Jurassic  period.  Its  huge  jaws  were 
armed  with  large,  curved,  flattened,  saber-like  teeth.  A  femur  has  been 
found  forty-two  inches  long  (Phillips),  and  a  tibia 
thirty-six  inches.  The  animal  was  at  least  thirty  feet 
long  (Owen).  Fig.  694  is  a  restoration  of  the  head  of 
this  animal  by  Phillips,  and  Fig.  695  is  a  restoration 

of  the  skeleton  of 
the  Seelidosaurus, 
an  animal  allied  to 
the  ^Icgalosaur. 
The  ]\logalosaurs 
also  were  bipedal. 

The  ('cfcositur 
(whale-lizard)  was 
the  largest  reptile 
yet  found  in  Eu- 
rope, though  much 
larger  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  of  the  Fiiited  States.  It  has 
been  classed  among  the  C'rocodilians,  but  Prof.  Phillips  has  shown  that 
its  true  position  is  among  the  Dinosaurs.  A  thigh-bone  has  been  found 
sixty-four  inches  long,  27'o  inches  in  circumference  at  the  sluxft,  forty- 
six  inches  and  44-'i.")  inches  in  circumference  at  the  two  ends  respect- 
ively (Fig.  696).  According  to  Phillips,  the  animal  was  at  least  fifty 
feet  long,  ten  feet  high  when  standing,  and  of  bulk  propoi-tiduale.  It 
was  probably  like  tlie  Iguanodon  a  vegetable  feeder. 

The  ffylwosaur  was  another  huge  reptile  of  the  same  period,  and 


Fig.  693. — Iguanodon  Bernessarteneis,  restored  by  De  Pauw. 
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the  Covijjsognatlius  a  reptile  of  smaller  size,  but  of  most  extraordinary 
bird-like  character,  viz.,  small  head,  long,  flexible  neck,  large  and  long 


Fig.  694. — Head  of  Megalosaurus.  x  ^V  (restored  by  Phillipe). 

hind-leg,  and  small  and  short  fore-leg.     From  its  structure,  it  must 
have  walked  habitually  on  its  hind-legs  alone  (Fig.  GOT). 

Ij.  Pterosaurs. — These  flying  reptiles  were  certainly  among  the  most 

extraordinary  animals  that 
have  ever  existed.  The  or- 
der includes  several  genera, 
but  we  will  describe  only 
the  best  known,  viz.,  the 
Pterodactyl  (wing-finger), 
and  the  Ehamphorhynchus 
(beak-snout). 

The  Pterodactyl  (Fig. 
698)  combined  the  short, 
compact  body ; 
the  strong  shoul- 
der-girdle, firmly 
united  with  the 
keeled  sternum  ; 


Fig.  695. — Eestoration  of  Scelidosaur. 

the  short,  aborted  tail ;  the  long,  flexible  neck,  and  hollow,  air-filled 
limb-bones,  characteristic  of  birds — with  the  head,  and  jaws,  and  teeth, 
of  a  reptile,  and  the  membranous  wings  of  a  bat.  In  the  bat,  however, 
the  membrane  is  supported  by  four  fingers,  enormously  elongated  for 
the  purpose,  and  only  one  finger  is  free  and  clawed  ;  while  in  the  Ptero- 
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dactj'l  there  is  only  one  finn-oi-,  which  is  enormously  elongated  and 
strengthened  for  the  support  of  the  web,  <aud  the  others  are  free  and 
clawed. 

The  Rhamphorhynchus  differed  from  the  Pterodactyl  in  liaving  a 

long  tail ;  and  in  one  species,  R.  jjhyll- 
iin/s  (Fig.  700)  (leaf-tail),  this  was  ver- 
tically expanded  at  the  tip  so  as  to  act 
as  a  rudder  in  flying.  In  a  specimen 
from  the.  celebrated  Solenhofen  lime- 
stone of  Bavaria,  and  now  in  possession 


Fig.  690.— Fi  mnr  of  f'i'teosaurus. 
X  j^  (after  FhillipB). 


Fig.  697. 


-Compsojjnathus  (restoration  by  Hux- 
ley). 


of  Prof.  Mai-sh,  even  the  membranes  of  the  wings  were  perfectly  pre- 
served (Fig.  699).     Fig.  700  is  a  restoration  of  this  species  in  flight. 


Fig.  698.— PtorodactyliiB  crassiroBtris. 
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Fig. 


-RhamphorhynchuB  phyllurus  (after  Marsh). 


The  Pterosaurs  were  of  many  kinds,  which  varied  in  size  from  two 
or  three  feet  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  alar  extent. 


Fig.  700.— Eestoration  of  Ehamphorliynchus  phyllurus  (after  Marsh).    One  seventh  natural  size. 

Birds. — Tlie  class  of  Birds  is  noiv  so  distinctly  separated  from  all 
others  and  the  connecting  links  obliterated,  that  the  earliest  birds  are 
of  especial  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  evolution  of  this  class. 
Until  1802  birds  had  been  found  only  in  the  Tertiary,  and  these  were 
already  distinctly  differentiated  as  typical  birds ;  but  in  that  year  there 
was  found  in  the  Solenhofen  limestone,  so  celebrated  for  its  marvelous 
preservations  of  organisms,  a  flying  feathered  hiped,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably a  bird.  But  how  different  from  our  usual  conceptions  of  this 
class  !  Along  with  its  distinctive  bird  characters  of  feet,  limb-bones, 
beak,  and  especially  of  feathered  wings,  it  had  the  lo7ig  tail  (Fig- 
701)  and  tnotlied  jaws  (Fig.  704)  of  a  reptile.  The  structure  of  the  tail 
is  especially  significant.  In  ordinary  birds  the  tail  proper  is  shortened 
up  to  a  rudiment,  and  ends  in  a  large  bone,  from  which  radiate  the 
feathers  of  the  tail-fan.     In  this  earliest  bird,  on  the  contrary,  the  tail 
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l^roper  is  as  long  as  all  tlie  rest  of  tho  vei'tcbral  column  put  together, 
consisting,  as  seen  in  the  figure  (Fig.  7U:i),  of  twenty-one  joints,  from 


Fig.  701. — Archieopteryx  macroura,  restored  (after  O^A■en). 

which  the  fan-feathers  come  off  in  pairs  on  each  side.  The  tail-fan 
of  this  bird  differs  from  that  of  typical  birds  precisely  as  the  tail-fin  of 
earliest  fishes  differs  from  that  of  typical  fishes.  The  tail-fan  of  thin 
earliest  bird,  like  the  tail-fin  of  earliest  fishes,  was  vertehrated.  This 
wonderful  reptilian  bird  was  csiWeA.  Arcluroptrrijx  (primordial  winged 
creature),  and  the  species  JIacroi/ra  (long-tailed). 

In  1ST3  another  specimen  of  Arch^opteryx  was  found  in  the  same 
locality,  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  iMuseum.  This  Berlin  specimen  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  Vogt,  I\Iarsh,  and  Dames  (Figs.  703  and 
704).     From  examination  of  these  two  specimens  the  following  singu- 


Fia.  703.— A,  Tail  of  ArchiEoptcrvx  macroura;  B.  Vcitcbnp  enlarged;  V,  u  Feather;  D,  Tail  of  a 
Vulture;  E,  aide  view  of  tlie  eame. 
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lar  combination  of  bird  and  reptilian  characters  have  been  made  out. 
Among  bird  characters  are  (1.)  The  strong  shoulder-girdle  and  keeled 


?=^^rv^4 


V 


Fig.  703.— Archseopteryx  macroura,  Berlin  specimen  (after  Seeley). 

sternum  necessary  for  flying  (but  Pterosaurs  also  have  these).  (3.)  A 
horny  beak  (but  turtles  and  Ehynchosaurs  and  some  Dinosaurs  have 
this).  (3.)  Tridactyl  feet  (some  Dinosaurs  have  these).  (4.)  Feath- 
ered wings  and  tail.  But,  along  with  these,  besides  the  toothed  jaws 
and  long  tail  of  reptiles,  already  mentioned,  there  were  also  the 
following  characters :  1.  The  metatarsals  (three  in  number)  were 
separate,  as  in  reptiles  and  embryo  of  birds.  3.  The  pelvic  bones 
were  unconsolidated,  as  in  reptiles  and  embryo  of  birds.  3.  The  three 
fingers  were  all  free  and  armed  with  claws.  So  complete  is  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  characters  that  some  zoologists  (Vogt)  be- 
lieve that  the  reptilian  characters  predominate,  and  that  it  should  be 
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called  a  hird-Iilcc  reptile.     JIust  aijreo,  however,  that  it  is  a  rcjilllitui 
hlrd. 

It  is  iiitevestiiii;  to  note  the  diffci'cnt  ways  in  wliicli  the  same  func- 
tion— that  of  flying — is  cITeeted  in  different  aniniuls,  without  violating 


\ 


■S. 


Fig.  704.— Head  of  Archaeopteryx  macroura  (after  Dames). 

the  law  of  limb-structure.  In  the  Bat  the  resisting  plane  is  produced 
by  stretching  a  membrane  between  the  enormously  elongated  palm  and 
finger-bones ;  in  the  Pterodactyl  only  one  finger  is  enormously  en- 
larged and  elongated  for  this  purpose ;  in  the  Bird  the  same  bones  are 
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Fig.  703.— yl,  Fore-limb  of  Bat;  23,  Bird;   (\  Arclia;opteryx;  B,  Pterodactyl. 

shortened  and  consolidated,  and  the  resisting  plane  is  got  by  the  use 
of  feathers.     This  was  the  method  also  in  the  Archajoptoryx,  but  the 
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consolidation  was  not  yet  complete.  Fig.  705  represents  wings  of  these 
four  kinds — the  dotted  lines  run  through  corresponding  parts,  and 
show  the  identity  of  structure. 

Origin  of  Birds. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Bh-ds  came 
from  Jicj/tiles.  Further,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  came  from 
Dimsaurs.  It  is  true  that  Dinosaurs  are  the  largest  of  reptiles,  while 
birds,  with  some  exceptions,  are  comparatively  small  animals ;  but  IMarsh 
has  shown  that  some  American  Dinosaurs  were  very  small.  The  titiic 
of  their  origin,  or  separation  from  the  reptilian  stem,  is  still  doubtful, 
but  the  wonderfully  reptilian  character  of  Archa^opteryx  shows  that  it 
can  not  be  far  from  the  point  of  origin.  It  was  probably  in  the  Lower 
Juraftsic  or  Upper  Triassic. 

Mammals. — We  have  already  seen  (p.  421)  that  the  first  appearance 
of  this  class  was  in  uppermost  Trias ;  but  as  these  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  very  near  the  confines  of  Jurassic,  we  regarded  them  as  an- 
ticipations, and  put  off  their  discussion.  In  the  Jurassic  this  anticipa- 
tion was  fully  realized.  In  the  same  formation  (Upper  Jurassic)  in 
which  we  found  the  old  forest-ground  (p.  425)  have  been  found  also 
fourteen  genera  of  small  mammals.     To  this  may  be  added  five  genera 


Pig.  708.  Fig.  709.  Fig.  710. 

Figs.  706-710.— Jueabsio  JIammals:  706.  Amphitherium  Prevoptii.     707.  Phascolotherium.     708. 
AmphitUerium.    709.  Trjconodon.     710.  Plagiaulax. 

from  a  lower  horizon  (Stonefield  states).  If  we  add  to  these  again  four- 
teen genera  (twenty-five  species),  recently  described  by  Marsh,  from  the 
American  Jurassic,  we  have  at  least  thirty-three  Jurassic  genera  known. 
Besides  these,  at  least  five  genera  are  found  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  all 
countries,  and  sixteen  genera  (twenty-four  species),  recently  (1889) 
described  by  Marsh,  from  Upper  Cretaceous  (Laramie).  Wo  may  say, 
therefore,  that  there  are  now  known  at  least  fifty-four  r/enera  of  ileso- 
zoic  mammals.     The  number  of  species  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 

Affinities  of  Jurassic  Mammals.— The  Jurassic,  and  indeed  the  Meso- 
zoic  mammals,  as  contrasted  with  mammals  of  later  times,  may  be 
characterized  in  a  general  way  as  small  insectivorous  marsupials,  or, 
perhaps  better,  as  a  type  connecting  insectivores  and  marsupials,  and 
therefore  lower  and  more  generalized  than  either.     They  were,  espe- 
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cially  the  earliest  or  Triassic,  doci(le(,lly  reptilian  in  some  of  tlieir  char- 
acters.    Of  these  wo  meutioii  only  t\v(^. 

1.   Ti'ctli. — A  glance  at  Fig.  ;  11  a,  in  comparison  with  figure  of  The- 
riodont  (Fig.  Q-.U  h),  on  page  4-.'(i,  shows  that  the  teeth  of  some  of  the 
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Fig.  711.— a  Series  of  Molau^  op  Triassic  and  Juhav^ic  Mammals:  r/.  Dromatheriam;  h,  Alicro- 
uodon;  c,  Ampluk'stfs;  d,  fmistoluiliLiium;  t.  1  ricouodou; /,  Spliilacotherium  (uftL-r  Osljuni;. 

earliest  mammals  differed  little  from  those  of  Theriodont  reptiles ;  in 
which,  as  already  explained,  the  tuberculation  of  the  molars  character- 
istic of  mammals  had  already  commenced.  In  the  subsequent  course 
of  evolution  the  subordinate  cusps  of  Fig.  711,  «,  i,  c,  d,  e,  were 
shifted  outward  in  the  upper  jaw  and  inward  in  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
the  cusps  interlocked.  This  forms  the  tritubercular  molar  of  Cope 
(Fig.  Til/),  so  common  in  ilesozoie  animals.  From  this  simple  gener- 
alized type  were  afterward  developed  the  more  complex  molars  of  the 
specialized  animals  of  the  Tertiary  and  present  time. 

2.  Iieproduiiioii. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
animals  were  marsupials,  although  more  generalized  than  any  existing 
marsupials.  jN'ow,  marsupials  in  their  reproduction  approach  reptiles. 
In  typical  mammals  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the  mother  by  a  pla- 
centa, so  that  the  whole  embryonic  development  is  icitJii/i  the  uterus; 
in  marsupials,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  placental  attachment,  and 
therefore  the  intra-uterine  development  is  very  short  and  imperfect, 
and  is,  in  fact,  completed  ouf.s'iile  the  uterus  in  the  pouch  (mar- 
supium).  In  true  mammals  the  whole  embryonic  development  is 
within  (gestation),  and  the  young  are  born  in  perfect  condition.  They 
are  young-bearers  {pivijiaroiiK).  In  birds  and  reptiles — egg-bearers 
{oviparous) — the  whole  of  the  development  takes  place  without  (incu- 
bation). In  marsupials  the  development  is  partly  within  but  mostlij 
without.  These,  therefore,  may  be  called  sciiii-orijiiirojis,  or  reptilian 
mammals. 

Thus  the  class  of  mammals  has  been  divided  into  two  sub-classes — 
place)itals  or  true  mammals,  and  non-jitaccutah  or  reptilian  mam- 
mals. The  latter  includes  the  uiarsu/iia/s,  semi-oviparous,  and  the 
monotremes  (Ornithorhynchus,  Echidna,  etc.),  which  are  true  egg-lay- 
ers (oviparous),  like  birds  and  reptiles.  Tlic  non-placentals,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  opossums  in  Amci-ica,  are  wholly  confined  now  to 
the  Australian  region.  In  Juras.sic  times  they  roamed  in  great  num- 
bers all  over  Europe  and  America. 

Origin   of  Mammals. — In   Theriodcmts   and   Theromorphs  we   see 
29 
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reptiles  reaching  upward  and  forward  toward  mammals.  In  Jurassic 
and  esjjecially  Triassic  mammals  we  see  this  class  reaching  downward 
and  backward  toward  reptiles.  But  the  point  of  union  has  not  yet 
been  found.  The  lowest  and  most  reptilian  of  mammals,  the  egg-lay- 
ing monotremes,  have  not  yet  with  certainty  been  found  fossil ;  but 
the  calcified  teeth  recently  found  in  the  embryo  of  the  Ornithorhynchus 
so  strongly  resemble  the  teeth  of  one  family  of  Mesozoic  mammals — 
viz.,  the  2Iultituberculata  (Fig.  840,  p.  500) — that  it  is  now  believed 
that  these  were,  indeed,  monotremes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  point  of  union  between  the  classes  reptiles  and  mammals  will  he 
found,  not,  indeed,  in  monotremes  proper  (for  these  are  already  special- 
ized), but  in  a  generalized  type  connecting  monotremes  and  marsiqn'als. 
The  time  of  origin  was  probably  the  Lower  Trias  or  Upper  Permian. 
The  earliest  mammals,  such  as  the  Microlestes  and  the  Dromatherium 
from  the  American  Trias,  were  not  far  removed  from  such  a  generalized 
type.  The  order  of  evolution  has  been  expressed  by  Huxley  thus :  1. 
Hypotheria  (below  mammals) ;  2.  Prototheria  (first  or  lowest  mam- 
mals) ;  3.  Metatheria  (transition  mammals) ;  and,  4.  Eutheria  (perfect 
or  true  mammals).  The  first  is  represented  by  the  Theromorphs  of 
Permian  and  Trias,  the  second  by  a  hypothetical  generalized  type  con- 
necting monotremes  and  marsupials  of  the  Triassic,  the  third  by  insec- 
tivorous marsupials  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  fourth  by  the  true  placen- 
tal of  the  Tertiary.  Further,  it  is  probable,  as  suggested  by  Osborn,* 
that  "  the  Prototheria  of  Triassic  separated  very  early  into  two  branches 
of  Metatheria — one  more  like  the  marsupial,  the  other  like  insectivora. 
From  the  latter  came  the  Eutheria,  which  again  differentiated  into 
many  specialized  orders. 

Mammals,  then,  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Jurassic. 
These,  however,  were  not  able  to  contend  with  the  great  Dinosaurs. 
It  was  still  the  age  of  reptiles.  This  class  not  only  predominated,  but 
impressed  their  character  on  all  higher  classes.  The  birds  and  the 
mammals  were  still  reptilian.  From  the  reptilian  stem  the  bird  and 
mammal  branches  were  not  yet  so  completely  separated  that  connect- 
ing links  were  obliterated. 

Sectiox  3. — Jura-Teias  ix  A:mekica. 

We  have  already  explained  that  these  two  periods  are  not  well  sepa- 
rated in  America.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  fossils, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  conditions  throughout.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  treat  them  to- 
gether as  one  period.    Doubtless  they  will  be  better  separated  hereafter. 

*  Mesozoic  5Iammalia,  p.  261,  Transactions  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
vol.  \x,  No.  2,  1888. 
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Distribution  of  Strata. — 1.  Atlantic  Border. — Lying  in  plication- 
hollows,  or  di'nndiitiou-hollows,  unconformably  on  the  gneiss  (meta- 
morphic  Laurentian  or  Silurian)  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalacliian 
chain,  are  found  very  remarkable  isolated  patches  of  sandstones  or 
sandstones  and  slialcs,  which  are  referred  to  this  period.  These  patches 
are  strung  along  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain,  and  to  the  coast,  from 
Xova  Scotia  to  the  border  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  represented  on 
the  map  (p.  -.'s;)  by  oblique  lines.  One  of  them  is  found  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  another  in  Xova  Scotia;  another  is  the  celebrated 
Connecticut  Kiver  Valley  sandstone  ;  a  fourth  commences  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey, passes  as  a  narrow  strip  through  Pennsylvania,  ilaryland,  and  into 
Virginia ;  a  fifth  and  sixth  form  the  Richmond  and  Piedmont  coal- 
fields of  Virginia ;  a  seventh  and  eighth,  the  Dan  River  and  Deep  River 
coal-fields  of  Xorth  Carolina.  As  they  are  isolated,  and  without  con- 
tact with  any  other  formation  unless  unconformably,  their  age  can  not 
be  even  conjectured  from  their  stratigraphical  relations ;  but  the  few 
fossils  which  they  contain  seem  to  refer  them  either  wholly  to  the  Tri- 
assic,  or  else,  more  probably,  partly  to  the  Triassic  and  partly  to  the 
Jurassic. 

In  connection  with  nearly  all  these  patches  are  found  columnar  trap 
or  dolerite  ridges.  These  are  interstratified  with  the  sandstones,  and 
were  partly  outp)oured  on  the  sediments  while  these  were  depositing, 
and  partly  forced  subsequently  between  the  strata  (Davis).  Mounts 
Tom  and  Holyoke  are  examples  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson  in  the  New  Jersey  patch ;  similar  trap-ridges  are 
also  formed  in  all  the  other  patches. 

i.  Pl((ins  anil  Rocky  Mountain  Rcrjion. — The  geology  of  this  re- 
gion is  still  little  known,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Jura-Trias  is 
widely  distributed  though  largely  concealed  by  subsequent  deposits  of 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  They  are  exposed,  however,  in  narrow  bands 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  Colorado,  Uintah,  and  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  and  over  wider  areas  in  Northwest  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah,  where  they  are  called  "  Bi'd  bcdft."  Their  outcrop 
form  one  of  the  most  consf)icuous  erosion-cliffs  (p.  271)  of  the  region 
north  of  Grand  Cailon.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  almost  univer- 
sal red  color,  they  are  very  barren  of  fossils.  The  same  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  of  great  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Plateau  region 
and  beds  of  salt  in  Kansas. 

3.  Basin  Jlcijion  and  Pacific  Border. — They  occur  also  over  all  the 
ivestern  part  of  the  Basin  region.  Covered  in  the  valleys  by  recent 
deposits,  but  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  all  the  mountains.  Cn  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  Ranges  they  occur  as  the  auriferous 
slates  of  California  and  northward. 
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Life-System. 

The  characterization  of  the  life-system  of  the  Jura-Trias  period 
in  America  is  best  brought  out  in  connection  with  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  localities  and  of  their  remarkable  records. 

Connecticut  River  Valley  Sandstone. — The  Strata. — This  locality  has 
been  made  classic  ground  for  the  geologist  by  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  the  late  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst.     The  strata  border  the 


Fig.  712.— General  Section  across  Connecticnt  River  Sandstone  (after  Davis) :  The  black,  trap. 

Connecticut  River,  on  both  sides,  through  the  whole  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  far  as  iliddletown,  where  the  river  trends  to  the 
east  while  the  sandstone  area  passes  straight  on  to  the  sound  at  New 
Haven.  The  whole  forms  an  irregular  area  about  110  miles  long  and 
.20  miles  wide.  They  consist  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  dipping  some- 
what regularly  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  20°  to  30°,  indicating  a 
thickness  of  at  least  5,000  feet  (Dana)  to  10,000  feet  (Hitchcock).  The 
general  relations  of  the  strata  with  the  intrusive  trap  and  the  under- 
lying gneiss  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  (712  and  713). 
The  trap  is  seen  to  be  conformable  with  the  strata,  but  the  whole  series 
has  been  subsequently  fissured  and  faulted  in  such  wise  that  the  strata 
are  repeated  and  the  thickness  is  apt  to  be  overestimated,  as  already 
explained  on  page  230.  The  trap-ridges  are  formed  by  the  outcrop  of 
the  tilted  and  faulted  sheets  of  lava.  This  regular  dipping  to  the  east 
throughout  the  whole  series  can  be  most  easily  explained  by  supposing 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  the  whole  area  of  previously-horizontal 
strata  (Fig.  712,  ..1)  was  lifted  into  an  incline  of  20°  or  more,  and  after- 
ward cut  away  by  denudation,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Pig.  713,  B). 
In  the  elevation  the  strata  were  fissured  and  faulted,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  712. 


Fig.  713. 


The  whole  series  of  sandstone  is  very  distinctly  stratified,  and  in 
many  parts  beautifully  fissile.  When  these  jiarts  are  broken  open 
along  their  lines  of  lamination,  all  kinds  of  sliore-marhs  are  found  in 
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the  greatest  perfection,  viz.,  ripple-marlcs,  rain-prints,  xun-crnrl-H,  Ivaf- 
imprvffiions^and  trdcA-!^  of  ((ninidls.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
was,  throughout,  a  Hi/oral  or  slmal-iriiU'r  deposit.  V>\\t  it  is  at  least 
5,000  feet  thick.  Tliercforo,  tliere  must  liave  l)cen  subsidence  to  that 
extent.  Here,  tlien,  we  have  evidence  of  riipiil  deposit  (for  the  mate- 
rials are  coarse),  invasiDU  of  interior  heat  with  aqin'o-i(jneous  fusion, 
subsiitcncc,  formation  of //x.w^/v.v,  and  ejection  of  hira. 

These  sandstones  are  poor  in  fossils,  but  the  few  that  are  known  in- 
dicate the  horizon  of  the  Keupor  or  Upper  Triassic  of  Europe.  As 
these  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  it  is  probable  that  the 
series  represents  the  whole  of  the  Trias  and  part  of  the  Juras  of  Europe. 

The  Record. — The  general  redness  of  the  sandstone  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  organic  remains  are  very  scarce  ;  and  so,  indeed,  we  find  it. 
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Fig.  714.— a,  Frond;  6,  Cone  (after  Hitchcock). 

Two  or  three  fishes,  a  few  leaves,  the  most  perfect  of  which  is  a  species 
of  fern — Clathopteris — and  a  fir-cone  (Fig.  714),  and  a  few  small  frag- 
ments of  thin,  hollow  bones,  which  may  have  belonged  to  either  birds 
or  reptiles,  are  all  that  have  been  yet  found. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  record  in  this  locality 
consists  of  tracks.     These  are  partly  tracks  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans, 


^--~    .:^^  \     ^^                           __^— — ■ —  --,  Fio.    710.— Larva    of    an 

^^-•^^^>^^*-^^  __■*;—  ^^      ^  ^  ^—  ■ ^^_ — ^^-^^^  Ephemera  (after  Ilitch- 

FiQ.  715.— a,  6,  c,  Tracks  of  IriHctH,  Crustacea,  or  Worms  (after 
Hitchcock). 

and  partly  of  Reptiles  and,  possibly,  of  Birds.     Some  of  those  which 
have  been  referred  to  Crustaceans  and  Insects  are  shown  in  Fig.  715, 
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a,  b,  c.  There  has  beeu  found,  also,  the  whole  form  of  one  insect  appar- 
ently the  larva  of  an  Ephemera  (Fig.  716).  It  is  quite  probable  that 
many  of  the  tracks  were  formed  by  similar  larva  inhabiting  the  water. 

Reptilian  Tracks. — By  far  the  larger  number  of  tracks  are  those  of 
Eeptiles.  More  than  fifty  species  have  been  described  by  Hitchcock. 
These  vary  extremely,  both  in  size  and  in  character.  In  size,  they  vary 
from  the  track  of  a  living  Triton,  a  half-inch  long,  to  that  of  the  Oto- 
zoum  (Fig.  717),  twenty  inches  long,  and  with  a  stride  of  three  feet. 
Some  had  five  toes,  some  four,  and  some  only  three  functional  toes  on 
the  hind-feet.  Again,  some  had  hind  and  fore  feet  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  evidently  walked  or  crawled  in  true  quadrupedal  style.  Others  had 
hind-feet  much  larger  than  fore-feet,  and  were  essentially  bipedal  in 
locomotion,  only  putting  down  their  small  fore-feet  occasionally ;  but 
walking  bird-like,  not  hopping  kangaroo-like,  on  their  hind-legs.  In 
connection  with  the  bipedal  tracks  there  have  been  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  impression  of  a  dragging  tail  (Fig.  718) ;  bat  these  are  so 
rare  and  doubtful  that  it  is  generally  believed  the  animals  were  mostly 
long-legged  and  short-tailed. 

The  general  conclusion  from  an  attentive  study  of  these  tracks,  in 
connection  with  the  findings  elsewhere  of  bones  and  teeth,  is  that  they 
are  the  tracks  partly  of  Amphibians  of  the  order  of  Lahyrinthodonts, 
but  mostly  of  Dinosaurs.  The  hugest  among  them,  the  Otozotmi  Moodii 
(Fig.  717),  was  probably  a  long-legged  biped  amphibian,  which  stood 
twelve  feet  high.  The  Anomcepus  (Fig.  719),  a  common  form,  was 
probably  a  Dinosaur,  which  walked  often  on  two  legs  only,  and  in  so 
doing  brought  the  whole  tarsus  and  heel  on  the  ground,  in  the  manner 
of  a  kangaroo  when  resting. 

Supposed  Bird-Tracks. — Those  which  have  been  referred  to  birds 
are  :  1.  Wholly  bipedal,  i.  e.,  there  is  no  evidence  of  fore-feet  at  all.  3. 
They  are  tridactyl.  3.  They  have  a  regular  progression  in  the  number 
of  joints  in  the  tracks,  the  inner  toe  having  two,  the  middle  toe  three, 
and  the  outer  toe  tonv  joints.  T^ow,  in  birds,  the  inner  toe  has  three, 
the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  toe  five  joints,  but  the  last  two  joints 
in  each  case  make  but  one  division  of  the  track,  so  that  the  track  is  ex- 
actly what  is  given  above.  The  discovery,  however,  that  Dinosaurs 
have  but  three  functional  toes  on  the  hind-foot,  and  that  they  also  have 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  birds,  has  greatly  shaken  confidence  in  the 
ornithic  character  of  these  tracks.  Only  the  absence  of  fore-feet  tracks, 
therefore,  remains.  But  as  many  of  these  early  reptiles  walked  occa- 
sionally on  two  legs,  it  is  not  impossible  that  S07ne  of  them  always 
walked  thus.  It  is  quite  possible  or  even  probable,  therefore,  that  all 
these  tracks  are  those  of  Eeptiles.     Assuming  them  to  be  those  of 

*  About  seventy  species  are  now  known  (E.  H.  Hitchcock). 
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Birds,  they  vary  in  size  from  those  of  a  snipe  to  those  of  the  greut 
Broiitozoum,  eighteen  inches  long,  ami  witli  a  stride  of  four  feet  (Fig. 
*  "rio).      Tliis  huge  bird,  if   bird  it  avus, 

must  liave  been  at  least  fourteen  feet 
high  (Dana).  Such  a  huge  animal  must 
have  been  wingless,  like  the  ostrich,  etc., 


C3 


Fig.  T17. 


Fig.  718. 


Flos.  71T-719.— Eeptilb-Tbacks  (after  Hitchcock):  717.  Otozoum  Moodii:  a,  hind-toot,  x  A;  b. 
fore-foot,  X  ^.  718.  Gigautitlierium  cuudatum,  x  ^.  719.  Anomcepus  miuor,  x  J:  a,  niud- 
foot;  it,  fore-toot. 

for  its  size  is  far  beyond  the  limit  with- 
in which  flight  is  possible. 

"We  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  tracks  be  those  of  birds 
or  reptiles.  This  is  not  so  strange  as 
it  may  at  first  appear.  These  two  class- 
es are,  indeed,  now  very  widely  sepa- 
rated, but  then  they  wei-e  very  closely 
allied.  There  were  i>rolnibly  animals 
then  living  which,  even  if  we  saw  them, 
might  puzzle  us  to  decide  whether  to 
call  them  reptilian  birds  or  bird-like 
reptiles.  These  tiro  chtsscs  irere  not  yet 
fairhj  disentanijled  and  sejut rated  from 
eaeli  otlier. 

"We  may  easily  imagine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  trucks  were 
formed.     During  the  Jura-Trias  period 


Fia. 


. ,.. of  nriinfozoiim  gignn- 

teum,  X  i  (after  Hitchcock). 
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there  was  in  the  region  of  tlie  Connecticut  Valley  a  shallow  inland  sea, 
connected  by  a  narrow  outlet  with  the  ocean.      Into  this  the  tides 

flowed  and  again 
ebbed,  leaving  exten- 
sive fiats  of  mud  or 
sand  ribbed  with  rip- 
ple-marks. A  pass- 
ing shower  pitted  the 
soft  mud,  and  tlie 
sun,  coming  out 
again  from  the 
breaking  clouds, 
dried  and  cracked 
it.  Huge  bird-like 
reptiles,  and  possibly 
reptilian  birds,  saun- 
tered near  the  shore- 
margin  in  search  of 
food.  The  tide  came 
in  again  with  its 
freight  of  fine  sediments,  gently  covered  the  tracks,  and  preserved  them 
forever.  This  occurred  constantly  for  many  ages  about  the  end  of  the 
Triassic  or  the  beginning  of  the  Jurassic  period,  for  the  tracks  are 
found  near  the  middle  of  the  series  of  strata. 

Richmond  and  North  Carolina  Coal-Fields. — The  patches  occurring 
in  Virginia  and  Korth  Carolina  are  coal-bearing.  They  constitute  the 
liichmond  and  Piedmont  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  Deep  Eiver 
and  Dan  River  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina.    Fig.  722  gives  a  general- 


FlG. 


7 :il.— Portion  of  a  Slab  with  Traclis  of  several  Species  of  Bronto- 
zoum  (after  Hitchcoclt). 
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Fig.  73i.— Section  acmss  Kicliinond  Coal-fleld  (after  Daddow). 

ized  section  of  the  Richmond  coal-fields  taken  from  Daddow.  The 
strata  of  this  field  are  sandstone  and  shales,  700  to  800  feet  thick,  lying 
in  irregular  erosion-hollows  of  the  gneiss.  All  the  phenomena  of  a 
coal-field  are  here  repeated,  viz.,  interstratified  seams  of  coal  and  beds 
of  iron-ore,  under-clayi  with  roots,  and  roof-shales  with  leaf-impressions. 
There  are  several  seams  of  coal,  the  lowest  of  which  is  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  gneiss.  Some  of  the  seams  are  of  great  thickness — 
thirty  to  forty  feet — and  the  coal  is  very  pure.  It  is  probable  that  this 
coal,  like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  times,  was  formed  in  a  marsh, 
which  was  sometimes  converted  into  a  lake.  The  plants  found  are 
very  decidedly  Upper  Triassic  and  Lower  Jurassic,  viz.,  Cycads,  Coni- 
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fers,  Equisetfe,  and  Ferns.  Fontaine  makes  tliem  Illupllr,  i.  e.,  transi- 
tive between  Triassic  and  Jurassic.  Tlie  animals  indicate  the  same 
horizon. 


Fig.  7;33.— Dictyopygu  luucrura,  a  Ganoid  rafter  Emmone). 

Tlie  Deep  River  and  Dan  River  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina  are 
ve  -y  similar  to  those  in  Eastern  Virginia,  excei)t  that  in  the  Duep  River 
co;>l-fields  the  coal-bearing  portion,  which  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  whole  of  the  Richmond  strata,  is  underlaid  by  3,000  feet  of  barren 
sandstone.  If  we  call  the  coal-measures  Upper  Trias  or  Lower  Juras, 
these  barren  sandstones  are  certainly  Triassic.  In  their  upper  jiortion, 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  Upper  Triassic,  Emmons  found  jaws  of 
a  Marsupial,  which  he  names  DromdtJieriam  sylccstrc  (Fig.  7v!9).  As 
this  :s  one  of  the  earliest,  so  is  it  also  one  of  the  most  reptilian  of  mam- 
mals. According  to  Osl_iorn,  it  had  many  reptilian  characters  of  teeth, 
e.  g.,  conical  premolars  and  imperfectly  divided  fangs,  and  imjierfect 
cusps  in  the  molars  (Fig.  711,  a)  as  in  the  Theromorph  reptiles.  Until 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Marsh,  this,  and  perhaps  another  genus  from 
the  same  placr,  was  the  only  mammal  known  from  the  Jura-Trias  of 
America.     We  give  in  Figs.  723-72!)  some  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 


Fig.  Tii 


Pia.  7i 


Figs.  724,  725.— Fossils  of  NonTit  CAnoi.mA  and  Rictimomd  Coai.-Basins  (after  Emmons):  72-J. 
\\'alchia  dlilusus.    785.  PodozuiiiitcH  Emmousi. 
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Pig.  726. 


Fig.  727. 


Fig.  729. 


Figs.  726-729.— Fossils  of  North  Carolina  and  Richmond  Coal-Basins  (after  Emmons):  726. 
Neiiropteris  liniBfolia— Eichmond  Coal.  727.  Pecopteris  falcatus.  728.  Neuropteris.  729.  Jaw 
of  Dromatherium  sylvestre. 

tliese  two  basins.  Tridactyl  tracks  like  those  in  Connecticut  have  also 
been  found  in  Xew  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

Other  Patches. — In  other  patches,  especially  in  Xew  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Nova  Scotia,  reptilian  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found, 
representing  Dinosaurs  and  Crocodilians  or  Lacertians. 

Interior  Plains  and  Pacific  Slope. — The  Jura-Trias  of  the  interior 
plains  are  singularly  deficient  in  fossils.  The  gypsum  in  many  of  them 
furnishes  the  explanation.     They  were  probably  formed  in  interior  and 


0 


Fig.  730. 

730,  731.^URASsic  Fossils  of  Utah  (after  Meek): 

calceola. 


Fig.  731. 
7.30.  Belemnites  densus.    731.  Gryphaea 


very  salt  seas,  A\-hich  are  usually  deficient  in  life.  The  two  periods  are, 
however,  in  some  places  at  least,  better  separated  than  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  probably  because  of  more  variable  conditions. 
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On  the  slopes  of  the  Black  Hills  and  on  the  South  Platte  imdonbted 
Jurassic  fossils  occur,  indicating  an  open  sea.  In  New  Mexico  New- 
berry found  impressions  of  plants,  indicating  the  same  horizon  as  in 


Fig.  735.  Fk:.  7.30.  Pio.  7.37.  Fio.  739. 

Figs.  738-7.39.— Plants  of  the  Jura-Trias  (after  Ncwborry):  73'2  Branch  of  Conifer  (Brncliypliyl- 
lum).  733.  Brand!  of  Conifer.  731.  Conifer,  Brunei]  and  Frnit.  73->.  Zaniites  oecitleutaUs. 
7.36.  Otozamites  Macombii.  737.  Podozamites  crussifolia.  73-1.  'IiuuioiJtens  ele^'aua.  idu. 
Alethopteris  Whitneyi. 
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-i.  e.,  Upper  Triassic.     Some  of  these 


ric3.  740. 


Fig.  741 


Figs.  740-745. — California  Jura-Trias  Shells:  740.  Gryphtea  spe- 
ciosa  {after  <Tabb).  741.  Tritjonia  paudicosta  (after  Gabbj.  742. 
Ceratites  Whitueyi  (after  Gabb). 


Xorth  Carolina  and  "\'irginia- 
are  given  (Figs.  732-739). 

On  the  Pacific  coast  marine  life  no  douht  abounded,  as  this  was 
the   margin  of    an   open   sea ;    but   the   rocks   here   are  very  highly 

metamorphic,  and 
the  fossils,  there- 
fore, mostly  de- 
stroyed. AVherever 
this  is  not  the  case, 
the  rocks  abound 
in  fossils.  In  Hum- 
boldt County,  Ne- 
vada, for  example, 
the  strata  in  some 
places  seem  almost 
wholly  made  up  of 
Ceratites  Whitneyi 
(Fig.  742).  In  the 
same  locality  the  remains  of  an  Enaliosaur  (sea-saurian)  have  been 
found.  On  account  of  the  marine  conditions  jjrevalent,  the  two  peri- 
ods are  easily  separable  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Recent  Discoveries. — A'ery  recently  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  in 
beds  which  are  referred  to  the  Uppermost  Jurassic,  a  large  number  of 
most  extraordinary  reptiles  have  been  found  and  described  by  Marsh 
and  Cope.  Also,  in  the  Wyoming  beds.  Marsh  has  discovered  some 
twenty-five  species  of  Marsupial  mammals  and  a  reptilian  bird  {Lao- 
pferyx).  The  beds  from  which  all  these  have  been  taken  are  called, 
from  their  most  abundant  and  characteristic  form,  the 
Atlantosaur  beds.  These  discoveries  are  treated  sepa- 
rately, not  only  on  account  of  their  great  importance, 
but  also  and  especially  because  they  belong  to  an  en- 
tirely different  horizon,  viz.,  the  uppermost  Jurassic, 
passing  into  the  Cretaceous.* 

Dinosaurs. — The  most  abundant  and  the  largest 
reptiles  found  here  are  Dinosaurs.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
species  of  this  order  have  been  described  by  Cope,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  species  by  Marsh.  Some  of  these  are 
from  the  east  slope  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  but 
the  most  important  have  been  found  on  the  west  slope. 


Fig.  743.— Dorsal  ver- 
tebra of  CoduTUS 
fl-agilis,  trans- 
verse section  {af- 
ter Marsh). 


*  The  Atlantosaur  beds  are  classed  with  the  Jurassie,  because  of  the  great  gap  between 
it  and  the  Dakota  Cretaceous.  But  since  this  gap  has  been  filled  (see  p.  473),  the  ques- 
tion again  returns  whether  they  should  be  called  Uppermost  Jurassic  or  Lowermost  Cre- 
taceous. They  apparently  corresponds  to  the  Wealden,  which  many  geologists  class  with 
the  Cretaceous.     Marsh,  however,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Jurassic. 
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In  the  museum  of  Yiilo  College  there  are  now  the  remains  of  several 
hundred  individuals.     These  Anierieau  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  were  prob- 


FiG.  744.— 1.  Bones  of  left  fore-lee  of  Morosaurus  grandie  (after  MarHhV  One  twentietli  natural 
size.  «,  ecapula;  c,  coracoid;  n,  humerus;  ;■,  rurtius;  c,  iilnn;  «r,  ulnar  eurjial;  J,  rlrst  meta- 
carpal; 1 7/a-,  fifth  metacarpal.  2.  Bones  of  left  liind-leg  nf  .Moni.^auruB  j^randis.  One  Iwcntieth 
natural  nize.  il.  ilium;  is,  ischium;  p,  pubis;/,  femur;  I,  tibia; /',  libula;  a,  iistragalus;  e,  cal- 
caneum;  Tm^  fifth  metatarsal. 

ably  the  largest  land  animals  that  have  ever  lived,  ('ope  describes 
one  (Camarasaurus)  with  a  thigh-bone  six  feet  long.  Marsh  describes 
one  (Atlantosaurus  immanis)  with  thigh-bone  about  eight  feet  long. 
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Along  with,   these  huge  animals  lived  also  the  smallest  Dinosaurs  yet 
known — one  of  them,  Nanosaurus  agilis,  being  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 


Fio.  745.— Pelvic  arch  of  Morosaurus  grandis  (after  Marsh),  seen  from  in  front.  One  sixteenth 
natural  size:  a,  first  sacra]  vertebra;  b,  transverse  process  of  first  sacral  vertebra;  c,  trans- 
verse process  of  second  vertebra;  p,  fourth  or  last  sacral  vertebra;  nc,  neural  canal;  it,  ilium; 
is,  ischium;  pb,  pubis. 

The  characteristics  of  these  ancient  reptiles  have  been  worked  out 
with  great  skill  by  Marsh,  according  to  whom  the  vertebrae  of  many  of 
them  were  full  of  large  cavities,  so  as  to  make  these  enormous  bones 
as  light  as  possible.  This  character  reached  its  highest  expression  in 
CceJuria  of  Marsh  (Fig.  743). 

The  American  Dinosaurs  were  not  only  remarkable  for  size  and 
number  but  also  for  their  great  variety  of  forms.  According  to  Marsh, 
some   of    them   were   reptile-footed   {Sauropoda),   some    beast-footed 


Fig.  T4G.— Brontosaurus  excelsis, 


;  (restored  by  Marsh). 


{TJieropodd),  some  bird-footed  (OrnitJiopoda),  and  some  belonged  to  a 
most  remarkable  family,  Stegosauria  (plate-covered  Saurians),  not  pre- 
viously recognized. 
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The  Sauropoda  were  the  hiigest  of  alL     They  yiQvefirc-topd,  jdnvfi- 
grade,  and  quadrupedal.     Then-  large,  hollow  limb-bones  (Fig.  744) 


Fig.  747. — 1.  Tooth  of  Laosanrue  altus  (after  Marsh),  front  view.  2.  The  same,  side  view.  Both 
twice  natural  size.  .3.  Bones  of  the  left  hind-leg  of  Laosaurus  altus  (after  ^[arylil.  One  eighth 
natural  size:  il,  ilium;  is,  ischium;  ;?,  pubis;  «',  post-pubic  bone; /,  femur;  /,  tibia;/',  fibula; 
a,  astragalus;  c,  calcaneum;  /,  first  metatarsal;  IVnit,  fourth  metatarsal. 

and  massive  pelvis  (Fig.  745)  show  that  they  walked  with  the  body  well 
lifted  from  the  ground  (Fig.  74(1).  They  were  probably  herbivorous. 
Good  examples  of  these  are  seen  in  the  AlhiiitoKaitritu  (a  thigh  of  which 
was  foiind  more  than  eight  feet  long  and  twonty-five  inches  thick,  the 
animal  itself  being  probably  at  least  one  hundred  iwi  long) ;  the 
Brontosaurus,  sixty  feet  long  (Fig.  746);  and  the  Muro)<aunis  {Y\g. 
744,  745). 
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The  Tlieropoda  included,  among  foreign  representatives,  the  Me- 
galosaur  and  Scelidosaur,  ah-eady  figured  (p.  442),  and  also  several 

2 


1    ,-- 


Fig.  748. — 1.  Bones  of  left  fore-leg  of  Camptosanrus  dippar  (after  Marsh) :  5,  scapula;  c.  coracoid;  A, 
humerus;  r,  radius;  u.  ulna;  /,  first  digit;  Y,  fifth  digit.  2.  Bones  of  left  hind-leg  of  Campto- 
notus  diepar  :  i/,  ilium;  is,  ischium;  p,  pubis;  ??',  post-pubis;  /,  femur;  t,  tibia;  /',  fibula;  a, 
astragalus;  c,  calcaneum;  J,  first  metatarsal;  lYmt,  fourth  metatarsal.  Both  figures  one-twelfth 
natural  size. 

'American  genera.  They  were  four-  to  five-toed^  digit  igrade^  and  bij^e- 
dal.  This  is  shown  by  the  disparity  in  size  of  hind  and  fore  limbs. 
They  were  carnivorous. 

The  Ornithopoda  included,  among  foreign  representatives,  the  Igu- 
anodon  and  Compsognathus,  already  figured  (pp.  441  and  443),  together 
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with  many  American  genera,  such  as  Laosaurus  (Fig.  747)  and  Gamp- 
tosaurus  (Fig.  748).     They  were  three-toed,  digitiymdc,  bipedal  herbi- 


vores. 


The  Stegosaurs  were  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  of  all.      They 
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Fig.  749. 
Pro.  749. — 1.  Bones  of  left  fore-leg  of  Stegosaunis  ungulatus  (after  Mnrpb):  h,  pcapula;  (7,  coracoid; 

h,  humenie;  r,  radius;  w,  ulna;  /,  first  digit;  V,  fifth  digit.    2.  Boiu-h  of  left  liind-leg  of  Stoiio- 

Baurus  ungulatus;  U,  ilium;  is,  ischium;  p,  pubis;  p',  post-pubis; /,  fciiiur;  t,  tibia;/',  fibula; 

a,  astragalus;  c,  calcaneum;  /,  first  digit;  V,  fifth  digit.    One  sixti-TTiIli  iijilural  size. 
Fig.  750.— Outlines  representing  transverse  sections  through  brain  of  StcgoHniiniH  ungulatus,  and 

sacral  cavity  :    b,  brain;  8,  sacral  cavity.    One  fourth  natural  size  (after  Marsh). 
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were  well  protected  with  broad  plates,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  armed  with  sharp  spines  two  feet  long. 
These  latter  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  powerful  tail,  near  the 
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Fig.  751.— Stegosaurus  etenops,  x  i  (after  Mareh). 

end,  and  must  have  been  very  formidable  weapons  of  offense.  The  dis- 
parity in  size  of  hind  and  fore  limbs  (Fig.  749),  greater  than  in  any 
known  Dinosaur,  shows  that  they  walked  habitually  on  the  hind-legs, 
like  the   Oriiitliojjoda.     Like  them,  also,  they  probably  had  three  to 

four  toes  on  the 
hind  -  feet.  The 
brains  of  all  Juras- 
sic Dinosaurs  were 
very  small  in  com- 
parison with  living 
reptiles,  but  this 
was  especially  true 
of  Stegosaurs.  To 
make  up  for  this 
deficiency  they  had 
an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  sacral  region.  This 
sacral  brain — if  we  may  so  call  it — was  ten  times  bigger  than  the  cran- 
ial brain  (Fig.  750).  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  work  the  powerful 
hind-legs  and  tail. 

Ichthyosaurs. — Besides  the  Dinosaurs,  Marsh  describes  from  the 
same  formation  (Jurassic),  but  from  a  lower  horizon,  an  Ichthyosau- 
rian,  but  differing  entirely  from  the  Ichthyosaurus  of  the  European 
Jurassic  in  being  toothless.  On  this  account  he  calls  the  genus  Bap- 
tanodon.  This  reptile  had  six  digits  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet — a 
new  and  most  remarkable  feature  (Fig.  752). 

Birds. — In  1881  ilarsh  discovered  in  the  same  beds,  the  Atlanto- 
saur  beds  of  Wyoming,  a  Jurassic  bird  (Laopteryx),  the  only  one  yet 
known  in  America.    It  was  undoubtedly  a  reptilian  bird,  probably  with 


Fig.  752. — Left  hind  paddle  of  Baptanodon  discxis  (after  Marsh),  peen 
from  below.  One  eighth  natural  size:  f".  femur;  i,  tibia;  z,  interme- 
dium;/', fibula;  /,  first  digit;  Y,  fifth  digit. 
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teeth  and  bi-concave  vciichrcr  ;  but  the  remains  are  too  imperfect  to 
permit  distinct  characterization. 

Mammals. — Lastly,  in  the  same  beds,  Marsh  has  (liscoverc<l  some 
twentj'-five  species  of  small  marsupial  mammals.  Acccirding  to  him, 
these  early  mammals  were  not  typical  Marsupials,  but  a  generalized 
type  connecting  that  order  with  Insectivora.  He  makes  of  them  two 
sub-orders,  Pautotheria  and  AUotheria.  Figs.  T.Jo  and  7.j-i  are  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  types. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  American  Continent  during  the  Jura- 
Trias  Period. — During  Pahisozoic  times  the  Atlantic  shore-line  was 
certainly  farther  east  than  it  was  subsequently,  probably  farther  east 
than  it  is  iio/c  (p.  288).  At  the  end  of  the  Paleeozoic  occurred  the  Ap- 
palachian revolution.  Coincidently  with  the  up-pushing  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain,  the  sea-border  probably  went  downward,  and  the  shore- 


Fia.  753. — Right  lower  jaw  of  Diplocynodon  victor  (after  Mareh),  outside  view.    Twice  natural  size: 
a,  canine;  0,  condyle;  c,  coronoid  process;  d,  angle. 

line  advanced  westward  on  the  land.  During  the  Jura-Trias  the 
shore-line  to  the  north  was  still  beyond  what  it  is  now,  for  no  Atlantic 
border  deposit  is  visible ;  and  along  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 


Fig.  "M. — Left  lower  jaw  of  Ctenacodon  serratus  (after  Marsh),  inner  view.   Four  times  natural  size. 

it  was  certainly  beyond  the  bounding-line  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
(see  map,  p.  291),  for  all  the  Atlantic  deposits  of  this  age  have  been 
covered  by  subsequent  strata ;  and  yet  probably  not  much  beyond,  for 
some  of  these  Jura-Trias  patclies  seem  to  have  been  in  tidal  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  shore-line 
was  a  little  beyond  the  present  New  England  shore-line,  and  a  little 
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beyond  the  old  Tertiary  shore-line  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Atlan- 
tic States. 

A  little  back  from  this  shore-line,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  then  Ap- 
palachian chain,  there  was  a  series  of  old  erosion  or  plication  hollows 
stretching  parallel  to  the  chain.  The  northern  ones  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  sea-level,  and  the  tides  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  there 
then  as  iu  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  Puget  Sound,  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  waters  of  these  bays  lived  swimming  Eeptiles,  Croco- 
dilian and  Laeertian,  and  on  their  flat,  muddy  shores  walked  great 
bird-like  Reptiles,  and  possibly  reptilian  Birds.  The  more  southern 
hollows  seemed  to  have  been  above  the  sea-level,  and  were  alternately 
coal-marsh  and  fresh-water  lake,  emptying  by  streams  into  the  At- 
lantic. Since  that  time  the  coast  has  risen  200  or  300  feet,  and  these 
patches  are  therefore  elevated  so  much  above  the  sea- level. 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  similar  changes  were  going  on  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  continent.  During  Palaeozoic  times,  the  Pacific  shore- 
line was  just  east  of  the  Sierra  Range,  and  the  place  of  this  range  was 
a  marginal  sea-bottom.  At  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  coincidently  with 
Appalachian  revolution  already  explained  (p.  409),  the  Utah  Basin 
region  was  elevated  and  became  land,  while  the  Nevada  Basin  region 
subsided,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  advanced  eastward  to  Battle  Mount- 
ain. But  the  whole  area  between  this  Basin  region  continent  and  the 
Palaeozoic  area  of  eastern  North  America,  including  the  Plateau  region 
and  the  Plains  region,  was  covered  by  one  or  more  shallow  inland  seas, 
with  imperfect  connection,  or  none  at  all,  with  the  ocean,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  gypsum  and  salt  deposited  by  evaporation.  At  least  once  dur- 
ing Jurassic  times  this  inland  sea  became  broadly  connected  with  the 
ocean,  so  that  oceanic  conditions  prevailed.  The  place  now  occupied 
by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  was  tJieii  a  marginal  sea-bottom,  bordering 
the  Basin  region  continent.  On  the  west  the  Pacific  shore-line  was 
some  distance  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  place  of  that  range  was  still  a 
sea-bottom,  though  not  so  closely  marginal  as  in  Paleozoic  times. 

Disturbances  whicli  closed  the  Period. — This  long  Jura-Trias  period 
was  closed,  and  the  Cretaceous  period  inaugurated,  by  the  Sierra  revo- 
lution, by  which  the  sediments  accumulated  along  the  then  Pacific 
shore-bottom,  yielding  to  the  lateral  pressure,  were  mashed  together 
and  swollen  up  into  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  Ranges,  and  the  coast-line 
transferred  westward  to  the  other  side  of  these  ranges.  Coincidently 
with  this  change  probably  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  slope  the  elevation 
of  the  Jura-Trias  sounds  and  the  outbursts  of  igneous  matter,  forming 
the  trap-ridges  already  spoken  of  (pp.  451  and  453).  Extensive  changes 
also  occur  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  region  of  the  inland  seas,  by 
subsidence  and  the  inauguration  of  oceanic  conditions,  which  continued 
to  prevail  during  the  Cretaceous.     There  is  reason  to  believe  also  that 
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many  of  tlio  Basin  ranges  were  formed  at  this  time  (King),  although 
their  present  forms  were  given  mucli  later  (p.  205),  It  was  essentially 
a  period  of  mountain-making  iu  the  western  part  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Section  4. — Cretaceous  Period. 

The  most  general  characteristic  of  this  period  is  its  transitional 
character.  In  it  Mesozoic  types  are  passing  out,  and  Cenozoic  or 
modern  types  are  coming  in,  and  the  two  types  therefore  coexist  side 
by  side.  Nearly  everywhere  in  America,  as  far  as  known,  the  Creta- 
ceous lie  unconformably  on  the  Jurassic  or  still  lower  rocks. 

Rock-System — Area  in  America. — 1.  On  the  Atlantic  border  going 
southward,  we  find  no  Cretaceous  rocks  until  we  reach  New  Jersey. 
Here  we  find  a  small  patch  peeping  out  from  under  the  edge  of  the 
overlying  Tertiary,  and  marked  on  the  map  (p.  291)  by  oblique  inter- 
rupted lines.  This  patch  passes  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, to  the  borders  of  Virginia.  Passing  south,  we  find  no  continuous 
area  until  we  reach  Georgia ;  yet  it  underlies  the  Tertiary  in  all  this 
region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  cut  through  the  Tertiary  and  expose  the  Cretaceous  in  many 
places.  3.  The  Gnlf-horder  Cretaceous  commences  in  Western  Middle 
Georgia,  covers  all  the  prairie  region  of  Middle  Alabama,  the  northeast- 
ern or  prairie  region  of  Mississippi,  then  runs  northward  as  a  narrow 
strip  through  Tennessee  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  then  dis- 
appears beneath  the  Tertiary,  to  reappear  as  an  area  bordering  the  Gulf 
Tertiary  on  the  west  side.  3.  On  the  interior  plains,  the  Cretaceous 
connecting  with  the  Gulf -border  area  stretches  northwestward  to  arctic 
regions,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great,  grassy,  level  Western 
Plains  called  Prairies — tliough  much  of  it  is  overlaid  by  the  subsequent 
Tertiary.  4.  In  the  Rocky  Mountaiti  region  Cretaceous  strata  occupy 
all  the  Plateau  region — i.  e.,  the  region  between  the  Eastern  range  and 
the  Wahsatch  range,  except  where  overlaid  by  Tertiary  or  removed  by 
erosion.  Recent  investigations  in  Mexico*  render  it  probable  that  this 
area  stretches  also  westward  through  Northern  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 
5.  On  the  Pacific  harder,  Cretaceous  strata  form  a  large  part  of  the  Coast 
Ranges,  and  also  in  places  the  lowest  western  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Range.  Whitney  has  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
in  portions  of  the  Coast  Range  as  20,000  feet,  and  Dillon,  30,000  feet. 

Physical  Geography  in  America. — It  is  not  difficult  from  the  Creta- 
ceous area  just  given  to  reconstruct  approximately  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. At  that  time  the  Atlantic  shore-line  in  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  was  farther  out  or  east  than  now,  for  the  Cretaceous 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i,  p.  386,  1875. 
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of  this  p:u't  is  all  imw  ciivL'red  liy  sea.  Frdm  Xew  Jersey  southward 
the  shore-line  was  then  farther  ///  or  /rest  than  ik.iw.  Fi'om  Maryland 
to  Georgia  the  shore-line,  tlKjugh  farther  in  than  now,  was  farther  out 
than  (luring  the  Tertiary,  as  tlie  Cretaceous  is  covered  by  the  later  de- 
posits. 'J'l/i'  (Tiftfv.--ds  much  moi'e  extended  both  northward  and  wcst- 
"ward  than  either  now  or  in  Tertiary  times,  its  sh((re-line  being  along 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Cretaceous  of  this  region.  From  the  Gulf 
there  extended  nnrthwestward  an  immensely  irnh'  srti,  covering  the 
I'lains  region  and  the  Piocky  Mountain  region  as  far  westward  as  the 
"Wahsatch  I!angc,  and  diyiding  the  continent  into  two  continents,  an 
eastei'n  or  Ajipalachian,  and  a  western  or  F)asin  region  continent.  The 
place  of  the  'Wahsattdi  range  was  then  the  'marginal  hnffam  of  this  in- 
teiior  Cretaceous  sea.  'File  Pacific  Ocean  at  that  time  '\\'ashed  against 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Iiange,  the  jilace  of  the  Coast  Eange  l)eing 
thus  its  niarijina]  bottiim.  These  facts  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying map.  The  jirobable  connection  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Pacific 
is  alsd  indicated. 


yi;ijj  of  Nortli  America  in  Crttaceous  Times. 


Rocks. — The  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  period  consist  of  sands,  and 
clays,  and  limestones,  as  in  othei-  periods,  but,  as  a  whole,  are  less  fre- 
quently metamorphic  than  in  the  older  rocks.  There  is,  however,  one 
kind  of  rock  found  in  this  age  in  Europe  wdiich  is  so  peculiar  and  so 
interesting  that  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  refer  to  the 
white  rtiaik  of  p]ngland  and  France,  from  which  the  fornuition  and  the 
jjeriod  take  their  name,  "  Cn'tarcnusy 

Chalk. — Chalk  i.s  a  soft,  wJiite,  pure  carbonate  of  lime.     Scattered 
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through  the  soft  mass  are  found  very  characteristic  nodules  of  pure 
flint.  These  nodules  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  sometimes 
scattered  irrer/iildrh/, 
sometimes  arranged  in 
lai/crs.  Often  some 
fossil,  especially  a 
sponge,  forms  the  nu- 
cleus around  which 
the  aggregation  of  the 


Fig.  7B0.— Chalk-CUfflfl  with  Flinu^'odulea. 


siliceous  matter  takes 
place.  On  account  of 
its  extreme  softness, 
chalk  is  often  sculpt- 
ured by  erosive  agen- 
cies into  fantastic  cliffs 
and  needles  (Fig.  756). 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  chalk  is  found  to  be  composed  largely 
of  Khizopod  shells,  and  of  Coccoliths  and  Coccospheres  (supposed  shells 
of  unicelled  plants),  some  perfect,  more  broken,  most  of  all  completely 
disintegrated  (Fig.  757).  The  flint-nodules,  similarly  examined  by  sec- 
tion, show  spicules  of  sponge  and  siliceous  shells  of  Diatoms.     Chalk 

such  as  described  was  supposed  to  be 
found  nowhere  except  in  Europe,  but 
recently  good  chalk  composed  of  Fora^ 
miniferal  shells,  and  containing  flints, 
has  been  found  in  Texas  (Hill).     Figs. 


Fig.  759.  Fia.  760.  Fig.  7C1. 

Figs.  757-761.— Foraminifeua  of  Chalk:  757.  Chalk  as  seen  under  the  Microscope  (after  Nichol- 
son). 7r)8.  Cuneolina  pavonia.  759.  Flobcllina  rugosa.  700.  Lltuola  nautiloldes.  761.  Chryea- 
lidina  gradata  (after  D'Orbigny). 

758-761  represent  some  of  the  more  common   Ehizopods  found  in 
chalk. 
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Origin  of  Chalk. — A  material  so  unique  must  have  been  formed 
under  peculiar  conditions.  Eecent  investigations  have  shown  that 
chalk  is  a  deep-sea  ooze.  In  all  the  deep-sea  soundings  and  dredgings 
recently  undertaken,  it  is  found  that  the  sea-bottom  between  the  depths 
of  3,000  and  20,000  feet,  where  not  too  cold,  is  a  white  ooze,  consisting 
mainly  of  Rhizopod  shells  (Globigerina,  Radiolaria,  etc.)  and  Coccoliths, 
Coccsopheres,  etc.,  through  which  are  scattered  silicious  shells  of  Dia- 
toms. These  shells  are  in  every  stage  of  change :  some  living,  or  at 
least  still  retaining  sarcode ;  some  perfect,  though  dead  and  empty ; 
some  broken ;  most  of  them  completely  disintegrated  into  an  impalpa- 
ble mud.  From  the  great  abundance  of  one  genus  of  Rhizopods,  this 
calcareous  mud  has  been  called  OloUgerina  ooze.  In  deep-sea  bottoms, 
therefore,  chalk  is  noio  forming.  Also,  strange  to  say,  many  Sponges, 
and  Starfishes,  and  Echinoids,  and  Crustaceans,  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  chalk  of  Cretaceous  times,  have  been  brought,  up  from 
present  deep-sea  bottoms. 


Pig.  762.— Shells  of  Living  Foraminifera:  a,  Orbulina  nniverea,  in  its  perfect  condition,  allowing  tiie 
tubular  spines  which  radiate  from  the  surface  of  the  shell;  6,  Globigerina  bulloidea,  ill  its  ordi- 
nary condition,  the  thin  hollow  spines  which  are  attached  to  the  shell  when  perfect  having  been 
broken  off;  c,  Textularia  variabilis;  d,  Peneroplis  planatus;  e,  Rotalia  concaraerata; /,  Cristel- 
laria  subarcuatula.  (Fig.  a  is  after  Wyville  Thomson;  the  otliers  are  after  Williamson.  All  the 
figures  are  greatly  enlarged.) 

There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  chalk  is  a  deep  sea-bottom 
formation.  The  flint-nodules  have  been  formed  by  a  subsequent  process 
similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  other  nodules  (p.  188).  The  silica, 
which  in  the  ooze  was  at  first  scattered,  is  slowly  aggregated  into  pure 
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flint-nodules,  and  the  matrix  is  left  in  a  condition  of  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.* 

Extent  of  Chalk  Seas  of  Cretaceous  Times  in  Europe.— Chalk  of 
nearly  homogeneous  aspect  prevails  from  the  north  of  Ireland  through 
Middle  Europe  to  the  Crimean  and  Caucasus,!  ''''  distance  of  1,140 
miles;  and,  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  south  of  Swedi-n  to  the 
south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  840  miles  (Lyell).  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  at  that  time  a  deep  sea  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Europe.  The  white  chalk  of  England  and  France  is  about 
1,000  feet  thick.  When  we  remember  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
been  formed,  this  thickness  indicates  an  almost  inconceivable  lapse  of 
time. 

Cretaceous  Coal. — Coal  is  again  found  in  large  quantities  in  rocks 
of  this  period  in  the  United  States.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  rocks  of  other  periods ;  but  as  most  of  this 
coal  is  found  in  the  Laramie,  and  as  this  is  a  tranaitiun  group  to 
the  Tertiary,  we  shall  put  off  the  discussion  to  the  end  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Crcfareons. — In  the  localities  where  the  Ameri- 
can Cretaceous  was  first  well  studied,  viz.,  in  'New  Jersey  and  in  the 
western  Plains  and  Plateau  region,  the  lower  part  of  the  series  was 
wanting,  and  hence  a  great  gap  was  supposed  to  exist  here  in  the 
American  geological  record.  But  recently  the  Lower  Cretaceous  has 
been  found  in  many  widely-separated  regions  and  by  different  observ- 
ers, viz.,  in  California,  by  Whitney  (Shasta  group) ;  in  Texas,  by  Hill 
(Comanche  group) ;  J  in  Canada,  by  Dawson  (Kootani  group) ;  and  on 
the  Atlantic  border,  by  McGee  (Potomac  group).*  The  Comanche 
group  of  Hill  is  probably  the  most  complete,  and  we  therefore  adopt 
this  name.  It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  of  Hill's  Comanche  group 
viz.,  Trinity  beds,  may  be  Uppermost  Jurassic. 

The  Cretaceous  series  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Upper, 
Jliddle,  and  Lower.  The  subdivisions  of  these  are  of  course  local.  In 
Europe  the  Tertiary  is  nearly  everywhere  unconformable  on  the  Cre- 
taceous, showing  a  gap  at  this  horizon ;  in  America  this  gap  is  com- 
pletely filled  in  the  West  by  a  transition  group  called  the  Lara  in  ie. 
The  relation  between  the  main  divisions  of  the  American  Cretaceous  on 
the  interior  plains  and  Atlantic  border,  and  of  both  with  the  European 
Cretaceous,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

*  Wallace  thinks  that  chalk  is  a  coral  mud  formed  in  wai'm  seas  full  of  foraminiferal 
life  (Island  Life,  p.  84). 

■)•  Favre,  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  ilH  et  seq. 

J  Marcou  had  long  ago  (1853)  discovered  Neocomian  in  New  Mexico,  but  the  discovery 
was  not  recognized  by  American  geologists. 

^  This  is  probably  a  transition  to  Jurassic. 
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LowEii  Teetiaet. 

AMERICAN. 

EUROPEAN. 

Westeen  Plains.           1     Atlantic  Boedeb. 

Wahsatcli  and  Puerco  beds. 

Eo-lignitic. 

Plastic  clay,Thanet  sands. 

Transition. 

Laramie. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Cretaceous. 

Upper  n°f''"'g™"P- 
' '       (  Colorado  group. 

Middle.Dakota  group. 

Lower.  Comanche  group. 

N.  J.,  Penn.,  and 
Miss. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

j  White  chalk, 
j  Gray  chalk. 
i  Upper  Greensand 
(      Gault. 
Neocomian. 

Transition. 

Trinity  beds. 
Baptanodon  beds. 

Potomac  formation. 

Wealden. 

Upper  Jurassic. 

Wanting. 

PurbecU. 

Life-System :  Plants. 

Leaf-impressions  are  very  abundant  in  tlie  American  Cretaceous, 
and  the  most  cursory  examination  reveals  at  once  a  type  of  plants  not 
seen  in  any  lower  rocks,  viz.,  A^igiosperms,  both  Dicotyls  and  Palms. 
We  have  said  that  the  Sierra  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  Jura-Trias 
produced  important  changes  in  America.  A  great  break  in  the  record 
occLirs  at  this  time  in  the  region  (the  Plains)  where  these  plants  were 
found.  When  the  record  commences  again  in  the  Dakota  epoch  we 
observe  a  very  great  difference  in  the  subject-matter.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  field  and  forest  must  have  been  different  and  much  more  mod- 


FiG.  763. 


Fig.  764.       Fig.  765. 


Figs.  763-76.'!.— Cretaceous  Plants,  Dakota  Group  (after  Lesqnerenx);    763.  Liquidambar  in- 
tegrifolium.    764.  Laurus  Nebraacensis.    765.  Quercus  primordialis.    All  reduced. 
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Fig.  rtiS, 


Fig.  770. 

Fios.  766-770.— Crbtaceoub  Plants,  Dakota  Gboui- (after  Leequereux):  760.  Sassafras  Mndsei. 
767.  Sassafras  araliopsis.  768.  Salix  iirotesefolia.  769.  Fagus  polyclada.  770.  Protoijbyllum 
quadratum.    All  reduced. 

era.  Nearly  all  the  genera  of  our  modern  trees  are  present,  e.  g.,  Onl:s, 
Miiplea,  WiUo/rs,  S'r/ssa/ra.i,  Dogivood,  llirkoni,  llirrli.  Poplar,  Tulip- 
tree  (Liriodendron),  Waluuf,  S'l/niinori',  Sioeef-guvi  (Liquidambar), 
Laurel,  Jfi/rfic,  Fiij,  etc.  Out  of  213  species  of  plants  found  in  the 
Dakota  group,  about  180  species  are  Dicotyls  (Ward)  and  at  least  half 
of  these  belong  to  I'unug  genera  (Lesquereux).     And   if  we  include 
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Fig.  772. 


Fig.  774. 


Fig.  775. 


Figs.  771-775.— Plants  op  the  Potomac  Formation  (after  Fontaine):  Conifers.  771.  Baleropsls 
fnlinsa.  778.  Sequoia  ambigua:  a,  Leaf y  branch ;  *,  Cone.  Dicotyledons.  773.  Aralirephyllnm 
obtusilobum,  x  \.    774.  Hedercephyllum  angulatum,  x  %.    775.  Sassafras  cretacenm,  x  \. 
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the  Laramie  in  the  Cretacooias  we  may  add  320  more  species  to  the 
list,  but  these  latter  are  quite  ditlerent  and  Tertiary  in  type.  A  few 
Palms  have  also  been  found  in  ^'ancouve^'s  Island. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the  most  characteristic  Creta- 
ceous genera,  and  those  most  abundant  and  varied  in  species  at  that 
time,  are  now  represented  by  only  one  or  two  species.  For  example, 
there  are  now  only  two  species  of  Sassafras  ;  two  or  three  species  of 
Plane-tree;  one  of  Liriodendron ;  and  two  of  Liquidambar.  Tliese 
are  evidently  the  remnants  of  an  extinct  flora. 

Ori(ji)t  of  Dicofyls. — The  appearance  of  these,  the  highest  order  of 
plants,  in  fully  differentiated  forms,  seems  sudden  and  without  pro- 
genitors. But  the  obvious  reason  is,  that  there  is  here  a  great  loss  of 
record.  The  gaja  is  now  filled  by  the  discovery  of  the  Comanche 
group ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  group  on  the  Atlantic  border 
(Potomac  formation),  have  recently  been  found  and  described  by  Fon- 
taine 350  species  of  plants  mostly  of  Jurassic  types  (Conifers,  Cyeads, 
and  Ferns),  but  among  them,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forma- 
tion, 7G  species  of  Dicotyls.  These  earliest  known  Dicotyls,  though  of 
very  generalized  character  so  far  as  genera  and  families  are  concerned, 
are  yet  well-differentiated,  unmistakable  Dicotyls.  "We  must,  there- 
fore, look  still  lower  for  their  point  of  origin  and  for  connecting  links 
with  other  classes.  These  important  discoveries  leave  us  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  class  of  previously- 
existing  plants  from  which 
they  may  have  sprung. 

But  if  the  highest  plants, 
the  Dicotyls,  are  abundant,  so 
are  also  the  lowest  Proto- 
pliilfrs,  or  uni-celled  plants. 
Diatoms,  Desmids,  Cocco- 
spheres,  are  abundant  in  the 
chalk  of  Europe. 

Animals. 

Protozoa.  —  As  already 
stated,  chalk  is  made  up  al- 
most wholly  of  shells  of  Fo- 
raminiferae  (Khizopods)  and 
of  certain  uni-celled  pLuits. 
According  to  Ehrenberg,  a 
cubic  inch  often  contains 
millions  of  microscopic  or- 
ganisms. More  than  130  species  of  Foraminifers  have  been  found  in 
the  English  chalk  alone.     Some  of  these  seem  to  bo  species  still  living 


't'i.  \\-iitriculitea  aiinplcx. 


'0.  Siphonia 
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in  deep  seas.  These  are  all  extremely  minute,  but  some  of  larger  size 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  limestone  of  Texas.  Those  from  the  chalk 
have  already  been  given  (p.  471). 

iSjJonges  are  extremely  common  in  the  chalk,  as  they  are  also  in 
deep-sea  bottoms  of  the  present  day.  About  one  hundred  have  been 
found  in  the  chalk. 

EcMnoderms. — The  free  Echinoderms  are  now  for  the  first  time  in 
excess  of  the  stemmed.     The  Ediinoids  are  especially  abundant  and 


Figs.  778-' 


Fig.  780. 

-EcHiNoiDS  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  OP  EUROPE:  778.  Galerites  albogalerus.    779.  Dis- 
coidea  cyliudrica.    780.  Goniopygus  major. 


decidedly  modern  in  type ;  and  in  the  chalk  some  genera  are  identical 
with,  and  some  species  very  similar  to,  those  recently  got  from  deep- 
sea  ooze.     The  above  are  from  the  European  Cretaceous. 


Fig.  781. 

Figs.  781,  782.— Lasiellieranchs:  781.  Ostrea  Idriaensis  (after  Gabb). 

(after  Meek). 


Fig.  782. 

782.  Inoceramus  dimidiue 


Mollusks. — For  the  first  time  LamelJilranclis  are  fairly  in  excess  of 
Bracldopods.  Among  the  latter  the  modern  family  of  Tereirutulm  are 
especially  conspicuous.  Among  the  former  the  most  noteworthy  fact 
is  the  abundance  of  the  Oyster  family — Ostrea,  Gryphma,  Exogyra, 
etc. ;  and  the  Avicula  family,  Avicula,  Inoceramus,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  size. 
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Fill.  784. 


FcG.  7K5. 


Fig.  ras. 


Ft..   786. 


Fio.  787. 


FiQ.  788. 


Figs.  7a3-788.— CoMANniE  Siibli.s  (nfter  White):  783  Gryphnea  PUohori.  784.  ExoEyrn  Texnna. 
785.  Aucolla  En-in!.'tniiii,  Knnxville  group,  Cul.  780.  AucclJa,  side  view.  787.  Uuquienia  pata- 
giata.    788.  Rcquienia  Tcxana. 
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Two  very  strange  and  characteristic  groups  of  bivalve-sliells  occur 
here,  and  are  very  abundant,  viz.,  the  Riidistes  or  Hippuritidm  and  the 

Chamidm.  In  the  former,  one  valve  is  small 
and  often  flat,  while  the  other  is  enormously 
elongated  like  a  cow's  horn.  In  the  latter 
one  or  both  valves  are  elongated,  and  often 
coiled  in  the  manner  of  a  ram's  horn.  We 
give  some  figures  (789-792)  from  foreign 
localities  and  some  (787,  788)  from  our  oiun 
country. 

Among  Gasteropods  (Figs.  793-795),  the 
beaked  or  siphonated  kinds  are  now  for  the 
first  time  abundant,  as  in  the  present  seas. 


1^1 


f       I 

7 


Fig.  791. 


Pig.  790. 

Figs.  789-792. — 789.  Hippurites  Toncasiana,  a  large  individual  with  two  small  ones  attached  (after 
D'Orbigny^.  790.  Section  of  a  Eadiolites  cylindriasus,  showing  structure.  791.  Upper  Valve  of 
Eadiolites  mammelaris.    792.  Caprina  adversa  (after  Woodward). 

Among  Ceplialopods  the  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  still  continue 
in  great  numbers  and  size,  but  they  die  out  at  the  end  of  this  period 
forever.  In  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Western  Plains  some  Ammonites 
have  been  found  over  three  feet  in  diameter  (Dana).  This  family 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  culmination  just  before  its  extinction.  But 
what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  introduction  of  many  new  genera 
of  very  strange  and  unexpected  forms.  These  are  sometimes  partly 
uncoiled,  as  in  Scapliites  (boat),  Crioceras  (ram's-horn),  Toxoceras 
(bow-horn),  Ancyloceras  (hook-horn),  Hamites  (hook);  sometimes 
completely  uncoiled,  as  in  Baculites  (walking-stick) ;  sometimes  coiled 
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spirally,  like  a  Gasteropod,  as  in   TiirrulUcfi  and  Ifdiorfras.     Belom- 
nites  (Fig.  796)  also  continue,  though  in  diminishing  numbers. 

These  strange  forms  liave  been  likened  by  Agassiz  to  death-contor- 
tions of  the  Ammonite  family ;  and  such  they  really  seem  to  be.    From 


Fig.  793. 


ViG.  79.5. 


Fig.  794. 


Figs. 


r93-795.— Cretaceous  Gasteropods:  793.  Cyprtea  Matthewsonii  (after  Gabb).     794.  Apor- 
rhais  falciformis  (after  Gabbj.    7'Jo.  Scalaria  Silliuiani  (after  Leequereux). 


the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  under  the 
gradually-changing  conditions  which  evidently  prevailed  in  Cretaceous 
times,  this  vigorous  Mesozoic  type  would  be  compelled  to  assume  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
environment,  and  thus  to  escape  its  inevitable  destiny.  The  curve  of 
its  rise,  culmination,  and  decline,  reached  its  highest  point  just  before 


Fig.  790.— Belcmnitea  imprcBsus  (after  Gabb). 

it  was  destroyed.     The  wave  of  its  evolution  crested  and  broke  into 
strange  forms  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 

Among  f'nis/fircrDi.'i,  the  Brachyurans,  short-tailed  Crustuccans 
(crabs),  which  were  barely  introduced  in  the  Jurassic,  are  here  repre- 
sented by  several  genera. 

31 
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Fig.  800. 


Pig.  801. 


Fig.  802. 


Figs.  797-803. — CiiETACEOtTs  Cepkalopods;  797.  Ammonites  Chicoensis  (after  Gabb).  798.  Scaphi- 
tes  sequalis  (after  Pictet).  799.  Crioceras,  restored  (after  Pictet).  800.  Hclioceras  Robertianus 
(after  Pictet).  801.  Ancyloceras  percostatue.  x  i  (after  Gabb),  802.  Baculitesanceps,  x  ^  (after 
Woodward).     803.  Turrulites  catenatus  (after  B'Orbigny). 

Vertebrates — Fishes. — In  the  development  of  this  class  some  de- 
cided  steps  in  advance  are  here  recorded.  Placoids  and  Ganoids  still 
continue,  but  Teleosts,  or  true  typical  modern  fishes,  are  here  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  and  some  of 
gigantic  size.  These  earliest  Teleosts  were  related  to  salmon,  herring, 
perch,  pike,  etc.  Beryx,  a  genus  still  found  in  open  seas,  is  found  in 
the  Chalk  of  Europe  and  Upper  Cretaceous  of  America.  Among  Phi- 
coicls,  too,  although  the  Cestracionts  and  Hybodonts  continue  (the  lat- 
ter, however,  passing  out  with  the  Cretaceous),  the  modern  type,  the 
true  sharks  or  Squalodonts,  having  lancet-shaped  teeth,  are  for  the 
first  time  abundant.     "We  give  figures  of  Cestraciont  and  Squalodont 
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teeth,  and  also  a  tooth,  natural  size,  of  a  gigantic  pike,  eight  foot  long, 
from  American  Cretaceous,  and  a  restoration  of  the  same  by  Cope ; 
also,  two  Teleosts  from  European  Cretaceous. 


Flii.  805, 


Fig.  806. 


Figs.  804-806.— CMiETACEOUs  Fishes— Placoids :  804.  Otodus  (after  Leidy).     805,  Pe.vchodns  Mor- 
ton! {after  Leidy).     Teleosts:  806.  Porthena  moloB8U8~Tooth,  natural  size  (after  Cope). 

The  Hijhodonts!  were  essentially  a  Mesozoic  type;  the  Squalodonts 
are  essentially  Tertiary  and  modern.  The  two  types  coexist  in  the  Cre- 
taceous, the  former  passing  out,  the  latter  increasing,  and  finally  dis- 
placing the  former.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  HlO)  represents  tlie 
succession,  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  the  three  families  of  sharks. 

Cope  gives  ninety-seven  species  of  North  American  Cretaceous 
fishes  known  in  1875.  Of  these,  if  we  include  the  Chimera  family,  an 
aberrant  type  of  Placoids  very  common  in  the  Cretaceous,  forty-five 
tvere  Phiroiih.     The  rest  are  mostly  Teleosts,  for  the  Ganoids  are  rap- 
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Figs.  807-1 


-Cretaceous  Fishes 

Beryx  Lewesiensis. 


807.    Portheus,  restored, 
Osmeroides  Mantelli. 


5^  (after  Cope). 


idly  disappearing.     In  Europe,  twenty-five  genera  of  Cycloids  and  fif- 
teen of  Ctenoids  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  (Dana). 


Palaeozoic 


Mesozoic 


Fig.  810.— Diagram  representing  the  Distribution  in  Time  of  Placoids. 

Reptiles. — This  class  seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  end  of 
the  Jurassic  or  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  If  their  re- 
mains are  more  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  in  Europe,  they  are  far  more 
abundant  in  the  iippennost  Jurassic  (Atlantosaur  beds)  and  in  the  Cre- 
taceous in  America.  In  fact,  we  had  here  in  America  during  the  Cre- 
taceous an  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  reptilian  life,  in- 
cluding all  the  principal  orders  already  mentioned,  viz.,  Enaliosaurs, 
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Dinosaurs,  Pterosaurs,  and  Crocodilians,  and  also  a  new  type,  intro- 
duced in  the  Cretaceous  for  the  first  time,  the  Mosasaurs,  wholly  ma- 
rine in  habits,  but  of  long,  slender,  snake-like  form,  and  attaining 
extraordinary  length.  Turtles  were  also  found  in  large  numbers  and 
of  great  size.  We  can  mention  only  a  very  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Cretaceous  reptiles. 


Fig.  811.— Teeth  of  Hadrosaurus  (after  Leidy):  o,  Pavement  of  Teeth;  b  and  c,  Tooth  separated. 

Among  Enaliosaurs  the  Icldliyosauridm  are  not  found  in  America, 
but  the  PlesiosauridcB  were  abundant,  and  attained  much  greater  size 
than   in   Europe.      Leidy  describes   one,  Discosaur   (Elas- 
mosanr,  of  Cope),  which  was  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  neck 
of  sixty  vertebrse  and  twenty-two  feet  long.     Among 
Dinosaurs  the  Hadrosatir  from  K'ew  Jer- 
sey was  twenty-eight  feet  long ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  huge  size  of  its  hind-legs  and 
massiveness  of  its  hips  and  small  size  of  its 
fore-legs,   it   seems   to   have   been    able   to 
stand  and  walk  in  the  manner  of  birds 
(Fig.  813).     This  animal  was  a  vegeta- 
ble  feeder,   with  teeth  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Iguanodon,  but  set  in  sev- 
eral rows,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tes- 
sellated pavement  (Fig.  811).      Prom 
the  same  locality  the  Driipiosanrns 
(Lffdiips),  similar   to   the  Jlegalo- 
saur,  and  twenty-four  feet  long, 
and  the   Ornithotarxux  (bird- 
shank),  thirty  -  five  feet  long, 
stood  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high 
when  walking  on  their  hind-legs.     Among  Pfrrosuurs,  Marsh  has  found 
in  the.  Western  Cretaceous  the  remains  of  at  least  seven  species,  two  of 


Fig.  812.— HadroeauriB  (rcBtorcd  by  Hawkins). 
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which  were  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  iu  alar  extent,  and  another  eigh- 
teen feet. 

The  American  Pterosaurs  differ  from  all  other  known  Pterosaurs 
in  the  fact,  recently  brought 
to  light  by  Marsh,  that  their 
Jaws  were  entirely  toothless, 
and  probably  sheathed  ivith 
horn,  as  in  birds.  They  have 
therefore  been  placed  by 
Marsh  in  a  distinct  order, 
Ptermiodontia,  from  the 
type  genus  Pteranodon 
(winged- toothless).  Proba- 
bly all  the  American  Ptero- 
saurs belong  to  this  order. 
One  of  them,  P.  ingens,  had 
toothless  jaws  four  feet  long, 
and  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
twenty-two  feet. 

Among  the  many  Chelo- 
nians  (turtles)  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  the  Western 
Plains,  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain region,  and  of  New  Jer- 
sey, one,  the  Atlantochelys 
gigas,  had  a  length  of  near- 
ly thirteen  feet,  and  a 
breadth  across  the  extended 
flippers  of  fifteen  feet 
(Cope).  The  structure  of 
this  huge  turtle  was  singu- 
larly embryonic.  The  flat- 
tened ribs,  which  by  their 
coalescence  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  shell  of  a  turtle, 
were  in  this  species,  as  in 
the  embryo  of  modern  tur- 
tles, not  yet  coalesced. 

But  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  characteristic  rep- 
tiles found  in  the  Cretaceous 
are  the  Mosasaurs  {Pytho- 
nomorplia  of  Cope).  The 
flrst  specimen  of  the  order 
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was  found  in  Europe,  on  the  river  Meuse,  and  hence  the  name  Mosa- 
saurs ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  abundant  in  America.  At 
least  fifty  species  (Cope)  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Gulf  .States,  and  Kansas.     Of  these,  the  Mumsiiiirus  prin- 


Fia.  817 


Fio?.  815-8I7.— 815.  .Snout  of  aTylnsiiiirns  micromiio,  x  i  (after  MarsW.  816.  A.  Scapular  arch  and 
fore-limbs  of  Leatosaurus  simu.^  (iiftcr  Mar.'h),  Hcen  from  below,  one  sixteenth  natural  size, 
with  outline  of  Bternum  from  Edt'sloHaiirnB.  B.  Pelvic  arch  and  hiud-llmbs  of  Lestosaurus 
simue,  seen  from  below.  Oiif  twelfth  natural  size,  il,  ilinm;  jth,  pubis;  U,  ischium;  /,  femur; 
t,  tibia;  /',  flbula;  mf.  metatnrsal.  The  paddles  are  represented  as  horizontal,  and  the  bones  of 
the  arches  are  somewhat  displaced  to  bring  them  into  the  same  plane.  817.  Tooth  of  a  Mosa- 
eaurus,  x  ^  (after  Leidy). 

ceps  was  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long,  and  Ti/Josaiiriis  (Liinlo//)  diisprlor 
probably  "attained  a  length  equal  to  the  longest  whale"  (Cope). 
These  reptiles  seem  to  have  united  the  long,  slender  form  of  a  snake, 
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and  the  short,  strong,  well-fingered  paddles  of  a  whale,  with  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  a  lizard.  Another  snake-like  character  possessed  by 
this  order  was  rows  of  teeth  on  the  pajatal  bones,  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  jaws ;  and  a  peculiar  joint  in  the  lower  jaws,  by  means  of  which, 
when  aided  by  the  recurved  teeth,  the  jaws  could  act  separately  like 
arms,  in  dragging  down  their  throats  prey  which  was  too  large  to  swal- 
low directly  (Fig.  818). 


Fig.  818. — Jaw  of  an  Edestosaurus  (Clidastes),  x  ^  (after  Cope). 

We  give  on  page  486  a  restoration  by  Cope  of  one  of  the  most 
slender  forms — Edestosaurus — and  also,  on  page  487,  head  and  tooth, 
and  limbs,  of  other  Mosasaurs. 

The  number  of  species  are  yearly  increasing  by  new  discoveries. 
The  remains  of  at  least  fourteen  hundred  individuals  of  Mosasauroids 
alone  are  now  gathered  in  Marsh's  collection. 

According  to  Cope,  147  species  of  reptiles  have  been  described  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  North  America,  of  which  fifty  are  Mosasaurs,  forty- 
eight  Testudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  eighteen  Dinosaurs,  fourteen 
Crocodilians,  thirteen  Sauropterygia  (Plesiosaur-like),  and  four  Ptero- 
saurs. At  least  three  more  Pterosaurs  have  been  found,  making  the 
whole  number  seven  (Marsh). 

In  Europe,  Iguanodons,  Teleosaurs,  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesiosaurs,  and 
Pterosaurs  still  continue  in  the  Cretaceous,  some  of  the  last  being 
twenty-five  feet  in  expanse  of  wing ;  and  also  a  few  Mosasaurs  were 
introduced. 

Birds. — The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  earlier  fossil  birds  is 
instructive.  Until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  tracks  in 
the  Connecticut  Eiver  sandstone,  no  birds  had  been  found  lower  than 
the  Tertiary.  In  that  year  the  bones  of  a  bird,  probably  related  to  the 
gull,  were  found  in  the  upper  greensand  of  England.  In  1863  the  won- 
derful reptilian  bird  Archwopteryx  macroura,  already  described  (p.  444), 
was  found  in  the  Solenhofen  limestone  of  Germany  (Upper  Jurassic). 
In  1870,  and  subsequently.  Marsh  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
Jersey  and  Kansas  about  twenty  species  of  birds.  Those  from  New  Jer- 
sey were  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (Poxhill  group),  and  are  probably 
true  birds — waders  and  swimmers — though  not  of  the  higher  orders. 
Those  from  Kansas  are  from  a  lower  horizon  (Colorado  group — see  table 
on  p.  474),  and  are  all  wonderful,  toothed  birds,  entirely  different  from 
any  existing  order.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  Archaeopteryx,  these 
are  the  most  extraordinary  birds  yet  discovered.     Some  of  them,  be- 
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longing  to  the  two  genera  Ichthijoriiis  and  Apntornis,  were  wi/hout 
tlie  horny  leak  so  characteristic  of  existing  birds,  but  instead  had  tUn, 


FiG.  819.— Restoration  of  Ichthyomis  victor  (after  Marsh).    One  half  natural  size. 

long,  slender  jau't<,  furnished  with  vimnj  sharp,  coniad  teeth,  set  in 
sockets,  twenty  on  each  side  below,  and  somewhat  fewer  above  (Fig. 
819).  Their  vertebrae  were  amphicfj?lous  or  bi-conoave,  as  in  fishes  and 
many  extinct  reptiles,  but  in  no  modern  bird  (Fig.  S'^1).  Like  modern 
birds,  however,  they  had  a  keel  on  the  breast-bone  for  the  attachment 
of  the  powerful  muscles  of  flight.  The  tail  also  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, being  not  like  that  of  the  Jurassic  Archa'opteryx,  but  mucli 
shorter  and  not  so  reptilian  (Marsli).  These  birds  wei'i^  about  th(^  size 
of  a  pigeon,  and  were  evidently  powerful  fliers.  Fig.  811)  is  a  rc-stora- 
tion  by  Marsh  of  one  of  this  type.    The  other  toothed  birds  had  similar 
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jaws,  but  their  teeth  were  set  in  grooves  instead  of  distinct  sockets 
(Fig.  S'i'i),  and  they  differed  also  in  having  no  keel  and  in  having  ordi- 
nary bird-vertebrse  (Fig.  823).  These  were  evidently  divers,  and  in- 
capable of  flight.     Two  of  them — ffesjwrorms  regalis  and  Lestornis 


If'^^il' 


Fig.  821. 


Fio.  853. 


Fig.  824. 


Fig.  830.  Fig.  822. 

FiGB.  820-824.— Odontornithes  (after  Marsh):  820.  Lower  Jaw  of  Ichthyomis  dispar,  x  2.    821. 

Cervical  Vertebra  of  same,  x  2.    822.  Lower  Jaw  of  Heeperornis  regalis,  x  ^.  82.S.  Dorsal  Yer- 
tebra,  x  J.    824.  Tooth  of  same,  x  2. 


crassipes — were  of  gigantic  size,  being  from  five  to  six  feet  from  snout 
to  toe.  On  next  page  (Fig.  825)  we  give  a  restoration  by  Marsh  of  this 
remarkable  bird.    In  these  birds,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  extraordi- 
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nary  combination  of  bird  characters  with  reptilian  and  fish  charact(u's. 
So  extraordinary  and  exceptional  is  this  combination  of  characters, 


Fig.  825. — Hesperornis  regalis,  x  ^  (restored  by  Marsh). 

that  Marsh  believes  he  is  justified  in  placing  them  not  only  in  new 
orders,  but  even  in  a  new  sub-class.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
class  of  Birds  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  viz.,  Oniithrs,  or 
true  birds,  and  Oi/o/t/ornithex,  or  toothed  birds.  And  the  new  sub- 
class Odontornithes  into  three  orders,  viz. :  (1)  Sanrurw  {reptile-t ailed), 
represented  by  the  Archaeopteryx,  (2)  Odoiitolcm  (teeth  in  grooves), 
represented  by  the  Hesperornis,  and  (3)  Odontotormcp,  (teeth  in  sock- 
ets), represented  by  the  Ichthyornis.  Yet,  exceptional  as  these  char- 
acters may  seem,  they  are  just  what  the  law  of  evolution  would  lead  us 
to  expect  in  the  earliest  birds.  As  already  stated  (p.  455),  this  branch 
had  not  yet  been  fairly  seiiarated  from  the  reptilian  stem.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  these  toothed  birds  lived  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  localities  with  the  toothless  Pterosaurs  mentioneil  on 
page  480. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  earliest  representatives  of  each 
class  the  brain  is  relatively  very  small.     This  is  true  of  reptiles,  binl.s. 
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and  mammals.     We  give  below  figures  taken  from  Marsh,  showing  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain  in  living  and  Cretaceous  birds. 

Mammals. — It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  although  Marsupial 
mammals  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic,  and  probably  existed  in 

considerable  numbers  then,  yet,  ex- 
cept in  the  Laramie  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  transition  to  the  Ter- 
tiary, not  one  has  been  found  in 
the  Cretaceous.  We  know  they 
existed  at  that  time,  for  they  are 
found  in  the  Laramie  of  America 
and  in  the  Tertiary  of  both  Europe 
and  America,  and  still  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  a 
well-established  law  in  Paleontol- 
ogy that  if  a  type  becomes  extinct 
it  never  reappears:  Evolution  never 
goes  backward :  Xature  never  re- 
peats herself.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  Cretaceous  the 
Marsupials  which  doubtless  existed 
had  been  driven  to  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  where  we  shall  yet 
find  their  remains  when  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  the  globe  is 
more  complete ;  and  in  them  we 
shall  also  probably  find  the  transi- 
tions to,  or  earliest  progenitors  of, 
the  True  Mammals  of  the  Tertiary. 


Pig.  826. 


Fig.  827. 


FlQS.  836,  827.-836.  Outline  of  the  skull  and 
brain  -  cavity  of  Ichthyoruis  victor  (after 
Marsh),  seen  from  above.  Five  sixths  nat- 
ural size.  827.  Outline  of  the  skull  and 
brain-cavity  of  Sterna  cantiaca  (after  Gme- 
lin).  same  view.  Natural  size,  ol,  olfactory 
lobes  ;  c,  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  op,  optic 
lobes;  cb,  cerebellum. 


Continuity  of  the  CliaTk. 

It  is  probable  that  the  deep  At- 
lantic Ocean  bottom,  where  chalk  is  now  forming,  is  continuous  with 
the  chalk  of  England  and  Central  Europe.  In  other  words,  in  Creta- 
ceous times  a  deep  sea  ran  from  the  mid- Atlantic  far  into  what  is  now 
Central  Europe,  and  in  the  whole  of  this  deep  sea  chalk  was  then 
formed.  At  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  period  the  eastern  part  was 
raised  and  formed  a  portion  of  Europe,  while  the  rest  remained  as 
deep-sea  bottom,  and  continued  to  make  chalk  until  now.  Thus  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  deep  Atlantic,  ofE  the  coast  of  Europe,  there  has 
been  an  unlrohen  continuity  of  cliall: -malting  from  the  Cretaceous 
times  until  noiu.  But  we  have  seen  (p.  4T8)  that  many  of  the  living 
deep-sea  species  are  identical  with,  and  nearly  all  extremely  similar  to, 
those  found  in  the  chalk  .of  Cretaceous  times.     Thus  there  has  been 
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not  only  a  continuity  of  chalk-formation,  but  also  to  some  extent  of  the 
clialk-fatoia,  to  the  present  time. 

These  facts  were  certainly  unexpected,  but,  so  far  from  shaking  the 
foundations  of  geological  science,  as  some  have  imagined,  they  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  geological  suc- 
cession properly  understood ;  as  we  now  proceed  to  show  : 

1.  The  tacts  of  identity  have  been  exaggerated.  Many  of  the 
Foraminifera  only  are  identical.  Among  Echinoderms  the  identity 
is  generic,  not  specific.  2.  In  comparing  higher  with  lower  species, 
we  find  that  the  lower  species  are  widely  distributed  both  in  space 
(geographically)  and  in  time  (geologically),  and  that  the  continuance 
or  range  in  time  becomes  less  and  less  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale.    Fig.  82S  is  constructed  to  illustrate  this  point ;  we  see  that  liv- 


FiQ.  823.— Diagram  illustiutiiig  tlie  Kelative  Duration  of  Lower  and  Higlier  Spi-cies. 

iug  species  of  mammals  extend  back  only  a  little  way  into  the  Quater- 
nary, living  species  of  mollusks  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary, 
while  living  species  of  Foraminifera,  as  we  might  expect,  extend  back 
into  the  Cretaceous.  3.  There  is  a  necessary  relation  between  fauna 
and  external  conditions.  Changes  in  the  latter  determine  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  former.  Now,  deep-sea  conditions  are  evidently 
far  less  subject  to  change — far  more  continuous — than  shallow-water 
and  land  conditions.  For  this  reason,  we  should  expect  deep-sea  faunas 
to  change  very  slowly.  4.  But  this  can  not  affect  the  geological  chro- 
nology, hcranae  Ihis  chronolorjij  rests  almost  wliolly  on  the  remains  of 
.iliaUow-ii.'fifer  and  land  animals.  Chalk  is  the  only  profound  sea- 
bottom  formation  certainly  known.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  exceptional. 
5.  The  reason  it  is  exceptional  is  that,  as  a  broad  general  fact,  the  pres- 
ent continents  have  been,  through  all  geological  times,  steadily  heaved 
upward  out  of  the  ocean,  growing  larger  and  higher ;  and,  therefore, 
the  successive  additions  have  been  nearly  always  shalln/r  marginal 
bottoms  and  shalloiv  inferior  seas.  That  the  exception  should  occur 
in  Europe  rather  than  in  America,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  development  of  the  European  as  contrasted  with  the 
American  Continent.  Chalk  is  also  found  in  Texas ;  but  here  also  was 
a  deep  interior  sea,  an  extension  of  the  Mexican  (kilf.  <1.  ConvcT-sely, 
the  fact  that  chalk  is  so  exceptional  is  proof  of  the  development  of 
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continents  as  indicated  under  the  last  head — proof  that,  as  a  general 
fact,  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  constitute  land- 
su]'faces  and  sea-bottoms,  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  in 
position  from  the  first,  while  steadily  increasing  in  vertical  dimensions. 

General  Observations  on  the  Mesozoic. 

The  Mesozoic,  and  especially  the  Jurassic,  is  characterized  by  the  cul- 
mination of  two  great  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  Ceplialopod  Mollushs  and 
Reptiles,  and  one  of  plants,  the  Cycads.  This  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
on  page  2b3.  The  culmination  of  reptiles  is,  of  course,  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  That  it  was  pre-eminently  an  age  of  Reptiles, 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  its  reptilian  fauna  with  that  of  the 
jDresent  day.  There  are  noii\  on  the  wliole  face  of  the  earth,  only  six 
large  reptiles  over  fifteen  feet  long — two  in  India,  one  in  Africa,  three 
in  America — and  none  over  twenty-five  feet  long.  In  the  Wealden  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  Great  Britain  alone  there  were  five  or  six  great 
Dinosaurs  twenty  to  sixty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  Crocodilians  and 
Enaliosaurs  ten  to  fifty  feet  long,  besides  Pterodactyls,  turtles,  etc. 
(Dana).  Again,  in  the  Gretaceoxhs  of  tlie  United  States  alone  i]xQ  tuW- 
ness  of  reptilian  life  was  even  greater ;  for  150  species  of  reptiles  have 
been  found,  most  of  them  of  gigantic  size.  Among  these  were  fifty 
species  of  Jlosasaurs,  some  seventy  to  eighty  feet  long ;  many  huge 
Dinosaurs,  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long;  besides  Enaliosaurs,  Pterosaurs, 
and  gigantic  turtles  (Cope).  These  are  7Jre.srrr«/.'  But  the  known 
fossil  fauna  of  any  period  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  actual  fauna  of  that 
period.  ISTot  only  did  reptiles  greatly  predominate,  but  the  age  seemed 
to  impress  its  reptilian  character  on  all  other  higher  animals  existing  at 
that  time.  The  birds  were  reptilian  birds,  the  mammals  were  reptilian 
mammals.  All  animals  as  yet  were  ovvparous  (birds  and  reptiles)  or 
semi-oviparous  (marsupials). 

That  the  climate  was  then  warm  and  uniform  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora.  All  great  reptiles  and  all  Cy- 
cads and  Tree-ferns  are  found  now  only  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  re- 
gions. This  tropical  fauna  and  flora  were  substantially  similar  in  all 
latitudes  in  which  the  strata  have  been  found — even  as  far  north  as 
Spitzbergen  (Nordenskiold).*  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  as  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  deciduous  Dicotyls,  the 
climate  of  North  America  had  become  cooler,  being  about  8°  or  10° 
warmer  than  now. 

Disturbance  wMch  closed  the  Mesozoic. — The  disturbance  which  in 
America  closed  the  Cretaceous  period  and  the  Mesozoic  era  was  an 
arching  of  the  earth's  crust  over  the  whole  Plains  and  Plateau  region, 

*  Geological  Magazine,  November,  1875. 
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by  which  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea,  which  iirevionsly  divided 
America  into  two  continents,  was  abolished,  and  the  continent  became 
one.  At  the  same  time  the  Wahsateli  and  Uintah  Mountains  were 
principally  formed,  and  the  eastern  luicky  Mountain  range  greatly 
elevated.  If  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  was  pre-eminently  a  time  of 
moutitu in-making  (Sierra  revolution),  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  was 
pre-eminently  a  time  of  cv  11  tiiw  11  t-making.  The  disturbance,  as  usual 
with  those  which  close  an  era,  was  probably  to  some  extent  oscillntonj — 
i.  e.,  the  continent  was  probably  higher  and  cooler  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  than  during  the  subsequent  Eocene.  The 
change  of  physical  geography  was  enormous,  and  the  change  of  climate 
was  doubtless  correspondingly  great.  "We  ought  to  be  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  find,  with  the  opening  of  the  next  era,  a  very  great  change  in 
the  organisms. 

Laramie,  or  Transition  Epoch. 

In  the  schedule  on  page  J:74,  we  have  indicated  a  transition  epoch 
called  the  Laramie.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  true 
position  of  these  strata.  Some  have  put  them  in  the  Tertiary,  some  in 
the  Cretaceous,  and  some  have  regarded  them  as  completely  transitional 
between  the  two  ;  while  still  others  would  solve  the  difficulty  by  assigning 
the  lower  part  to  the  Cretaceous  and  the  upper  part  to  the  Tertiary. 
.Stratigraphically  the  Laramie  is  continuous  with  the  Cretaceous  below, 
and  in  some  places  also  with  the  Tertiary  above ;  so  that  the  Creta- 
ceous of  the  West  in  some  places  gradates  through  the  Laramie  into  the 
Tertiary  without  break.  This  is  especially  true  in  California,  where 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  gradates  completely  and  without  the  least  break 
through  the  Tejon  group  into  the  Tertiary.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  of  separation  on  paleontological  grounds  is  equally  great. 
The  plants  are  decidedly  Tertiary  in  general  aspect,  but  the  animals, 
especially  the  land-animals,  are  as  decidedly  Cretaceous ;  the  shells 
meanwhile  passing  from  the  marine  through  brackish- water  into  fresh- 
water forms.  Cretaceous  Dinosaurs  still  linger,  but  Tertiary  types  of 
Plants  have  already  taken  possession,  ilany  palffiobotanists  claim  it 
for  Tertiary.  Nearly  all  pateozoologists  put  it  in  the  Cretaceous. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  transitional,  although  probably 
more  closely  allied  with  the  Cretaceous. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  obvious  :  We  have  seen  that  at  the 
end  of  the  Cretaceous  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea  was  abolished 
by  elevation,  and  its  place  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  was  ])artly  occu- 
pied by  great  fresh-water  lakes.  Now,  this  change  took  placc^  somewhat 
gradually,  the  oceanic  condition  passing  into  the  lakc-ccmdition 
through  an  intermediate  brackish-watcr  cdndition  of  isolated  seas,  the 
sedimentation  going  on  all  the  time.     While  oceanic  conditions  pre- 
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vailed,  the  deposits  are  undoubtedly  Cretaceous.  When  lake-conditions 
are  fairly  established,  they  are  undoubtedly  Tertiary ;  the  intermediate 
brackish-water  deposits  are  the  Laramie.  But,  as  the  change  was 
gradual  and  the  sedimentation  continuous,  of  course  the  strata  were 

in   places  conformable 
throughout. 

In  regard  to  the 
Life-system  the  expla- 
nation is  similar.  The 
abolition  of  the  interi- 
or Cretaceous  sea  and 
the  unification  of  the 
continent  was  a  great 
event,  and  produced 
very  great  change  in 
physical  conditions. 
There  was,  therefore,  a 
corresponding  change 
in  the  Life-system. 
But  this  was  also  grad- 
ual. The  Cretaceous 
Dinosaurs  still  lingered, 
ready  to  disappear ;  but 
Pig.  839.  as  ncw  land   appeared 
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Fig.  830.  Fig.  831. 

Figs.  889-831.— 829.  Aralia  digitata.     830.  Leguminositis  arachioides.     a31.  Popaliis  cvmeata. 
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Figs.  83i 


Fig.  832.  Pig.  9S3. 

,  833. — 832.  Viburnum  Newberrianum.    83-3.  AInus  Grewiopsis. 


it  was  taken  possession  of  by  new  types  of  Plants,  probably  migrated 
from  the  north :  and  thus  Cretaceous  land-animals  and  Tertiary  land- 
plants  existed  side  by  side.  Meanwhile,  the  marine  shells  by  changing 
conditions  were  most  of  them  destroyed,  but  some  changed  through 
brackish-water  forms  into  fresh-water  forms  of  the  Tertiary.  Some 
of  the  steps  of  this  change  of  molluscan  types  have  been  traced  (White). 

Such  transition  strata  are  of  especial  interest,  and  deserve  separate 
treatment  in  order  to  emphasize  their  transitional  character. 

Area. — From  what  is  said  above  it  is  evident  that  the  Laramie  ex- 
ists over  very  wide  areas  in  the  region  of  the  interior  Cretaceous  sea, 
but  it  is  largely  covered  by  Tertiary  lake  deposits.  It  is,  however, 
exposed  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Colorado  mountains,  from  Jlexico 
northward  far  into  British  America ;  also  in  the  Laramie  plains, 
where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  This  is  the  typical 
locality  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  a  part  at 
least  of  the  Tejon  group,  and  also  the  principal  coal-fields  of  California, 
Washington,  and  British  C'olumbia,  probably  belong  to  this  horizon. 
In  the  typical  locality,  on  the  Laramie  plains,  the  strata  are  several 
thousand  feet  thick.     It  represents,  therefore,  a  long  period  of  time. 

Life-Si/sffin — Phiuts. — The  vegetation  was  very  abundant,  and  the 
plants  had  already  assumed  a  Tertiary  aspect.  About  '.Vl'.]  -species  of 
plants  are  known,  of  which  226  species  are  Dirotyls.  We  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  these  from  Ward  (Figs.  829-833). 

32 
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Coal. — Conditions  seem  to  have  been  especially  favorable  for  the 
accumulation  and  preservation  of  the  abundant  vegetation.  Next  to 
the  Carboniferous,  by  far  the  largest  coal-fields  of  the  United  States 
and  of  British  America  belong  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  especially  to  this 
horizon.  The  most  important  of  these  Cretaceous  coals  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  A  large  field  covering  the  greater  portion  of  Western  Kansas 
and  Eastern  Colorado.  2.  Another  valuable  field  in  Xew  Mexico,  of 
almost  equal  size.  3.  Still  another  of  greater  size  in  Dakota,  and  ex- 
tending northward  far  into  British  America.  These  are,  all  of  them, 
on  the  Plains.  4.  On  the  Plateau  a  valuable  field  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Laramie  plains  in  Wyoming,  and  stretching  to  the  border 
of  Utah.  The  area  of  these  coal-fields  of  the  Plains  and  Plateau  region 
is  not  known,  but  must  be  enormous.  Some  of  the  fields  are  also  of 
extraordinary  richness,  the  seams  being  often  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
thick.  They  almost  rival  the  great  fields  of  the  Carboniferous,  already 
described.  On  the  Pacific  border  there  are  several  fields,  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  same  horizon,  viz. :  1.  Monte  Diablo  and  Corral 
Hollow  coal-field  in  California.  2.  Seattle,  Carbon  Hill,  and  Belling- 
ham  Bay  coals  of  Washington.  3.  Nanaimo  or  Wellington  coals  of 
\'ancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 

It  is  usual  to  call  all  these  later  coals  Lignifcs,  and  to  imagine  that 
they  are  very  inferior ;  but  much  of  the  Laramie  coal  is  of  good  quality, 
and  hardly  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  coal  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age. 


Pig.  8.34. 

Figs.  f34-&37.— Lakamie  Shells  {after  White):  834. 
836.  Melania  Wyomingensis.     837 


Pig.  837.  Fig.  836. 

Vnio  Holmesianns.     835.  CorbicuJa  fracta. 
Viviparus  truchiformis. 


Animals. — We  give  a  few  characteristic  shcUa,  taken  from  White 
(Figs.  834^837) ;  but  the  greatest  interest  centers  in  the  Dinosaurs, 
and  especially  the  recently  discovered  mammals  of  this  epoch.     As  we 
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have  already  said,  tlie  Dinosaurs  still  continued  to  linger,  but  under 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  ready  to  disappear.  And  liere,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ammonites  (p.  480),  we  observe  that  the  last  survivors 
take  on  strange  and  grotesque  forms.  In  this  class,  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ammonites,  the  wave  of  evolution  crested  and  broke  into  strange 
forms  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution.  The  most  remarkable  of  all 
Dinosaurs  were  the  different  species  of  Triccmfops  (three-horned  face. 
Fig.  S3S).      This  genus  was  characterized  by  the  possession  of   two 


Fig.  838. — Triceratops  flabellatns,  x  ^  (after  Marsh),    a,  nasal  opening  ;  &,  orbit ;  h,  frontal  horn- 
core  ;  A',  nasal  horn-core  ;  e,  occipital  crc-st  ;  p,  pre-dentary  bone  ;  7',  rostral  bone. 

enormous  horns,  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
frontal  bones,  and  one  of  smaller  size  on  the  nose ;  and  by  a  large  oc- 


FiG.  8^J9.— Diclonius  mirabilis,  x  /^  (after  Cope). 

cipital  crest  projecting  backward  and  outward  and  curving  downward, 
and  fringed  around  with  short  horns  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
horned  lizard  (Phrytiosoma).  The  end  of  the  snout  also  was  toothless, 
and  covered  with  horn  forming  a  beak.  A  head  of  one  of  these  has 
been  found  more  than  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  another 
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eight  feet  long.  It  was  one  of  the  hugest  of  the  huge  animals  of  this 
order. 

Another  strange  Dinosaur  of  this  time  was  the  Diclonius  mirabilis 
of  Cope  (Fig.  839).  This  was  a  huge  bipedal  herbivore,  thirty-eight 
feet  long,  and  head  three  and  a  half  feet,  with  curious  spoon-bill  like 
beak  and  magazines  of  numerous  teeth  (two  thousand  in  all),  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Hadrosaur  (p.  485). 

MainiitaJs. — The  great  gap  between  the  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  mam- 
mals mentioned  on  page  492  has  only  very  recently  (1889)  been  jjartly 
filled  by  the  discovery  by  Marsh  of  twenty-four  species  of  mammals 
from  the  Laramie.  The  teeth  of  two  of  the  most  characteristic  species 
are  given  in  Figs.  840  and  841.     These  very  important  discoveries  of 


Fig.  840. 


Fig.  841. 


Pigs.  840  and  841. 


-Laramie  Mammals  (after  Marsh).    840.  Cimoloniys  gracilis,  x  3.    841.  Halo- 
don  sculptus,  X  2. 


Marsh  were  supposed  to  be  unique.  But  during  the  present  year 
(1890)  Lemoine  has  found  at  Cernay,  France,  a  mammalian  fauna  in 
which  Metatheres,  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  Laramie,  are  asso- 
ciated with  Eutheres  characteristic  of  the  lowest  Tertiary  (Puerco- 
beds).*  Thus  the  connection  of  the  Laramie  with  the  Tertiary  is  made 
still  closer.  But  the  gap  still  remains ;  we  still  look  in  vain  for  the 
progenitors  of  the  Tertiary  mammals.  They  will  doubtless  yet  be 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  probably  in  the  Laramie  of  this  or  pos- 
sibly some  other  country,  from  which  they  migrated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary. 


*  Bulletin  Geological  Society  of  Prance,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  219,  321  (1890). 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CENOZOIC  ERA— AGE  OF  MAMMALS. 

This  deserves  the  rank  of  a  distinct  era,  and  the  corresponding 
rocks  that  of  a  distinct  si/s/eiii,  because  tliere  is  here  a  great  break  in 
the  roek-system,  and  a  still  greater  break  iu  the  life-system.  Between 
the  rooks  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  there  is,  in  Europe,  almost 
universal  unconformity  Iu  America,  on  the  contrary,  especially  on  the 
Vi  esteru  Plains  and  in  California,  there  seems  to  be  in  some  places  a 
continuous  series  of  conformable  rocks  connecting  the  two  eras  (Hay- 
den).  T/ie  reciifd  seems  to  he  contintioi/s.  Yet  here,  no  less  than  in 
Europe,  there  is  at  a  certain  horizon  a  rapid  and  most  extraordinary 
change  in  the  life-system.  This  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  on  the 
theory  of  evolution  unless  we  admit  2}eriod$  of  rapid  evolution.  The 
reason  why  there  is  no  general  unconformity  in  America  is,  evidently, 
that  the  movement  here  was  coniinentcd,  and  not  mere  mountain-mak- 
ing and  strata-crushing.  Such  continental  movements,  however,  would 
produce  very  great  changes  in  climate,  and  therefore  in  organic  forms. 
The  end  of  the  Jurassic  was  a  period  of  mountain-making,  and  there- 
fore of  unconformity — the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  a  time  of  continent- 
making,  and  but  little  unconfoi'mity,  but  very  great  change  of  climate. 
Therefore,  although  the  interval  lost  in  America  seems  greater  at  the 
end  of  the  Jurassic,  the  change  of  fauna  and  flora  was  far  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  Cretaceous. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Cenozoic  Era. — As  indicated  by  the 
name,  modern  history  commences  here;  modern  types  were  introduced 
or  became  predominant ;  the  present  aspect  of  field  and  forest  com- 
mences, and  the  present  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  great  classes 
and  orders  was  established.  Then,  as  now,  the  rulers  of  the  seas  were 
great  sharks  and  whales ;  the  rulers  of  the  land,  mammalian  quadru- 
peds ;  and  the  rulers  of  the  air,  birds  and  bats.  Many  of  the  genera 
and  some  of  the  sjiecies  of  both  animals  and  plants  were  identical  with 
those  still  living.  The  dominant  class  becomes  now  ]\Iammals :  Rep- 
tiles, therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  necessary  law,  decrease  in  size  and 
number,  and  thus  find  safety  in  a  subordinate  position.  In  some  of 
these  characteristics  of  the  Cenozoic  era  was  anticipated  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  first  beginnings  of  each 
age  is  in  the  preceding  age. 

Divisions. — The  Cenozoic  era,  or  age  of  ^lammals,  embraces  two 
periods,  viz. — 1.  The  Tertiary,  and  2.  The  Qualeriiarn.  In  the  Ter- 
tiary all  the  mammals  are  now  wholly  extinct,  but  the  invertebrate 
species  are  some  of  them  still  living,  and  an  increasing  percentage  of 
living  species  appears  as  time  progresses.     In  the  Qaaternary  most, 
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though  not  all,  of  the  mammalian  species  are  extinct,  but  nearly  all 
(ninet3'-five  or  more  per  cent)  of  the  invertebrate  species  are  living. 
These  facts  are  graphically  represen,ted  in  the  following  diagram,  in 


Fig.  84;i. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Kelative  Duration  of  Lower  and  Higher  Species. 

which  the  curved  ascending  lines  are  the  lines  of  ajjpearance  of  living 
species,  and  of  extinction  of  extinct  species  of  Formninifera,  of  mol- 
luscous shells,  and  of  mammals.  In  each  case  the  lower  shaded  space 
represents  living  species  appearing  in  small  numbers,  and  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  time ;  and  the  upper  unshaded  or  less  shaded 
space,  previous  species  gradually  dying  out  and  becoming  extinct.  It 
is  seen  that  living  species  of  Foraminifera  commenced  in  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  very  steadily  increased  in  number ;  those  of  shells  com- 
menced in  the  earliest  Tertiary,  and  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly ; 
while  those  of  mammals  commenced  only  in  the  Quaternary,  and  in- 
creased correspondingly  rapidly.  Also  the  relative  p7-oportion  of  living 
and  extinct  at  any  time  is  shown  by  comparing  the  amount  of  space 
above  and  below  the  line  at  that  time.  Also  the  relative  range  in  time 
of  low  and  high  species,  and  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  successive 
faunffi,  are  shown. 

The  mammalian  class  probably  culminated  near  the  end  of  the  Ter- 
tiary or  during  the  Quaternary  period. 


Section  1. — Tektiaky  Period. 

Subdivisions. — We  have  already  stated  that  the  general  differential 
characteristic  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the  next,  is  that  all  the 
mammals,  and  most  of  the  invertebrates,  are  extinct ;  but  of  the  latter 
a  percentage,  small  at  first  but  increasing  with  the  progress  of  time, 
are  still  living.  It  is  upon  this  percentage  of  living  shells  that  Lyell 
has  based  his  division  of  the  Tertiary  period  into  three  epochs — a 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 


Tertiary  period. 


'  Pliocene  epoch,  or  Upper  Tertiary  =  50-SO  per  cent  living  shells 

Miocene  epoch,  or  Middle  Tertiary  =^  30  per  cent  living  shells. 
_  Eocene  epoch,  or  Lower  Tertiary  =  5-10  per  cent  living  shells. 
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These  percentages  are  expressed  grai)liically  in  tlie  diagram,  Fig. 
Si-i.  In  these,  as  in  the  strata  of  all  periods,  however,  there  are  certain 
characteristic  species  by  which  the  epoch  may  be  known,  without 
counting  tlie  number  of  species  and  calculating  the  percentage  of  liv- 
ing. "When  mammalian  species  are  found,  these  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  epoch.  Again  :  Although  'I'ei'tiary  mammalian  species 
are  all  extinct,  the  genera  and  families  are  not  aU,  so  that  the  fir^t 
appearance  of  living  families  and  genera  are  also  very  characteristic  of 
the  different  epochs. 

Rock-System— Area  in  the  United  States.— On  the  Atlantic  iordcr, 
going  southward,  there  is  no  Tertiary,  except  a  small  patch  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  ofE  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  until  we  reach  New  Jersey. 
From  this  point  southward  the  Tertiary  is  a  broad  strip,  about  one 
hundred  miles  wide,  bordering  the  coast,  and  shown  on  the  map  (p.  291) 
by  the  space  shaded  with  oblique  lines  running  to  the  right.  It  con- 
stitutes the  low-countries  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  At  its 
junction  with  the  metamorphic  region  of  the  up-countries,  there  are  in 
nearly  all  the  rivers  cascades  which  determine  the  head  of  navigation. 
Here,  therefore,  are  situated  many  important  towns — e.  g.,  Eichmond, 
Virginia ;  Ealeigh,  Xorth  Carolina ;  Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  Au- 
gusta, ^lilledgeville,  and  Macon,  Georgia.  This  has  been  called  the 
Fall-line.  The  same  strip  of  flat  lands  lordcru  also  the  Gulf,  expands, 
in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  then  continues  around  the  western  border  of  the  Gulf.  In 
the  Gulf-border  region,  however,  the  Tertiary  is  in  contact  below  with 
the  Cretaceous,  instead  of  with  Archtean,  as  on  the  Atlantic  border. 
This  whole  Atlantic-border  and  Gulf-border  Tertiary  is,  of  course,  a 
marine  deposit. 

In  the  inferior,  on  the  Plains  and  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region, 
there  are  enormous  areas  of  frciJi-wafer  deposit,  some  Eocene,  some 
Miocene,  and  some  Pliocene,  which  are  of  extreme  interest. 

Among  the  Eaci'ne  basins  the  most  remarkable  are  :  1.  The  Green 
River  basin.  2.  The  Uintah  basin.  Both  of  these  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wahsatch  ilountaius,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Uintah  Mountains,  one  being  north  and  the  other  south  of  that  range. 
They  were  possibly  once  united,  but  now  separated  by  erosion.  The 
strata  of  the  Green  River  basin  are  6,000  to  8,0(J(i  feet  thick. 

Among  the  Miocene  basins  the  most  interesting  are  :  1.  The  Wiitc 
River  Insin,  in  Xeljraska.  2.  The  John  Daij  hasin,  of  Oregon.  This 
latter  is  5,000  feet  thick,  but  is  largely  overlaid  by  the  great  lava-floud 
of  the  Northwest.  3.  Patches  of  Pliocene  scattered  about  in  Nevada 
basin  region  show  that  deposits  of  this  age  cncc  cxteiuled  far  south  into 
Nevada  and  Eastern  California  (King). 

Of  Pliocene  basins :  1.  Niobrara  (or  Loup-fork)  hasin,  occupying 
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partly  the  same  locality  as  the  Miocene  White  River  basin,  but  more 
extensive,  reaching  southward  in  patches  almost  to  the  Gulf,  and  north- 
ward into  British  America.  2.  In  Oregon  also  there  is  a  Pliocene  basin, 
occupying  partly  the  same  region  as  the  previous  Miocene.  3.  Another 
discovered  by  Cope  in  the  basiu  of  the  Rio  Grande.  4.  According  to 
King,  the  Oregon  and  Nevada  lake-deposit  was  in  Pliocene  times  greatly 
extended,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  Basin  region,  but  has  been  largely 
removed  by  erosion  or  covered  by  Quaternary  deposits. 

All  these  deposits  are  imperfectly  lithified  sand  and  clays  in  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  many  of  them  have  been  worn  by  erosive  agen- 
cies in  the  most  remarkable  way,  sometimes  into  knobs  and  buttes  like 
potato-hills  on  a  large  scale,  sometimes  into  castellated  and  pinnacled 
forms,  which  resemble  ruined  cities.  These  are  the  "  Mauvaises  Terres  " 
or  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  the  West  (Fig.  843). 


_3-evjiil^E,tft.  •»i^     mS  ^ 


Fig.  843.— Mauvaisea  Terres,  Bad  Lands  (after  Hayden). 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  a  large  portion  of  the  Coast  Ranges  from 
Southern  California  to  Washington  is  Tertiary,  as  are  also  in  many 
places  the  lowest  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras. 

Physical  Geography. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution 
of  the  rocks  of  this  age,  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  in  a  general  way  the 
physical  geography  of  the  American  Continent  during  the  early  Ter- 
tiary period.  In  the  northern  part  the  Atlantic  shore-line  was  prob- 
ably beyond  the  present  line,  for  there  is  no  Tertiary  deposit  visible 
there.  The  shore-line  of  that  time  crossed  the  present  shore-line  in 
Xew  Jersey,  then  passed  along  the  line  of  Junction  of  the  Tertiary  with 
the  Metamorphic,  its  waves  washing  primary  shores  all  along  the  At- 
lantic coasts,  as  it  does  now  in  the  northern  portion  only ;  then  along'*" 
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the  junction  of  the  same  with  the  Ch-etaceous.  Tlie  whole  low-coun- 
tries of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  and  the  whole  of  Florida  were  then 
a  sea-bottom.  The  Gulf  of  JI erica  was  far  more  extensive  than  now, 
and  especially  it  si^ut  a  wide  bay  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio- 
The  Mississippi  Kiver  below  tliat  point  did  not  then  exist.  Tlie  Ohio, 
Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers  emptied  by  separate  mouths  into  the  embay- 
ment  of  the  Gulf. 

This  was  at  the  beguniiiu/.  During  the  amrse  of  the  Tertiary  the 
shore-line  was  gradually  transferred  eastward  along  the  Atlantic,  and 
southward  along  the  Gulf,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  introduced  in 
the  Tertiary  areas  in  the  map  on  page  291. 

//(  the  inferior,  in  the  region  of  the  Plains,  the  Plateau,  and  the 
Basin,  tliere  were  at  different  times  immense //•<'.s7/-?r(7('«r  hikes.  The 
places  of  some  of  these  are  indicated  on  map.  Fig.  S44,  in  dotted  out- 


FiG.  844.— Map  of  Tertiary  Times,  showing  Outlice  of  Coast  and  Places  of  Principal  Tertiary  Lakes. 

line.  These  outlines,  however,  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  These 
lakes  drained  some  of  them  into  the  Jlississippl,  some  into  the  Colo- 
rado, and  some  into  the  Columbia  River. 

T7ie  Pf/n'fic  shore-line  at  that  time  was  along  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Range,  and  therefore  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  C'oast 
Ranges  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  also  portions 
of  Western  Oregon,  were  then  a  sea-bottom.  These  facts  are  roughly 
represented  on  map,  Fig.  844.  The  positions  of  the  principal  mount- 
ain-chains, e.  g.,  Sierra,  Wahsatch,  Uintah,  the    eastern  border  of  the 
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Eocky  Mountains,  and  ^Vppalachian,  are  represented,  in  order  tlie  better 
to  locate  the  lakes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  continent  is  nearly 
finished. 

Europe  is  now  remarkable  for  its  inland  seas.  It  was  much  more 
so  in  Tertiary  times.  3Iany  great  cities,  as,  for  example,  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  are  situated  on  Tertiary  strata,  partly  because  these  strata  are 
usually  found  on  the  borders  of  continents,  and  partly  because  they 
are  often  found  in  the  course  of  great  rivers,  which  once  drained  lake- 
basins. 

Character  of  the  Rocks. — The  rocks  of  this  period,  along  the  At- 
lantic border  and  in  the  interior  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
are  mostly  imperfectly  lithified  ;  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  are  not 
only  of  stony  hardness,  but  in  many  cases  completely  metamorpliic. 
]\Iuch  of  the  rock  in  the  Coast  Chain  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  schists  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  still  older  periods.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent— metamorphism  is  closely  connected  with  mountain-making,  and 
mountain-making  continued  until  the  Tertiary  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Coal. — Again,  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  we  find  coal,  although  more 
usually  in  the  imperfect  condition  called  lignite.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  coal-fields  are  by  some  referred  to  the  Ter- 
tiary. "We  have  referred  these  to  the  Laramie.  But  there  are  others 
about  which  there  is  as  yet  no  controversy.  The  Coos  Bay  coal,  of 
Oregon,  is  probably  ^Miocene-Tertiary.  The  Nevada  coal  is  Upper  Eo- 
cene or  Lower  Miocene.  Again,  Mi-.  Selwyn,  the  Geologist  of  Canada, 
has  reported  large  fields  of  coal  on  the  Qu'Appelle  and  the  North 
Saskatchewan  Rivers,  covering  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  a  part, 
at  least,  of  which  he  refers  to  the  Tertiary.  Much  of  this  coal  is  of 
good  quality.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  this  also  belongs 
mostly  to  the  Laramie. 

In  Europe  also  an  imperfect  coal  (lignite)  is  found  in  the  Miocene 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Lava-fields. — The  great  lava-fields  of  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent belong  mostly  to  the  Tertiary :  (1.)  The  great  Lava-flood  of 
the  Northwest  (already  spoken  of  on  p.  310),  which  covers  Northern 
California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  a  large  part  of  Oregon,  "Washington, 
and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  Montana  and  British  Columbia.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world.  (2.)  The  lava-field  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  California,  especially  in  Napa  and  Lake  Counties,  and 
northward  into  Oregon.  (3.)  Enormous  fields  in  the  Plateau  and 
Basin  regions. 

Life-System. 

General  Remarks. — "We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  and  rapid 
change  in  the  life-system  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary, 
even  where  the  two  series  of  rocks  are  continuous  and  conformable. 
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This  indicates,  undoubtedly,  a  more  rapid  rate  of  evolution  at  that  time. 
But  it  also  indicates,  as  one  cause  of  this  rapid  evolution,  a  v/if/r/i/ion 
of  species  brought  about  by  changes  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
and  the  imposition  of  one  fauna  a.nd  flora  upon  another,  and  the  ex- 
termination or  else  modification  of  one  by  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  these  sudden  changes  taking  place  otherwise,  ^\'e  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  this  important  point  under  the  Quaternary. 

The  general  character  of  the  life-system  of  the  Tertiary,  as  already 
said,  was  in  the  main  similar  to  the  present.  Nearly  all  the  genera  and 
many  of  the  species  of  plants  and  invertebrate  animals  were  the  same 
as  now,  and  the  ditlerence  in  aspect  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the 
popular  eye  ;  it  was  certainly  not  greater  than  now  exists  between  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  is  only  among  Mammals  that  the  diflierence  was 
very  conspicuous. 

Plants. 

Among  plants,  nearly  all  the  genera  of  Dicotyls,  Palms,  and  Grasses, 
were  the  same  as  now,  though  most  of  the  species  are  extinct.  Tlie gen- 
era were  the  same  as  now,  but  not  in  the  same  localities.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  vegetation  indicated  a  much  warmer  climate  than  exists  now 
in  the  same  localities.  For  example,  if  we  regard  the  Lignitic  as 
Eocene-Tertiary,  instead  of  Cretaceous,  as  do  paleontological  botanists 
generally,  then  of  more  than  300  species  of  plants  found,  a  very  large 
proportion  were  Palms,  and  many  of  them  of  great  size ;  and  among  the 
Dicotyls  many,  like  Magnolias,  indicated  a  warm  climate.  Lesquereux 
thinks  the  climate  of  Fort  Union  was  tlien  similar  to  that  of  Florida 
and  Lower  Louisiana  now.  There  has  been  a  southward  migration 
of  forms  since  that  time.  Again,  in  Eocene  times  there  were  fifteen 
species  of  Palms  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  Tyrol  the  flora,  according  to 
Von  Ettingshausen,  indicated  a  temperature  of  74°  to  81°  Fahr.,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  Australian  in  type.  In  the  Pliocene,  on  the 
contrary,  many  European  plants  were  like  those  in  America  at  the 
present  time. 

During  the  Miocene,  Europe  was  covered  with  evergreens  such  as 
could  grow  now  only  in  the  southernmost  part ;  and  that  even  as  far  as 
Lapland,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Miocene  flora  indicates  a  mean  temperature  of  13°  to  15°  higher  than 
now  exists  in  :\Iiddle  Europe.  In  America,  during  the  same  epoch. 
Sequoias  almost  identical  with  the  Big  Tree  and  Eedwood  of  Califor- 
nia; and  Libocedrus,  one  of  them  identical  with  the  L.  ifen/rrciis  of 
California;  and  Magnolias  similar  to  the  M.  grand ifora  of  the  South- 
ern Atlantic  States;  and  raxodium  distich irm,  the  cypress  of  the 
swamps  of  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  all  existed  in  Greenland,  and  most 
of  them  also  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen,  and 
even  Grinnell  land  81°  north  latitude.    Ileer  estimates  the  temperature 
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of  Greenland  in  the  Miocene  as  30°  higher  than  now.  Evidently  there 
was  no  polar  ice-cap  at  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  again  remnants  of  former  types  of  vegeta- 
tion now  almost  extinct.  According  to  Hear,  there  are  twenty-four 
extinct  species  of  Sequoias  known — ten  in  Cretaceous,  and  fourteen  in 
the  Tertiary.  To  these  must  now  be  added,  four  or  five  species  from 
the  Potomac  formation  (Fontaine).  Only  two  remain,  and  these  only 
in  isolated  patches  in  California. 

These  facts  show  not  only  a  warm  but  a  uniform  climate,  and  prob- 
ably also  a  connection  in  high  latitudes  Ijetwcen  the  American  and  Eu- 
rojiean  Continents.     A  similar  connection,  shown  also  by  the  vegeta- 


FlG.  852. 
Figs.  845-852.— American  Tebtiakt  Plants  (after  SafEord  and  Lesqueveux) ;  845.  Cinnamomum 
Missiesippiense.    846.  Quercus  crassinervis.    847.  Andromeda  vaccinifoliie  afflnis.    848.  Carpo- 
lithes  irregnlans.    849.  Fagus  (erniginea— Nut.    850.  Fruit  of  Sequoia  Langsdorfli  (after  Heer). 
Sol.  Leaf  of  beqaoia  Langsdorfli  (after  Heer).    852.  Quercus  SafEordi. 

tion,  probably  existed  between  Alaska  and  the  Asiatic  Continent  at  that 
time.  The  accompanying  figures  represent  some  of  the  Dicotyls  and 
Monocotyls  of  American  and  European  Tertiary. 


Fig.  857. 


Fio.  858. 


Figs.  853-a59.— Plants  of  Eubopban  Tertiatit:  SUS.  Chnmoerops  Ilolvcliiii.  Hr>.i.  Sabal  major. 
855.  Platanusaceroidcs:  «,  Loaf;  A,  Core  of  aClustcr  of  Frnits;  c,  Hint'lc  Kriiii.  850.  Uinnunio- 
mum  polymorphum:  ri.  Leaf;  A,  Flower.  8.57.  Acit  trilobatum;  a,  Lcuf;  //,  Flower;  r.  Seed. 
8.58.  Podogonium  linorrii.  859.  Liquidambar  Eiiropeum,  from  (Eningen:  «,  Leaf;  A,  Fruit  (after 
Heer). 

Another  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  is  that,  in 
the  race  of  evolution,  Europe  seems  to  have  distanced  most  other  coun- 
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tries.  The  Australian  flora  is  now  only  where  the  European  flora  was 
in  Eocene  times,  and  the  American  flora  now  where  the  European  was 
in  the  Pliocene.  The  probable  reason  is  that,  in  Europe,  in  these  later 
geological  times,*  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate,  and  con- 
sequent migrations  of  species,  were  more  frequent,  and  the  struggle  for 
life  more  severe.  Australia  especially,  probably  on  account  of  its  isola- 
tion, has  advanced  more  slowly  than  most  other  countries.  Many  rem- 
nants of  extinct  faunas  and  floras  exist  there  still. 

Still  another  conclusion  is,  that  the  floras  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia,  were  far  less  differentiated  from  one  another  then  than  now. 

Diatoms. — If  the  highest  of  plants — Dicotyls  and  Monocotyls — were 
abundant,  probably  more  abundant  than  now,  so  also  were  the  lowest 
order  of  uni-celled  plants — the  Diatoms.  Immense  deposits,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  these  microscopic  plants,  are  found  in 
the  Tertiary.     In  Europe  the  Bohemian  deposit  is  celebrated.     It  is 


Fig.  860. — Microscopic  View  of  Richmond  Infusorial  Earth  (by  Ehrenberg). 

fourteen  feet  thick,  and  every  cubic  inch  of  the  material,  according  to 
Ehrenberg,  contains  40,000,000,000  shells.  The  Richmond  (Virginia) 
deposit  is  equally  well  known.     It  is  thirty  feet  thick,  and  many  miles 

*  In  Cretaceous  times  the  flora  of  America  seems  to  have  been  more  advanced  than 
that  of  Europe. 
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in  extent.  Similar  deposits  are  csi)ecially  abundant  in  California. 
They  are  found  in  at  least  a  dozen  localities  where  the  'J'ertiary  rocks 
prevail,  as,  for  example,  at  San  Pablo,  in  Shasta  County,  and  near 
Monterey,  the  last  deposit  being  fifty  feet  thick. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  Diatoms  are  shown  in  Fio-. 
8(j0,  which  is  a  view  under  the  microscope  of  the  Richmond  deposit. 

Deposits  of  this  kind  are  usually  called  infusorial  earths.  They  may 
often  be  reeoynized,  even  without  microscopic  examination,  by  their  soft, 
chaU-i/  consistence,  their  insolubiUhj  in  acids, and  their  extreme  lightness. 

Origin  of  Infusorial  Earths.— It  is  well  known  that  mud  composed 
of  diatom  shells  accumulates  at  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  and  lakes,  and 
sluggish  streams.  In  the  deepest  parts  of  Lake  Tahoe,  where  sedi- 
ments do  not  reach,  the  ooze  is  composed  wholly  of  infusorial  shells. 
It  has  been  shown,  also,  by  Dr.  Blake,*  that  the  deposits  from  hot 
springs  of  California  and  Xevada,  even  where  the  temj)erature  is  1G.3° 
to  174°,  abound  in  Diatoms  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  Cali- 
fornia infusorial  earths.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  these 
deposits  were  made  in  hot  springs  and  hot  lakes,  which,  judging  from 
the  volcanic  activity  of  that  time,  abounded  in  California,  then  even 
far  more  than  now.  Dr.  Blake  thinks  the  infusorial  earths  of  Cali- 
fornia are  Miocene.  In  the  hot-springs  of  Yellowstone  Park  deposits 
of  this  kind  are  now  forming  over  many  square  miles  and  are  iive  or 
six  feet  thick  (page  161). 

Aninutis. 

As  already  stated,  among  Invertebrates  there  was  a  general  similarity 
to  the  present  fauna.  Nearly  all  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species, 
were  identical  with  those  still  living.  The  relation  between  the  various 
orders  which  prevail 
now,         commenced 

then.  The  present  /  ^  ;.  ^A  /  _,,',; 
basis  of  adjustment 
was  tJien  established. 
Then,  as  now,  Brachi- 
opods  and  Crinoids 
were  nearly  all  gone,  Fm.  soi.— Nummuiinaitevigata. 

Echinoderms      were 

nearly  all  free,  and  Bivalves  were  nearly  all  Lamellibranchs.  Then,  as 
now,  naked  Cephalopods  and  short-tailed  Crustaceans  greatly  pred(mii- 
nated.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  of  Tertiary  shells  (Kigs.  SC^- 
870)  will  show  the  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  seas. 

In  regard  to  the  Invertebrates,  there  are  only  thi-ee  or  four  i)ointsof 
sufficient  importance  to  arrest  our  attention  in  a  rai)id  survey. 


*  American  Journal  of  Science,  Tart  III,  vol.  iv,  p.  148. 
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Among  Bhizopods,  Nummulites  (a  foraminifer,  Fig.  861)  abounded 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Eocene  strata,  many  thousand  feet  thick, 
are  formed  of  these  shells.  The  Nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps 
extends  eastward  to  the  Carpathians,  westward  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
southward  into  Africa.     It  was  largely  quarried  to  build  the  Pyramids 


Figs.  RCa-SiiO.— Eocene  Tektiart  Shells  :  802.  Ostrea  sellseformis  (after  Meek).  863.  Ostrea 
Georgiana  (after  Meek).  864.  Pecten  nuperum  (after  Wailes).  865.  Aiiornulocardia  Missia- 
sippienBis  (after  Conrad).  866.  Umbrella  planulata  (after  Wailes).  867.  Tarritella  alveata 
(after  Wailes).  868.  A'olutalithes  dumosa  (after  Wailes).  869.  Volutalithes  symmetrica  (after 
Wailes). 

of  Egypt.     It  occurs  also  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Hima- 
layas. 
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This  limestone  occurs  in  the  Alps  1(1,000  feet,  in  the  Pyrenees 
11,000  feet,  and  in  the  Ilinuilayas  i:),()0o  and  even  I!»,000  feet  above 


Fio.  875. 


Fio.  870. 


Fig.  874. 

Figs.  87(1-Kri;.— California  Miocene  Sfiei.i.m  faflcr  Gabln:   Kro.  Dslnu  Tiiiin,  x  J.     871.  Pcctcn 
IH,  X  i,     H7^*.  V'-MiiB  JjertemiiH.     K7;l  Currlhim  ft'      ' 
?  l>yriformi8.    870.  Echiiioruclinia  Breweriimue. 


CerrorcnsiH,  x  i,     H7^*.  V'-MiiB_l)t*rtemiiH.     H73.  Currlhim  M(i.'Liaiiiiui.     874.   Cuncullariu  vetuwtll. 
875.  Ficuy  iiyrifo]  -.      _  .  . 


the  sea-level.     AVc  see,  then,  the  immense  changes  which  luivo  occurred 
by  mountain-making  since  the  Eocene. 

S3 
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Among  bivalve  ahells,  common  forms  of  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  oyster,  the  clam  ( \'eiiHs),  the  scallop-shell  (Pecteii),  etc.,  were  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  very  large  size.  Oysters  especially  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  maximum  development  in  the  Tertiary.  The  Ostrea 
(reorgiana  (Fig.  863)  was  ten  inches  long  and  four  wide ;  the  Ostrea 
Citrolinicnsis  was  of  equal  size,  but  shorter  and  broader.  A  specimen  of 
the  Ostrea  Titan  of  California  and  Oregon  now  lies  before  us,  which  by 
measurement  is  thirteen  inches  long,  eight  wide,  and  six  thick  (Fig. 
870),  and  a  sjoecimen  of  Pecten  Cerrocensis  of  California,  nine  inches 
across  (Fig.  871).  Among  univalves  also  nearly  all  the  forms  are 
familiar.  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene. 
The  Pliocene  shells  are  almost  undistinguishable  from  living  shells, 
except  by  the  practiced  eye.  It  seems  useless  to  give  them  in  an  ele- 
mentary work. 

Insects. — There  are  several  interesting  points  connected  with  this 
class  which  must  not  be  omitted.  We  have  usually  found  insects  abun- 
dant in  connection  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  During  the  Miocene, 
IDlienogamous  vegetation  was  even  more  abundant  than  now ;  there  was 
also  extreme  fullness  of  insect-life.  All  orders,  even  the  highest,  viz., 
Lepidoptera  (butterflies — Fig.  878)  and  Hymenoptera  (bees,  ants,  etc. 
— Fig.  877),  were  represented. 


I'lG.  8r7.— Insects  of  European  Miocene  (after  Heer):  a.  Apis  Adamitica;  b.  Ponera  veneraria 
male,  b'  female;  c,  \  etpa  atavina;  d.  d.  Ammophila  infenia;  e.  Imhoffla  pallida;  f  f  f".  For- 
mica lignitnm— female,  male,  and  worker;  r/,  Myrmica  tertiaria;  h,  Ichneumon 'iiifernalis;  i, 
Xilocopa  senilis;  *,  Bombus  Jurinei;  I,  Scalea  saussureana. 

In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  1,550  species  of  insects  have  been  found ; 
and  of  these  more  than  900  species  at  CEningen  in  a  stratum  only  a  few 
feet  thick  (Lyell).  In  places  the  stratum  is  black  with  the  remains  of 
insects.     The  same  stratum  is  also  full  of  leaves  of  Dicotijh,  of  which 
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Fig.  878.— Vanessa  Pluto. 


Heer  has  described  500  species.     Mammalian  remains  and  fishes  are 
also  found  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  these 
strata  were  formed  and  filled  with  these  remains.  On  Lake  Superior, 
at  Eagle  Harbor,  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  we 
saw  the  white  sands  of 
the  beach  blackened 
with  the  bodies  of  in- 
sects of  many  species, 
but  mostly  beetles  cast 
ashore.  As  many  spe- 
cies were  here  ciillected 
in  a  few  days,  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Le  Conte,  as  could 
have  been  collected  in 
as  many  months  in  any  other  place.  The  insects  seem  to  have  flown 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  to  have  been  beaten  down  by  winds  and 
drowned,  and  then  slowly  carried  shoreward  and  accumulated  in  this 
harbor,  and  finally  cast  ashore  by  winds  and  waves.  Doubtless,  at 
(Eningen,  in  Miocene  times,  there  was  an  extensive  lake  surrounded  by 
dense  forests ;  and  the  insects  drowned  in  its  waters,  and  the  leaves 
strewed  by  winds  on  its  surface,  were  cast  ashore  by  its  waves.  Ileer 
believes  also  that  carbonic-acid  emissions  helped  to  destroy,  and  de- 
posits of  carbonate  of  lime  to  preserve,  the  insects.  Over  five  hundred 
of  tlie  (Eningen  insects  were  beetles. 

Among  the  insecis  found  at  (Eningen,  Switzerland,  and  Eadoboj, 
Croatia,  are  a  great  many  (nits  (Fig.  877).  In  all  Europe  there  are 
now  about  fifty  species  of  ants,  lleer  found  in  the  ^Miocene  of  (Enin- 
gen and  Eadoboj  more  than  100  ftpecies*  And,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, nearlv  all  are  ?riiif/ed  ants.  Ants  of  the  present  day  are  male, 
female,  and  neuter.  The  males  are  winged  throughout  life,  and  never 
live  in 'the  nests,  but  soon  perish.  The  females  are  also  winged  until 
they  are  fertilized  ;  then  they  drop  their  wings  and  live  in  communi- 
ties in  a  wingless  condition  ever  afterward.  The  neuters  are  always 
win-rless,  and  therefore  always  live  in  nests  or  in  communities.  It  is 
probable  that  ants  at  first  were  only  winged  males  and  females,  living 
in  the  open  air  like  other  insects.  The  wingless  condition  and  the  neu- 
tral condition  are  both  connected  with  their  peculiar  social  habits  and 
instincts,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  habits  and  instincts.  It  is  probal)le  that  all  these  remark- 
able peculiarities,  viz.,  the  wingless  condition,  the  neutral  condition,  the 


*  Foucliet,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1873 
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wonderful  instincts,  and  organized  social  habits,  have  been  developed 
together  .^iiicc  tlie  iitfrodiictioii  of  this  order  in  Early  Tertiary. 

In  the  fresh-water  Miocene  of  Auvergne,  France,  there  is  a  remark- 
able stratum  called  indiisial  limestone,  because  it  is  largely  composed 
of  the  cast-ofE  hollow  cases  (indusia)  of  the  caddis- worm  or  larva  of  the 
caddis-fly  {Ptn-yganea),  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
number  of  these  cases  is  countless.  The  caddis-worm  of  the  present 
day  forms  for  itself  a  hollow  cylindrical  case,  of  bits  of  stick  or  pieces 
of  shell,  or  sometimes  of  whole  small  shells,  binding  these  together  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  web.  In  this  hollow  cylinder  it  lives,  only  putting 
out  the  head  and  two  or  three  first  joints  of  the  body,  to  which  the 
feet  are  attached,  in  walking.  AVhen  they  complete  their  metamor- 
phoses, they  leave 
their  cases.  Fig. 
881  is  a  recent  cad- 
dis-worm with  its 
case  of  small  shells 
stuck  together ; 
Fig.  880  are  indu- 
sia of  the  Miocene 
caddis-worni  ;  and 
Fig.  879  is  the 
limestone  in  place, 
a  being  the  indusial 
layer. 

In  Auvergne,  in 
Miocene  times, 
there  existed  a  shal- 
low lake,  in  which 
carbonate  of  lime 
was  depositing,  as 
in  many  lakes  of 
the  present  day.  In 
this  lake  lived  myr- 
iads of  caddis- 
worms,  and  their 
indusia  accumula- 
ted for  countless 
generations. 

In  the  Tertiary 

strata,  about  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  also  in  Sicily,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  several  other  localities  usually  associated  with  lignite,  are  found 
masses  of  amber.  This  substance  is  a  fossil  resin  of  several  species  of 
Conifer,  especially  Pinifcs  succinifer.     It  is  often  quite  transparent, 


179-881.— S79.    Indusial 
Water   Marls.      8* 
ganea  Cases.    HHl 


Fig  bbl 

Limestone  interstratified  with  Fresh- 
.  A  Portion  (natural  size)  showinir  the  Phry- 
Recent  Larva  of  a  Phryganea,  with  its  Case. 
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and  inclosed  within  mn 


Prodryas  Persephone  (after  Scudder). 


^'KV  be  seen  perfeclly  piTservcl  insects  of  many 
kmds.     Over  SOU  species  of  insects,  and  fragments  of  many   species 
of  plants    have    been 
found   thus  inckiscd. 
Tlie  degree    of    pre- 
servation   is    marvel- 
ous;   even   the   most 
delicate      parts,     the 
slender      legs,       the 
jointed  antenna?,  and 
the  gauzy  wings  are 
perfect.    The  manner 
in  which  these  insects 
were    entangled,    in- 
closed, and  i)reserved, 
may  be  easily  observed 
even  at   the   present 
day.     The  gum  issu- 
ing from  Conifers  is  at  tirst  in  the  form  of  semi-liquid,  transparent 
tears.     Flies,  gnats,  etc.,  alighting  on  these,  stick  fast,  and  by  the  run- 
ning down  of  further  exudations  are  enveloped  and  preserved  forever. 
The  legs,  both  in  the  modern  and  the  fossil  resin,  are   often   found 
broken  by  the  struggles  of  the  insects  to  extricate  themselves.     The  in- 
sects of  the  Tertiary,  like  the  plants,  show  a  decided  tropical  character. 
But  probably  the  richest  beds  in  insects  yet  found  are  at  Florissant, 
Colorado.     Here  fresh-water  shales  of  Gn-en  Rircr  age  are  black  with 

remains  of  insects  of  all  orders  now  existing. 
According  to  Scudder,*  about  1,000  species 
are  recognizable,  besides  many  plants,  sev- 
eral fishes,  and  a  bird  with  feathers  pre- 
served. Of  30,000  specimens  of  insects  in 
all  museums,  about  one  half  are  from  this 
locality.  Here,  also,  as  in  Europe,  Hymen- 
opters  and  Coleopters  are  most  abundant, 
and  all  the  sjiecies  indicate  tropical  climate. 
Among  the  insects  found  here  are  seven 
species  of  butterflies  (only  nine  species  are 
known  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world).  A  beautifully  preserved  speci- 
men is  shown  in  Fig.  1SH2.  At  Florissant,  in  Eocene  times,  there  was 
a  lake,  and  insects  were  cast  ashore  and  accumulated  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Other  Tertiary  lake-deposits  in  the  West  are  also 
rich  in  insects  (Fig.  883). 


Fig.  88.3,— Sackenia  arcnata,  from 
Tertiary  of  Utah  (after  Scudder). 


*  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  vol.  vi,  No.  2. 
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Fishes. — The  present  relation  between  tlie  three  great  orders  of 
Fishes — Teleosts,  Ganoids,  and  Placoids — was  first  fairly  established  in 
the  Tertiary.  Teleosts  were  first  introduced  in  the  Creta- 
ceous, but  only  in  the  Tertiary  did  they  become  very 
abundant.  Ganoids,  on  the  contrary,  became  fewer  in 
number  ;  they  sank  into  their  present  subordinate  position. 
Among  Placoids,  the  Hybodonts  are  gone,  the  Cestra- 
cionts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  Squalodonts  reach  their 


JIzG.  8S4. 


Figs.  884-888.— Teutiaht  Fishes- 
primigenius  (after  A^^jissiz).  8 
megalodon,  x  ^  (after  yibljc-s). 


■Placoids:  KH4.  Lamna  eleo:an8  (after  AcassizV    885.  Notidanus 
j(i.  Carcharodon  auffnstidehs  (after  Gibbes).    887.  CarcharodoE 
Teleost:  888.  Clupea  alta  (after  Leidy). 


maximum  development,  both  in  number  and  size.  In  the  marine  Ter- 
tiary of  the  Atlantic  border,  both  Eocene  and  Miocene,  sharks'  teeth 
are  found  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  very  great  size.  Some  of  the 
triangular  teeth  of  the  Curcharodon  megalodon  (-Fig.  887)  are  found 
six  and  a  half  inches  Ion?  and  six  inches  broad  at  the  base.    The  own- 
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ers  of  such  teeth  must  have  l.ecn  fifty  to  seventy  feet  long.     Some  of 
the  more  common  forms  of  sharks'  teeth  of  the  American  Tertiary, 


Fig.  R'^9. 


Figs.  ShO,  80ii. 


Fig.  Kill 


-Tertiary  Fishes— T'cA-^.'-V.s'.'  889.  Rhombu'^  minimus,  Lower  Eocene, 
ceplialote.^,  Miocene. 


Lebias 


and  Teleo.sts  from  American  and  Euroi^ean  Tertiary,  are  given  in  the 
preceding  figures. 

Reptiles. — The  age  of  Keptiles  is  pa.st.  The  huge  Enaliosaurs,  Dino- 
saurs, Mosasaurs,  and  Pterosaurs,  are  all  extinct.  Their  class  is  now 
represented  by  Crocoililc^,  Lizards,  Turtles,  Snakes,  and  Frogs,  though 
their  place  as  rulers  is  supplied  by  ]\lammals  and  Birds.  Five  species 
of  Snakes,  some  of  them  eight  feet  long,  and  nine  Ci-ocoililians,  have 
been  found  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  and  several  also  in  Europe. 
In  the  ^Miocene  of  Europe  at  CEningen,  n  Salamaiidroiil  Amphibian 
was  found  and  described  in  172ii  by  Schenchzer,  a  ]ihysieian  and  natu- 
ralist, professor  in  the  T^niversity  of  Altorf.  lie  gave  it  the  title 
"  Homo  Dilnvii  Testis''  believing  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being 
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destroyed  by  the  deluge.  The  length  was  about  four  feet.  It  was  re- 
served for  Cuvier  to  show  that  the  fossil  was  not  human,  though  the 
name  Andrias  Sclieuclizeri  (Fig.  891)  had  become  permanently  at- 
tached to  it  through  Scheuchzer's  mistake.  A 
living  species  of  the  same  genus  is  now  found  in 
Japan,  and  is  of  gigantic  size.  A  representation 
of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  893,  for  comparison  with  its 
fossil  precursor.  The  Miocene  of  the  Himalayas 
furnishes  a  gigantic  turtle  {Golossochelys  Atlas), 
the  carapace  of  which  was  twelve  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high  in  the  roof, 
and  the  whole  animal  was  probably  twenty  feet 
long.  Over  sixty  species  of 
Tertiary  turtles,  and  eight- 
een or  twenty  species  of 
crocodiles,  have  been  de- 
scribed from  foreign  coun- 
tries (Dana). 

The  Crocodilians,  the 
highest  living  order  of  rep- 
tiles, first  appeared  in  the 
Triassic,  but  only  in  gener- 
alized forms — Stagonolejns, 
Belodon,  etc. — which  close- 
ly connected  them  with  the 
Lizards.  From  this  early 
form  Huxley  has  traced 
with  consummate  skill  the 
gradual  differentiation  of 
this  order,  in  the  position 
of  the  posterior  nares,  the  structure  of  the  head  and  the  form  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  step  by  step  through  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  to  the 
Tertiary,  where  the  type  reached  its  perfection. 

Birds. — The  class  of  Birds  in  the  Cretaceous  was  represented  only 
by  the  repfilian  birds  and  ordinary  water  birds.  Xow,  in  the  Tertiary, 
however,  the  reptilian  birds— vertebrated-tailed  and  socket-toothed — 
have  disappeared.  The  bird-class  is  fairly  differentiated  from  the  rep- 
tilian class,  and  the  connecting  links  destroyed.  Birds  of  all  kinds  now 
appear — land-birds  as  well  as  water-birds.  In  America,  among  land- 
birds,  woodpeckers,  owls,  eagles,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Marsh.  The  niTmber  of  species  found  in  Europe  is  much 
greater  than  in  America.  The  Miocene  beds  of  Central  France  alone 
have,  according  to  Milne-Edwards,  afforded  seventy  species.  The  Mio- 
cene birds,  like  the  plants  and  insects,  show  a  decided  tropical  charac- 


Ftg, 
Figs.  801,  893 


Fig. 


Andrias  Sclieuchzeri,  Miocene  of 
Switzerland  x  ■^,  (after  Heer).  892.  Andrias  Japonic 
a,  a  living  Salamander  from  Japan,  x  -^  (after  Heer.) 
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ter.  "  Parrots  and  Trogons  inhabited  the  woods ;  Swallows  built,  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  nests  in  all  probability  like  those  now  found 
in  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  a  Secretary-bird, 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sought  in  the  plains  the 
serpents  and  reptiles  which  at  that  time, 
as  now,  must  have  furnished  its  nourish- 
ment. Large  Adjutants,  Cranes,  Flamin- 
goes, PahvokHli  (birds  of  curious  forms 
intermediate  between  Flamingoes  and  or- 
dinary Gralhc),  and  Ibises,  frequented  the 
margins  of  the  water  where  insect-larviv 
and  mollusks  abounded.  Pelicans  floated 
on  the  lakes  ;  and,  lastly.  Sand-grouse  and 
numerous  (iallinacetius  birds  assisted  in 
giving  to  this  ornithological  population  a 
strange  physiognomy  which  recalls  to 
mind  the  descriptions  given  by  Living- 
stone of  certain  lakes  in  Southern  ^Vf- 
rica." 

But  although  the  class  of  birds  was 
already  well  differentiated,  yet  some  rem- 
nants of  generalized  forms  still  remained. 
A  toothed-bird  has  been  found  in  the 
London  clay  (Eocene),  and  named  by 
Owen  Odniitoiifenjx  (Fig.  8'.i-t).  But  this 
is  not  a  true  aoclcet -toothed  bird.  The 
so-called  teeth,  however,  are  only  denta- 
tions of  the  bony  edge  of  the  bill.  In  the  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin 
was  found  a  gigantic  bird  {Clustornis)  ten  feet  in  height,  combining 
the  characters  of  a  wader  with  those  of  an  ostrich  (Fig.  8U3). 


Ftg. 


89.3. — Restoration   of  (lastornis 
Edwardyii  taftur  Meunier). 


Fig.  894.— Skull  of  Odontoptciyx  tolinpiciip,  rcstonil  (after  Owen). 

In  1S;0  Cope  published  the  discovery  of  a  gigantic  bird  from  the 
lowest  Eocene  of  the  Sttii  Juan  Ijasin.  The  Diitlnjiitd  ii'ujaiitai,  ac- 
cording to  Cope,  combines  the  characters  of  the  Ciirsores  (ostrich 
family)  with  those  of  the  extinct  Gastornis  of  the  Paris  basin.     Judg- 
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ing  from  its  foot,  it  was  double  the  size  of  an  ostricli.    This  is  the  first 
example  of  extinct  C'ursores  found  in  North  America  (Cope). 

Mammals — General  Kemarks. — 1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  evo- 
lution  of  this  class  may  be  traced  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Palasozoic. 
The  jDrobable  steps  are  :  1.  The  Hyiiotheria,  represented  by  the  Thero- 
morphs  of  the  Permian;  then  the  Prototlieria,  represented  by  hypo- 
thetical generalized  monotremes  of  the  Triass  ;  then  the  Mctatlieria  of 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous ;  and,  finally,  the  Eutheria^  or  typical  placentals 
of  the  Tertiary.  2.  But  nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  appearance  of  this  last  term  of  the  series.  AVe  find  only 
Mesozoic  types  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Tertiary  (Laramie),  and  then 
without  warning  there  appears  the  higher  type,  Eutheria,  of  the  Ter- 
tiary. This  might  be  explained  in  Europe,  where  there  is  unconform- 
ity at  this  horizon,  by  the  gap  in  the  record ;  but  here  in  America  the 
record  seems  almost  complete,  and  yet  at  the  same  horizon  a  great 
change  occurs.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  unless  we  admit  times 
of  rapid  evolution.  But  even  this  is  not  sufficient.  AVe  must  suppose, 
also,  that  these  new  types  appeared  here  in  America  hy  migration 
about  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  from  some  other  country,  where  we 
hope  yet  to  find  the  intermediate  links.  3.  Their  appearance  was  not 
only  sudden  but  in  great  numbers  and  considerable  variety.  In  the 
very  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  (Puerco  beds)  Cojie  finds  ninety- 
three  species,  and  already  all  the  main  divisions,  such  as  Carnivores, 
Herbivores,  Insectivores,  and  Primates.  4.  But,  although  these  main 
divisions  are  distinguishable,  they  are  not  yet  widely  separated,  as  we 
now  know  them.  At  that  time  there  were  no  typical  Carnivores, 
Herbivores,  etc. ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  very  generalized  types 
— i.  e.,  they  approached  each  other  very  closely,  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  80.5).     As  time  went  on,  not  only  were  they  separated  more  and 

more   by  adaptive   modification,  bat 

also  divided  into  subordinate  branches 

(not  shown  in  the  diagram).     In  order 

to  indicate  the  fact  that  these  orders 

were  not  yet  distinctly  specialized,  it 

has  been  proposed  to  call  them  p)i'o- 

Carnivores,    /^ro-Herbivores,    pro-^\- 

miffi,   etc. — i.  e.,  progenitors  of   these 

creta\:-ce:ous  ^°^^   widely   distinct    orders.      They 

I'  were   all    probably    five-toed    Planti- 

pRiMAL  EUTHRiuM  grades,    with     tuberculated     molars 

Fia.  893.— Diagram  showing  Differentiation   (Bunodont),  and  therefore  Omnivores. 

of  JIam  Orders  of  Tertiary  Mammals.  tij.it 

By  tracmg  the  divergent  lines  of 
the  diagram  downward,  they  meet  in  the  Cretaceous  in  a  hypothet- 
ical  ancestor,  which  was  probably  an  Insectivore.     5.  In  the  course 
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of    the    Tertiary   the   mammalian    fauna    change    compMehj    mcuiy 
times. 

The  Tertiary  mammals  are  of  so  great  interest,  from  the  evolution 
point  of  view,  that  we  must  dwell  upon  them  somewhat  in  detail.    But 


FlQ  8'JiJ.— TapiruK  ludlcus. 

it  seems  impossible  to  present  selections  from  the  immense  mass  of 
material  at  hand  in  an  interesting  manner,  except  by  taking  a  few  clas- 
sic localities  from  difEerent  epochs  and  different  countries,  and  briefly 
describing  what  has  been  found  in  each.  We  will  commence  with 
some  foreign  localities,  because  tliese  were  first  discovered  : 

1.  Eocene  Basin  of  Paris. — This  basin  has  been  made  celebrated  by 
the  labors  of  the  immortal  Cuvier.  The  discovery  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  present  century  of  the  rich  treasures  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 


Fig.  897.— Paljcotherium  mngmini,  x  ,1,  (aflfr  Gaiidry). 

this  basin,  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  were  worked  up 
by  Cuvier,  gave  an  incredible  impulse  to  geology.  Fifty  species  of 
mammals,  of  which  forty  species  were  tapir-like ;  ten  species  of  birds, 
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among  which  one,  the  Gastornis  (Fig.  893),  was  a  huge  wader  as  large 
as  an  ostrich ;  besides  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  in  abundance,  were 
discovered.  In  Eocene  times  the  Paris  basin  seems  to  have  been  an 
estuary  full  of  shells  and  fishes,  etc.,  into  which  the  bodies  of  birds  and 
mammals  were  drifted.  Among  the  many  remarkable  mammals  we  will 
select  two  as  types,  viz.,  the  PalcBotliere  and  the  Anoplof/iere. 

The  Palajothere,  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  like  some  of  the  earlier 
rejDresentatives  of  the  horse  family,  had  three  hoofed  toes  on  all  the 
feet.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  have  had  also  the  general  form  and  the 
short  flexible  snout  of  a  tapir  (Fig.  896),*  and  it  is  with  this  family  that 
Cuvier  supposed  it  has  its  nearest  alliance,  and  his  restoration  was  based 
on  this  view.    But  the  discovery  of  more  complete  skeletons  shows  that 


Fio.  898— Anoplotherium  conimane,  reBtored. 

the  neck  and  limbs  were  much  longer  than  had  been  supposed.  In 
general  form  (Fig.  897)  it  seems  to  have  been  as  much  like  the  horse 
family  as  the  tapirs. 

The  Anoplothere  was  a  slender  and  graceful  animal  without  snout, 
and  possessing  only  two  toes,  like  ruminants.  Most  of  its  characters, 
however,  allied  it  to  the  tapirs.  Among  these  characters  was  the  pos- 
session of  a  third  rudimental  or  non-functional  toe  (Cope)  and  a  full 
set  of  front  teeth.  It  was,  therefore,  a  remarkable  connecting  link 
between  the  tapirs  and  ruminants. 

2.  Siwalik  Hills,  India — Miocene. — Xear  the  base  of  the  Himalayas 
occurs  a  range  of  hills  which  are  conrposed  of  fresh-water  uppermost 
Miocene  strata.  They  are  extremely  rich  in  vertebrate  and  especially 
in  mammalian  remains,  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Fal- 
coner. Eighty-four  species  of  mammals  are  described  from  this  locality. 
They  are  of  great  variety  of  forms,  both  Carnivora  and  Herbivora,  but 
the  latter  are  most  abundant.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  two  most 
remarkable  are  Dinotherium  f  and  Sivatlierium. 

*  The  tapir  has  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot,  and  four  on  the  fore-foot,  but  the  outer 
one  is  small  and  not  functional. 

■]•  The  Dinothere  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  India,  though  not  at  Siwalik. 
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The  Dinotliere  has  been  found  also  in  the  European  Miocene.  It 
was  a  huge  animal,  probably  the  largest  of  all  land  mammals  (Gaudry), 
with  a  skull  three  feet  long,  to  which  was 
attached  a  proboscis.  Tlic  lower  jaw  was 
bent  downward,  and  carried  two  long,  tusk- 
like teeth,  projecting  also  downward.  The 
whole  height  of  the  head,  from  the  points 
of  these  lower  teeth  to  the  top  of  the  cra- 
nium, was  five  feet. 

lu'cently  a  perfect  pelvis  has  been  found, 
showing  the  gi-eat  niassiveness  of  these 
bones,  and  showing  also,  in  these  huge  ani- 
mals, the  existence  of  marsupial  hones* 
This  strange  animal  combined,  in  the  struct- 
ure of  its  head,  the  characters  of  Eleijhant,  I'ig.  sno.— Head  of  Dinothcrium 

TT*  i  rn       ■  T     TV  \  .  giL'iiiitcum,  greatly  reduced. 

Hippopotamus,  lapir,  and  Dugout;;  but  It 

also  had  affinities  with  marsupials.     It  was  the  earliest  and  jn-obabli/ 

the  largest  of  Proboscidians. 

The  Sicatlierc  was  -a,  four-horned  antelope,  of  elephantine  size  and 
some  elephantine  characters.     The  four-horned  antelope  of  the  present 


Pig.  900.— Head  of  a  Sivatheriiim  tri^niitciim,  greatly  reduced. 

day  lives  in  the  same  locality,  but  is  a  comparatively  small  animal,  with 
two  short  conical  horns  from  the  front  part  of  the  frontal  liniie,  and  two 


*  Ameiicaii  Journal  of  Science,  SoricH  II,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  427. 
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somewhat  longer  ones  in  the  nsnal  place  on  the  back  part  of  the  same 
bone.  The  Sivathere,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  elephantine  height, 
though  of  slenderer  form,  with  two  short  conical  horns  in  front,  and  two 
large,  palmately  branching  ones  behind.  The  form  of  the  nose-bones 
suggests  the  existence  of  a  snout.  The  feet  and  legs  were  clearly  those 
of  a  ruminant.  It  seems  to  have  combined  the  characters  of  a  Rumi- 
nant and  a  Pachyderm.  The  BramafJiere  was  a  similar  animal,  of 
equally  gigantic  size,  found  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  same  locality  were  found  also  three  species  of  Mastodons, 


Fig.  901.— Elephas  Ganesa,  x  ^  (after  Falconer). 


seven  species  of  Elephants,  one  of  them  E.  ganesa,  remarkable  for  the 
IDrodigious  length  and  size  of  its  tusks ;  three  species  of  the  Horse  fam- 


FiG.  902.— Skeleton  of  Hipparion  gracilc,  restored  (after  Gaudry). 


ily ;  five  species  of  Rhinoceros ;  four  to  seven  species  of  Hippopotamus, 
and  three  species  of  hog;  also,  Anoplotheres,  Camels,  Camelopards, 
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Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelope,  ilusk-ox,  Monkeys,  oto. ;  also,  many  Reptiles, 
among  which  were  narrow-nosed  Crocodiles,  like  the  Gavials  now  liv- 


FiQ.  003.— Mesopithccus  Pentelici,  restored  x  J  (after  Gaudry). 

ing  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  huge  Turtle,  Colossocliehjs,  already  men- 
tioned (p.  b'K)). 

The  most  characteristic  representative  of  the  Horse  family  in  the 


Fig.  904. — A,  Skull  of  Machairodna  cultridens.  without  the  lower  jaw,  reduced  in  size;  B,  Cauino 
Tooth  of  the  eame,  one  half  the  natural  size.    Pliocene,  France. 

Old  World  Miocene  was  a  three-toed   animal  called   lli2)])ar\on.     A 
restoration  of  this  graceful  creature  is  given  in  Fig.  902. 
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In  tlie  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of  Europe  are  first  found  remains  of  that 
most  destructive  of  carnivores,  the  saber- toothed  tiger — Machairodus 
(Fig.  90-i).  In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  also,  the  first  true  Monkeys 
(Fig.  903)  were  introduced  (Flower).  Before  this,  there  were  only 
lemurs  or  Prosimiaj. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
tapir-like  Pachyderms  ]iredominate  in  the  Eocene,  the  huge  forms, 
e.  g..  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopotamus  family,  and  Proboscidians, 
were  first  introduced  and  immediately  became  abundant  in  the  Mio- 
cene. 

American  Localities. — 3.  Marine  Eocene  of  Alabama. — ^\e  select 
this  as  an  example  of  American  marine  Eocene.  At  Claiborne,  Ala- 
bama, according  to  Lyell,  there  occur  no  less  than  400  species  of  shells, 
besides  many  EcMnoderms,  and  abundance  of  sharks'  teeth.  But  the 
most  remarkable  remains  found  there  are  those  of  an  extinct  whale — 
Zeuglodon  cefoides — so  called  from  the  yoke-like  form  of  the  double- 
fanged  molar  teeth,  which  were  six  inches  in  length 
(Fig.  905).  The  skull  was  long  and  pointed  (Fig. 
906),  and  set  with  the  double-fanged  teeth  behind 
and  conical  ones  in  front.  The  vertebrae,  which  are 
in  such  abundance  that  they  are  used  for  making 
fences  and  even  burned  by  farmers  to  rid  the  fields 
of  them,  are,  some  of  them,  eighteen  inches  long  and 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  (Dana),  and  the  vertebral 
column  has  been  found  in  place  nearly  seventy  feet 
long  (Lyell).  The  animal  must  have  been  more 
than  seventy  feet  long,  and  the  remains  of  at  least 
forty  individuals  have  been  found  (Lyell).  They  have 
been  found  in  southern  Georgia  as  well  as  in  Ala- 
bama, and  probably  their  range  was  quite  extensive. 
This  animal  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
very  distinct  order  Cetacea.  No  intermediate  links  have  yet  been 
found  connecting  this  with  other  orders  of  mammals,  or  with  the  great 


Fig.  905.— Tooth  of 
Zeuglodon  cetoides, 
X  ^  (after  Gaudry). 


Fig.  90'j. — Head  of  Zeuglodon  cetoides,  x  ^  (after  Gandry). 


reptiles.     And  yet,  from  their  large  size  and  marine  habits,  they  are 
more  likely  than  land  mammals  to  have  been  found,  if  they  existed  in 
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earlier  or  Cretaceous  times.  The  origin  of  whales  is  not  known,  al- 
though they  probahly  came  from  land  inuiniiuiln  by  retroyrade  chniujes 
adapted  for  aquatic  life. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  border  strata  are  of  coarse  all  marine,  and 
therefore  contain  very  few  land-animals.  It  is  to  the  fresji-walcr  ba- 
sins of  the  interior  that  we  must  look  for  a  full  recoid  of  the  mam- 


FiG.  1107.— Vertebra  and  Tooth  of  Zeaglodon  cetoides,  reduced. 

malian  fauna  of  America  in  Tertir.ry  times.  These  basins  furnish  the 
fullest  and  most  continuous  record  of  the  whole  Tertiary  which  has 
ever  yet  been  found.  The  Early  Tertiary  fauna  of  America  was  wholly 
different  in  species  and  in  genera,  and  even  largely  in  families,  from 
that  of  Europe.  This  shows  that  the  two  continents  were  then  as  now 
widely  separated.  It  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their 
age,  as  we  can  thus  best  show  the  evidences,  if  any,  of  derivation  of  the 
later  from  the  earlier  fauns. 

4:.  San  Juan  Basin — Puerco  Beds — Lowest  Eocene.— In  these,  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  Lower  Eocene — so  low  that  they  are  regarded  by 
some  even  as  partly  Laramie — Cope  has  found  a  great  number  of  most 
extraordinary  mammals,  more  generalized  than  any  before  known. 
These  earliest  true  mammals  seem  to  have  been  very  abundant,  for,  out 
of  loo  species  of  vertebrates  found,  93  were  mammals.  They  represent 
already  all  the  main  divisions  of  the  Mammalian  class.  ]5csides  marsu- 
pials continued  from  the  ^Mcsozoic,  there  were  Carnivores,  Herbivores, 
Insoctivores,  and  Lemurine  Primates;  but  in  forms  so  generalized  that 
they  scarcely  deserve  these  names,  and  may  well  be  called  /'ro-(  'ar- 
nivores,  Pro-IIerbivores,  etc.,  or  progenitors  of  these  now  widely-dis- 
tinct orders.  The  remains  of  these  animals  are  not  so  jicrfect  as  those 
on  higher  horizons.  We  select  for  illustration  an  almost  perfect  hind- 
limb  of  the  Peri]>tyrliiis  of  (!ope,  one  of  the  most  generalized  of  known 
animals.  It  is  seen  that  the  foot-structure  is  perfectly  generalized  and 
the  tread  completely  plantigrade.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
primitive  foot. 
34 
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Fig.  908.— Periptychus  Ehabdodon  :  A,  HiDd-foot,  x  i;  B,  Hind-limb,  x  J  (after  Osbom). 

5.  Green  River  Basin — Wahsatch  Beds — Lower  Eocene. — Imme- 
diately above  the  last,  but  still  in  tlie  Lower  Eocene,  is  found  another 
mammalian  fauna  equally  abundant  in  species  and  equally  remarkable, 


Fig.  909. — An  almost  perfect  Skeleton  of  a  Phenacodus  primsevus  (after  Cope).     . 

but  almost  wholly  different.  From  this  fauna  we  select  two,  Phenacodus 
and  the  Oorypliodon  (peak-tooth).  The  Phenacodus  (Fig.  909)  is 
probably  the  most  generalized  mammal  known.     It  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  ancestor  of  the  Umgulutos,  or  hoofed  animals,  but  with  almost 
equal  right  may  be  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  other  orders.  It  was 
five-toed,  each  toe  provided  with  a  flat  nail,  which  was  neither  claw 
nor  hoof,  but  between  the  two.  It  had  bunodont  molars,  a  full  com- 
plement of  unmodified  teeth,  and  foot-bones.  It  was,  therefore,  prob- 
ably omnivorous  in  habit,  (.'ope  has  described  nine  species  partly  from 
this  horizon  and  partly  from  the  previous.  They  were  about  the  size 
of  a  sheep,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger.  The  Coryphodon  was  a  genus  of 
large  animals,  of  very  generalized  structure,  uniting  the  characters  of 
the  more  generalized  Ungulates,  such  as  Tapirs,  with  those  of  the  more 
generalized  Carnivores,  such  as  Bears.  They  were  five-toed  Ungulates 
with  full  number  of  unmodified  foot-bones,  and  a  tread  somewhat  like 
that  of  an  Elephant.  Eight  or  ten  species  of  Coryphodontidse  have 
been  described,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  Tapir  to  that  of  an  ox  or 
larger  (Fig.  'J  10). 


Fia  910  -Coryphodon  HamotuB  (after  Marsh):  A,  Head,  showing  fomi  of  the  brain,  x  J;  iJ,  Hind- 
■  foot;  6',  Fore-foot,  X  ). 

In  the  same  beds  are  found  the  remains  of  what  is  believed  to  bo 
the  earliest  progenitors  of  the  liorse  fainih/,  viz.,  the  Eohipims  (dawn- 
horse).     This  was  a  small  animal  about  the  size  of  the  fox,  with  three 
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hoofed  toes  on  the  hind-feet,  and  four  functional  toes,  a  fifth  meta» 
carpal,  and  a  corresponding  rudimentary  fifth  toe  on  the  fore-feet. 

As  already  said,  generalized  Carnivores,  Insectivores,  and  lemurine 
monkeys,  Pro-Simice,  are  found  on  this  and  the  previous  horizon. 

6.  Green  Kiver  Basin — Bridger  Beds — Middle  Eocene. — From  this 
wonderful  fresh-water  deposit  there  have  been  described  by  Marsh, 
CojJe,  and  Leidy,  150  species  of  vertebrates,  of  which  the  larger  number 
are  mammals.  This  shows  a  marvelous  abundance  of  mammalian  life 
in  this  early  Tertiary  time.  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  tapir-like 
animals,  such  as  Hyrachyus,  Limtiohijus  {Palceosyops — Fig.  913),  etc. ; 
but  the  most  formidable  are  the  Binocerata,  an  order  established  by 
3Iarsh  and  including  the  genera  Dinoceras  (Marsh),  Uintatheriuni 
(Leidy),  and  Tinoceras   (Marsh),  or  Loxoloplwdoii  (Cope).     The  re- 


Fig.  911.— Dinoceras  mirabile,  x  \  (after  Marsh):  A,  Skall;  B,  Hind-foot,  x  J;  C,  Fore-foot,  x  J. 

mains  of  thirty  species  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
individuals  of  this  order  have  been  obtained  from  the  Middle  Eocene 
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of  Wyoming  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College,  where  they 
have  been  carefully  studied. 

The  type  genus  of  this  order  is  the  Dinoceras.  Almost  every  bone 
in  the  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  now  known.  Although  elei^hantino 
in  size,  there  is  no  evidenee  in  the  skull  of  the  existence  of  a  proboscis ; 
the  proportions  of  the  neck  and  fore-limbs,  furthermore,  show  that 
its  presence  was  unnecessary.  Three  pairs  of  horns  are  indicated  by 
the  projecting  cores  (Fig.  911),  one  pair  of  which  stood  far  in  front 
on  the  nasal  bones,  another  on  the  maxillary  bones  immediately  above 
the  canines,  and  a  third  and  much  larger  pair  farther  back  on  the 
piarietal  bones.  This  last  pair  were  sheathed  with  a  thickened  integu- 
ment, which  may  have  developed  into  true  horn,  as  in  the  Prong-horned 
Antelope.  The  three  pairs  of  elevations  are  present  in  both  sexes,  but 
proportionally  smaller  in  the  females.  In  addition  to  these  formidable 
weapons,  both  sexes  were  provided  with  canine  tusks,  those  of  the  males 
being  very  powerful,  in  some  cases  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  largest,  most  specialized,  and  latest  of  the  Dinocerata  was  the 
huge  monster  Tinoceras.  The  head  of  this  animal  was  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  horn-cores  much  loiiger  than  in  Dinoceras.  Fig.  912 
is  a  restoration  by  ilarsh  of  this  magnificent  animal. 


Fig.  912.— Restoration  of  Tinoceras  ingcns,  x  ^  (after  jrnrsht. 

The  animals  of  this  entire  order  seem  to  htive  been  (piife  abundant 
for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Foeene.  They 
then  became  extinct,  leaving  apparently  no  successors,  though  possibly 
the  Elephant  tribe  of  to-day  may  be  their  greatly  modified  descend- 
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ants.  Their  feet  were  provided  each  with  five  toes  (Fig.  911),  and  the 
brain  was  proportionally  smaller  than  in  any  other  land  mammal. 

Another  extraordinary  group  of  animals  discovered  by  Marsh  in  the 
Eocene  beds  has  been  placed  by  him  in  a  new  order  called  Tillodontia 
(Fig.  91-4).  These  animals  combine  the  head  and  claws  of  a  bear  with 
the  incisors  of  a  Rodent  and  the  general  characters  of  Ungulates.  The 
order  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  remarkable  generalized  type. 

We  have  seen  the  earliest  in  the  line  of  descent  of  the  horse  family 
— EohijJjJUS — in  the  Lower  Eocene  Wahsatch   beds.      In  the  Middle 


Pio.  913.— Limnohyus  (Paloeosyops)  (after  Leidy). 

Eocene  Bridger  beds  we  find  the  next  in  the  series — the  Orohippus 
(mountain-horse).      This  was  of  similar  size;   but  already  the  fifth 


Fig.  914.— Eocene  Mammal:  Skull  of  Tillodontia  (after  Harsh). 

metacarp  and  rudimentary  toe  are  gone,  and  there  were  now  three 
hoofed  toes  on  the  hind-feet  and  four  functional  toes  on  the  fore-feet. 
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Although  the  Herbivores  preaominatcd,  there  were  many  mammals 
belonging  to  other  orders.  For  example,  there  were  species  allied  to 
the  Cat,  Wolf,  and  Fox ;  also,  Bats,  Squirrels,  Moles,  and  Marsupials ; 
also  many  Monkeys  allied  to  the  Lemurs,  Marmosets,  etc.,  but  more 
generalized  than  any  living  Lemur. 

7.  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska— White  River  Basin— Miocene.— 
From  this,  the  earliest  discovered  of  the  Tertiary  basins  of  the  West 
(see  Fig.  843,  p.  oO-t),  have  been  collected  by  Hayden  and  described  by 
Leidy  more  than  40  species  of  mammals,  of  which  25  are  Ungulates, 
8  Carnivores,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Eodents.  Many  other  species 
have  been  discovered  in  the  same  locality  since  that  time.  All  the 
species,  nearly  all  the  genera,  and  many  even  of  the  families,  are  entirely 
different  from  those  found  in  the  preceding  epoch,  and  much  more 
modern.  Although  the  tapir-like  animals  still  prevail,  species  of  the 
deer,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  families  are  added.  This  is 
seen  in  the  following  schedule  : 


Carnivores . 


Ungulatea. . 


'  Hyena.     "| 
Wolf.        I    .... 
Tiger.        \  ^"'«'- 
Panther.  J 
Rhinoceros  family. 
Brontotherida". 
Tapir-like  animals. 
Deer  family. 
Camel    " 
Horse    " 
Rodents. 
Turtles. 

The  most  extraordinary  animals  of  this  time  were  the  Brontotheri- 
d£e.  This  family,  according  to  Marsh,  included  the  Brontotherium, 
the  Menodus  (Titanotherium),  the  Brontops,  and  several  other  genera. 
They  were  of  elephantine  size,  with  singular,  saddle-shaped  head  like  a 
Rhinoceros,  and  with  at  least  one  pair  of  large  horns  on  the  maxillaries. 
These  are  sometimes  enormously  elongated.  Fig.  915  is  a  restoration 
of  Brontops  by  ^larsh. 

They  had  some  affinities  with  their  predecessors  the  Dinoceras,  but 
their  nearest  allies  are  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Tapirs.  Like  the  latter, 
they  had  three  hoofed  toes  on  the  hind-feet  and  four  on  the  fore-feet. 

Several  of  the  horse  family  are  found  in  the  Miocene,  especially  the 
Mesohippus  and  the  Mioliippus.  These  had  lost  the  fourth  toe  on  the 
fore-feet  possessed  by  the  Orohippiis,  and  therefore  had  fhree  iocs  on 
all  the  feet,  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  true  horse  family, 
EquidcB.     These  three-toed  horses  were  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 

The  Oreodon  was  another  remarkable  animal  of  generalized  struct- 
ure, intermediate  between  the  Hog,  the  Deer,  and  the  Camel,  which 
at  this  time  inhabited  in  /rreat  numbers   the  whole  continent  from 
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Fig.  915. — Brontops,  restored  by  Marsh,  x  ^. 


Nebraska  to  Oregon.  Thirty-five  species  of  OredontidEe  are  known, 
although  not  all  from  this  horizon.  The  head  of  one  is  given  below 
(Fig.  916). 


'sr 


■*    » 


Fie.  916.— Oreodon  Culbertsoni  (after  Gaudry). 

The  Miocene  of  Oregon — John  Day  basin — is  equally  rich  in  re- 
mains of  all  the  families  mentioned  above.  Among  Carnivores,  besides 
many  species  of  the  Cat  family,  Cope  has  described  ten  species  of  the 
Dog  family. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  in  the  Miocene,  for  the  first  time,  existing 
families  of  mammals  legan  to  ajipear.  We  have  here  the  families  of 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  deer,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  rhinoceros.    It 
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IS  well  to  note  also  that  tlio  American  Continent,  as  shown  by  the 
uniqueness  of  its  mammalian  fauna  was  still  completely  isolated. 

8.  Mauvaises  Terres— Niobrara  Basin— Loup  Fork  Beds- Pliocene. 
—In  nearly  the  same  locality  overlying  the  last,  but  extending  farther 
south,  occur  lake-deposits  of  the  Pliocene  times,  full  of  mammalian  re- 
mains, but  again  wholly  different  in  species.  Among  Ungulates  there 
was  a  Rhinoceros,  as  big  as  the  Indian  species ;  an  Elephant  {E.  Avieri- 
canus),ih.e  same  which  lived  in  the  Qua- 
tenuiry,  bigger  than  any  now  living ;  a  iMas- 
todon,  but  smaller  than  the  great  Mastodon 
of  the  Quaternary ;  a  large  number  of  the 
horse  family  and  several  of  the  camel  fami- 
ly, besides  many  other  families  of  Ungu- 
lates, Carnivores,  Kodents,  etc.  Both  the 
horse  and  the  camel  family  were  more  nu- 
merously represented  at  that  time  in  America 
than  in  the  Eastern  Continent.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  originated 
here,  and  emigrated  to  the  other  continent. 
From  the  presence  of  Elephants,  Jlastodons,  Rhinoceros,  Camels,  and 
Horses  on  both  continents,  we  conclude  that  the,  two  cuntbicnts  were 
probably  connected  in  Pliocene  times. 

Among  the  horse  family  found  here,  the  most  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  gradual  appi'oach  toward  the  modern  horse,  are  the  Protohipj)us 
and  the  PUohijipns.  These  were  larger  than  the  Miocene  horses,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  ass.  The  former  was  three-toed,  but  the  two  side- 
toes  were  smaller  and  shorter  and  scarcely  functional,  unless  on  marshy 
ground ;  the  latter  had  already  lost  the  side-toes,  and  was  almost  but 
not  quite  a  perfect  horse. 

We  see  here  for  the  first  time  existing  genera.  Elephuft,  Canis,  and 
in  the  higher  beds  Equus  begin  to  appear,  but  not  yet  existing  species. 
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Rhinoceros. 

Elephant. 

Mastodon. 

Throe  of  the  Camel  family. 

Five  of  the  Horse        " 

Oieodon. 

Deer. 

Fox. 

Wolf. 

Ti-er. 

Beaver. 

Porcupine. 


Tig.  917.— The  Snccessive  Appearance  and  Increasing  Percentage  of  Existing  Orders,  Families, 
GentTu,  and  Species  of  Mammals. 

for  these  do  not  appear  until  the  Quaternary.  The  successive  appear- 
ance and  increasing  percentage  of  existing  orders,  faniilies,  genera,  and 
species  of  mammals,  is  shown  in  a  very  general  way  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram. 
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Some  General  Observations  on  the  Tertiary  Mammalian  Fauna. — 1. 

Size  of  Brain. — Lartet  has  shown  that  the  hrain-cavity  of  some  of  the 


Fig.  920. 

Figs.  918-920. — Brains  op  Cobtphodon,  Dinoceras.  and  Brotjtotherium,  compared  (after 
Mareh):  918.  Coryphodon,  Sknll  and  Brain,  x  J.  919.  Dinoceras,  Skull  and  Brain,  x  J.  920. 
Brontotherium,  Skull  and  Brain,  x  -^. 
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Tertiary  animals  is  decidedly  smaller  relatively  than  that  of  their  liv- 
ing congeners.  :\[arsh  has,  moreover,  traced  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain  from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  present  time. 
The  brain  of  the  Curi/pJiiidiiii,  Lower  Eocene,  is  not  only  extremely 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  the  higher  portion  of 
the  brain— the  cerebral  lobes— is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  cere- 
bellum. The  brain  of  the  Middle  Eocene  Dinoceras  is  only  about  one 
eighth  the  size  of  that  of  a  living  Rhinoceros  of  equal  bulk.  The  brain 
of  the  iliocene  Brontothere  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Eocene  Dino- 
ceras, but  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Pliocene  ilastodon  of  nearly 
the  same  size.  Through  the  whole  line  of  ancestry  of  the  horse  the 
gradually-increasing  size  of  the  brain  may  be  traced  step  by  step.  As 
already  seen,  page  -491,  the  same  was  true  of  early  birds  and  reptiles. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  brain-power,  and  therefore  in 
nerve  and  muscular  energy,  in  all  classes. 

2.  (rcnc.^i.^  o/Ilrifituig  Orders. — We  have  seen  that  the  main  branches 
of  the  Mammalian  class  if  traced  backward,  approach  one  another  very 
closely  in  the  Early  Tertiary ;  and  if  we  could  trace  them  still  further 
back,  they  would  unite  in  the  Cretaceous  in  a  common  stem  or  primal 
mammal.  This  was  doubtless  a  plantigrade,  five- toed,  bunodont,  omniv- 
orous animal.  From  this  common  stem  the  Carnivores  and  the  Uno-u- 
lates — to  take  only  the  two  most  widely-contrasted  types — diverged  more 
and  more  in  all  these  characters — the  one  becoming  more  and  more 
adapted  to  flesh-eating,  the  other  to  herb-eating ;  the  one  for  seizing, 
the  other  for  escaping — until  the  present  extreme  tj^pes  were  attained. 

3.  Gcne.sis  of  E.ri-^fiiitj  Families:. — Xot  only  did  these  two  main 
branches  scjiarate  more  and  more,  but  each  of  them  branched  again  to 
form  existing  families.  To  illustrate  this  we  take  the  order  of  Ungu- 
lates as  the  best  known. 

Cuvier  divided  all  Ungulates  into  two  orders,  viz..  Pachyderms  and 
Rtiminanttt.  The  Pachyderms  are  a  heterogeneous  order,  but  the  Ku- 
minants  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  mamma- 
lian orders.  Their  horns  in  pairs,  their  hoofs  in  pairs,  absence  of  upper 
front-teeth,  complex  stomachs,  and  the  habit  of  rumination,  differenti- 
ated them  widely  from  all  other  animals.  But  Prof.  Owen  showed  that 
this  distinction,  so  clear  in  zoology,  was  untenable  in  paleontology. 
He  found,  in  studying  extinct  Ungulates,  that  another  distinction,  viz., 
foot-structure,  was  more  fundamental  and  persistent.  He  therefore 
divided  all  Ungulates  into  Pcrinxoddctijls  (odd-toed)  and  Arfiodaclijls 
(even-toed).  A  Perissodactyl  may  have  five  toes,  as  in  the  Corypho- 
don  and  the  Elephant ;  or  three  toes,  as  in  the  Pala'otherc,  the  Rhi- 
noceros, and  the  Tapir;  or  one  toe,  as  in  the  Horse.  The  Artiodactyls 
always  have  their  toes  in  pairs :  there  may  be  only  two  toes,  as  in 
Anoplothere  and  in  Ruminants ;  or  four,  as  in  the  Hog  and  the  Hijij^o- 
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potamus.  Owen,  indeed,  made  the  Elephant,  Mastodon,  etc.,  a  distinct 
order,  under  the  name  of  Proboscidians^  but  these  are  probably  best 
regarded  as  a  very  distinct  offshoot  or  sub-order  of  the  Perissodactyls. 


HIPPOPOT?    HOG 


PACHYDEBMS<- 


PBJMAL' UNGULATE 

(PHENACODUS.J 

Fig.  921. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Differentiatiou  of  the  Different  Families  of  Ungulates. 

Now  in  the  Earliest  Tertiary  the  sub-orders  Artiodactyls  and  Peris- 
sodactyls were  united  in  a  common  ancestor  ox  primal  Ungulate,  trora. 
which  they  afterward  separated.  The  Phenacodus  of  Cope  (Fig.  909, 
p.  530)  seems  to  be  such  a  primal  Ungulate.  Each  of  the  primary 
branches  then  divided  and  again  divided,  until  the  extreme  branch  in 
one  direction  became  the  Horse,  and  the  extreme  branch  in  the  other 
direction  the  Ox.  In  the  tree  above  we  have  attempted,  in  a  general 
way,  to  represent  the  differentiation  of  the  several  orders  of  Ungulates. 
The  Cuvierian  orders,  Pacliyderms  and  Ruminants,  are  indicated  by  a 
vinculum.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance  why,  in  studying  living  animals  alone, 
the  Kuminants  seem  so  distinct. 

Genesis  of  the  Horse. — In  conclusion,  it  will  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  run  out  one  of  these  branches  and  show  in  more  detail  the 
genesis  of  one  of  the  extreme  forms.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the 
Horse,  because  it  has  been  somewhat  accurately  traced  by  Huxley  and 
by  Marsh.  About  thirty-five  or  forty  species  of  this  family,  ranging 
from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  Quaternary,  are  known  in  the  United 
States.     The  steps  of  evolution  may  therefore  be  clearly  traced. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Eocene  basin  {Corypliodon  beds)  of  Green 
Eiver  is  found  the  earliest  known  animal  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  of 
the  horse  family,  viz.,  the  recently-described  UoMppus  of  Marsh.  This 
animal  had  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot  and  four  perfect,  serviceable  toes 
on  the  fore-foot ;  but,  in  addition,  on  the  fore-foot  an  imperfect  fifth 
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metacarpal  (splint),  and  possibly  a  corresponding  rudimentary  fifth  too 
(the  thumb),  like  a  dew-claw.  Also,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  and  fore- 
arm were  yet  eiitirchj  disHnct.  This  animal  was  no  htrger  tli((ii  11  fox. 
Xext,  in  the  M'nldU'  Kiimie  (Bridi^er  beds),  came  the  i)niliq)'piix  of 
!Marsli,  an  animal  of  similar  size,  and  having  similar  structure,  except 
that  the  rudimentary  tluimb  or  dew-claw  is  droi)ped,  leaving  only  four 
toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Next  came,  in  the  Lower  Miomn',  the  Jlexo/iip- 
pus,  in  which  the  fourth  toe  has  become  a  rudimentary  and  useless 
splint.  Xext  came,  still  in  the  Miumie,  the  Mioliijipiis  of  the  United 
States  and  nearly-allied  Anchithero  of  Europe,  more  horse-like  than  the 
preceding.  The  rudimentary  fourth  splint  is  now  almost  gone,  and  the 
middle  hoof  has  become  larger ;  nevertheless,  the  two  side-hoofs  are 
still  serviceable.  The  two  bones  of  the  leg  have  also  Ijccoim,'  united, 
though  still  quite  distinct.  This  animal  was  about  flic  kizc  of  a  slicq). 
Xext  came,  in  the  Upper  Mluccnc,  and  Lower  Pliocene,  the  Prolohip- 
pus  of  the  United  States  and  allied  Ilipparion  of  Europe,  an  animal 
still  more  horse-like  than  the  preceding,  both  in  structure  and  size. 
Every  remnant  of  the  fourth  splint  is  now  gone ;  the  middle  hoof  has 
become  still  larger,  and  the  two  side-hoofs  smaller  and  shorter,  and  no 
longer  serviceable,  excejjt  in  marshy  ground.  It  was  about  the  (size  of 
the  ass.  X'ext  came,  in  the  Pliocene,  the  Plioliijijins,  almost  a  complete 
horse.  The  hoofs  are  reduced  to  one,  but  the  splints  of  the  two  side- 
toes  remain  to  attest  the  line  of  descent.  It  differs  from  the  true  horse 
in  the  skull,  shape  of  the  hoof,  the  less  length  of  the  molars,  and  some 
other  less  important  details.  Last  comes,  in  the  QiKdenid ry,  the  mod- 
ern horse — Equiis.  The  hoof  becomes  rounder,  the  splint-bones  shorter, 
the  molars  longer,  the  second  bone  of  the  leg  more  rudimentary,  and 
the  evolutionary  change  is  complete. 

Similar  gradual  changes,  becoming  more  and  more  horse-like,  may 
be  traced  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  especially  in  the  grad- 
ually-increasing length  and  complexity  of  structure  of  the  grinding- 
teeth.  All  these  changes  are  shown  in  Fig.  92:2,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness" of  Prof.  .Marsh.  The  Eohippus  is  omitted,  as 
no  figures  of  this  liave  yet  been  published. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  trace  the  line  of  descent  still 
further  back  we  would  find  a  perfect  five-toed  ancestor.  From  this 
normal  number  of  five,  the  toes  have  been  successively  di-opped,  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  law.  In  the  Perissoilactyl  line  first  tiie  thumb, 
No.  1,  was  dropped  ;  then  the  little  finger,  Ko.  5;  then  the  first  and 
ring-fingers,  Xos.  2  and  4,  were  shortened  up  more  and  more  and  finally 
disappeared,  and  only  the  middle  finger.  No.  3,  remained  in  the  modern 
horse.  In  the  Arlio/fnr/i/I  line,  after  the  dropping  of  Xo.  1,  then  Kos. 
2  and  5  of  the  four-toed  foot  were  shortened  and  gradually  disappeared, 
and  Xos.  3  and  4  remained  in  the  ruminants. 
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In  a  similar  way  Cope  has  traced  the  line  of  descent  of  the  camel 


Equus :  Quaternary  and 
Eecent. 


Pliohippus:  Pliocene. 


Protohippus ;   Lower  Pliocene, 


Hiohippua :   Miocene. 


Mesohippus :   Lower  Miocene. 


Orohippus:  Eocene. 


Fig.  922.— Biagram  illnstrating  Gradual  Changes  in  the  Horse  Family.  Tliroughout  a  is  fore-foot; 
b,  hind-foot:  c,  fore-arm:  d,  shank;  e,  molar  on  side  view;  /and  g,  grinding  surface  of  upper 
and  lower  molars.    (After  Marsh.) 
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from  tlie  Pantolestes  of  the  Early  Eocene,  through  the  Poebrotlierium 
of  the  Miocene,  and  the  Procamelus  of  tlie  Pliocene,  to  the  modern 
camel.*  Similarly  also  the  modern  deer,  with  its  branching  antlers, 
may  be  traced  from  the  Lower  Pliocene,  where  they  had  antlers  of  one 
or  two  points  through  the  Upper  Pliocene,  where  the  antlers  are  more 
complex,  to  the  magnificent,  many-branched  antlers  of  the  Quaternary 
and  modern  times. 

From  the  earliest  and  most  generalized  types,  therefore,  to  the  pres- 
ent specialized  types,  the  principal  changes  have  been,  first,  from  planti- 
grade to  digitigrade;  second,  from  short-footed  digitigrade  to  long- 
footed  digitigrade,  i.  e.,  increasing  deration  of  the  heel;  third,  from 
five  toes  to  one  toe  in  the  Horse,  or  two  toes  in  Euminants;  and, 
fourth,  from  simple  omnivorous  molars  to  the  complex  herbivorous 
millstones  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox. 

The  change  from  plantigrade  to  digitigrade,  with  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  the  heel,  when  taken  in  connection  with  increasing  size  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  presumably  with  increasing  brain-power,  shows  a 
gradual  improvement  of  structure  adapted  for  speed  and  activity,  and  a 
pari-passu  increase  of  nervous  and  muscular  energy,  necessary  to  work 
the  improved  structure. 

4.  Xot  only  does  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Pliocene  differ  com- 
pletely from  that  of  the  Eocene,  which  precedes,  and  from  the  Pliocene, 
which  succeeds  it,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three  distinct 
Eocene  and  two  distinct  ]\Iiocene  faunas.  Thus  there  have  been  many 
complete  changes  in  the  mammalian  fauna  in  Tertiary  times. 

General  Observations  on  the  Tertiary  Period. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  470)  tliat  during  Cretaceous  times  a  wide 
sea  occupying  the  position  of  the  Western  Plains  and  Plateau  region, 
divided  America  into  two  Continents,  an  Eastern  and  a  AVestern.  We 
have  also  seen  (p.  405)  that  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  this  sea  was 
obliterated  by  continental  upheaval,  and  the  continent  became  one. 
During  the  Ecjcene,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  this  sea  was  probably  dry  land,  but  in  the  Plateau  region  there 
were  great  fresh-water  lakes,  one  north  of  the  Uintah  ilountains. 
Green  Eiver  Basin,  and  one  south  of  the  same,  and  probably  one  in 
Oregon.  There  were  possibly  others  yet  unknown.  At  the  end  of 
the  Eocene,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  Plateau  region,  which  drained  the 
Eocene  lakes,  through  the  Colorado  Kivur,  and  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion in  the  Plains  region  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pasin  region  on  the 
other,  not  sufficient  to  form  a  sea  again,  but  sufficient  to  form  great 
^Miocene  lakes  there.     During  the  iMiocene,  the  bared  bottoms  of  the 


*  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xx,  p.  Oil,  1886. 
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Eocene  lakes  were  subject  to  prodigious  erosion,  and  much  of  the  gen- 
eral erosion  of  the  Plateau  region  occurred  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  Miocene  occurred  the  greatest  event  of  the  Tertiary  period,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent.  At  that  time 
the  sea-bottom  ofE  the  then  Paciiic  coast  was  crushed  together  into  the 
most  complicated  folds  (p.  259),  and  swollen  up  into  the  Coast  Chain, 
and  at  the  same  time  fissures  were  formed  in  the  Cascade  Eange,  with 
the  outpouring  of  the  great  lava-flood  of  the  Northwest,  already  spoken 
of  (pp.  210,  202).  Coincidently  with  this  there  was  a  further  letting 
down  of  the  region  of  the  Plains  and  of  the  Basin,  and  a  consequent 
extension  of  the  Pliocene  lakes  in  these  regions,  attended  probably  with 
a  further  rise  of  the  Plateau  region.  During  the  Pliocene,  the  greater 
part  of  the  canon-cutting  of  the  Plateau  region,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
lava-flows  of  the  West,  took  place.  At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  these 
lakes  were  in  their  turn  obliterated  by  the  further  upheaval  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  inaugurated  the  Quaternary.  Coincident  with  this  gen- 
eral uplift,  mountain-making  by  crust-block  tilting  occurred  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Basin  Eanges  assumed  their 
present  form  and  height  (p.  265),  and  the  great  north  and  south 
fault-cliffs  of  the  Plateau  region  were  mainly  formed. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  on 
the  southeastern  and  southern  border  the  continent  gained,  by  gradual 
rise,  nearly  all  the  area  shaded  as  Tertiary.  In  this  direction  the  con- 
tinent was  finished  with  the  exception  of  a  large  portion  of  Florida 
and  the  sea-islands  and  alluvial  flats  *  about  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.     These  belong  to  a  still  later  period. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  to  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary  there  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
continent,  by  which  the  axis,  or  lowest  line,  of  the  great  interior  con- 
tinental basin  was  transferred  more  and  more  eastward  to  its  present 
position,  the  ilississippi  Eiver.  Probably  correlative  with  this  up- 
heaval of  the  western  half  of  tlie  continent  was  the  down-sinking  of 
the  mid-Pacific  bottom,  indicated  by  coral-reefs  (p.  155).  Also  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  upheaval  the  erosive  po\^er  of  the  rivers  was 
greatly  increased,  and  thus  were  formed  those  deep  canons  in  the 
regions  (Xew  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona)  where  the  elevation  was 
greatest.  Thus  the  down-sinl:ing  of  the  mid-Pacific  bottom,  the  bodily 
upheaval  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  and  the  down-cutting  of 
the  river-channels  into  those  wonderful  canons,  are  closely  connected 
with  each  other. 

*  In  some  places  about  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  Quaternary  deposits  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea-level. 
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Section  2.— Qcjateenahy  Period. 

Characteristics.— The  chief  cliaracteristic  of  the  Quaternary  is  that 
it  is  a  period  of  >;i-eat  and  M'idely-extended  onclUatiuns  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  liigh-lafitiidc  regions,  attended  'with  great  cUkikjus  of  climate. 
During  this  period  the  class  of  maiumuh  seem  to  have  nihninated. 
During  this  period  also  )Uiin  seems  to  have  appeared  on  the  scene.  We 
do  not  call  it  the  age  of  ]\lan,  however,  because  he  had  not  yet  estab- 
lished his  reign.  Ills  appearance  here  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  anticipation.  As  already  stated,  the  invertebrate  fauna  was 
almost  identical  with  that  still  living,  but  the  mammalian  fauna  was 
almost  wholly  peculiar,  differing  both  from  the  Tertiary  Avhich  pre- 
ceded and  from  the  present  which  followed  it. 

Subdivisions. — The  Quaternary  period  is  divided  into  three  epochs, 
viz. :  I.  (Uncial  ;  II.  Chantplaiii ;  III.  Terrace.  These  epochs  are 
characterized  by  the  direction  of  the  crust-movement,  and  of  the  cliange 
of  climate.  The  Glacial  epoch  is  characterized  by  an  upicard  move- 
ment of  the  crust  in  high-latitude  regions,  until  the  continents  in  those 
regions  stood  l,()i)()  to  2,000  feet  above  their  present  height.  Large 
jiortions  of  these  regions  seem  to  have  been  sheeted  with  ice,  and  an 
arctic  rigor  of  climate  extended  far  into  now  temperate  regions. 

The  Cliamplaiii  epoch,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  a  down- 
ward motion  of  land-surfaces  in  the  same  region  until  the  sea  stood 
relatively  .iiOO  to  1,000  feet  above  its  present  level,  covering,  of  course, 
much  that  is  now  land-surface.  It  was,  therefore,  a  period  of  inland 
ice.  Coincident  with  this  sinking  was  a  moderation  of  climate,  and  a 
melting  of  the  ice.  It  was,  therefore,  also  a  period  of  great  takes  and 
flooded  rirer.9.  Over  the  iidand  seas  and  great  lakes,  masses  of  ice, 
loosened  from  the  ice-sheet  on  their  northern  borders,  //o((/(v/.  It  was, 
therefore,  also  a  period  of  icebergs. 

The  Terrace  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  gradual  rising  again  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  continents,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  condition  of  climate.  It  is,  in  tact,  a  tran.-<it ion  to  the  2)res- 
ent  era. 

Although  we  call  these  divisions  epocli.%  yet  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  are  equal  in  length  to  the  epochs  of  earlier  times.  As  we 
approach  the  present  time,  and  the  number  and  interest  of  events  in- 
crease, our  divisions  of  time  become  shorter  and  shorter. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  separate  these  epochs  sharply  from  each  other  in 
all  countries,  and  to  synchronize  them,  that  it  seems  best  to  treat  of  the 
whole  Quaternary  period,  taking  up  the  epochs  successively— first  in 
Eastern  North  America,  as  the  type  or  term  of  comparison,  then  of  the 
same  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  last  of  the  same  in  Europe. 

35 
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Quaternary  Period  in  Eastern  North  America. 

I.   Glacial  Epoch. 

The  Materials  —  Drift. — Strewed  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  mountain  and  valley,  covering 
alike,  nearly  all  tlie  country  rock,  Archaean,  Palajozoic,  Mesozoic,  and 
Tertiary,  to  a  depth  of  30  to  300  feet,  and  thus  largely  concealing 
them  from  view,  is  found  a  peculiar  surface  soil  or  deposit.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  sub- 
angular  stones  of  all  sizes,  unsorted,  unstratified,  unfossiliferous.  The 
lowest  part,  lying  in  immediate  contact  witli  the  subjacent  country 
rock,  is  often  a  stifE  clay  inclosing  subangular  stones — i.  e.,  rock-frag- 
ments with  the  corners  and  edges  rubbed  off.  Tliis  we  will  call  the 
"  Stony  clay  "  or  "  Bowlder  clay.'"  It  is  precisely  like  the  ground- 
moraine  of  a  glacier  (p.  55).  Over  this  is  often  found  in  places  a  looser 
material  with  cmgtilar  stones,  like  the  top  moraine  of  glaciers.  Lying 
on  the  surface  of  this  drift-soil  are  found  many  bowlders  of  all  sizes, 
often  of  huge  dimensions,  sometimes  even  100  tons  or  more.  The  im- 
bedded subangular  stones  are  usually  marked  with  parallel  scratches 
(Fig.  923),  and  the  large  surface-bowlders  are  usually  angular  and  un- 


FiG.  923.— Sabangular  Stone  (after  Geikie). 

scratched.     The  depth  of  this  material  is  greatest  in  the  valleys  and 
least  on  hill  and  mountain  tops. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  give  a  description  of  this  peculiar 
deposit,  which  will  apply  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  scattered  about  ir- 
regularly through  the  unstratified  mass  are  portions  which  are  roughly 
and  irregidarly  stratified,  the  larainaj  being  often  contorted  in  the 
most  fantastic  way  (Figs.  924-926).     Sometimes  the  true  stony  clay  is 
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covered  with  a  more  regtilarly  st ratified  material,  consisting  of  sand  and 
gravel,  apparently  subsequently  deposited  from  water.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  basin  of 
the  Jlississippi,  as  e.  g.,  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  be- 
longs to  the  noxt  epoch,  Cham- 
plain.  Sometimes  irregular 
mound-like  deposits  are  left  in 
the  retreat  of  the  ice.  These 
are  called  kamcs,  dnimJins,  etc.  The  conditions  under  which  these  are 
formed  are  imperfectly  understood. 


Fia.  934. — Section  on  Rush  Creek,  near  Mono  Lake, 
California. 


Fig.  9:35.— Section  of  Orange  Sand,  Mississippi  (after  Hilgard). 


We  have  said  that  the  deposit  is  peculiar.     Nothing  resembling  it 
is  found  anywhere  in  tropical  or  loiv-Iatitude  countries.    In  the  South- 


Fio.  926.— Section  of  Orange  Sand,  Mississippi  (after  Hilgard). 

ern  Atlantic  States,  for  instance,  the  soil  is  mostly  either  the  insoluble 
residue  of  rocks  decomposed  in  situ,  or  else  consists  of  neatly-stratified 
sands  and  clays. 

Drift-material  is  not  usually  represented  on  geological  maps,  since 
it  covers  all  kinds  of  country  rock  ;  or  else  the  colors  representing  the 


Fio.  927.— Outcropping— Eroded  Country  Eock  overlaid  by  Drift. 
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various  kinds  ami  uuos  of  cijiiiitry  rock  are  simiily  datlcil  to  indicate 
the  iireseiirf  df  this  surfaee-niateriaL  In  sections,  of  course,  it  is  easily 
reiiresented,  as  in  Fiu".  'J'.' 7. 

The  Bowlders. — 'I'lie  nmst  casual  examination  of  the  great  bowlders 
i~  >ullicieiil  in  many  rasi's  to  show  tliat  the\'  do  not  belong  to  the  coun- 
ti'\"  where  thev  now  lie,  for  they  are  of  entirely  ditlerent  material  front 
the  (•(Uintry  i-ock.  For  exanjjile,  blocks  of  granite  are  found  where 
tlu're  is  no  grainte  within  many  miles,  lilocks  of  sandstone  on  a  country 
rock  of  limestone,  or  rice  ccrsti.     In  manv  cases  it  is  easy  to  find  the 


C^,fi£>^'  ^^ 


■*-.  -        rf  . 


--v 


€^. 


Flu.  '.);.;s.— llfd-ri.ck  s(or<.'a  wltli  glacial   marks,  near  Anilierst,  Ohio.     iFroin  a  itliotd^raph  by 

Cbaiiiljerli]!, ) 

parent  ledge  from  whirji  these  great  fragments  were  torn,  and  thus  to 
ti'acc  the  ihrvchnu  of  their  ti-aus})ortation.  From  many  obsei'vations 
of  this  kind  it  has  been  determined  that  in  New  luigland  the  Ijowlders 
liave  come  usually  from  tile  riuiili irrsl,  in  (")liio  fi'om  the  nurfli,  and  in 
loHa  from  the  imrtliriisf .  In  other  words,  fi'om  tjie  highlands  of 
( 'anada  and  a  ridge  runiung  thence  north westwai'd  (Archa?an  area),  the 
general  diriM'tion  of  ti'avel  has  lieen  southeast,  south,  and  southwest. 
Xortli  of  the  Ai'(dia'an  areas  the  travel  was  probably  in  some  eases  even 
northward.     The  distance  carried  may  be  only  a  few  nules,  or  may  be 
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ten,  liftv,  ime  luiiuli-nl,  or  cvfii  scM^al  linnilivil  miles.  In  iii;inv  fuses 
tlu'V  luiisl  lKi\e  lieen  enrneil  :ieriiss  \;illi'\s  l,(Mi(i  ,,|-  -.'^ddo  feel  deeii, 
ami  loilueil  lii-ii  ii|i  nil  Hie  imniiiluiii  lieuiml.  In  maiiv  |j(iv(ioiis 
(if  New  Kn-hiiiil  ami  alnuit  Lake  Siquaaei-  llie  immliei-  i.f  iVa,eiiieiils, 
small  and  -reat,  is  se  laruc  as  seriously  tn  emaimlier  I  lie  soil.  ,\(it  (Hilv 
the  lai'ui'  li..ulilers,  Imw  e\  ei',  leil  llie  wlmle  mass  ol'  tlie  material  we 
liave  lieeii  ilesenliiiie,  seem  to  have  heeii  shil'led  to  a  ^ivatei'  oi-  less  ex- 
tent.     It  is  t'lu-  this  reasdii  that  llie  material  has  heen  ealled  J)n'f/. 

Stirface-Rock  miilerlyin^  Drift.— <»ii   nanovmu  the  drift-eoveiin;:- 

tile  underlyine  reek  is  everywhere  y/e/ZsV/, 7/  and  /ilmin/  and  smrrr/  wilh 
jvivallel  lines  (i''ie-.  '.f.'S),  and  imi/i/oii iii\  jireeisely  like  roeks  ovei-  wliiidi 
a  glaeier  has  passed.  \\'e  will,  tluTefin'e,  eall  this  siirfaee-a]i]iearaliee 
"  ill((riiitiiiii."  We  re|ii'(Mliiee  here  from  ])ai;e  ."ill  the  raclns  mnii  huniri's 
of   all   aiieleiit   glaeier    in    Colorado    (Fig.  :i-.".i).      Examinations   of   the 


scorings  slio\\-  that  tlie\'  oflen  pass  siraiglil  up  inelines  for  eonsiderahle 
(listanoes.  i.  e.,  lip  mie  ~i,le  of  a  hill,  o\er  llie  lop.  and  down  the  oilier 
side.  Their  ilireel  ion  is  iininlliieiieed  li\- smaller  ineipialil  ies  of  smiaee, 
though  tlie\-  are  thus  inlhieneed  li\  the  iinul  nilh  ii<  ww^]  nniii iihii n- 
riibjfx. 

The  g'eneral  direction  of  llie  seoriiiL''.^  eorres|ioni|s  wilh  ihat  of 
transjiortation  of  the  howlders,  showing  llial  lhe\'  are  due  lo  llie  same 
cause.  Perfect  soil  lui  perfeel  sound  rock  alwa\s  shows  llial  Ihe  s(ul 
lias  not  heen  fornu'il  ni  sihi^  luil   has  lieeii  sliifliil  :    Ihe  jinlis/i  i  inj^  jila  }i- 
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/////,  srori)i[i,  etc.,  of  the  roek  show  that  the  a(jviit  of  the  shifting  has 
Ijeeu  ICC. 

Extent. — The  general  extent  of  tliese  more  cousi)ieuous  and  cliar- 
acteristic  plienouieiui.,  viz.,  the  f/l/icin/iu/i,  the  sluiu/  chri/,  and  the  ffcccit 
JicvhliTs,  i.s  down  to  about  4ij'  north  latitude.  Tiie  line  of  southern 
limit  cuts  the  iVtlautic  coast  about  4(>'^,  near  A'ew  York;  it  then  bends 
a  little  southward  to  oT°  30'  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  then  turns  a  little 
northward  again  as  it  passes  west,  and  may  be  traced  northwestward 
nearly  to  ^lontana  (Fig.  'J31),  and  reappears  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the 


Flu.  930.— iloraiues  of  Grape  Creek,  Sangre  del  Cristo  Mountains,  Colorado  (after  Stevenson). 

siiuthern  porti(]n  of  BritLsli  Columbia  (Dawson).  Beyond  this  the 
characteristic  phenomena  mentioned  above  are  not  found,  but  in  the 
valley  of  the  ^lississipjii,  and  on  each  side  to  a  considerable  distance, 
a  sujierficial  grtivel  and  })ebble  deposit,  containing  northern  liowklers — 
called  by  Prof.  Hilgard  "  (;)raiige  Sand  " — extends  to  the  shores  of  the 
(rulf.  Evidences  of  Inca]  glaciers  in  the  form  of  moraines  are  found 
aliiindantly  in  the  Colorado  ;\[ountains  (Fig.  O.'iO). 

Marine  Deposits, — Alimg  the  Atlantic  coasts  we  find  no  marine 
deposits  of  tins  time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  continent  was  then 
more  elevated  than  now;  whatever  marine  deposits  were  then  formed 
are  now  covered  by  the  sea. 
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Thainj  of  the  Oriiji}i  of  the  Drift. 

When  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift  were  first  observed,  they  were 
supposed  to  indicate  tlie  agency  of  powerful  currents,  such  as  could  be 
produced  only  by  the  most  violent  and  instantaneous  convulsions.  A 
sudden  upheaval  of  the  ocean-bed  in  northern  regions  was  supposed  to 
have  precipitated  the  sea  upon  the  land,  as  a  huge  wave  of  translation, 
which  swept  from  north  toward  the  south,  carrying  death  and  ruin  in 
its  course.  Hence  the  deposit  was  often  called  Diluvium  (deluge- 
deposit).  you\  however,  they  are  universally  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
ice  acting  slowly  through  great  periods  of  time.  Hence  the  name 
Glacial  ejwch. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  acted,  however,  opinions  have 
been  more  or  less  divided,  some  attributing  the  phenomena  to  the  agency 
of  land-ice — glaciers — others  to  that  of  drifting  icebergs.  According 
to  the  one,  the  land  during  this  epoch  was  greatly  raised  and  covered 
with  glaciers  ;  according  to  tlie  other,  the  same  area  was  sunk  several 
thousand  feet  and  swept  by  drifting  icebergs,  carried  southward  by  cur- 
rents, and  dropping  their  load  of  earth  and  stones.  The  one  is  called 
the  glacier  theory,  the  other  the  iceberg  theory. 

It  is  probable  that  both  th§se  agencies  were  at  work,  either  at  the 
same  time  or  consecutively ;  but  the  decided  tendency  of  science  is 
toward  the  recognition  of  glaciers  as  the  principal  agent  during  this 
earliest  epoch  of  the  Quaternary.  The  more  the  jihenomena  are 
studied,  and  the  more  glaciers  are  studied,  especially  in  polar  regions, 
the  larger  is  the  share  attributed  to  this  agency.  AVe  will  not  discuss 
this  question,  but  simply  give  the  present  condition  of  science  on  the 
sttbject. 

Statement  of  the  most  Probable  View. — The  most  probable  view 
for  America,  and  also  for  other  countries,  is,  that  the  Drift,  or  at  least 
the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  Drift,  viz.,  the  glaciation,  the 
unsorted  bowlder -clay,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  great  traveled 
bowlders,  are  due  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  They  are  therefore  a  land- 
deposit,  and  not  a  sub-aqueous  deposit.  For  general  proof  of  this,  let 
any  one  study  the  phenomena  of  liviiig  glaciers,  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where; then  let  him  study  the  appearances  left  hy  the  recently  dead 
glaciers  of  the  Sieri'a ;  and  then  let  him  study  the  phenomena  of  the 
Drift,  especially  the  stony  clay  and  the  underlying  glaciated  surfaces. 
It  -will  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  same  agent  has  been  at  work  in  all  these.  In  some  cases  still 
more  conclusive  evidence  is  found  in  the  existence  of  distinct  terminal 
moraines. 

Objections  answered.— Jfany  objections  have  been  brought  against 
this  view,  which  may  be  compendiously  stated  as  follows :  1.  In  glacial 
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regions,  like  Switzerland,  the  Himalayas,  etc.,  the  glaciers  run  in  all 
directions;  but  the  Drift  was  carried  over  wide  areas,  in  a.  general 
direction.  Such  a  general  direction  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
action  of  icebergs  carried  by  marine  currents.  3.  The  agent  of  the 
Drift  seems  to  have  been  often  uninfluenced  by  the  direction  of  valleys 
and  ridges  even  of  considerable  size  ;  thus,  for  instance,  bowlders  are 
carried  across  valleys  500  or  1,000  feet  deep,  and  lodged  as  high  up  on 
the  mountain-slope  on  the  other  side.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  action  of  icebergs  drifting  over  an  uneven  sea-bottom,  but  in- 
consistent with  our  usual  notions  of  glacial  action.  3.  The  great  dis- 
tance carried,  sometimes  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  is  precisely  what 
we  might  expect  of  icebergs,  but  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  usual 
notions  of  glaciers.  4.  Alpine  glaciers  will  not  move  on  a  slope  of  less 
than  2°  or  3°,  but  such  a  slope,  carried  several  hundred  miles,  would 
produce  an  incredible  elevatioji  of  land.  A  slope  of  2|-°  for  200  miles 
would  produce  an  elevation  of  nearly  nine  miles  ! 

These  were  unanswerable  objections  so  long  as  our  ideas  of  glaciers 
were  confined  to  those  of  temperate  climates ;  but  they  all  find  their 
complete  answer  in  the  phenomena  of  the  polar  ice-sheet.  Greenland  is 
1,200  miles  long  and  400  or  500  miles  wide.  This  whole  area  of  over  a 
half-million  of  square  miles  is  covered  3,000  to  6,000  feet  deep  with 
ice.*  This  ice-mantle  moves  en  masse  seaward,  molding  itself  on  the 
surface  inequalities  of  the  country,  and  molding  that  surface  beneath 
itself,  producing  universal  glaciation,  and  only  separating  into  distinct 
glaciers  at  its  margin.  In  antarctic  regions,  the  general  ice-sheet  is 
even  still  more  extensive  and  thick.  Now,  it  is  to  such  an  ice-mantle 
that  the  Drift  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  it  moves  irrespective  of  smaller  val- 
leys, in  one  general  direction  over  great  areas,  to  great  distances,  and 
over  a  slope  of  only  1°  or  even  ^°. 

Probable  Condition  of  Things  ia  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Continent 
during  the  Glacial  Epoch. — The  continental  elevation,  which  com- 
menced in  the  Pliocene,  culminated  during  this  time.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  it  probably  reached  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  its 
present  level.  The  shore-line  was  at  least  as  far  out  as  the  submerged 
continental  margin,  and  all  the  coast  islands  of  this  part  were  added  to 
the  continent.  The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  deep  submarine  chan- 
nels ofE  the  mouths  of  all  the  great  rivers,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  etc.,  cutting  through  the  submerged  conti- 
nental border,  and  evidently  formed  by  erosion  during  the  Tertiary. 
The  axis  of  elevation  was  the  Canadian  Archsean  highlands,  and  thence 
it  became  less  both  northward  and  southward,  but  undoubtedly  ex- 
tended to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.     Coincidently  with  this  elevation, 

*  Xansen,  Nature,  vol.  xl,  p.  210,  1 889. 
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and  presumably  as  its  oilect,  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent 
was  covered  with  a  general  ice-sheet,  10,000  feet  thick  over  Canada, 
6,000  feet  over  Xew  England,  and  thinning  southward.  Prom  this 
Arelupan  area  as  a  radiant  the  ice  moved  with  slow,  glacial  motion 
southeastward,  southward,  and  southwestward  over  A'ew  England,  Kew 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Dakota,  regardless  of  all  but  the  great- 
est inequalities— fdling  the  valleys,  sweeping  over  the  mountain-tops, 
and  glaciating  the  whole  surface  in  its  course.  Northward  the  sheet 
perhaps  extended  to  the  poles,  although  it  was  thickest  on  the  Ar- 
ch;¥an  axis ;  for  there  are  evidences  of  a  northward  movement  from 
this  axis  in  some  places.  Its  eastward  limit  was  beyond  the  present 
coast-line;  its  southern  limit  about  38°  to  40°  north  latitude  (Fig. 
931).  Even  farther  south,  high  mountain-ranges,  like  the  Colorado 
mountains,  were  ice-covered,  and  great  glaciers  streamed  down  their 
flanks  and  left  their  moraines  (Fig.  930).  Along  the  Xew  England 
coast  possibly  the  ice-sheet  in  many  places  ran  into  the  sea  and  pro- 
duced icebergs,  but  wherever  the  limit  was  on  land,  as  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  and  in  some  places  even  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  doubt- 
less formed  a  terminal  moraine,  though  this  has  been  mostly  washed 
away  by  subsequent  erosion. 

Terminal  Moraines  of  the  Ice-Sheet. — ^^'o  have  already  seen  that  the 
limit  of  the  ice-sheet — where  this  was  on  land — was  probably  marked 
by  a  moraine.  Fragments  of  such  a  moraine  have  been  found  along 
this  limit,  especially  in  its  eastern  part.  AVestward  it  has  been  mostly 
washed  away  by  the  floods  issuing  from  the  melting  and  retreat- 
ing ice-sheet.  The  extreme  limit,  therefore,  in  most  places  is  best 
shown  by  the  presence  of  glaciation.  In  one  way  or  another  it  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Its  most  northeastern  end  is 
found  at  Cape  Cod ;  thence  it  goes  southwest  through  Xantueket, 
Martha's  Mnoyard,  and  Long  Island;  thence  through  Xorthern  Xew 
Jersey,  Xortheastern  Pennsylvania,  touching  the  southern  border  of  Xew 
York  ;  thence  southwest  through  Ohio  to  the  Ohio  River,  whose  north- 
ern border  it  follows  to  the  Jlississippi ;  thence  crossing  the  ]\Iississi]ipi 
it  follows  the  ilissouri  on  its  south  side,  and  so  northwestward  through 
Montana  and  into  British  America.  This  may  be  called  the  ice-sheet 
boundary. 

After  reaching  this  extreme  limit,  the  ice-sheet  retreated  to,  or 
probably  beyond,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  then  adraiirei/  (/ff(iin,hut  not  so 
far  as  before.  This  second  and  more  recent  advance  is  marked  by  a 
ven/  distiiiri  and  netirli/  ccndiiiuous  moraine  of  irregular,  decply-lolied 
outline.  In  its  eastern  part  this  sercntd  ice-shi'i'f  moraine  is  coincident 
with,  or  undistinguishable  from,  the  first  already  described.  But  in 
Ohio  the  two  moraines  part  company ;  the  second  moraine,  instead  of 
passing  southward  to  the  Ohio  River,  sweeps  in  a  scries  of  looping 
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curves  about  the  Great  Lakes  and  through  Iowa,  and  thence  northwest- 
ward on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  through  Dakota,  into  British 
America.  The  discovery  of  this  moraine,  which  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Chamberhn  and  Upham,  must  be  regarded  as  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  ice-sheet.      In  the  map  (Fig.  931)  the 
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Fig.  931. — Map  showing  the  Extreme  Boundary  of  the  Ice-eheet.  the  Second  Ice-sheet  Moraine,  and 
the  Outlines  of  Lake  Agassiz. 

strong  line  shows  the  extreme  limit  of  ^e.  first  advance,  the  dotted  lines 
the  moraine  formed  by  the  second  advance  of  the  ice-sheet.  In  its  last 
retreat  many  subordinate  moraines  were  left  one  behind  another.  We 
have  represented  mainly  the  most  advanced. 

Thus  we  have  clear  evidence  of  a  second  glacial  and  an  interglacial 
epoch.  That  this  interglacial  epoch  was  of  considerable  length  is 
shown  by  the  existence  of  a  forest-hed  between  the  two  glacial  tills 
(Xewberry).     Again,  since  melting  and  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  must 
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produce  flooding,  ib  is  probable  that  there  were  two  flooded  periods. 
These  have  doubtless  been  often  confounded  with  one  another. 

//.  Clutvtphiiii  Epoch. 
During  the  Glacial  epoch,  as  just  seen,  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  was  elevated  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  present  con- 
dition;  the  northern  ice-sheet  had  advanced  southward  to  40°  latitude, 
with  still  farther  southward  projections  favored  by  local  conditions ; 
and  an  aretie  rigor  of  climate  prevailed  over  the  United  States  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  xVt  the  end  of  this  epoch  an  opposite  or  down- 
ward movement  of  laud-surface  over  the  same  region,  probably  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  accumulating  ice,  commenced  and  continued 
until  a  depression  of  500  to  1,000  feet  below  the  present  level  was  at- 
tained. This  downward  movement  marks  the  beginning  of  the  C'ham- 
plaiii  ejjorJi.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  large  portions  of  the  now 
land  were  submerged  ;  it  was  therefore  a  time  of  inland  seas.  Another 
result,  or  at  least  a  concomitant,  was  a  moderation  of  the  climate,  a 
melting  of  the  glaciers,  and  a  final  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  northward. 
It  was  therefore  a  time  of  flooded  lakes  and  rivers.  Lastly,  over  these 
inland  seas  and  great  lakes  loosened  masses  of  ice  floated  as  icebergs. 
It  was  therefore  pre-eminently  a  time  of  iceherfj  action. 

Evidences  of  Subsidence. — The  evidences  of  the  condition  of  things 
described  above  are  found  in  old  sca-vtargins,  old  lake-margins,  old 
ricer-terraces,  and  oldflood-jjlaiu  deposits. 

1.  Sea-Margins. —  Old  sea- margins,  containing  shells  and  other  re- 
mains of  living  species,  are  found  all  along  the  Xorthern  Atlantic  coast, 
becoming  higher  as  we  pass  northward.  In  Southern  New  England  the 
highest  beaches  are  40  to  50  feet;  about  Boston  they  are  75  to  100 
feet;  in  Maine  they  are  200  feet  and  upward  ;  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence they  are  47<>  feet;  in  Labrador  1,500  feet  (Upham).  In  arctic 
regions  they  are  in  some  places  1,000  feet  (Dana).  The  beaches  may  be 
traced  up  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  thence  around  Lake 
C7taiiij)hiin,  where  the  highest  is  393  feet  above  tide-level.*  Upon  the 
beaches  about  Lake  Champlain  have  been  found  abundance  of  marine 
shells,  and  also  the  skeleton  of  a  stranded  whale.  Evidently  there  was 
here  a  great  inland  sea  connected  with  the  ocean  through  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ;  and  over  this  sea  icebergs  must  have  floated.  This  con- 
dition of  things  has  given  name  to  the  epoch.  In  the  subsequent  re- 
elevation  of  the  continent,  this  salt  lake  (as  it  must  have  been  at  first) 
was  gradually  rinsed  out  and  freshened  by  river-water  discharged 
through  the  lake  and  into  the  St.  Lawrence  Iiiver,  as  already  explained 
on  a  previous  page  (p.  81.)     All  the  crust-oscillations  eharacteristic  ol 

*  Dana,  Manual,  p.  5.50. 
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this  period  are  detectable,  also  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast. 
During  the  early  Quaternary  (Glacial  epoch)  the  continental  elevation 
is  shown  by  the  severe  erosion  of  the  La  Fayette  (Orange  sand)  forma- 
tion, referred  by  McGee  to  late  Pliocene,  and  by  Hilgard  to  early  Qua- 
ternary. During  the  period  of  subsidence,  the  coastal  plains  were  again 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  shore  was  again  at  the  fall-line.  The  deposits 
of  this  time  form  the  Columbian  forma  f  ion  of  McGee.  Finally,  from  this 
subsided  condition  the  land  rose  to  its  present  level  during  the  Terrace. 

2.  Flooded  Lakes. — All  the  lakes  in  the  region  affected  by  drift  show- 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a  far  more  extended  and  higher  condition 
of  the  waters  than  now  exists.  About  all  these  lakes  is  found  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  or  old  lake-margins.  The  highest  of  these  marks 
the  highest  water-level,  and  is  the  oldest  j  the  lower  ones  mark  succes- 
sive steps  in  the  draiimig  away  or  drying  away  of  the  waters. 

For  example,  about  Lake  Ontario  successive  margins  are  found  up 
to  500  feet  above  the  present  lake-level ;  about  Lake  Erie  up  to  250 
feet ;  about  Lake  Superior,  np  to  330  feet ;  and  similar  margins  are 
found  about  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  retreating  ice-front  acted  as  a  barrier,  against  which  accumu- 
lating water  formed  one  or  more  enormous  lakes,  over  which  floated 
icebergs  loosened  from  the  Canadian  ice-foot.  These  lakes  drained 
southward  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  until  the  barrier  was  removed 
by  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet ;  and  then  northeastward,  as  now, 
through  the  St.  Lawrence. 

LakeAgassiz. — Another  great  glacial  lake  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  probably  formed  in  the  same  way,  was  first  discovered  and 
figured  by  General  (then  Lieutenant)  AVarren,  but  recently  traced  out 
with  accuracy  by  Upham.  The  retreating  ice-front  acted  as  a  dam, 
against  which  the  waters  of  the  melting  ice-sheet,  together  with  the 
natural  drainage  of  this  region,  accumulated  to  form  a  lake  of  enormous 
dimensions — greater  than  all  the  present  Great  Lakes  put  together. 
This  great  glacial  lake  drained  southward  through  the  Minnesota  into 
the  Mississippi.  With  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet,  the  drainage 
was  reversed,  and  its  dwindled  remains — Lake  AVinnipeg — drained,  as 
now  northward,  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  outlines  of  this  ancient  lake 
liave  been  accurately  mapped  by  means  of  its  still  existing  terraces  and 
it  has  been  named  Lake  Agassiz,  in  honor  of  the  great  champion  of 
land-ice  as  the  cause  of  the  Drift.  In  map.  Fig.  931,  we  have  given  the 
outHnes,  taken  from  Upham,  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  ancient 
lake.  It  has  been  traced  by  Tyrrell  150  to  170  miles  northward  in  Can- 
ada,* and  more  recently  its  whole  outline  has  been  mapped  by  Upham.f 

*  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  vol.  i,  p.  404. 
f  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  vol.  iv,  E,  p.  10,  1890. 
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Botli  the  elevation  of  the  previous  epoch  and  the  subsidence  of  this 
seem  to  liave  been  ijreafvr  along  the  a.cis  of  the  coiil incut,  the  vuUen  of 
tin-  Mis.isxippi,  than  on  the  coasts.  Ililgard  finds  evidence  in"  the 
Orange  sand-deposit,  and  in  tiie  thicliness  of  the  subsequent  Champhiin 
^  deposit,  of  an  elevation  of  iM  feet  above  the  present  level,  and  a  depres- 
sion of  450  feet  (for  this  is  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  Champlain 
deposit  above  the  same  level),  or  an  oscillation  of  900  feet  in  Louisiana. 
The  submarine  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  recently  found  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  delta  deposit,  show  an  even  much  higher  elevation  in  the 
Gulf  region  (Spencer).     Farther  north  it  is  probably  still  greater. 

3.  River  Terraces  and  Old  Flood-Plain  Deposits.— Nearly  all  the 
rivers  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  over  the  Drift  region,  are 
bordered  with  high  terraces,  which  have  been  cut  wholly  out  of  aii  old 
flood-plain  deposit  belonging  to  the  Champlain  epoch.  In  fact,  these 
rivers  show  first  an  elevation,  then  a  depression,  and  finally  a  partial  re- 
elevation  ;  in  other  words,  all  the  oscillations  of  the  (Quaternary  period 
are  recorded  by  them. 

An  examination  of  the  rivers  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  shows : 
1.  An  otd  riccr-bed  far  deeper  and  broader  than  the  present ;  -l.  This 
deep  and  broad  river-bed  is  filled  up,  often  several  hundred  feet  deep, 
by  otd  rircr-itcj)osit  ;  3.  Into  this  old  river-deposit  the  shrunken  stream 
is  again  cutting,  but  is  still  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  old  river-bed. 
Tliis  cutting  into  the  old  river-deposit  produces  bluffs  and  terraces  on 
each  siile.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  river-bed  was  gouged  out  during 
late  Tertiary  and  early  f  I  lacial  epochs  ;  the  filling  up  took  place  during 
the  Champlain,  and  the  cutting  and  terracing  during  the  Terrace 
epoch.  Some  of  these  old  river-channels,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Pludson,  and  the  Delaware,  may  be  traecii  far  out  to 
sea,  to  the  sunken  borders  of  the  glacial  continent. 

Fig.  033  is  an  ideal  section  across  a  river-bed  in  the  Drift  region, 
in  which  i  J  is  the  old  river-bed,  scooped  out  during  the  epoch  of  ele- 


FiQ.  932, — Ideal  Section  acrope  a  River-bed  in  Drift  Region:  bb  b,  old  river-bed;  i?,  the  present 
rivLT;  t  I,  upper  or  older  terraced;  V  I' ,  lower  terrucef^. 

vation;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  highest  level  to  wliii/h  the  old 
river-deposit  accumulated,  and  the  sliaded  portion  that  part  of  such 
deposit  which  still  remains.  The  upper  terraces,  /  t,  are  of  course  the 
oldest,  the  lower  ones  being  made  as  the  shrunken  stream  cut  decjicr 
and  deeper. 
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These  phenomena  are  shown  in  all  the  river-beds  of  the  Drift  region, 
but  especially  by  those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  one  terrace  or  bluff ;  sometimes  there  are  several,  on  each  side. 
The  Connecticut  Eiver  is  a  good  example  of  the  latter,  the  Mississippi 
River  of  the  former. 

The  Connecticut  Eiver  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  succession  of 
terraces  rising  one  above  and  beyond  the  other,  composed  wholly  of 
old  river-deposit.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  is  the  country  rock  of  Jura- 
Trias  sandstone,  covered  more  or  less  with  drift. 

The  2Iississippi  River  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  its  present  flood- 
plain  deposit,  or  river-swamps.  This,  as  already  said  (p.  25),  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  a  distance 
of  500  miles,  and  has  an  average  width  of  30  miles.  This,  its  present 
flood-jolain  deposit,  is  limited  on  the  eastern  side  by  bluffs  in  some 
p)laces  200  to  400  feet  high,  composed  of  Tertiary  strata,  capped  with 
an  old  ri^■er-silt,  or  Loess,  50  to  70  feet  thick,  and  this,  again,  covered 
by  a  yellow  loam,  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Loess.  A 
layer  of  Orange  sand  separates  the  Loess  from  the  Tertiary.  Patches 
of  the  Loess  or  ilujf-deposit  are  found  also  on  the  western  side,  show- 
ing that  the  old  flood-plain  extended  beyond  the  present  flood-plain 
on  both  sides ;  but  on  the  west  side  it  has  been  mostly  removed  by  sub- 
sequent erosion.  Also  similar  deposits,  often  of  great  extent,  form 
banks  on  each  side  of  all  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Be- 
neath tlie  present  river  sioamp-deposit  is  found,  by  borings,  a  deposit 
belonging,  like  the  Loess,  to  the  Champlain  epoch,  but  to  an  earlier 
period,  probably  an  estuary  deposit,  and  called  by  Hilgai'd  "  Port  Hud- 
son,'" varying  in  thickness  from  thirty  feet  at  Memphis  to  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  delta.  Beneath  this  is  flrst  the  Orange  sand  and  then 
the  Tertiary. 

All  these  facts  are  represented  in  the  ideal  section  of  the  river  and 
the  strata  in  its  vicinity,  given  below,  constructed  from  the  investiga- 


FiG.  933.— Ideal  Section  across  Mississippi  below  "Vicksbnrg:  OS.  Orange  sand;  Pff,  Port  Hudson, 
estuary  deposit,  Cliamplain;  Is,  Loess  or  old  flood-plain  deposit,  Champlain;  /,  loam  covering 
the  Loess,  out  more  extensive;  rs,  river-swamp  deposit,  moderate. 

tions  of  Prof.  Hilgard.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  trough  was  hollowed 
out  in  the  Tertiary  strata  during  the  late  Tertiary  and  early  Glacial 
epoch,  filled  with  deposit  to  the  level  1 1  during  the  Champlain,  and 
again  partly  cut  out  during  the  Terrace. 
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The  can^c  of  the  flooded  condition  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  was  partly 
the  depression  of  the  land,  by  which  the  sea  entered  into  the  old  glacial 
beds,  forming  estuaries;  partly  the  smaller  angle  of  slope  of  the  rivers 
by  reason  of  which  the  waters  in  their  lower  parts  ran  off  less  rapidly' 
and  therefore  were  more  swollen,  and  therefore  also  deposited  more 
sediment ;  and  partly  the  greater  abundance  of  the  water-supply,  from 
the  melting  of  the  glaciers.  The  mud-supply  also  was  then  very  great, 
as  shown  by  the  immense  deposit,  and  also  by  the  cross-lamination  (p.' 
1T4)  so  common  in  these  deposits. 

Origin  of  the  Loess.— Over  large  areas  bordering  the  Mississippi 
and  Its  tributaries,  and  forming  the  conspicuous  bluffs  of  these  rivers, 
there  is  found  a  peculiar  deposit  of  very  fine,  even-grained,  and  usually 
unstratilied  material,  remarkable  for  forming  by  river-erosion  perpen- 
dicular walls— although  soft  enough  to  be  easily  spaded.  It  is  usually 
destitute  of  organic  remains,  but  when  these  are  found  they  consist 
of  fresh-water  shells,  and  especially  of  land-slielh.  When  fresh-water 
shells  are  found,  the  material  is  usually  obscurely  stratified.  Similar 
bluff-materials  are  found  bordering  nearly  all  the  European  rivers,  such 
as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  is  there  called  Loess,  and  referred  to  the 
C'hamplain  epoch. 

A  somewhat  similar  material,  however,  is  found  also  spread  almost 
evenly  over  wide  areas  nearly  everywhere,  especially  in  arid  regions,  and 
having  no  obvious  connection  with  any  rivers.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  in  Xorthern  China,  where  Eichthofen  finds  it  covering  thousands 
of  square  miles,  and  in  places  one  thousand  or  more  feet  thick.  Russell 
also  finds  a  somewhat  similar  unstratified  deposit  covering  large  areas 
of  the  Basin  region,  and  sometimes  locally  called  "  adobe." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  origin  of  these  deposits. 
The  Loess  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  as  also  the  European 
rivers,  was  probably  deposited  in  the  flooded  lakes  and  in  the  slack- 
ened waters  of  the  flooded  rivers  of  the  Champlain  epoch.  It  is  poor 
in  fossils,  because  the  waters  were  ice-cold.  It  is  unstratified,  because 
the  waters  were  overloaded  with  the  very  finely  triturated  material  left 
by  the  retreating  ice-shoet. 

The  Loess  of  Northern  China,  Richthofen  thinks,  is  an  JEolian  de- 
posit— i.  e.,  a  deposit  of  wind-borne  dust  from  the  arid  regions  to  the 
northwest.*  The  unstratified  superficial  soil  of  the  Basin  region,  Rus- 
sell thinks,  is  due  partly  to  wind-borne  dust,  but  mainly  to  rain-irash 
— i.  e.,  to  the  semi-liquid,  creamy  mud  washed  down  the  bare  slopes  by 
heavy  rains ;  for  in  these  arid  regions,  although  rain  is  rare,  it  falls  in 
torrents.f     The  unstratified  soil,  often  calleil  Tjoess,  covering  the  hilly 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xiv,  p.  487,  IS'?^. 
f  Russell,  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  vi,  p.  289,  IS'^'J. 
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country  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  is  attributed  by  Sacco  to  rain- wash  of 
bare  soil  recently  left  by  the  retreating  ice.* 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  several  kinds  of  deposit,  having  a 
superficial  resemblance,  have  been  confounded  under  the  common  term 
of  Loess,  and  that  more  observation  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject. 

///.   Terrace  Ejioch. 

At  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  subsidence,  when  the  condition  of  sea 
and  lakes  and  rivers  was  what  we  have  described,  there  commenced  a 
movement  again  in  an  opposite  direction,  by  which  the  lands  were  slowly 
brought  upward  to  their  present  condition— a  condition,  hbwever,  far 
less  elevated  than  during  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Evidences. — 1.  Sea.— The  re-elevation  was  not  perfectly  steady  and 
uniform,  but  stopped,  from  time  to  time,  sufficiently  long  for  the  sea 
to  make  distinct  beaches.  Below  the  highest  beach,  which  marks  the 
maximum  depression  of  the  Champlain  epoch,  and  which  has  already 
been  described,  several  other  beaches  are  traceable,  which  evidently 
mark  the  successive  steps  of  re-elevation. 

2.  Lakes.— Also,  the  re-elevation  of  the  land  would  bring  down  the 
level  of  the  lakes,  partly  by  change  of  climate  diminishing  the  water- 
supply,  and  partly  by  increasing  the  slope,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
erosive  power,  of  the  discharge-rivers,  and  thus  draining  ofi  the  lake- 
waters.  This  is  well  shown  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  highest  terrace,  already  mentioned,  which  marks  the  highest 
flood-level  of  the  Champlain  epoch,  are  found  several  lower  terraces, 
which  mark  the  successive  stages  of  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
lake-surface.  These  distinct  beaches  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  draining  away  and  letting  down  of  the  water  was  not  uniform, 
but  had  periods  of  greater  and  periods  of  less  rapidity. 

History  of  the  Great  Lakes. — The  origin  of  these  lake-basins  is  still 
doubtful.  They  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  Tertiary  period,  but  in 
their  place  was  a  great  depression  draining  northeastward.  During 
the  Glacial  epoch  this  depressed  area  was  swept  out  and  perhaps  deep- 
ened by  the  advancing  ice-sheet.  The  irregular  gouging  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  and  especially  the  irregular  choking  of  the  drainage  area  by 
debris  left  by  its  retreat,  probably  gave  origin  to  the  lakes.  In  the 
early  Champlain,  as  already  said,  they  were  all  united  into  one  im- 
mense sheet  draining  southward  through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
the  natural  drainage  northeastward  being  jDrevented  by  the  ice-foot. 
Then,  by  the  retreat  of  the  ice  northward,  and  the  accompanying  con- 
tinental elevation,  this  one  lake  was  broken  vip  into  several,  which 
found  an  outlet  eastward  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Hudson 

*  Archives  dea  Sciences,  18S9,  vol.  xxi,  p.  355. 
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Eiver  into  the  Atlantic.     Finally,  by  further  retreat  of  the  ice-foot, 
they  drained  northeastward,  as  now,  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver. 

3.  Rivers. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  re-elevation  would 
lay  bare  the  old  flood  and  estuary  deposits  of  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers 
would  immediately  commence  cutting  into  these  deposits,  forming  ter- 
races and  blufEs,  in  number  and  height  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
the  cutting.  The  Connecticut  Eiver  has  made  many  of  these  terraces, 
the  highest,  of  course,  being  the  oldest.  The  Mississippi  has  apparently 
made  but  one,  but  this  one  is  very  high  (Fig.  933).  The  highest  point 
of  this  (Jhamplain  deposit,  according  to  Ililgard,  is  at  least  450  feet 
above  tide-level,  showing  a  re-elevation  and  a  cutting  to  that  extent 
during  the  Terrace  epocli. 

History  of  the  Mississippi  River. — It  may  be  interesting  to  stop  a 
moment,  and  trace,  briefly,  the  history  of  this  great  river.  During  the 
CretKceous  period,  the  Ohio  probably  ran  into  the  embayment  of  the 
Gulf,  represented  in  Fig.  755  (p.  470) ;  but  the  Mississippi  probably 
did  not  yet  exist.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  continent  was, 
doubtless,  into  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary  period,  the  Mississippi  probably  commenced  to  run  into 
the  Tertiary  embayment,  shown  in  Fig.  844  (p.  505).  The  Red  and 
Arkansas,  if  they  then  existed,  were  not  tributaries,  but  separate  rivers, 
emptying  into  the  same  embayment.  The  Ohio  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  separate  river  also.  During  the  early  Glacial  epoch,  the  whole 
embavment  of  the  Gulf  was  abolished  by  elevation.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  torrential  pebble-deposit  (Orange  sand),  and  by 
the  stump-layer  (old  forest-ground),  found  by  Hilgard  beneath  the 
Port  Hudson  (Champlain)  deposit,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  During 
the  same  epoch,  by  reason  of  this  elevation,  the  great  trough,  represented 
in  Fig.  933,  was  scooped  out  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  200  to  500  feet 
deep,  by  the  erosive  power  of  water,  favored  by  the  greater  slope  of  the 
country  southward  at  that  time,  and  also  by  the  greater  water-supply.^ 
Durincr  the  Champlain  epoch,  by  subsidence  this  great  trough  became 
an  arm  of  the  Gulf,  or  an  estuary,  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  wide,  and 
reaching  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  extensions  up  the  tribu- 
taries; and  this  estuary  became  filled,  200  to  500  feet  deep,  with  sedi- 
ments This  deposit  was  at  first  estuarian  (Port  Hudson),  and  after- 
ward river-silt  (Loess).  At  the  same  time  the  Mississippi  was  con- 
nected with  the  CJreat  Lakes,  then  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  Lake 
Winnipeg,  then  also  greatly  enlarged,  as  Lake  Agassiz.  During  the 
Terrace  epoch,  this  silt  was  laid  bare,  and  the  river  commeured  and 
continued  to  cut,  until  the  blufPs  became  200  to  400  feet  high,  l^mally, 
durin-  the  Recent  epoch,  the  river  has  again  commenced  budding  up 
by  sedimentation,  showing  thus  a  slight  depression  again,  or  at  least 
2! cessation,  of  the  re-elevation  of  the  Terrace  epoch.    This  up-buildmg 
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by  sedimentation  has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  the 
deposit  (river-swamp  and  delta  deposit)  has  reached,  according  to 
Hilgard,  a  thickness  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet.  Thus  the  phen- 
omena of  tlie  ilississippi  distinctly  separate  the  Terrace  from  the  Re- 
cent epoch. 

Quaternary  Period  on  the  Western  Side  of  the  Continent. 

All  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  period,  such  as  old 
aea-margins,  general  glaciation,  flooded  lakes,  and  old  river-beds,  are 
abundant  and  conspicuous  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  synchronize  perfectly  these  phenomena  with  those 
already  described  on  the  eastern  side,  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  the 
order  named  above  and  trace  each  kind  through  the  whole  period. 

1.  Sea. — The  phenomena  along  the  sea-coast  show  both  elevation 
and  depression.  A  more  elevated  condition  than  the  present  is  shown 
by  the  bold,  rocky  coast  and  high  island  standing  a  little  way  off  the 
coast.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  California,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  are  evi- 
dently continental  islands.  They  were  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  late  Tertiary  and  early  Quaternary  times,  and  were 
separated  subsequently  by  subsidence.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
flora,*  and  especially  by  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  on  one  of  them 
— Santa  Eosa.f  Another  very  striking  proof  of  continental  elevation 
is  found  on  this,  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  in  the  existence  of  deep  sub- 
marine channels  cutting  through  the  submerged  continental  plateau, 
and  evidently  produced  by  subaerial  erosion  during  late  Tertiary  times. 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Davidson  for  facts,  yet  unpublished,  concerning 
these.  There  are  about  twenty  of  these  off  the  California  coast,  nine 
or  ten  of  which  are  very  marked.  Commencing  at  Cape  Mendocino, 
and  going  southward,  four  very  deep  ones  are  found  in  25  miles — one, 
very  marked,  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  one  in  Carmel  Bay,  one  off  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  two  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Monica,  and  one  off  the  harbor  of  San  Diego.  These  channels  show  a 
previous  elevation  of  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity 
of  these  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Eastern  coast,  viz.,  that  they 
do  not,  in  any  evident  way,  correspond  to  the  mouths  of  the  present 
rivers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  abut  against  a  bold  coast,  rising  to 
3,000  feet  within  three  miles  of  shore.  The  explanation  of  this  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  enormous  orographic  changes  which  occurred 
on  this  coast  in  early  Quaternary  times.     Of  this  we  will  speak  again. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  45Y,  \S81. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  v,  p.  152.  The  remains  of 
two  more  elephants  were  found  on  Santa  Rosa,  in  October,  1890,  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Voy. 
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Subsequent  subsidence  and  partial  re-eleviiti,m  are  still  more  clear- 
ly shown  by  raised  s.a-nuirgius.  During  this  period  of  subsidence 
(Miamplam),  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  covered  all  the  flat  lands  about 
the  bay,  and  all  the  valley  continuations  of  the  bav,  north  and  south, 
such  as  .Sonoma  and  Kapa  Valleys  on  the  north  and  Santa  Clara  \&\. 
ley  on  the  south.  Also  the  sea  then  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Car- 
quinez  and  covered  the  whole  San  Joaciuin  and  Sacramento  plains, 
forming  a  great  interior  sea  300  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide.  The 
margins  of  this  sea  are  still  visible  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley. 
At  the  same  time  the  sea  entered  the  Columbia  Kiver  and  spread  over 
the  ^\  illamotte  Valley,  forming  a  great  sound,  and  passed  up  to,  and 
possibly  beyond,  the  Cascades.  About  Puget  Sound  similar  evidences 
of  former  extension  are  plain,  especially  at  the  southern  end  ;  while  in 
British  Columbia  Dawson  finds  old  sea-margins  up  to  2,000  or  even 
3,000  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  During  the  Terrace  period,  the 
coast-line  was  re-elevated  to  its  present  level,  leaving  successive  lower 
terraces  which  are  conspicuous  in  some  places.  Lake  Tulare  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  interior  San  Joaquin  Sea,  although  it  was  probably  first 
freshened  by  an  outlet  into  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  again  salted  by 
loss  of  its  outlet. 

2.  Ice.— We  have  already  (p.  205)  spoken  of  a  great  elevation  of  the 
Sierra  Range,  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary. 
This  mountain-lifting  doubtless  contributed  to  the  development  of  gla- 
cial phenomena  at  this  time,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
general  continental  elevation  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  as 
shown  by  the  sea-margin  phenomena. 

During  the  fullness  of  glacial  times — as  shown  by  Dawson  * — a 
continental  ice-sheet  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  British  Columbia, 
Xorthwest  Territory,  and  Alaska,  connecting  in  high  latitudes  with  the 
Eastern  sheet.  The  center  of  radial  movement  Avas  a  high  area  ex- 
tending from  55°  to  59°  north  latitude.  From  this  area  the  ice  moved 
southward,  southwestward,  westward,  and  even  northwestward.  South- 
ward it  certainly  reached  beyond  48°.  Westward  it  flowed  over  the 
Coast  Ranges,  filled  the  valleys  (now  submerged),  separating  the  great 
coast  islands  from  the  mainland,  flowed  over  these  islands,  and  ran  into 
the  sea  beyond. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  tlie  Sierra  f  was  completely 
mantled  with  snow;  and  great  glaciets,  some  of  them  40  to  50  miles 
long  filled  all  the  profound  caflons  which  trench  its  flanks.  At  the 
same  time  also  there  is  some  evidence  tJiat  even  the  Coast  Itanges, 


*  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  v,  p.  347,  1888. 

f  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  condition  of  things  during 
the  Glacial  epoch,  see  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  'A'lh,  and  vol.  .x,  p.  26. 
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favored  by  proximity  to  the  sea,  had  their  perpetual  snow-cap  from 
which  issued  glaciers  filling  the  principal  valleys* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  great  ancient  glaciers  whose 
tracks  have  been  traced.  They  filled  all  the  larger  canons,  and  their 
tributaries  all  the  higher  and  smaller  valleys  and  meadows.  Their 
tracks  are  everywhere  marked  by  glaciation  and  strewed  bowlders,  and 
their  terminus  at  different  times  by  a  succession  of  terminal  moraines 
and  lakelets.     We  will  mention  three  or  four  as  examples  : 

a.  During  the  epoch  spoken  of,  a  great  glacier,  receiving  tributaries 
from  Mount  Hoffman,  Cathedral  Peaks,  Mount  Lyell,  and  jMount  Clark 
groups  filled  Yosemite  Valley,  and  passed  down  Merced  Caflon.  The 
evidences  are  clear  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  upper  valleys, 
where  the  ice-action  lingered  longest. 

I.  At  the  same  time  tributaries  from  Mount  Dana,  ilono  Pass,  and 
Mount  Lyell,  met  at  the  Tuolumne  meadows  to  form  an  immense 
glacier,  which,  overflowing  its  bounds  a  little  below  Soda  Springs,  sent 
a  branch  down  the  Tenaya  Caflon  to  join  the  Yosemite  glacier,  while 
the  main  current  flowed  on  down  the  Tuolumne  Caflon  and  through 
Hetchhetchy  Valley.  Knobs  of  granite,  500  to  800  feet  high,  standing 
in  its  pathway,  were  enveloped  and  swept  over,  and  are  now  left  round, 
and  polished,  and  scored,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This  glacier 
was  at  least  forty  miles  long  and  1,000  feet  thick  at  Soda  Spring  for  its 
stranded  lateral  moraine  may  be  traced  so  high  along  the  slopes  of  the 
bounding  mountain,  and  2,500  thick  farther  down,  for  it  filled  Hetch- 
hetchy Valley  to  the  brim. 

c.  The  Sierra  range  on  its  western  side  slofies  gradually  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  very  precipitous,  so  that  the 
plains  5,000  to  7,000  feet  below  the  crest  are  reached  in  four  or  five 
miles.  In  glacial  times  long  and  complicated  glaciers  with  many  tribu- 
taries occupied  the  western  slope,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  innumer- 
able short,  simple  glaciers  flowed  in  parallel  streams  down  the  steep  in- 
cline and  out  for  several  miles  on  the  level  plain,  or  even  into  the  waters 
of  Lake  Mono.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  took  its  rise  in  the  snow- 
fields  about  Mono  Pass,  flowed  down  Bloody  Caiion,  and  six  to  seven 
miles  out  on  the  plain,  and  evidently  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Mono, 
which  was  then  far  more  extensive  and  higher  than  now.  Parallel  mo- 
raines, 300  feet  high,  formed  by  the  dropping  of  glacial  debris  on  each 
side  of  the  icy  tongue,  as  it  ran  out  on  the  plain  or  on  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  lake,  are  very  conspicuous,  as  are  also  the  successive  ter- 
minal moraines  left  in  the  subsequent  retreat.  Behind  these  moraines 
water  has  accumulated,  forming  lakelets. 

*  Undoubted  marks  ot  ancient  glaciers  are  found  about  Berkeley,  300  feet  above  the 
bay. 
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d.  Many  glaciers,  wliose  tracks  are  still  easily  traced,  at  that  time 
ran  down  the  steep  mountain-slope  into  Lake  Tahoe.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  are  three  at  the  southern  end,  which,  issuing  from  as 
many  caflons,  ran  out  on  the  level  plain  three  or  four  miles,  and  into  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  lake  to  form  icebergs.  The  beautiful  lakelets  and 
the  lake-like  bay  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  scenery  of 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  lake,  were  partly  scooped  out  by  these 
steeply  descending  glaciers,  and  partly  dammed  by  the  debris  left  when 
they  retired ;  and  the  long,  parallel  ridges  of  earth  and  bowlders  bor- 
dering the  lakelets  and  stretching  down  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lake, 
are  lateral  moraines  dropped  on  each  side  as  the  glaciers  ran  out  into 
the  lake  *  (Fig.  934). 

During  the  Terrace  epoch  all  these  glaciers  of  the  Sierra  retreated, 
leaving  very  distinct  terminal  moraines,  where  they  rested  awhile,  be- 


L.    7  AH  OH 


Fig  9.34— Diaeram  of  Moraines  at  the  Southern  End  ot  Lake  Tahoe  :  a,  Fallen-Leaf  Lake  ;  6,  Cas- 
cade Lake  ;  c.  Emerald  Bay. 

hind  which,  drainage- waters  accumulating,  have  formed  beautiful  little 
lakes.  Thus  they  have  gone  backward  and  upward,  until  tliey  have 
now  mostly  retired   within   the  snow-fields   which   gave  them   birth. 


*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  x,  p.  126,  1875. 
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The  feeble  remains  of  some  may  still  be  found  hidden  away  among  the 
coolest  and  shadiest  hollows  of  the  highest  summits. 

Lakes. — A  period  of  flooded  lakes,  marked  by  successive  terraces 
about  the  present  lakes,  is  well  shown,  especially  in  the  Basin  region. 
The  period  of  the  flooded  lakes  in  this  region  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  Glacial  epoch,  for  the  great  glaciers  ran  into  some  of 
them. 

About  Lake  Mono  there  are  five  or  six  very  distinct  terraces,  the 
highest  being  about  700  feet  above  the  present  water-level.  Evidently 
at  that  time  the  water  washed  against  the  steep  slope  of  the  Sierra, 
and  many  of  the  glaciers  in  this  region  ran  into  it.  About  Salt  Lake, 
several  terraces  are  very  conspicuous,  the  highest  being  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  present  lake-level.  Traced  out  by  this  highest  level,  the  out- 
line of  the  lake  embraced  an  enormous  area.  Similarly  about  all  the 
saline  lakes  of  the  Nevada  basin  terraces  have  been  traced  up  to  more 
than  600  feet  above  the  present  level.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say 
that  the  Basin  region  at  that  time  was  occupied  by  two  great  lakes : 
the  one  filling  the  Utah  basin,  the  other  the  Nevada  basin,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  one  washed  against  the  Wahsatch,  the  western  shore  of 


Fia.  935.— Map  of  the  Quaternary  Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  (after  Gilbert  and  Eussell). 


the  other  against  the  Sierra.  The  former  has  been  accurately  mapped 
by  Gilbert  and  called  Lake  Bonneville— the  latter,  also  accurately 
mapped  by  King  and  Eussell,  and  called  Lake  Lahontan,  in  honor  of 
these  early  explorers.  Lake  Bonneville  when  at  its  1,000-feet  level, 
emptied  northward  into  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Elvers.  It  eroded  its 
outlet  down  to  the  600-feet  level ;  there  lost  its  outlet  and  dried  away  to 
its  present  condition.     Lake  Lahontan  when  at  its  600-feet  level,  had 
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a  complicated,  deeply-dissected  outline,  with  the  numerous  mountain- 
ridges  of  the  Basin  region  forming  high  islands  and  promontories.  So 
far  as  known,  it  had  no  outlet.  As  the  Quaternary  period  passed  away, 
these  great  lakes  dried  away  more  and  more.  The  residues  of  the  one 
are  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and  Sevier  Lake  ;  of  the  other,  Pyra- 
mid, Winnemucca,  Humboldt,  Carson,  "Walker,  and  Soda  Lakes.  If  in 
the  East,  the  Quaternary  lakes  mostly  drained  away,  in  the  West  they 
mostly  drifd  away  to  their  present  condition.  The  map  (Fig,  !?35) 
gives  outlines  of  these  two  great  lakes  and  their  present  residues. 

In  both  of  these  great  lakes,  according  to  Gilbert  and  Eussell,  there 
are  abundant  evidences  of  two  flooded  periods  separated  by  a  period 
of  complete  desiccation.  If  the  flooded  periods  correspond  with  pei-i- 
ods  of  great  development  of  the  ice-sheet,  as  seems  probable,  we  have 
here  also — as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent — two  Glacial  periods 
separated  by  an  interglacial. 

River-Beds. — Old  river-beds  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Drift  region  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  continent 
(p.  557),  but  those  of  California  are  peculiar.  In  the  East  and  else- 
where, the  Tertiary  river-beds  are  in  the  same  places,  but  lelow  the 
present  rivei--beds ;  in  California  they  are  far  above,  and  in  many  cases 


Fig  938  —Map  of  a  portion  of  the  Region  of  tlic  Deep  Placers  of  the  Ynba  River:  The  black,  lava- 
flows;  the  dotted  spaces,  gravel  (after  Whitney). 

in  different  places— \.  e.,  the  rivers  have  been  displaced  from  their 
former  beds  and  cut  much  deeper.    In  map  (Fig.  93G)  we  give  a  portion 
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of  the  country  about  the  tipper  Yuba,  and  Fig.  937  is  an  ideal  section 
across  the  river-beds  along  the  line  N  S,  Fig.  936.    It  is  seen  that  there 


Fig.  937.— Section  aloDg  the  Line,  north  and  south:  r'  r',  old  river-beds;  r  r,  present  river-beds;  L, 

lava;  sl^  elate. 

are  remnants  of  old  lava-flows  on  the  divides  between  the  deep  river- 
channels.  Beneath  these  lavas  there  are  river-gravels,  and  beneath  these 
trough-shaped  river-beds,  with  their  smoothly  aud  variously  eroded  bed- 
rock. The  section  shows,  moreover,  that  the  present  rivers  have  com- 
menced their  beds  on  the  old  divides  (shown  by  dotted  lines),  but  have 
cut  much  deeper,  leaving  the  old  beds  high  up  on  the  present  divides. 

Such  are  the  facts  The  history  of  the  process  is  briefly  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  there  was  an  outburst  of  lava  near  the  crest 
of  the  Sierras.*  The  lava  flowed  down  the  river-beds,  filled  them  up, 
and  displaced  the  rivers.  These  immediately  commenced  cutting  new 
beds  on  the  old  divides,  because  the  lava  was  thinner  or  absent  there. 
Now,  coincidently  with  the  lava-flow,  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
Sierra  crest  hy  tilting  of  the  Sierra  crust-iloch  (p.  265),  and  therefore 
increase  of  the  Sierra  slope.  Such  tilting  was  attended  with  enormous 
displacement  or  faulting  on  the  eastern  side,  as  already  explained 
On  account  of  the  increased  slope,  the  rivers  seeking  their  base- 
level  cut  down  far  below  their  previous  level.  This  increase  of  slope 
is  shown,  if  possible,  still  more  plainly,  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lava-flow.  Here 
also  the  tilting  and  the  increased  slope  took  place,  but  the  rivers  were 


Fig. 


8.— Ideal  Section  across  a  Eiver-bed  in  Southern  California  beyond  the  Region  of  the  Lava- 
flow. 


not  displaced.     They,  therefore,  retained  their  beds,  but  deepened  their 
channels,  leaving  the  old  river-gravels  high  up  on  their  sides  (Fig.  938). 


*  The  great  lava-flooding  of  the  Tertiary  commenced  probably  at  the  end  of  the  Mio- 
cene, and  continued  through  the  Pliocene.  These  flows,  in  California,  seem  to  have  been 
the  last. 
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This  elevation  of  the  Sierra  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  or 
beginning  of  the  Quaternary,  and  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the 
severity  of  the  glaciation  in  California,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  northern  continental  movement,  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time,  and  was  far  more  efficient  in  determining  general  glaciation. 
Coincident  A\'ith  the  Sierra  elevation  by  block-tilting,  as  already  ex- 
plained (p.  ''05),  similar  erogenic  movements  took  place  in  the  Basin 
region.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  river-beds  of  California  show,  not  con- 
tinental crust-oscillations  like  those  of  the  East,  but  mountain-making 
by  crust-blook-tilting. 

We  have  seen  that  the  submarine  channels  of  the  California  coast 
differ  from  those  of  the  Eastern  coast,  in  that  they  are  not  continuous 
with  the  present  subaiirial  river-channels.  We  have  also  just  seen  that 
the  river-beds  of  the  Sierra  differ  from  those  on  the  Eastern  coast,  in 
that  they  have  been  displaced  from  their  old  positions,  and  have  cut 
much  deeper.  Now,  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  probably  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  viz.,  recent  erogenic  changes.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Sierra  took  its  present  form  and  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qua- 
ternary. It  is  probable  that  great  orogenic  changes  occurred  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Coast  Range  also.  In  both  cases,  too,  the  orogeny  was 
attended  with  floods  of  lava.  Much  of  the  lava,  and  presumably  many 
of  the  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range,  were  formed  at  that  time.  By  these 
changes  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  were  changed  from  their  original  places. 

History  of  the  Sierra  Range.— This  range  was  born  out  of  the  ocean 
by  horizontal  crushing  and  bulging,  as  already  explained  (p.  252),  at 
the  end  of  the  Jurassic.  During  the  whole  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  it 
was  subjected  to  erosion,  until  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  rivers  had 
reached  their  base-levels,  and  the  range  was  reduced  to  very  moderate 
height.  The  crest  was  then  about  the  region  of  the  Yosemite,  for  the 
erosion  into  the  granite  is  deepest  about  that  region.  Then  came,  at 
the  end  of  the  Tertiary  and  beginning  of  the  Quaternary,  the  tilting  of 
the  Sierra  earth-block,  the  formation  of  the  great  fault-cliS,  and  the 
transference  of  the  crest  to  the  extreme  eastern  side ;  the  outpouring 
of  the  lava ;  the  displacement  of-  the  rivers ;  and  the  cutting  of  the  new 
river-beds.  By  this  great  movement,  the  already  old  Sierra  was  re- 
juvenated, and  entered  upon  a  new  cycle  of  changes  by  erosion,  which 
is  still  progressing. 

TJie  Quaternary  Period  in  Europe. 
In  Europe  the  phenomena  were  more  irregular,  the  oscillations 
more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  local,  than  in  America.  This  is  m 
accordance  with  the  general  difference  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
two  continents.  Nevertheless,  the  general  character  of  the  phenomena 
was  similar  in  the  two  countries. 
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1.  Epocli  of  Elevation — Glacial  Epocli. — I'urini,'  the  Early  Qua- 
ternary the  ^^■ll()k'  of  Xortheni  Europe  seems  to  liave  been  elevated 
1,(100  to  l,r)00  I'fet  and  slieeted  with  ice.  Tlie  ooutiuental  iiiai'gin  was 
C(jnsiderably  farther  west  than  now,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
Ijritish  Isles,  which  Avei'e  then  a  part  of  tlie  continent,  there  iDeing  then 
no  Baltic  and  Xorth  Sea.  Tlie  area  of  highest  elevation  and  of  thickest 
ice,  and  therefore  of  radial  movement,  was  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula. From  this  area  tlie  ice  moved  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  line  of  100  fathoms  ;  soutliwestward  over  the  British 
Isles,  Southward  over  tlio  lieds  of  the  Baltic  and  Isorth  Seas  and  into 
Northern  tiermany  as  far  as   the  frontiers  of  l>oliemia;  and  soutli- 


FlG,  U3C).— Map  of  OiiUiiiu  of  Coast  of  Wfstern  Europe,  if  elevated  COO  Feet  (after  Lyell). 


eastward  and  eastward  over  Russia  as  far  as  Moscow,  glaciating  the 
wdiole  surface  in  its  course.     The  soutliern  boundary  of  the  ice-sheet 
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lias  lii'cii  trui'i'il.  It  [Hissed  llii-oii^'li  ( '(iriiwiill,  arrcisw  r)i>\-('r  Rti'uit, 
tliniUL;li  MiiMlr  ( ifi'iiuiiu'  ami  SdiillnTii  liiiss'ui  In  tlif  I'ral  Mdiiiiluiiis, 
fdUiiwiiiu-  iiiMi-ly  the  .Muh  pai-allrl  (.f  latitmli'.  In  Fi-;.  '.i:;'.l  we  ;^'ivi!  the 
dutliiu'  iif  W  I'stiaai  Muroiio  il'  I'aiscil  (iiih'  lidO  tVrt.  Tlir  t'lr\  al  iuii  was 
iiiiich  moix'. 

At  tlu'  sanii'  tiiiio,  tin'  wliiilr  Al[)iiU'  rc^imi  (if  Ariddlc  Imuyijic,  ul- 
thdU^li  lK'\iiiid  the  hinits  df  llii'  ii'r-slu'ct,  was  inaiitli'il  witli  snow  td  a 
drgrrr  much  ui'ratcr  than  at  jn'cscnt,  and  di'\i'ld|>i'd  oiaricrs  on  a  JH'O- 
dii^ddus  si-alr.  Suniu  of  thi'sc  lia\"c  licrii  traci'd  dut  witii  <;rcat  care  and 
skill.  Es[n'ciallv  has  this  hci'ii  ddue  hir  the  i/i'nit  JUiinic  (/liiricr  by 
(iiiVdt,  and  nidix'  m-iMitly  hy  l'\i\i\'.  At  that  tinu;  a  threat  j^dacicr  eamo 
down  the  valh'\'  nf  the  Khdne,  enuT^ed  on  the  jilains,  and  tilled  the 
whdle  vallev  of  Switzerlanil,  lifty  miles  Avide,  hetween  the  Alps  and  the 
Juva.  ti.irminL:'  a  ureat  nivr  ilr  i/liin-  ."iij  nnli'S  -wide,  l."i(l  miles  Inn;,',  and 
4,1.1(111  td  o,n(i(J  "*  feet  deep.  A  ti^ure  is  given  lielnw  dt  this  great  glaeier. 
The  ddtted  lines  show  the  direetion  (if  motidn  as  determined  hy 
Ijduiders  left  in  the  valley  or  sti'anded  high  np  on  the  slopes  of  the 
J  ura. 


Fin  Oin— Mori  °h<i\vin.' the  Outline  nntl  Course        Fui.  Ull.— Mniii-li'iu  iin;  tin'  l.iiii'         . 

of   Flow  u'?  th.    (.rT.ut  KhOne  Ulucier  mftcT  t,.,(,lin,.  tr.,,,,  Ilir  Alji.  nuo  Ihr  1'Ih,i.»  «1   Hh. 

Lydl).  P.MidUTLy.ll). 

Lakes  fh'neva  and  Xeuf.diatel  were  Hlled  and  their  bottoms  scoured 
by  this  great  glacier. 

At  the  same  I  iiiie,  also,  on  tlie  snutliern  slop(-'S  of  the  Alps,  long 
glaciers  stretclicd  out  on  the  plains  of  Lombardv,  as  shown  bv  Ibe  imi- 
digions  ],iles  (if  Mris  (mdraincs)  stdl  left.  S.uue  of  tbc<c  moraines 
are  1,5UU  feet  high.      Fig.  'Mo  is  a  mai)  of  these  lines  of  drhns. 

*  Archives  .Jes  S.^ienccs,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  l.-.f,  1SV7,  un.i  v,.i.  iii,  p.  2-2S,  ISSO. 
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Evidences  of  glaciers  of  this  time  are  also  found  in  the  Vosges,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

During  this  time  also  Europe  was  probably  connected  with  Africa 
by  one  or  more  highways,  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  there  are  evidences  of  a  temporary  re- 
treat and  readvance  of  the  ice-sheet — i.  e.,  of  two  glacial  and  an  inter- 
glacial  period. 

2.  Epoch  of  Subsidence — Champlain. — Eollowing  the  epoch  of  ele- 
vation was  an  epoch  of  subsidence,  during  which  the"  same  regions  which 


Fig.  942.— llap  of  the  British  Isles  and  Norway,  it  suhsided  1,200  to  2,000  Feet  (after  Lyell).    The 
lower  shaded  portion  was  not  touched  by  Drift. 

were  before  most  elevated  became  now  most  depressed.  It  is  believed 
that  in  Scotland  the  land  was  at  least  2,000  feet  below  the  present 
level.  By  this  depression  a  great  part  of  Northern  Europe  was  sub- 
merged, and  Great  Britain  was   reduced   to  an  archipelago  of  small 
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islets.  Over  the  area  thus  submerged  icebergs  loosened  from  the 
Scandinavian  ice-tiold  drifted. 

At  the  same  time,  partly  by  subsidence,  and  therefore  slackened 
water-currents,  and  partly  by  moderated  climate  and  melting  of  glaciers, 
there  was  a  flooded  condition  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  Middle  Europe, 
France,  (iermany,  and  Switzerland.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Asia  and  the  lake-region  of  that  continent  were  sub- 
merged. The  Caspian  8ea,  Lake  Aral,  and  other  lakes  in  that  region, 
were  probably  then  united  into  one  great  inland  sea,  connected  either 
with  the  Black  Sea  or  the  then  greatly-extended  Arctic  Ocean,  or  with 
both.* 

Evidences  of  this  condition  of  things  are  found  in  old  sea-margins, 
lake-margins,  river-terraces,  and  flood-plain  deposits. 

3.  Epoch  of  Re-elevation— Terrace  Epocli.— The  period  of  subsid- 
ence was  followed,  as  in  America,  by  a  re-elevation,  shown  by  succes- 
sive beaches  and  terraces  on  sea-shores,  about  lakes,  and  along  rivers. 
In  some  places,  the  re-elevation  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  the  present 
level,  and  the  British  Isles  for  a  brief  time  were  again  united  to  the 
continent.     Then  the  land  went  down  again  to  its  present  condition. 

Souflicrn  IlemispJiere. 

Similar  phenomena  to  those  described  have  been  observed  also  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  especially  in  New  Zealand ;  but  whether 
these  were  contemporaneous,  or  alternating  with  those  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  is  uncertain. 

Some  General  Jicsiilfs  of  Glacial  Erosion. 

1.  Fiords.- — We  have  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  rivers,  in  the 
region  affected  by  the  Drift,  show  elevation,  then  subsidence,  and  then 
re-elevation  to  a  less  height  than  the  first.  The  first  elevation  is  shown 
in  their  deep,  ancient  beds ;  the  subsidence,  in  the  filling  up  of  these 
with  deposit ;  the  re-elevation,  in  the  cutting  down  into  the  deposit,  and 
forming  terraces.  Now,  all  these  changes  are  also  shown  in  the  phe- 
nomena oi fiords  (Dana). 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  38)  that  the  Norway  coast  is  wonderfully 
bold  and  deeply  dissected,  consisting  of  high,  rocky  headlands,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  inlets  running  50  to  100  miles  into  the  country ;  and  off 
shore  there  is  a  line  of  high,  rocky  isles,  evidently  the  remnants  of  an 
old  shore-line.  These  deep  inlets  are  called  in  Norway  Fiords ;  and 
the  name  is  now  used  for  all  such  deep  inlets  separating  high  head- 
lands.    The  coast  of  Greenland  has  a  precisely  similar  structure.     It, 


*  Xature,  vol.  xiii,  p.  74 ;  Natural  History  Magazine,  vol.  xvii,  p.  176 ;  Archives  des 
Sciences,  vol.  liv,  p.  427. 
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also,  consists  of  bold,  rocky  headlands,  separated  by  fiords  running  far 
into  the  country  ;  and  off  shore  a  line  of  rocky  isles  2,000  feet  high. 
In  Greenland  these  fiords  are  now  occupied  by  glacial  extensions  of  the 
general  ice-mantle.  The  same  coast-structure  is  found  on  the  western 
side  of  the  continent  in  high  latitudes.  The  coast  of  British  America 
and  Alaska  is  also  bold  and  deeply  dissected  by  fiords ;  and  in  Alaska 
these  fiords  are  now  occupied  by  great  glaciers  running  down  to  the 
sea  (Fig.  943). 

The  fiords  of  Norway  have  been  attributed  (p.  38)  partly  to  the 
erosive  agency  of  waves  and  tides,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  mainly 
due  to  a  partial  subsidence  of  a  bold  coast  deeply  trenched  with  gorges. 
In  a  word,  fiords  are  deeply-eroded  valleys,  which  have  become  half 
submerged  ;  and,  as  glaciers  are  the  most  powerful  of  erosive  agents  in 
these  regions,  they  are  usually  half-suimerged  glacial  valleys.  These 
valleys  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  as  submarine  troughs,  far  out  to  sea. 
In  Greenland,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  these  troughs,  deep  below 
the  present  sea-level  and  far  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  gla- 
ciers, shows  a  former  more  elevated  condition ;  and  terraces  and  recent 
deposits  up  to  500  feet  show  a  subsidence  below,  and  a  re-elevation  to, 
the  present  level. 


Pig.  943.— Ideal  Section  throngh  a  Fiord. 

All  shores  in  northern  regions  are  bold  and  rocky  and  deeply  dis- 
sected, and  have  rocky  islets  off  shore ;  in  other  words,  are  more  or  less 
affected  with  fiord-structure.  They  have  been  elevated,  eroded,  and 
subsided.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  epoch  of  greatest  elevation  a 
iroad  continental  connection  existed  between  America  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding the  whole  area  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Bering  Strait. 

2.  Glacial  Lakes. — Lakes  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries,  and  are 
doubtless  due  to  many  different  agencies,  but  the  small  lakes,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  region  covered  by  the  ice-sheet  and  by  ancient  glaciers,  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  glacial  agency.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  a 
good  map  of  the  United  States  to  see  at  once  the  great  contrast  in  this 
regard  between  the  Xorthern  and  Southern  parts.  In  the  single  State 
of  Minnesota  there  are  several  thousand  lakes.  South  of  the  line  of  the 
ice-sheet  there  is  not  one. 
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Glacial  lakes  are  formed  in  several  ways  :  (a)  Tliey  may  be  rock- 
hiii:iiu^  scoopctl  out  by  glaciers  where  the  rocks  are  softer  or  else  where 
there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed  from  a  higher  to  a 
lesser  angle;  or  (b)  they  may  be  formed  by  the  ditiiuinng  of  drainage 
waters  behind  terminal  moraines  of  a  retreating  glacier;  or  (c)  by  the 
disapiH'arauce  of  snow  from  old  cirques,  the  fountains  of  ancient 
glaciers.  These  three  kinds  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  highest 
mountains,  such  as  the  Sierra  or  the  Colorado;  the  last  among  the 
highest  summits,  the  first  high  up  the  valleys,  and  the  second  a  little 
way  down.  Again  ((/)  along  northern  coasts  elongated  lakes  are 
often  formed  by  the  deration  of  fiords.  j\Iany  lakes  in  Xorway 
and  Scotland  are  formed  in  this  way;  (e)  lastly,  the  thousands  of 
small  lakes  which  over-sprinkle  the  surface  left  by  the  ice-sheet,  es- 
pecially after  its  second  advance,  are  due  to  irregular  dumping  of  gla- 
cial debris. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  lakes  are  ephemeral  features  of 
topography.  They  are  inevitably  in  time  either  drained  away  by  down- 
cutting  of  their  outlets,  or  else  filled  up  by  sediments  brought  down 
from  above.  This  process  is  especially  rapid  in  mountain-regions. 
The  little  glacial  lakes  are  rapidly  being  filled  and  converted  into 
marshes  and  meadows.  Everywhere  in  the  Sierra,  the  region  of  mead- 
ows is  the  region  of  the  old  glaciers.  Lakes,  then — especially  small 
lakes — are  a  feature  of  neiu  topography .  The  topography  of  all  the 
Southern  States  is  extremely  old,  while  that  of  the  Northern  States  has 
been  largely  determined  by  the  Drift,  and  is  therefore  very  new. 

Life  of  the  Quaternary  Period. 

Plants  and  Invertebrates. — Remains  of  the  life  of  the  Quaternary, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  very  numerous,  and  often  very  well  pre- 
served. Both  the  plants  and  the  invertebrate  animals  are  almost  wholly 
identical  with  those  now  living  on  the  earth.  AVe  will  therefore  dis- 
miss these  with  one  important  remark :  The  plants  and  the  marine 
shells  show  an  arctic  climate  in  noiv  temperate  reyians.  The  species 
found  are  still  living,  but  living  farther  north.  There  has  been  a  mi- 
gration of  species  northward  since  Glacial  times.  In  Tertiary  times 
(p.  507),  we  noted  a  migration  of  forms  soiithiuard,  indicating  a  con- 
trary change  of  climate  at  that  time. 

Mammals.— But  the  mnmmcdian  fauna  of  the  Quaternary  is  almost 
wholly  peculiar.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  Tertiary  fauna  preceding, 
and  the  present  fauna  succeeding.  The  species  are,  moreover,  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  extraordinary  size ;  for  it  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  mammalian  age.  It  is  necessary,  tlierefore,  to  describe 
some  of  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  preserved, 
and  thus  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  conditions  under  which  they 
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lived.  "We  will  take  our  first  illustrations  from  Europe,  because  the 
remains  are  more  numerous  and  liave  been  more  tlioronghly  studied 
there. 

ilammalian  remains  of  this  time  are  found  in  Europe — 1.  In  rarrrns, 
"where  in   sreat  luunljers  thev  have   Itecome  I'titoinbed ;  i.  On  leaclies 


II ii(]  terrarf's,  \\\\n-n  their  Hoating  carcasses  have  become  ,s'//v/;((/(v/;  3. 
In  iiHir.^Jii'.^  iiiid  jii'iif-liiii/s,  where,  venturing  in  search  of  food,  they  have 
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»?/rff/ and  perished;  4.  In  icc-cUffn  a iid  frozen  .<t(iil.t, -wheve  they  have 
been  heniu'fiadly  i<C((h'(l  and  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

1.  Bone-Caverns. — The  richest  sources  of  Quaternary  mammalian 
remains  are  undoubtedly  Ikihc-oi rerun.  These  occur  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries, often  along  the  course  of  streams,  but  high  above  the  present 
stream-level.  Their  formation  and  their  filling  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  tlio  floods  of  the  Interglacial  and  Champlain  epochs. 
They  are  rich  in  organic  remains  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. t>ne  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  remains  is,  that 
they  often  consist  of  a  ]ietero(je)tcoui<  inixiitre  of  all  hinds,  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous,  and  (dl  sizes,  from  the  Elephant  and  Cave-bear  on  the 
one  hand  down  to  Itats  and  Weasels  on  the  other ;  sometimes  perfect, 
more  often  broken,  mingled  with  earth  and  gravel,  forming  unstratified 
boiu'-rubbisJi.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  deposits  is  that  they  are 
often  covered  and,  as  it  ^-ere,  sealed  by  a  stalagmitic  crust  formed  by 
subsequent  drippings  from  the  roof,  and  thus  preserved  against  even 
the  suspicion  of  disturbance  to  the  present  time.  AVe  give  (Fig.  044) 
a  section  of  the  cave  of  Gailenreuth,  with  its  bone-rubbish  and  stalag- 
mitic crust. 

Among  the  remains  of  Herbivores  found  in  bone-caverns,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  the 
great  Irish  Elk,  besides  Horses  and  Oxen.  Among  Carnivores  are  the 
Cave-bear  { rr.si(.s'  sju'lwus),  lavger  than  the  Grizzly,  the  Cave-hyena,* 
the  Cave-lion,*  the  Saber-toothed  Tiger  {Machairodus  hdidens),  with  its 
saber-like  tusks,  ten  inches  long,  besides  smaller  animals  of  the  same 
order.     The  remains  of  the  larger  Carnivora,  especially  the  Cave-bear 


Fia.  (Mr, —Skull  of  Ursus  epclieus,  x  J. 

and  the  Cave-hyena,  are  the  most  abundant     The  hones  of  Ihe  smaU^ 
Herlivoves  bear  the  marks  of  teeth,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed,     ihe 


*  These  are  9uppos7d  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  African  lion  and  hyena  of  the 
present  day,  but  much  larger. 
37 
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skeletons  of  the  large  Pachyderms  are  usually  more  perfect.  In  the 
Kirkdale  Cave,  England,  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  300  individuals  of 
the  C'ave-hvena  were  found.  In  the  Gailenreuth  Cave,  Franconia,  the 
remains  of  800  Cave-bears  were  obtained.  In  a  Polish  cave  Eomer 
recently  found  the  remains  of  at  least  1,000  Cave-bears,*  and  from  one 
in  Sicily,  twenty  tons  of  hippopotamus-bones  have  been  taken.f     In 


Fig.  946.— Skull  of  Hyena  spelsea, 


many  bone-caves  are  found  also  the  bones  and  rude  implements  of 
primeval  man.     Of  these  we  will  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

Origin  of  Cave  Bone-Rubbish. — When  it  was  supposed  that  the  Drift 
was  caused  by  a  great  wave  of  translation  sweeping  across  the  conti- 
nent and  carrying  ruin  in  its  course,  the  phenomena  of  bone-caves  were 
supposed  to  give  countenance  to  this  view.  Animals  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds  were  supposed  to  have  huddled  together  in  these  caves,  forget- 
ting their  mutual  hostility  in  the  sense  of  a  common  danger,  and  per- 
ished miserably  together  there. 

But  at  present  it  is  usually  believed  :  1.  That  these  caves  were  the 
dens  of  the  larger  Carnivores,  especially  the  Cave-bear  and  Cave-hyena, 
which  dragged  their  prey  there  to  devour  them,  and  also  later  the 
abodes  of  men ;  2.  That  also  the  floating  bodies  of  large  Herbivores, 
such  as  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  etc.,  were  carried  into  them  by  the 
flooded  rivers  which  then  ran  at  that  level ;  and  3.  That  during  the 
Champlain  epoch,  when  water  ran  through  these  caves  in  large  quanti- 
ties, bones  and  earth  were  drifted  in  from  above,  through  fissures  and 
subterranean  passages,  and  thus  found  their  lodgment  in  the  caves. 
This  last  was  jirobably  the  principal  source  of  the  bone-rubbish  in 
most  cases. 

Origin  of  Bone-Caverns. — In  limestone  regions  caverns  are  very 
abundant  everywhere.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  enlarging  now ;  but 
on  the  contrary  to  be  in  most  cases  filling  up  either  with  rubbish  or 
with  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  deposit.    In  some  cases  streams  still  run 


*  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  490,  1884. 


+  Prestwich,  Geology,  vol.  ii,  p.  508. 
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through  them.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are  mostly  due  to  the  ai;- 
tion  of  subterranean  waters  in  Cham})laiii  times.  At  that  time  full 
streams  ran  through  and  excavated  them,  partly  by  erosion,  partly  by 
solution,  (iradually,  as  the  Terrace  elevation  came  on,  the  great 
streams  into  which  these  cavern  tributaries  ran  cut  down  their  beds  to 
lower  levels,  the  subterranean  waters  sought  lower  levels,  and  the  part 
running  through  the  caverns  was  reduced  to  drippings ;  and  stalagmitic 
crusts  covered  the  C'hamplain  rubbish  and  preserved  them.  Thus, 
then,  the  date  of  the  aires  is  t'hamplain;  of  the  bone-rubbish  is 
C'hamplain  and  early  Terrace;  of  the  stalagmitic  crust  is  later  Terrace 
and  Recent. 

"1  Beaches  and  Terraces. — On  these  are  found  the  remains  of  bodies 
which  liave  floated  and  become  stranded.  The  most  abundant  of  these 
are  remains  of  ElepJias  primir/eniKS  or  Mammoth.     It  is  believed  that 


Fio.  9ir.-Skeleton  of  the  Irish  Elk  (Ccrvus  megaccros),  Post-Plioceno,  Britain. 


the  bones  of  500  individuals  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  over  2,000  grinders  have  been  dredged  up  by  the  fash- 
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ermen  of  the  little  village  of  Happesburgh  (Woodward).  On  river-ter- 
races associated  with  bones  of  Quaternary  animals  have  been  found  also 
the  rude  implements  of  primeval  man.  We  speak  of  these  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

3.  Marshes  and  Bogs. — As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  re- 
mains found  in  these  are  mainly  those  of  the  larger  Herbivores — ele- 
phants, oxen,  stags,  etc.  It  is  in  these  that  -weve  found  most  of 
the  fine  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  elk  {Cervus  megaceros). 
This  magnificent  elk  was  ten  to  eleven  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
its  palmate  antlers,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  between  the  antler-tips  (Fig. 
947). 

4.  Frozen  Soils  and  Ice-Cliffs. — As  in  these  have  been  found  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  Mammoth  [ElepJias  priinigenius),  this  seems 
to  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  the  animal. 


Fig.  948. — Skeleton  of  the  Mammoth  (Elephas  primigenlus).  Portions  of  the  integument  still  adhere 
to  the  head,  and  the  thick  skin  of  the  soles  is  still  attached  to  the  feet. 

The  genus  ElepJias  ranges  in  time  from  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
Miocene  to  the  present.  There  are  about  fifteen  fossil  species  known. 
The  genus  seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum  development  in  the 
Quaternary.  During  that  period  three  species  inhabited  Europe,  viz. : 
E.  antiquus,  E.  meridionalis^  E.  primigeiiius  (Lyell),  besides  two 
dwarf  species,  E.  Melitensis,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  E.  Fal- 
coneri,  three  feet  high,  found  in  the  Quaternary  of  Malta.     Of  these, 
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the  largest,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  latest,  was  the  prUnigenms  or 
Mammoth.  This  species  roamed  in  immense  herds  all  over  Europe, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Siberia,  and  extended  also  over 
the  northern  portions  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  the  tusks  are  so 
abundant  and  so  well  preserved  that  much  of  the  ivory  of  commerce  is 
got  from  this  source. 

The  ^Mammoth  (Fig.  948)  was  over  twice  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  largest  modern  species,  and  nearly  one  third  taller.  It  was  thick- 
ly covered  with  a  brownish  wool,  and  in  parts  with  long  hair ;  and 
was  therefore  well  adapted  to  endure  cold.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
we  should  speak  of  the  hair  and  wool  and  the  color  of  an  extinct 
animal ;  but  perfectly-preserved  specimens  have  been  found  sealed  in 
the  ice  in  Siberia — so  perfectly  preserved  that,  when  first  exposed, 
wolves  and  dogs  of  the  present  epoch  fed  on  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
belonging  to  an  extinct  fauna.  The  whole  skeleton,  with  portions 
of  the  skin,  hair,  wool,  hoofs,  and  eyes  of  this  animal,  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  existence  of  elephants 
so  far  north  does  not  indicate  a  warm  climate,  although  the  Cham- 
plain  epoch  was  doubtless  far  less  rigorous  than  the  Glacial.  These 
elephants  were  covered  with  thick  wool,  as  was  also  the  rhinoceros  of 
Europe. 

Quaternary  Mammalian  Fauna  of  England.— In  England  alone  there 
were,  in  Quaternary  times,  of  Cariiivora,  the  great  Cave-bear,  the  Cave- 
hyena,  a  tiger  larger  than  the  Bengal,  the  sahre-toothed  tiger,  as  large, 
with  its  flat,  curved  tusks,  eight  inches  beyond  the  gums,  besides  wolves 
and  lesser  Carnivores.  Of  HerMvores,  there  were  the  Mammoth  in 
herds,  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  one  hippopotamus,  the  great  Irish  elk, 
three  species  of  oxen,  two  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  besides  horses,  deer, 
and  other  smaller  species.  Surely  this  was  the  culmination  of  the 
Mammalian  age  in  England. 

Jlfiiiunuliaii  Fauna  in  North  America. 

The  animals  of  North  America,  in  Quaternary  times,  were  equally 
abundant ;  but  the  country  has  been  less  perfectly  explored,  and  the 
collections,  therefore,  less  complete.  Bone-caverns,  the  richest  sources 
of  European  collections,  are  also  far  more  rare. 

Among  Herbivores,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  great  Mastodon 
(.1/.  Amerknuvs)  ;  two  species  of  elephants,  the  E.  Amcrlcanus  and  the 
E.  jjriinir/f'uivs  ;  at  least  two  gigantic  bisons,  one  of  which  was  prob- 
ably ten  feet  between  the  horn-tips;*  gigantic  horses ;  gigantic  beavers, 

*  A  specimen  of  Boh  Intifrons  has  recently  been  found  in  Oiiio,  the  hom-cores  of  which 
were  twenty  inches  around  the  base,  and  more  than  seven  feet  between  the  points.  Be- 
tween the  horn-tips  must  have  been  at  least  ten  feet. 
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one  as  big  as  a  bear ;  a  gigantic  stag  ( Cervus  American  us),  fully  as  large 
as  the  Irish  elk ;  tapirs,  peccaries,  and  a  large  number  of  Edentates,  an 
order  now  mostly  confined  to  South  America,  to  which  belong  the  sloths 
and  armadillos.  Many  of  these  were  also  of  gigantic  size.  Carnivores 
were  not  so  abundant  as  in  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  were  a  lion 
{Fi'Jis  atrox),  as  large  as  the  European,  and  two  species  of  bear  ( Ursus 
pristinus  and  amjjlidens). 

Bone-Caves. — Caves  are  found  in  limestone  regions  in  America  as 
elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  to  the  same  extent  the 
dens  of  Carnivores.  In  a  vertical  opening  in  limestone  strata  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  kind  of  cave,  mammalian  remains  have  been  found  belong- 
ing to  thirty-four  species,  among  Avhich  were  six  Edentates,  eight  Un- 
gulates, and  twelve  Kodents.  A  number  have  also  been  found  in  the 
caves  of  A'irginia,  and  a  few  in  those  of  Illinois  (Cope). 

Marshes  and  Bogs. — Most  of  the  remains  of  large  Herbivores  have 
been  found  in  marshes  and  bogs.  In  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky, 
the  remains  of  one  hundred  mastodons  and  twenty  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  dug  up.  ilany  very  perfect  skeletons  of  the  great  masto- 
don have  been  obtained  from  marshes  in  New  York,  Xew  Jersey,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri.  One  magnificent  specimen  was  found  in  a  marsh 
near  X  ewburg,  Xew  York,  with  its  legs  bent  under  the  body  and  the  head 


Fig.  949. — Mascoduu  Auiencanus  i,al'ter  Owen). 


thrown  up,  evidently  in  the  very  position  in  which  it  mii-ed.  The  teeth 
were  still  filled  with  the  half-chewed  remnants  of  its  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  twigs  of  spruce,  fir,  and  other  trees ;  and  within  the  ribs,  in 
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the  place  where  the  stomach  had  been,  a  larpe  quantity  of  similar  mate- 
rial was  found.  In  lS(i(i  a  very  perfect  skeleton  was  found  in  a  bog  at 
(.'oboes,  Xew  York,     ^lany  others  have  been  found. 

The  Jfi/nt(i(/i)i/  Aincncaniin  (Fi,n',  9-i9)  is  probably  the  largest  land- 
mammal  known,  unless  we  except  the  Dinotherium  (Gaudry).  It  was 
twelve  to  thirteen  feet  high,  and,  including  the  tusks,  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  feet  long.  It  dilfered 
from  the  ilephant  chielly  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  teeth.  The  difference  is 
seen  in  Figs.  ',150,  '.151, '.»,3-2.  The  ele- 
phant's tootli,  given  below  (Fig.  951), 


Fio.  930.— Tooth  of  Mastodon  Amcricanns. 


Fig.  951.— Perfect  Tooth  of  an  Elephas, 
found  in  Stanislans  County,  Califor- 
nia, J  natural  size. 


is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  grinding  surface  eight  inches  by  four 

inches. 

The  two  genera  of  Proboscidians,  Flephasawl  Jfas/otJrDi,  appeared 
toaether,  or,  more  probably,  the  mastodon  a  little  the  earlier,  in  the 
Pliocene  epoch,  they  ranged  together  through  the  rest  of  the  Tertiary, 
the  species,  of  course, 
changing  several 

times.  At  the  end 
of  tlie  Tertiary,  the 
mastodon  became  ex- 
tinct on  the  Eastern 
Continent,  but  con- 
tinued through  the 
Quaternary,  with  its 
companion,  the  ele- 
phant, in  America. 
At  the  end  of  the 
Quaternary,  the  mas- 
todon became  extinct 
wholly,  and  the  ele- 
phant in  America  and 

Eurone,  though  it  still  ,,       , 

continues  in  Asia  and  Africa.     During  the  Quaternary,  therefore,  one 
species  of  mastodon  and  two  species  of  elephant  roamed  m  herds  over 


Fm  K2  -Molar  Tooth  of  Mammoth  (ElcphaR  primigcnius):  a, 
'  grinding' surface;  6,  side  view. 
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North  America  from  the  Gulf  to  arctic  regions.  Of  the  two  species  of 
elephant,  however,  the  primigenms  was  mostly  confined  to  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  the  Amcricamis  to  the  southern  portions.  The  latter  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  less  crowded  enamel  plates  in  the 
grinders  and  less  curved  tusks.  According  to  Cope,  about  fifty  species 
of  Proboscidians  are  known.  Of  these  five  are  Dinotheres,  twenty-five 
Mastodons,  six  Elephants,  and  five  of  uncertain  place.  The  Dino- 
therium  appeared  first,  then  the  Mastodon,  and  last  the  Elephant. 
This  is  also  the-  order  of  specialization  of  teeth-structure.  The  order 
of  appearg-nce  and  of  extinction  of  these  three  forms  are  shown  in  di- 
agram (Fig.  953). 


■7-  e:/=?  ■7-/>r  /=? 
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^^  y^-^- ^-^5 


-'?/-■?-. 


i\yiioCE:NE  pi-iocENm        quaternary^      present 

Fig.  9.53.— Diagram  showing  Distribution  in  Time  of  Proboscidians. 

Among  Ecle)date,s,  a  Megatherium,  a  Megalonyx,  and  several  Mylo- 
dons,  have  been  found  in  North  America  ;  but,  as  their  principal  home 
was  in  South  America,  we  will  describe  them  under  that  head. 

River-Gravels. — In  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  espe- 
cially in  California,  remains  of  mastodon  and  elephant,  and  bison,  etc., 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  river-gravels.  The  river-gravels  of  Cali- 
fornia are  spoken  of  again  further  on. 

Quaternary  in  South  America. — A  large  number  (more  than  100)  of 
species  of  mammals  have  been  found  in  the  soil  of  the  pampas  and  in  the 
caves  of  Brazil.  They  are  mastodons  (different  species  from  the  North 
American),  llamas,  horses,  tapirs,  rodents,  many  species  of  panther-like 
carnivores,  large  saber- toothed  tigers  {Machairodus  'neogmus  and  neca- 
tor),  with  curved,  saber-like  tusks  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  inches 
beyond  the  gums  (Fig.  954),  and  especially  a  large  number  of  Edentates 
allied  to  the  sloths  and  armadillos,  but  of  gigantic  size. 

Of  the  Edentates,  the  most  remarkable,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  animals  which  have  ever  existed,  is  the  Megatherium  (great 
beast)  Cuvieri.  The  genus  Megatherium  ranged  in  Quaternary  times 
through  South  America,  and  into  North  America,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At  the  moiitli  of  the  Savannah  Eiver 
the  remains  of  several  individuals  of  a  species  of  this  genus  {M.  mira- 
bilis)  have  been  found.  But  the  largest  species  and  the  most  perfect 
specimens  have  been  found  in  South  America. 

The  Magatlierium  Cuvieri^  of  which  we  give  a  figure  (Fig.  955),  was 
larger  than  a  rhinoceros,  but  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  clumsy 
massiveness  of  its  skeleton  than  for  its  size.  This  is  especially  true  of 
its  hind-legs,  hip-bones,  and  tail.     For  this  reason,  it  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  able  to  stand  on  its  hind-legs  and  tail,  while  it  used  its  long 
free-moving  arms,  terminated   with  hands  a  yard  long,  to  tear  down 


Fig.  955. —Megatherium  Ciivieri. 


bi-anches  on  which-  it  fed.  The  great  skeleton  represented  above  is 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  its  thigh-bones  are  three  times  as  thick  as  those 
of  an  elephant.     The  grinding  surface  of  its  molar  teeth  (it  had  no 


— i  ■^*-*ji.. 


jt-ji  _ 
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Fig.  956.— Lower  Jaw  of  a  Megatherium,  showing  the  Gradual  Surface  of  the  Teeth  (after  Owen). 


Fig.  957.— CI  aw- Core  of  a  Mcgalonyx,  x  J  (drawn  from  a  cast  of  the  original). 
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others)  is  traversed  liy  triangular  ridges  admirably  adapted  to  triturate 
its  coarse  food. 

Mri/iil(iiii/.r  (big  elaw)  (Fig.  '.)'t',)  is  tlie  name  of  another  genus  of 
these  gigantic  sloths,  and  Mt/lni/oii  of  a  third.  Both  of  these  genera 
extended  into  North  America.  In  fact,  the  ]\reg:il()nyx  was  first  dis- 
covered in  Greenbrier  t'ounty,  Mrginiu,  and  named  ]\Iegalonyx  by 
Thomas  JelTerson.  The  largi'r  species  of  ^M^lodon  and  ^Megahmyx  wore 
about  the  size  of  a  buffalo,  or  larger. 


Fic:.  958.— Skeleton  of  Mylodon  robastue,  Quaternary,  South  America. 


Of  the  AnnadiUos  or  mailed  Edcnt(tfcf<,i\\CYQ  ^-ere  several  of  gi- 
gantic size  belonging  to  the  genera  Oli/ji/odoii,  Chlamijdotherium,  &nA 
Pachtjthvriuin.     The  accompanying  cut  represents  one  of  these  eight 


Fio.  959.-Skeleton  of  Glyptodon  clavipcs,  x  A.  Quaternary,  South  America. 


feet  loner  with  an  invulnerable  coat  of  mail.  Some  species  of  the  genus 
rhlnunnlotheriim  were  much  larger-one  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros,  and 
of  Pachytherium  as  big  as  an  ox  (Dana). 
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Australia.— In  Australian  caves,  also,  great  abundance  of  remains 
has  been  found,  and  they  show  the  same  prevalence  of  gigantic  spe- 
cies. As  now,  so  tJieii,  the  mammals  of  Australia  were  almost  all  Mar- 
supials, but  the  present  species  are 
dwarfs  in  comparison.  The  largest  of 
these  was  the  Diprotoclon  (two  front 
teeth),  a  pachydermoid  kangaroo  as  big 
as  a  rhinoceros.  A  reduced  figure  of 
the  skull,  which  was  three  feet  long,  is 
given  herewith. 

Among  other  remarkable  species  of 
marsupials  were  M((cropus  (kangaroo) 
Titan  and  J/.  Atlas,  of  great  size;  Kototherium  Mifcliclli,  as  large  as 
a  bullock,  and  a  very  remarkable  species,  supposed  by  Owen  to  have 
been  carnivorous,  and  therefore  called  Tliylacoleo  (pouched  lion)  carii- 


FlG.    960.— Skull  of  Diprotodon  Aus- 
trails,  X  2V.  Post-Plioceue,  Australia. 


FiQ.  961.— Thylacoleo,  Skull  reduced  (after  Flower). 


ifex,  as  large  as  a  lion.     The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  animal  was 
the  existence  of  a  broad  trenchant  premolar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  961. 

Geographical  Faunas  of  Quaternary  Times. — We  observe,  then,  that 
already  the  geographical  distribution  of  families  was  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  at  present.  Then,  as  now.  Herbivores  greatly  predomi- 
nated in  America,  while  Carnivores  were  very  abundant,  and  of  great 
size,  in  the  Eastern  Continent.  Then,  as  now,  sloths  and  armadillos 
and  llamas  characterized  the  fauna  of  South  America,  while  Marsupials 
characterized  that  of  Australia.  But  in  each  locality  tlie  animal  life 
seems  to  have  been  then  more  abundant,  and  the  species  gigantic. 
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Siiiiw  General  Oliscrrd/ions  on  the  WJiole  Quaternary. 

1.  Cause  of  the  Climate.— This  is  confessedly  one  of  tlie  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  geology.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
Quaternary  there  were  wide-si)read  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust  in 
high-latitude  regions,  and  a  general  coincidence  of  climatic  changes 
with  these  oscillations.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cold 
and  the  iee-aecumulation  were  attended  with  northern  elevation,  and 
the  moderation  of  temperature  and  melting  of  the  ice,  with  subsidence 
in  the  same  region.  But  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
coincidence  of  tlie  climatic  changes  with  the  crust-oscillations  was  not 
exact ;  that  in  many  places;  at  least,  the  maximum  of  ice-accumulation 
was  associated  with  sut?si(lciice.  On  this  point  there  has  been  much 
confusion  and  difference  of  opinion.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  differ- 
ences may  be  reconciled  and  the  facts  well  explained  by  supposing  that 
northern  elevation  produced  ice-accumulation ;  ice-accumulation  by 
weight  produced  subsidence  ;  subsidence  produced  moderation  of  tem- 
perature and  melting  of  ice,  and  this  last  by  lightening  of  load  pro- 
duced re-elevation.  But  (and  this  is  the  important  point)  the  effects  in 
each  case  hi{/(/e<l  f/reafly  behind  tJie  cause.  This  is  well  known  to  be 
true  in  all  cases  of  accaintilateil  effects,  but  in  this  case  the  lagging  is 
great.     On  this  view  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  OO^.')  graphically 
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Fig.  90:2. — Diagram  Phowmg  the  Relation  of  Land  Elevation  and  Ice  Accumulation.    The  line  a  b, 
course  of  time,  and  also  the  present  condition  as  to  elevation  and  ice. 

represents  the  facts.  It  is  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  maximum  ice,  the 
sub.sidence  had  already  commenced.  To  this  lagging  of  effects  on  ac- 
count of  their  self-perpetuation  and  consequent  accumulation,  must  be 
added  another  cause  of  apparent  subsidence,  viz.,  the  gravitative  at- 
tractinn  of  the  ice-sheet  on  tlie  sea,  drawing  it  northward  and  raising 
its  level. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  cold,  it  is  certain  that  northern  elevation 
would  produce  cold  and  depression  a  moderation  of  temperature  in  th.e 
regions  thus  affected.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  Nortli 
America  and  Europe  the  chilling  effect  of  elevation  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  coincident  and  probably  correlative  subsidence  of  Central 
America,  by  which  the  Unlf  Stream  was  direrted  across  the  Isthmus 
into  the  Pacific,  thereby  depriving  the  North  Atlantic  of  the  warming 
influence  of  this  stream.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  these 
geographical  changes  were  certainly  one  cause  and  probably  the  main 
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cause  of  the  rigorous  climate  of  high  latitude  regions  in  America  and 
Europe.  jMeanwhile,  we  may  imagine  that  other  regions,  especially 
tropical  regions,  were  as  warm  as  now. 

But  admitting  that  increase  in  the  area  and  height  of  polar  lands 
would  increase  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  decrease  of  area  and  height 
of  polar  lands  would  moderate  the  climate  of  northern  regions,  and 
that  the  amount  of  this  effect  it  is  difficult  to  estimate — yet  the  effect 
was  so  enormous  and  so  wide-spread  that  the  cause,  even  when  sup- 
plemented by  changes  in  the  course  of  oceanic  currents  such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  has  seemed  to  most  physicists  and  geologists  to  be  in- 
sufficient. They  have  cast  about,  therefore,  for  some  other  possible 
cause,  external  to  the  earth  itself — i.  e.,  cosmical  cause  —  to  ex- 
plain it. 

CroU's  Theory. — N'early  all  theories  of  this  kind  are  open  to  the 
fatal  objection  that  they  attempt  to  account  only  for  the  cold,  while 
heat  is  just  as  necessary  as  cold.  As,  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  a  boiler 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  condenser,  so  for  a  Glacial  epoch  ex- 
cessive evaporation  by  heat  is  the  necessary  condition  of  excessive  con- 
densation of  snow  by  cold.  What  we  want,  therefore,  is  great  difference 
of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter,  and  between  equator  and 
poles.  The  only  theory  which  meets  this  objection,  and  which  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  serious  attention,  is  that  of  Mr.  Croll  (embraced  also  by 
Geikie  and  many  other  English  geologists),  which  attributes  it  to  the 
combined  influence  of  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  secular  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  eariVs  orbit.  By  the  former — yiz.,  precessiofi — 
winter,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  occurs  now  when  the  earth  is 
nearest  the  sun  (perihelion),  is  gradually  in  10,500  years  brought  round 
so  as  to  occur  when  the  eartli  is  farthest  off  from  the  sun  (aphelion). 
The  effect  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  to  make  longer  and  colder 
winters,  and  shorter  but  hotter  summers  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
such  as  occur  now  in  antarctic  regions.  By  the  latter — viz.,  increasing 
eccentricity — these  effects,  which  are  now  small  on  account  of  the 
nearly  circular  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  would  become  very  great.  At 
the  time  of  greatest  eccentricity,  the  earth  would  be  14,000,000  miles 
farther  off  from  the  sun  in  Avinter  than  in  summer,  the  winters  would 
be  twenty-two  days  longer  and  20°  colder,  and  the  summers  twenty- 
two  days  shorter,  but  much  hotter  than  now. 

Fig,  963  is  a  diagram  representing  the  effect  of  precession.  In  A 
we  have  the  condition  as  it  now  exists — i.  e.,  the  north  pole,  N  p,  is 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  s  (winter),  at  perihelion,  and  toward  the 
sun  (summer)  at  a23helion.  But  the  earth,  rotating  on  its  axis  like 
a  spinning-top,  does  not  maintain  the  same  position  of  its  axis — does 
not  sleep  in  its  spinning — but  wabbles  on  its  center,  the  ends  of  the 
axis  describing  a  small  circle  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line)  in  31,000 


yoai's. 
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In  10,500  years,  tlicn.forc,  the  axis  will  be  tilted  tlie  other 


way,  so  that  B  represents  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time.     It  is 


Fio.  963.— Diagram  showiniz  effect  of  Precession :  A,  condition  of  tbinss  now;  B.  as  it  will  be  10  300 
jeurs  hence.    The  eccentricity  is  of  course  greatly  exaggerated. 

seen  that  winter  (north  i^ole  tnrned  away  from  the  sun)  will  be  in 
aphelion,  and  summer  (north  pole  turned  toward  the  sun)  in  peri- 
helion. Xow,  according  to  Croll,  the  coincidence  of  ajDhelion  winter, 
with  a  period  of  greatest  eccentricity,  produces  a  glacial  climate.  The 
cycle  of  aphelion  winter,  as  already  said,  is  21,000  years,  that  of  great- 
est eccentricity  is  much  longer  and  far  less  regular. 

Again,  these  effects,  (Jroll  thinks,  would  be  still  further  increased 
by  changes  in  the  direction  of  oceanic  currents.  ]  )uring  aphelion  win- 
ter in  tlie  northern  hemisphere  the  c(iuat<ir  of  heat  would  be  sonth  of  the 
geographical  equator  instead  of  north  of  it,  as  at  present.  The  equa- 
torial current  of  the  Atlantic  (p.  40),  instead  of  turning  northward  to 
form  the  Tfulf  Scream,  would  be  turned  southward  by  the  wedge- 
shaped  eastern  j)oint  of  S(juth  America,  and  the  northern  hemisphere 
would  be  still  further  chilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  great  moderator 
of  northern  climates.  Finally,  to  all  these  effects  must  now  be  added 
the  important  effect  of  the  a.dremc  range  of  temperature  during  an 
aphelion-winter  period,  especially  at  a  time  of  maximum  eccentricity. 
McGee  f  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  iiicre(ise(t  raiige  is  to  A\ia\m.s\\ 
the  mean  temperature ;  while  Hill  J  has  shown  that  it  increases  the 
mean  eva]ioration,  and  therefore  the  mean  precipitation,  as  snow. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  one  comllary  is  tlie  recurrence  of  Glacial 


*  The  cycle  of  precession  is  20,000  years,  but  the  advance  movement  of  the  major  axis 
of  the  orbit  raaltes  the  cycle  of  aphelion  winter  21,000  years, 
f  American  Journal,  vol.  x.iii,  p.  437,  1881. 
X  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  viii,  p.  481,  1881. 
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epochs  manjr  times  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Another,  according 
to  Croll,  is  the  alternation  of  colder  and  warmer  periods  many  times 
during  every  period  of  greatest  eccentricity,  and  a  similar  alternation 
of  each  between  the  two  poles,  so  that  the  cold  period  at  one  pole  cor- 
responds with  the  warm  period  at  the  other.  Of  alternations  of  colder 
and  warmer  joeriods  during  the  Glacial  epoch  there  are  many  evidences 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were 
GO  numerous  (seven  or  eight)  as  the  theory  requires.  Of  the  recurrence 
of  many  Glacial  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there  is  as  yet  no 
reliable  evidence,  but  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that 
what  seem  to  be  Glacial  drifts  with  scored  bowlders,  etc.,  have  been 
found  on  several  geological  horizons,  but  these  are  usually  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lofty  mountains,  and  are  probably,  therefore,  evidences  of  local 
glaciation,  not  of  a  Glacial  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  evidence 
derived  from  fossils  plainly  indicates  warm  climates  even  in  polar  re- 
gions during  all  geological  periods  until  the  Quaternary.  The  evi- 
dence at  present,  therefore,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Glacial  ejooch.  This  fact  is  the  great  objection  to  Croll's 
theoi'y. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  attempted  to  remove  this  objection  by  modifying 
Croll's  theory.  He  substantially  accepts  Croll's  view,  but  thinks  that 
astronomical  changes  alone  will  not  produce  a  Glacial  epoch,  but  must 
be  coincident  with  geographical  changes  favoring  the  same  result.  He 
maintains  that,  until  the  Quaternary,  geographical  conditions  favored 
warm,  uniform  climates,  especially  by  several  ojDen  current-ways  from 
tropical  to  polar  seas,  notably  one  from  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
Western  Asia;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary  these 
warm  currents  were  cut  ofE  by  northern  elevation,  wliich  we  know  oc- 
curred at  this  time,  while  the  elevation  itself  would  tend  still  further 
to  increase  the  cold.  The  Glacial  epoch  was  therefore  the  result  of 
several  causes,  astronomical  and  geographical,  viz.,  aphelion  winter, 
maximum  eccentricity,  and  northern  elevation.  On  this  view  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  there  should  have  been  but  one  Glacial  epoch. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that,  during  a  period  of  maximum 
eccentricity,  the  great  accumulation  of  ice,  once  efEected,  would  tend  to 
self-perpetuation,  i.  e.,  would  conserve  the  cold  and  tide  over  the  shorter 
precessional  cycles,  so  that  these  would  have  but  little  effect,  and  hence 
there  would  not  be,  and  in  fact  were  not,  seven  or  eight  alternations  of 
cold  and  hot  periods  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  as  Croll  thinks.  There 
was  but  one  interglacial  period,  and  this  was  determined  by  changes  in 
eccentricity,  as  seen  in  Fig.  964. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  certainly  put  the  astronomic  theory  in  its  best 
form,  and  his  view  may  be  regarded  as  probable  if  we  admit  that 
among  his  concurring  causes  the  geographical  are  the  most  important. 
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3.  Time  involved  in  the  Quaternary  Period.— If  wc  accept  Croll's 
and  Wallace's  view,  then  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
length  of  the  Glacial  epoch  and  the  time  elapsed  since  its  close,  for  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  astronomical  cycles  are  calculable  with  great 
certuinty.     The  following  diagram,  taken  from  Mr.  Wallace,  shows  the 


so  6 

THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO  FROM 
Fig.  9G4.— Dia^m  of  Eccentricity  and  Precession:  Absciss  represents  time,  and  ordinates.  degrees 
of  eccentricity  and  also  of  cold.    The  dark  and  light  shades  show  the  warmer  and  colder  win- 
ters, and  therefore  indicate  each  10,500  years,  the  whole  representing  a  period  of  800,000  years. 

degrees  of  eccentricity  during  the  last  300,000  years,  and  the  recurring 
cycles  of  precession  during  that  period.  If,  as  he  thinks,  the  cold  was 
mainly  due  to  eccentricity  and  geographical  changes,  the  precessional 
changes  having  little  effect,  then  this  figure  will  also  represent  the 
degrees  of  cold.  It  is  seen  that,  according  to  CroU  and  Wallace,  the 
Glacial  period  commenced  240,000  years  ago,  lasted  160,000  years,  and 
SD.oiM)  years  have  elapsed  since  its  decline.  It  is  seen  also  that  Mr. 
Wallace  makes  but  one  interglacial  period  instead  of  eight,  the  effect 
of  the  shorter  precessional  cycles  being  tided  over  by  the  effect  of  the 
accumulated  ice. 

On  any  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial  climate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  which  produced  it  were  effected  very  slowly, 
and  therefore  involved  long  periods  of  time,  so  slowly  that  they  would 
probably  be  unobserved  by  contemporaneous  man,  if  such  existed. 
There  are  changes  by  elevation  and  depression  now  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth  which  are  probably  as  rapid  us  those  of  the  Glacial 
and  Champlain  epochs.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Norway  are 
now  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  per  century.  Con- 
tinue this  rate  for  SOO  centuries,  and  Norway  would  attain  an  elevation 
as  great  as  that  of  the  <;iarial  ejxieh,  and,  if  such  elevation  produces 
cold,  would  be  again  irr-shriird.  Dcpressidu  at  a  similar  rate  for  the 
same  time  would  bring  about  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  Champ- 
lain  epoch.  Yet  these  changes  are  unremarked,  except  by  the  eye  of 
Science.     The  only  difference,  if  any,  between  what  is  in  progress  now 

38 
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and  what  took  place  in  Glacial  times,  is  the  comparative  universality 
of  the  oscillations  then,  and  especially  their  coincidence  with  certain 
astronomical  changes,  which  greatly  increased  their  effect  upon  climate. 

Other  and  more  direct  methods  of  estimation,  however,  such  as  the 
recession  of  waterfalls  (p.  15)  and  of  lake-shores  and  the  extreme  fresh- 
ness of  glacial  scorings  and  polishings,  seem  to  indicate  a  much  shorter 
time  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  This  is  again  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  geographical  changes  were  the  main  cause  of 
the  climate. 

3.  The  Quaternary  a  Period  of  Revolution— a  Transition  between 
the  Cenozoic  and  the  Modern  Eras. — We  have  already  seen  (pp.  282  and 
294)  that  between  the  great  eras,  and  perhaps  also  at  other  times,  there 
have  been  periods  of  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  therefore  of 
changes  of  physical  geography,  marked  by  unconformity  of  strata ;  and 
changes  of  climate,  marked  by  apparently  abrupt  changes  of  species. 
These  have  been  the  critical  periods  of  the  earth's  history — periods 
of  revolution  and  rapid  change.  But  for  that  very  reason  they  are 
also  periods  of  lost  records.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  lost  inter- 
val at  the  end  of  the  Archaean,  evidently  the  greatest  of  all ;  again,  of  a 
lost  interval  at  the  end  of  the  Palseozoic,  partly  recovered  in  the  Per- 
mian, evidently  the  next  greatest ;  again,  of  a  lost  interval  at  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous,  in  a  large  measure  recovered  in  the  Laramie  beds. 
There  are  doubtless  many  others  of  less  extent.  These  periods  are 
always  marked  by  unconformity  of  the  strata  and  change  in  the  life- 
system.  The  old  geologists  regarded  these  changes  as  sudden  and 
cataclysmic.  All  geologists  now  regard  the  suddenness  as  largely  ap- 
parent, and  the  result  of  lost  record. 

Now,  the  Quaternary  is  also  a  critical  period.  It  corresponds 
with  one  of  the  lost  intervals  ;  only,  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its  near- 
ness to  us,  the  record  has  been  recovered.  By  the  study  of  this  period, 
therefore,  we  may  hope  to  solve  many  problems  which  have  heretofore 
puzzled  us.  Here,  for  example,  we  have  oscillations  of  the  crust  on  a 
grand  scale,  producing  great  changes  of  physical  geography  and  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.  Here  we  have  unconformity, 
now  being  produced  by  sedimentation  on  old  eroded  land-surfaces  in 
all  the  region  affected  by  the  oscillations — marine  sediments  in  fiords 
and  river  sediments  in  old  river-channels.  But  we  observe  that  in  this 
case  these  effects  have  been  produced  slowly,  and  that  the  fauna  and 
flora  have  not  been  suddenly  destroyed  and  suddenly  recreated,  but 
have  continued  to  live  throughout,  the  species  gradually  changing. 
But,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  much  light  is  thrown  also  on  the 
hitherto  insoluble  problem  of  the  mode  and  the  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively rapid  change  of  species  in  these  critical  periods.  The  attentive 
study  of  the  Quaternary  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of 
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change  of  climate,  one  great  cause  of  change  of  species  has  been  migra- 
tion: migration  north  and  south,  (f;//om'(/  by  change  of  temperature ; 
migration  in  any  direction,  permitted  by  change  of  physical  geography. 
This  point  is  so  important,  that  we  must  explain  it  somewhat  fully. 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  507)  that  in  Miocene  times  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Spitzbergon,  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  temperate 
vegetation.  The  congeners  of  their  vegetation  at  that  time  are  found 
now  in  California,  along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  Southern  Europe.  Evidently  at  that  time  there  was  no  polar  ice- 
cap, and  therefore  no  arctic  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  the 
vegetation  shows  a  climate  not  greatly  differing  from  the  present.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cold  had  increased  until  an  ice-cap  had 
formed,  such  as  now  exists  in  polar  regions,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  arctic  species.  As  the  Glacial  epoch  came  on  and  culminated,  the 
polar  ice  slowly  extended — its  margin  crept  slowly  southward,  until 
it  reached  40°  in  America  and  50°  in  Europe,  with  local  extensions 
stretching  still  farther  southward,  in  mountain  regions.  The  southern 
polar  regions  were  probably  similarly  affected,  either  simultaneously  or 
alternately. 

We  must  not  confound  this  movement  southward  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  ice  with  the  ctirrent  motion  of  the  ice-sheet  itself.  The 
limit  of  the  ice-cap  is  like  the  lower  limit  of  a  glacier  (p.  48).  It  may 
be  stationary,  or  advancing  or  retreating,  but  the  glacial  stream  flows 
ever  onward.  Again,  the  motion  of  a  glacial  current  is  slow — perhaps 
one  to  three  ieetper  clay — but  the  extension  or  recession  of  the  glacial 
limit  is  far  slower,  perhaps  a  few  feetj»er  annum.  We  may  thus  easily 
appreciate  the  immense  time  necessary  to  advance  this  limit  of  the  ice- 
cap to  40°  latitude. 

At  the  end  of  the  Glacial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Champlain 
epoch  a  movement  of  the  ice-limit  in  a  contrary  direction — a  retreat 
northward — commenced  and  continued,  with  perhaps  some  alternate 
progressions  and  regressions,  to  its  present  position. 

Xow,  the  effect  of  this  advance  and  retreat  of  polar  ice  upon  plants 
and  animals  must  have  been  very  marked.  Temperate  plants,  inhabit- 
ing Greenland  in  the  Miocene,  were  pushed  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
Arctic  plants — i.  e.,  those  which  haunt  the  margin  of  perpetual  ice — 
were  pushed  to  iliildle  United  States  and  to  Middle  Europe;  and  arc- 
tic shells  were  similarly  driven  southward,  s?o?('///,  generation  after  gen- 
eration. We  say  slowh/,  for  otherwise  they  must  have  been  destroyed. 
With  the  return  of  temperate  conditions,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ice- 
cap, these  species,  both  shells  and  plants,  again  went  northward  to  their 
appropriate  place.  But  the  plant  species,  and  some  land  invertebrate 
species,  such  as  insects,  had  an  alternative  which  the  shells  had  not, 
viz.,  to  seek  arctic  conditions  also  upward  on  mountains.     Many  did 
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SO  and  were  left  stranded  there.  Thus  is  explained  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Alpine  plant-species  in  Europe  are  similar  to  and  largely  identical 
with  those  in  America ;  and  both  with  the  present  arctic  species.  This 
indicates  a  former  wide  distribution  of  identical  arctic  species  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  their  subsequent  retreat  northward  into 
polar  regions  and  upioard  into  Alpine  isolation.  Grote  has  observed 
a  similar  isolation  of  Labrador  insect-species  on  Mount  Washington, 
and  on  the  Colorado  mountains.* 

There  was  probably  a  similar  movement,  to  a  less  extent,  of  temper- 
ate species.  In  the  Taxodium  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
swamps,  and  the  Sequoias  of  California,  we  doubtless  have  examples  of 
species  wide-spread  in  Miocene  times,  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
these  climatic  changes,  except  in  certain  limited  areas. 

But  plants  and  lower  species  of  animals  are  far  less  affected  by 
changes  in  physical  conditions  than  are  the  higher  species  of  animals. 
This  is  shown  by  the  wide  range  both  in  space  and  time  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  Under  these  great  changes  and  enforced 
migrations,  therefore,  plants  and  invertebrate  animal  species  maintained 
their  specific  characters  mostly  unchanged,  or  bat  slightly  changed. 
But  in  the  case  of  mammals  destruction  or  change  was  inevitable. 
Both  took  place — destruction  of  some  and  change  of  the  remainder. 

In  America  some  time  during  Quaternary,  perhaps  during  the 
period  of  northern  subsidence,  there  was  jiroiahly  a  broad  land-con- 
nection of  North  America  with  South  America  by  the  Caribbean  Sea 
region ;  and  certainly,  as  shown  by  the  similarity  of  plants,  with  North- 
ern Asia  by  the  region  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Bering  Strait. 
Thus  migrations  were  not  only  enforced  by  climatic  changes,  but  per- 
mitted by  geographical  connections  with  adjacent  continents.  Also 
the  great  Pliocene  lake  1,000  miles  long  (p.  505)  which  separated  West- 
ern from  Eastern  North  America  was  abolished,  and  migrations  became 
freer  between  the  East  and  West.  It  is  evident  that  from  all  these 
causes  mammalian  fauaas  from  widely-different  regions  were  precipi- 
tated upon  each  other,  and  struggled  together  for  mastery.  Large 
numbers  of  species  were  destroyed,  and  the  fittest  only  survived,  and 
these  only  under  changed  forms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  man  came 
to  America  with  the  Asiatic  mammalian  invasion.  If  so,  his  earliest 
remains  in  America  may  be  looked  for  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  course,  we  use  the  word  migrations  in  its  widest  sense,  as  change 
of  habitat  of  species  as  well  as  of  individuals.  In  the  case  of  plants 
and  many  lower  animals,  the  place  of  species  only  moved  slowly  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  case  of  mammals  there  was  more  de- 
cided movement  of  individuals. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  ISTS,  vol.  a,  p.  335. 
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This  very  important  subject  has  been  more  closely  studied  in  Europe 
than  here,  although  we  believe  that  America  is  the  simplest  and  best 
field  for  Its  elucidation.  During  the  Quaternary  probably  at  least  four 
distinct  mammalian  faunas  struggled  together  for  mastery  on  European 
soil :  1.  The  Pliocene  autochthones.  2.  Invasions  from  Africa,  per- 
mitted by  geographical  connection  opening  a  gateway  through  the 
Mediterranean,  since  closed.  3.  Invasions  from  Asia,  by  opening  of  a 
gateway  whicli  has  remained  open  ever  since ;  with  this  invasion  prob- 
ably came  man.  4.  Invasions  from  arctic  regions.  Probably  more  than 
one  such  invasion  took  place ;  certainly  one  occurred  during  the  second 
Glacial  epoch,  called  on  that  account  the  Reindeer  period. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  struggle  was,  that  the  Pliocene  autoch- 
thones were  destroyed  or  driven  southward  in  Africa;  the  southern 
species  were  mostly  destroyed  or  driven  back  with  changed  forms  and 
diminished  size ;  the  northern  species,  reindeer,  glutton,  etc.,  retreated 
again  northward,  and  the  Asiatics  remained  in  possession  of  the  field, 
but  greatly  changed  by  the  struggle.  JIan  was  among  these,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  change.  Speaking  more  ac- 
curately, the  present  fauna  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of 
all  these  factors ;  but  the  Asiatic  invasion  seems  to  be  the  largest  factor. 

Thus,  then,  the  gradual  progress  of  evolution  through  all  geological 
time,  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of  rapid  change  of  species  at 
critical  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  A  gradual,  extremely  slow  evolution  of  organic  forms  under  the 
operation  of  all  the  forces  and  factors  of  evolution  known  and  un- 
known, whatever  we  may  conceive  these  to  be.  This  cause  acting 
alone  would  produce  gradual  changes  in  time  (geological  faunas),  but 
without  geographical  diversity. 

2.  This  slow  evolution  takes  different  directions  in  different  places 
and  under  different  physical  conditions,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  geo- 
graphical faunas  and  floras.  Such  geographical  faunas  and  floras, 
if  isolated  Ijy  physical  barriers,  become  more  and  more  diverse  so  long 
as  the  barriers  are  maintained.  This  cause  acting  alone  would  produce 
extreme  geographical  diversity,  and  render  determination  of  synchro- 
nism impossible. 

.'J.  During  critical  periods  physical  clianges  and  consequent  migra- 
tions, partly  enforced  by  changes  of  climate,  partly  permitted  by  re- 
moval of  barriers,  and  the  precipitation  of  adjacent  faunas  and  floras 
upon  each  other,  and  the  consjquent  si^wro  struggle  for  life,  give  rise 
to  far  more  rapid  cJiaiigcK  of  species,  but  at  the  same  time  to  greater 
geographical  uniforinily.  This  more  rapid  change  of  organic  forms 
is  produced  partly  by  severer  pressure  of  external  conditions,  certainly 
one  factor  of  change;  partly  by  .srwvvr  ,v//v?f////^ /or  ?//i",  certainly  an- 
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other  factor  of  change ;  and  doubtless  partly  also  by  the  more  active 
operation  of  other  factors  of  change,  which  we  do  not  yet  understand. 
This  last  cause  tends  to  produce  not  only  more  rapid  general  evolution, 
but  also  to  destroy  extreme  geographical  diversity ;  and  since  it  oper- 
ates on  animals  rather  more  than  plants,  plant  species  are  more  apt  to 
be  local,  and  are  less  certainly  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  general 
evolution,  and  are,  therefore,  less  reliable  in  determining  geological  age 
than  animals. 

4.  Ee-isolations  in  new  positions.  This  would  again  produce  diver- 
gence of  geographical  faunas  and  floras  increasing  with  time,  as  long 
as  the  isolation  continued.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  geographical  diversity 
is  a  product  of  three  factors — viz.,  difference  of  enviromnent,  isolation, 
and  time. 

The  last  of  these  critical  periods  was  the  Quaternary.  Therefore  in 
the  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate  of  this  period  we  find 
the  main  cause  of  the  present  distribution  of  species  ;  and,  conversely, 
this  distribution  furnishes  the  key  to  the  geographical  changes  and  the 
direction  of  migrations  during  the  Quaternary. 

The  principles  enumerated  above  are  so  important,  that  some  ex- 
amples illustrating  seem  necessary. 

1.  Australia. — The  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia  are  the  most  pe- 
culiar known  anywhere.  Confining  our  attention  to  mammals ;  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  species  known  in  Australia,  all  except  two  or 
three  bats  and  rats  (of  all  animals  the  most  likely  to  be  accidentally 
introduced)  are  non-placentals,  i.  e.,  marsupials  and  monotremes.  And, 
moreover,  with  the  exception  of  several  opossums  in  America,  North 
and  South,  non-placentals  are  not  found  anywhere  except  in  Aus- 
tralia and  neighboring  islands.  The  explanation  is  as  follows  :  Of  all 
countries,  Australia  has  been  the  longest  isolated  from  all  other  conti- 
nents. The  wide  migrations  of  the  Quaternary  which  mingled  the 
faunas  and  floras  of  other  continents  did  not  reach  this  one.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  in  Jurassic  times,  marsupials  in  great  numbers 
inhabited  Europe  and  America,  and  doubtless  all  other  great  conti- 
nents, Australia  among  the  number.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
true  placental  mammals  were  not  introduced  until  the  Tertiary.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Australia  was  separated  before  the  Tertiary,  and  has 
been  isolated  ever  since.  The  severe  struggle  which  determined  the 
evolution  of  placentals  elsewhere  did  not  affect  that  continent.  Pla- 
centals  were  not  evolved  there,  nor  could  they  get  there  from  abroad. 

3.  Africa. — The  mammalian  fauna  of  Africa,  south  of  Sahara,  as 
shown  by  Wallace  (Island  Life),  consist  of  two  very  distinct  groups — 
viz.,  a  group  of  small  animals  of  very  generalized  type — insectivores  and 
lemurs ;  and  a  group  of  large,  powerful,  and  highly-specialized  animals 
— carnivores  and  herbivores.     The  animals  of  the  former  group  are 
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peculiar  to  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  are  probably  indigenous ;  the 
animals  of  the  latter  group  are  similar  to  the  Pliocene  animals  of  Eu- 
rasia, and  :iro  probably  invaders.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
During  hito  Tertiary  times,  Africa  was  separated  from  Eurasia  prob- 
ably by  a  soa,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  group  which  we  called  in- 
digenes. Then  came  the  Glacial  oscillations,  which  opened  a  gateway 
into  Africa,  and  the  concomitant  climatic  changes  which  drove  the 
Eurasian  Pliocene  animals  southward.  These  invaders  soon  domi- 
nated the  weaker  indigenes  and  were  subsequently  isolated  in  their 
new  home.  The  struggle  which  followed  has  produced  considerable 
change  in  both  groups,  but  especially  in  the  indigenes. 

3.  Madagascar. — The  mammalian  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  very  re- 
markable ;  nearly  all  the  species  being  peculiar  to  that  island.  There 
is,  however,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  indigenes  of  Africa.  The 
explanation  is  as  follows :  During  Tertiary  times,  Madagascar  was  a 
part  of  tlie  African  Continent,  and  both  inhabited  by  the  same  animals, 
viz.,  the  indigenes.  But  in  Pliocene  times,  before  the  northern  inva- 
sion, it  was  separated,  and  therefore  the  invasion  did  not  reach  it. 
^leanwhile  by  long  isolation,  the  Malagasian  fauna  changed  slowly  to 
its  present  state,  but  the  change  was  not  so  great  as  in  their  African 
congeners,  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  invaders. 
Therefore,  we  have  in  the  Malagasian  fauna  a  somewhat  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  Tertiary  fauna  of  both. 

4.  British  Isles. — The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Isles  are  almost 
but  not  quite  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  Between  the  two  there 
are  strong  varietal  but  not  specific  differences.  They  are  also  some- 
what less  rich,  some  species  being  wanting  which  are  found  on  the 
continent.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ireland.  The  explanation  is  as 
follows :  The  climatic  changes  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  especially  the 
submergence  of  the  Champlain  (Fig.  942)  completely  destroyed  the 
indigenous  species  of  these  islands.  But,  during  the  Terrace,  they 
were  again  broadly  connected  with  the  continent,  and  therefore  colo- 
nized by  continental  species.  They  have  been  again  separated,  and 
divergence  of  organic  forms  has  again  commenced ;  but  the  period  of 
connection  was  so  brief  that  the  colonization,  especially  in  the  extreme 
parts,  was  not  completed  before  re-isolation ;  and  the  time  since  re- 
isolation  has  been  too  short  for  the  divergence  to  go  very  far;  it  has 
reached  only  varietal  differences. 

5.  C'w^v/  Islands  of  Ctilifiirnia. — Along  the  coast  of  the  southern 
part  of  California  there  is  a  string  of  bold,  rocky  islands,  two  thousand 
feet  high,  and  about  fifty  miles  off  shore.  The  flora  of  these  islands, 
as  shown   by   Prof.   Greene,*   is  very  remarkable.      Of  nearly  three 

*  Bulletin  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  No.  7. 
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hundred  species  found  there,  about  fifty  are  entirely  peculiar — being 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Of  the  others,  all  are  characteristic 
California  species.  Xow  for  the  explanation :  During  late  Tertiary 
and  early  Quaternary  times  the  continent  was  higher  than  now,  and 
these  islands  were  a  part  of  California.  We  ha-ve  already  given  proof 
of  this  fact  on  page  562.  During  that  time  California,  including  these 
islands,  was  occupied  by  a  flora  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the 
islands  now.  By  the  oscillations  of  the  Quaternary  the  islands  were 
separated.  Then  came  the  northern  invasion  of  species,  changing 
some  of  the  native  species  and  destroying  others,  and  forming  the  Cali- 
fornia flora  of  to-day.  The  islands  were  spared  this  invasion  by  isola- 
tion. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  island  flora  we  have  a  some- 
what near  approach  to  the  flora  of  California  before  the  invasion.* 

Thus,  then,  regarding  the  Cenozoic  and  the  Modern  as  consecutive 
eras,  and  the  Quaternary  as  the  transitional,  revolutionary,  or  critical 
period  between,  we  see  a  great,  and,  if  we  had  lost  the  Quaternary,  an 
apparently  sudden,  change  of  species.  Yet  this  change,  as  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  that  which  separates  the 
great  eras  or  even  ages  from  each  other.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  must 
regard  the  lost  interval  between  the  Archaean  and  Palseozoic,  and  that 
between  the  Palceozoic  and  Mesozoic,  yes,  even  that  between  the  Meso- 
zoio  and  Cenozoic  (as  small  as  this  latter  is  in  comparison  with  the 
others),  as  all  of  them  far  greater  than  the  whole  Quaternary  period  ; 
or  else  the  forces  of  evolution  must  have  been  far  more  active  in  those 
earlier  times  than  more  recently. 

4.  Drift  in  Relation  to  Gold. — "We  have  already  stated  (p.  240)  that 
gold  occurs  in  two  positions,  either  in  quartz-veins  intersecting  meta- 
morphic  slates  (quartz-mines)  or  in  drift-gravels  (placer-mines).  The 
auriferous  slates  may  be  of  various  ages.  In  the  Appalachian  chain, 
and  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Australia,  the  slate  or  schist  is 
metamorphic  Silurian.  In  California  it  is  Jura-Trias.  The  placer 
gold  deiDosits  are  everywhere  Quaternary  drift-gravels. 

There  has  been  throughout  all  geological  time  a  progressive  con- 
centration of  gold,  as  well  as  many  other  metals,  in  a  more  and  more 
available  form :  1.  It  was  first  disseminated  in  excessively  small  quan- 
tities, too  small  to  be  detected,  through  the  slates,  derived  doubtless 
from  the  sea,  in  the  waters  of  which  it  is  detectable  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 2.  After  the  upheaval,  crumpling,  metamorphism,  and  fissuring 
of  these  slates,  the  gold  was  dissolved,  and  accumulated,  along  with 
silica  and  metallic  sulphides,  in  these  fissures,  as  auriferous  veins.  3. 
Atmospheric  agencies  acting  on  these  outcropping  veins  dissolved  away 
the  sulphides,  and  left  the  gold  in  a  still  more  available  form  along  the 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  457,  1887. 
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backs  of  the  veins.  4.  Then  came  the  ice-sheet  and  the  glaciers  of 
tlie  Quaternary,  like  a  plow,  cutting  away  the  backs  of  the  quartz- 
veins,  together  with  the  containing  slates,  and,  like  a  mill,  grinding  all 
to  gr;ivcl,  and  heaping  it  away  in  moraines.  Some  of  the  placer-mines 
are  in  these  moraines,  but  most  of  the  gold  has  been  subjected  to  still 
another  process.  5.  Lastly,  in  the  CUiamplain  epoch,  the  river-floods 
washed  these  moraiuo  heajis  down  the  rivers,  sorting  them  and  deposit- 
ing where  the  velocity  of  the  current  diminished.  These  river-gravels, 
thus  sorted,  cradled,  iianiwd  by  the  action  of  currents,  and  therefore 
with  the  coarse  gold  near  the  bottom  and  high  up  the  gulches,  consti- 
tute the  richest  placer-mines. 

The  placers  of  California,  however,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  ordi- 
nary or  superficial  ]ilacers,  and  the  deep  placers.  The  superficial  placers 
are  gravel-drifts  in  the  present  river-beds.  The  deep  placers  are  gravel- 
drifts  in  old  ricer-licfls.  These  old  river-beds,  as  already  stated  (pp. 
■^4S,  oGT),  are  in  many  cases  covered  up  with  lava.  Usually  the  general 
direction  of  the  old  bed  coincides  with  that  of  the  present  river-system, 
but  sometimes  the  present  river-system  cuts  across  the  old  river-system. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  river-gravels  were 
formed  before  the  lava-flow,  and  the  newer  gravels  after  the  lava-flow. 
In  all  cases  also  the  present  river-system  has  cut  down  far  leloiv  the 
old  beds,  in  this  respect  entirely  different  from  the  old  river-beds  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been 
explained  (p.  567). 

The  following  figures  are  ideal  sections  altered  a  little  from  Whit- 
ney's :  Fig.  9G5,  of  a  case  in  which  the  old  and  the  present  river-beds 
are  parallel  to  each  other ;  Fig.  966,  where  the  latter  cut  through  the 
former.  In  the  former  case  the  section  is  across  the  lava-flow,  as  well 
as  across  the  river-beds ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
lava-flow,  and  therefore  of  the  old  river-bed,  but  across  the  present 
river-bed. 

In  Fig.  9G.J,  which  is  a  section  across  Table  Mountain,  in  Tuolumne 
County,  California,  L  is  the  lava-cap,  140  feet  thick,  beneath  which  is 


Frn  0B-,  -Section  across  Table  ^lonntain.  Tnoliimne  Connty,  Califoniia:  i,  lava;  G,  grave 
'^  slate;  /<■,  old  river-bed;  yj',  present  nver-bed. 


the  old  river-bed,  /?,  with  its  gravel,  G,  now  worked  by  a  tunnel,  driven 
through  the  rm-slate  S.    More  recent  gravels,  G',  are  seen  in  the  pres- 
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ent  river-beds,  R'.    In  this  locality  G  represents  the  deep  placers,  and 
G'  the  superficial  placers. 

The  history  of  changes  shown  in  these  sections  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. In  the  time  of  the  old  river-system,  R  was  a  river-bed,  doubtless 
with  a  ridge  on  either  side  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  this 
bed  accumulated  gravel,  containing  gold.  Then  came  the  lava-flow, 
which  of  course  ran  down  the  valley,  displacing  the  river  and  covering 
up  the  gravels.  The  displaced  rivers  now  ran  on  either  side  of  the 
resistant  lava,  and  cut  out  new  valleys,  2,000  feet  deep,  in  the  solid 
slate,  leaving  the  old  lava-covered  river-beds  and  their  auriferous  gravels 
high  up  on  a  ridge.  The  deeper  cutting  was  the  result  of  the  higher 
slojDe.  In  other  cases  the  convulsion  which  ejected  the  lava  also 
changed  greatly  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore the  direction  of  the  streams.  In  such  cases  of  course  the  present 
river-system  cuts  across  the  old  river-beds  and  gravels,  and  their  cover- 
ing lavas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  966. 


Newer  placers. 


Fig.  966. — Lava-Stream  cut  through  by  Rivers:  «,  a,  basalt;  b.  b,  volcanic  ashes;  c,  c,  Tertiary; 
d,  d.  Cretaceous  rocks:  R,  E,  direction  of  the  old  river-bed;  i?',  R',  sections  of  the  present 
river-beds  (from  Whitney). 

Age  of  the  Kiver-Gravels. — The  age  of  the  old  river-gravels  is  still 
doubtful ;  that  of  the  newer  river-gravels  is  undoubtedly  Ohamplain  or 
early  Terrace.  Below  we  give  a  list,  taken  from  Whitney,  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  these  gravels  : 

'  Great  mastodon. 
Mammoth. 
Bison. 

Tapir,  modern. 
Horse,  modern. 
Man's  works. 
Great  mastodon.* 
Mammoth. 
Mylodon. 

Deep  placers.     \  l""^'-"^  '"<"5'=™;  , 
'■  '  Ithmoceros  (ally). 

Hippopotamus  (ally). 

Camel  (ally). 

Horse,  extinct  species. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fauna  of  the  deep  placers  unite  Pliocene 
and  Quaternary  characters.     The  great  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  the 


*  Whitney  states  (Geological  Survey  of  California,  vol.  i,  p.  252)  that  neither  the 
mastodon  nor  the  mammoth  is  found  in  deep  placers ;  but  both  have  since  been  found 
there. 
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tapir,  and  mylodon,  are  distinctively  Quaternary,  while  the  others  are 
Pliocene.  The  plants,  according  to  Lesquereux,  are  decidedly  Pliocene. 
Therefore  Whitney  has  not  only  put  the  deep  placers  in  the  Pliocene, 
but  made  them  the  representative  of  the  whole  Pliocene,  and  probably 
Miocene,  and  the  lava-flow  as  the  dividing-line  between  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary.  But,  all  the  facts  considered,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  both  the  filling  of  the  old  river-beds,  and  their  protection  by  lava, 
took  place  comparatively  rapidly,  and  were  together  the  closing  scene 
of  the  Tertiary  drama.  The  deep  gravels,  therefore,  may  be  placed 
indifferently  in  the  latest  Pliocene  or  earliest  Quaternary.  The  newer 
gravels  are  undoubtedly  Quaternary  and  recent.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
deep  placer-gravels  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Quaternary  gravels 
all  over  the  world,  except  that,  by  percolating  alkaline  waters  contain- 
ing silica,  they  have  been  cemented  in  some  cases  into  grits  and  con- 
glomerates. This  is  because  they  are  covered  with  lava  which  yields 
both  the  alkali  and  the  soluble  silica,  as  already  explained  (p.  248). 

In  any  case,  we  have  here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  immen- 
sity of  geological  times.  The  whole  work  of  cutting  the  hard  slate- 
rock  2,000  feet  or  more  has  been  done  since  the  lava-flow,  and  therefore 
certainly  since  the  beginning  of  the  .Quaternary.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that,  on  account  of  the  high  slope  of  the  new  river-beds, 
the  work  was  exceptionally  rapid. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
PSYCHOZOIC  ERA—AOE  OF  MAN— RECENT  EPOCH. 

Characteristics. — The  Quaternary,  and,  indeed,  all  previous  ages, 
were  reigns  of  brute  force  and  animal  ferocity.  A  condition  of  things 
prevailed  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  man.  The  age 
of  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  the  reign  of  mind.  There- 
fore, as  was  necessary,  the  dangerous  animals  decreased  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  useful  animals  and  plants  were  introduced,  or  else 
preserved  by  man. 

Distinctness  of  this  Era.— In  regard  to  the  distinctness  and  impor- 
tance of  this  era,  there  are  two  views  which  will  probably  ever  divide 
geologists,  depending  on  the  two  views  regarding  the  relation  of  man 
to  Xature.  From  the  purely  structural  and  animal  point  of  view,  man 
is  very  closely  united  with  the  animal  kingdom.  He  has  no  department 
of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  vertebrate  department,  along  with  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.     He  has  no  class  of  his  own,  but  be- 
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longs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  along  witli  quadrupeds.  Neither  has  he 
an  order  of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  order  of  Primates,  along  with 
monkeys,  lemurs,  etc.  Even  a  family  of  his  own,  the  Hominidm,  is 
grudgingly  admitted  by  some.  But  from  the  psychical  point  of  view 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  overestimate  the  space  which  separates  man 
from  all  lower  things.  Man  must  be  set  ofE  not  only  against  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  against  the  whole  of  Nature  besides,  as  an 
equivalent :  Nature  the  hook  —  the  revelation  —  and  man  the  inter- 
preter. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  earth  :  from  one  point  of  view  the  era  of 
man  is  not  equivalent  to  an  era,  nor  to  an  age,  nor  to  a  period,  nor  even 
to  an  epoch.  But  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  whole  geological  history  of  the  earth  besides.     For  the  history  of 

the  earth  finds  its  consummation,  mid  its  interpreter, 

and  its  significance,  in  man. 

But  there   is   still   another  and  perhaps  a  better 

reason  for  making  this  a  primary  division.    There  is 

now  going  on  under  our  eyes,  and  by  the  agency  of 


Fig.  967.— ninornis  gigantens,  x  ^  (f rom  a  pho-       Fig.  968.— Aptornis   didifonnis,  x  A  (from   a 
tograph  of  a  skeleton  in  Christcliurcli  Mu-  photograph  of  a  skeleton  in  Chrietcliurch 

eeum,  New  Zealand).  Museam,  New  Zealand). 

man,  a  change  of  fauna  and  flora  as  sweeping,  and  far  more  rapid, 
than  any  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  "VVe 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  this,  only  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
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it     The  change  will  be  completed  when  civilized  man  dominates  the 
whole  earth. 

The  rocks  of  this  epoch  are  the  present  river-deposits,  lake-deposits, 
sea-deposits,  volcanic  ejections,  etc.,  already  treated  of  in  Part  I.  The 
fauna  and  flora  of  this  epoch  are  the  species  still  living  on  the  earth 
These  are  different  from  those  of  the  Tertiary,  and  largely  from  those 
of  the  Quaternary,  times;  but  the  change,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
has  been  gradual,  not  sudden;  man  himself  being  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  change. 

The  Change  stiU  in  Progress-Examples  of  Kecently-Extinct  Species. 
—The  gradual  change  of  fauna  has  been  going  on  through  many  ages, 
and  is  still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Many  remarkable 
Quaternary  species  have  lingered,  and  become  extinct  by 
the  agency  of  man,  even  in  historic  tjmes.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  huge  wingless  birds,  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand, 
Madagascar,  and  Mauritius,  viz.,  the  Dinornis  (huge  bird), 
^piornis  (tall  bird),  Palapteryx  (old  wingless  bird),  the 
Solitaire,  and  the   Dodo.     Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 

0.  D.  Voy,  I  am  able  to  give 
good  figures  of  the  skeletons 
of  several  of  these  extraor- 
dinary extinct  birds,  taken 
from  photographs  (Figs. 
9G7,  968). 

The  Dinornis  giganteus 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
^piornis  of  Madagascar, 
were  probably  twelve  feet 
higli.  The  tibia  of  the 
former  has  been  found  near- 
ly a  yard  long,  and  as  thick 
as  the  tibia  of  a  horse,  and 
the  Bgg  of  the  latter,  well 
preserved,  thirteen  inches 
long  and  nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  capacity  of 
two  gallons.  The  toe-bones 
of  the  D.  elephantopus  (Fig.  909)  rivaled  in  size  those  of  the  elephant 
(Owen).  These  huge  birds  must  have  been  capable  of  making  tracks 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  supposed  birds  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
sandstone  (p.  455).  Such  tracks  have  indeed  been  recently  found  in 
New  Zealand,  in  a  very  soft  sandstone.  The  Dodo,  of  Mauritius,  a 
heavy,  clumsy  bird,  of  fifty  pounds'  weight,  with  loose,  downy  feathers, 


Fia.  969.— Dinornis  elephantopus,  x  -fg  (after  Owen). 
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and  imperfect  wings,  like  a  new-born  cliicken,  became  extinct  only  about 
150  or  200  hundred  years  ago.  The  Apteryj^  to  which  of  all  living  birds, 
the  Ih'iio'nu'.'i,  Aptornis^  etc.,  are  most  nearly  allied,  still  survives,  ready 
to  disappear  (Fig.  9T0). 

The  Bos  primigenius,  the  gigantic  ox  of  Quaternary  times,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  ths  Urns  of  Cresar,  and  therefore  became  ex- 


FiG.  'j;^i.— Aptti'vx  Ao^trali-^. 

tinct  since  Eoman  times.  The  Quaternary  bison  of  Eitropc  wottld 
have  been  now  entirely  extinct,  but  for  the  imperial  edict  which  pre- 
serves a  few  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bison, 
the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  fiercer  and  larger 
animals,  arc  even  now  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilized  man. 
Thus,  in  passing  from  geological  to  present  times  we  trace  rocks 
into  sediments  and  soils ;  geological  agencies  into  chemical  and  physi- 
cal agencies,  now  in  operation  ;  extinct  faunas  and  floras  into  the  liv- 
ing fauna  and  flora  ;  in  a  word,  geology  into  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
paleontology  into  zoology  and  botany. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 
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Now,  in  this  gradual  change  of  fauna,  when  did  man  first  appear 
upon  the  scene,  and  tuhat  was  the  character  of  primeval  man  ?  This 
introduces  us  to  two  very  important  but  very  difficult  and  obscure  sub- 
jects. 

I. — Ajsttiquity  of  Man. 

On  this  interesting  subject  the  three  sciences — History,  Archaeology, 
and  Geology— meet  and  co-operate ;  and  the  recent  rapid  advance  has 
been  the  result  of  this  union,  and  especially  of  the  application  of  geo- 
logical methods  of  research. 

Archseologists  have  long  ago  divided  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion into  three  epochs  or  ayes,  named,  from  the  materials  of  which 
weapons  and  tools  are  made,  respectively  the  Stone  age,  the  Bronze 
age,  and  the  Iron  age.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  Stone 
age ;  the  others  belong  to  history. 

Closer  study  has  again  divided  the  Stone  age  into  two,  viz.,  the 
PalcBolithic  (old  Stone  age)  and  the  Neolithic  (newer  Stone  age). 
During  the  former,  only  chipped  stone  implements  wei-e  used ;  while 
in  the  latter  polished  stone  implements  were  also  used.  It  is  princi- 
pally with  the  PalcBolithic  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Still  closer  study,  in  connection  with  geology,  has  again  divided  the 
Paleolithic  into  an  earlier  and  a  later.  The  earlier,  being  contempora- 
neous with  the  mammoth,  is  called  the  Mammoth  age  ;  and  the  latter, 
for  similar  reasons,  the  Reindeer  age.  The  mammoth,  however,  existed 
also  in  this  latter  age.  The  former  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
Cliamplain  or,  perhaps,  interglacial  epoch  in  geology,  for  these  are 
often  confounded,  and  the  latter  with  the  Terrace  of  America,  or  Sec- 
ond Glacial  epoch  of  Europe.  The  Neolithic  commences  the  Psycho- 
zoic  era,  or  reign  of  man — the  period  when  man  had  established  his 
supremacy.     The  following  fable  expresses  these  views  : 

3.  Iron  age J 

2.  Bronze  age \  Psychozoic  era. 

(  Neolithic — Domestic  animals.  ) 
1.  Stone  age.  -.  p  ,      ,.j,  •     \  Keindeer  age    =  Terrace  or  perhaps  Second  Glacial  epoch. 

[  I'alEEOlitliic.  -j  jiammoth  age  =:  Champlain  epoch  or  perhaps  interglacial. 

These  divisions  and  their  relations  to  geological  epochs  have  been 
established  in  Europe.  They  would  probably  apply  also  to  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  for  in  portions  of  these  old  countries  man  has 
doubtless  passed,  successively  and  slowly,  through  all  these  stages.  But 
all  these  stages  are  not  represented  in  all  countries,  nor  do  they  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  the  geological  epochs  mentioned  above.  The  South- 
Sea-Islanders,  for  example,  are  still  in  the  Stone  age.  The  American 
Indians  were  in  the  Stone  age  only  three  centuries  ago. 

The  table  given  above  carries  man  back  to  the  Champlain  or  even 
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the  interglacial  epoch.  There  are  some  geologists  who  think  they  find 
evidence  of  a  much  earlier  existence  of  man.  We  will,  therefore,  very 
rapidly  review  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  shall  accept  none  but  thoroughly  reliable  evidence.  There 
has  been  recently  far  too  much  eagerness  to  find  facts  which  overthrow 
accepted  beliefs,  and  to  accept  them  on  this  account  alone.  "We  will 
take  up  European  localities  first,  because  the  subject  has  been  more 
carefully  studied  there. 

Primeval  Man  mj  Europe. 

Supposed  Miocene  Man — Evidence  unreliable. — The  earliest  period 
in  the  strata  of  which  any  supposed  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man 

have  been  found  is  the  Mio- 
cene. These  evidences, 
however,  are  confessedly 
meager,  and  by  all  careful 
investigators  considered  un- 
reliable. Some  flint-flakes 
(Fig,  971),  so  rough  that 
they  may  be  the  result  of 
physical  instead  of  intelli- 
gent agencies;  some  bones 
of  animals,  marked  with 
parallel  scratches,  as  if 
scraped,  but  the  scratches 
may  have  been  produced  by 
currents.  Or,  as  Lyell  thinks, 
by  the  teeth  of  Eodents ; 
some  more  positive  evi- 
dences of  man's  agency, 
but  in  strata  of  doubtful 
age,  or  else  the  result  of 
accidental  mixture  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  de- 
posit itself  —  such  is,  m 
brief,  the  evidence.  The 
Miocene  man  is  not  ac- 
knowledged by  a  single 
careful  geologist.  Mortillet 
thinks  that  there  may  have  existed  in  Miocene  times  a  tool-making 
animal,  but  not  true  man. 

Supposed  Pliocene  Man. — The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
during  the  Pliocene  period  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meager  and  unre- 
liable.    M.  Hamy  thinks  he  has  found  undoubted  evidence  of  human 


Fig,  971. — Flint  Flakes  collected  by  Abbfi  Bourgeois  from 
Miocene  Strata  at  Thenay  (after  Gaudry).    Natural  size. 
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agency  in  flint  implements  in  Pliocene  strata  at  Savone;  but  the  con- 
temporaneonsness  of  the  flints  and  the  deposit  is  regarded  as  doubtful. 
Again,  PalfBolithic  implements  have  been  found  in  Madras  in  strata 
supposed  by  Falconer  to  be  Pliocene ;  but  more  recent  investigations 
make  the  strata  Quaternary.*  Of  the  supposed  Pliocene  man  in  Cali- 
fornia we  will  speak  further  on.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  Dawkins,  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  in  1882,t  Boule  in  1888^  and  Evans  in  1890,* 
decide  that  the  existence  of  Tertiary  man  is  yet  unproved. 

Quaternary  Man— Mammoth  Age.— But  of  the  existence  of  man  in 
Europe  and  America,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Quaternary  period, 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence.  We  shall  select  only  a  few 
striking  examples : 

a.  In  River-Gravels.- In  the  terraces  of  the  river  Somme,  near 
Abbeville,  were  found,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  chipped  flint  implements,  associated  with  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hyena,  horse,  etc.     The  doubts  with 


Fig.  OTxi. — Section  across  Valley  of  the  Somme:  1,  peat,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  resting  on 
firavei,  a;  3,  lower-level  gravels,  with  elephant-bones  and  flint  implements,  covered  witii  river- 
loam  twenty  to  forty  feet  thick;  3.  upper-level  gravels,  with  similar  fossils  covered  with  loam, 
in  all,  thirty  feet  thick;  4,  upland  loam,  five  to  six  feet  thick;  5,  Eocene-Tertiary. 

which  the  first  announcement  of  these  facts  was  received  have  been  en- 
tirely removed  by  careful  examination  of  the  locality  by  many  scientists, 
both  of  France  and  England. 

The  findings  were  in  undisturbed  gravels,  both  lower  (2)  and  upper 
(3),  beneath  river-loam  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Supposing  that 
the  upper  loam  (4)  represents  the  full  Champlain  flood-deposit,  then 
3  and  2  represent  the  later  Champlain  or  early  Terrace  epoch. 

In  England,  also,  at  Hoxne,  similar  flint  implements,  associated  with 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  were  found  in  strata  tuuIeHying  the  liigher- 
lerel  i-iver-rp-arch,  hut  overhjiug  the  hoirlder-drift  or  true  glacial  de- 
posit. This  fixes  the  age  as  Champlain.  Many  other  examples  of 
simil  tr  findings  might  be  cited. 

S.  Bone-Caves— Engis  Skull.— In  the  caves  of  Belgium  and  Germany 
have  been  found  human  Ijoncs  associated  with  extinct  animals.  The 
best  example  is  that  of  the  skull  found  in  a  cave  at  Eiir/is,  on  the  banks 
of  the  :Mcuse,  near  Liege.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  skull  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  It  was  found  in  bone  breccia,  associated  with 
bones  of  Quaternary  cxlinct  species  and  lii'ing  specie.';,  lencath  a  xtal- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  1875,  vol.  x,  p.  232. 

X  Revue  d'AnthropoIogio,  vol.  iii,  p.  679.  t  Nature,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  434. 

«  Nature,  vol.  xlii,  p.  508.     1890. 
39 
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Fig.  973,— Engis  Skull,  reduced  (after  Lyell). 


agmitic  cnisf.     This  association,  iinmistakably  indicates  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  Quaternary  period. 

Neanderthal  Skull. — In  a  cave  at  Neanderthal,  near  Diisseldorf,  was 
found  a  very  remarkable  human  skeleton,  Avhich  has  greatly  excited  the 

interest  of  scientific  men.  The 
limb-bones  are  large,  and  the  pro- 
tuberances for  muscular  attach- 
ments very  prominent ;  the  skull 
very  thick,  very  low  in  the  arch, 
and  very  prominent  in  the  brows. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
an  intermediate  form  between 
man  and  the  ape ;  but,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  it  is  in  no 
respect  intermediate,  but  truly 
human.  It  is  probably  the  skel- 
eton of  a  man  exceptionally  mus- 
cular in  body  and  low  in  intelli- 
gence. The  evidences  of  antiqui- 
ty are  of  the  same  kind,  but  less 
complete  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Engis  skull,  though  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  or,  perhaps, 
even  an  earlier  epoch.  The  Engis 
skull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well- 
shaped  average  human  skull.  A 
figure  of  the  Engis  skull  is  given 
above  (Fig.  973),  and  a  comparison  in  outline  of  the  Neanderthal  with 
the  ape  and  European  (Fig.  974). 

Recently  there  have  been  found  in  a  cave  at  Spy,  Belgium,  two  nearly 
complete  skeletons,  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  Neander- 
thal man,  and  with  the  latter  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  distinct  and 
very  early  race.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  men  of  short  stature, 
broad-shouldered,  bowed  thighs,  slightly-bent  knees,  and  semi-erect 
posture,  but  nevertheless  distinctly  human.  The  skeletons  were  found 
associated  with  the  remains  of  all  the  characteristic  Quaternary  ani- 
mals and  implements  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  age  was  either  Cham- 
plain  or  interglacial.* 

Mentone  Skeleton. — Several  years  ago  an  almost  perfect  skeleton 
of  a  Palaeolithic  man  was  found  in  a  cave  at  Mentone,  near  Nice.  It 
is  that  of  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  with  average  or  more  than  aver- 
age-sized skull,  and  a  facial  angle  of  85°.     The  antiquity  of  this  man 


Fig.  974. — Comparieon  of  Forms  of  Skulls:  a, 
European;  b.  the  Neanderthal  man;  c,  a 
chimpanzee  (after  Lyell). 


*  Nature,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  564,  1887. 
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IS  undoubted,  for  his  bones  are  associated  with  those  of  tlie  cave-lion, 
cave-bear,  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  together  with  living  species.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  are  all  in  place,  surrounded  with  the  implements  of  the 
chase  (flint  implements),  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  viz.,  the  bones  of 
reindeer,  perforaled  teeth  of  stag,  etc.  Of  the  latter,  twenty-two  lay 
about  his  head.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  a  chaplet.  This 
Quatornury  man  seems  to  have  laid  himself  down  quietly  in  his  cave- 
home  and  died,  and  Xature  covered  his  grave  with  a  tablet  of  stalagmite. 
All  these,  and  many  more  which  might  be  mentioned,  belong  to 
the  (•((/■///  PdhvdUlhiv,  although  the  last  is  probably  a  transition  to  the 
next  or  lieindeer  age.  They  were  contemporaneous  with  the  mam- 
moth, the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear,  the  cave-lion, 
the  cave-hyena,  and  other  extinct  animals ;  but  the  reindeer  had  not 
yet,  to  any  extent,  invaded  Middle  Europe  from  the  north.  They  seem 
to  have  been  savages  of  the  lowest  type,  living  by  hunting  and  dwell- 
ing in  caves,  and  their  implements  were  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  agriculture  or  of  doiiiesfic  animals.  In  many  cases 
there  have  been  found  some  anatomical  characters  of  a  low  or  animal 
type,  such  as  flattened  sliin-lones,  very  prominent  occipital  protulier- 
ance,  less  than  usual  separation  between  the  temporal  ridges,  large 
size  of  the  wisdo?n  teeth,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Neanderthal  race,  a 
very  low  arch  of  the  skull,  and  bent  knees,  etc.  But  all  these  charac- 
ters, unless  we  except  the  last  two,  are  found  now  in  some  savage  races, 

either  as  racial  or  as   individual   peculiarities. 

The  earliest  men    yet   fotmd  are  in   no   sense 
connecting  links  between  man  and  ape.     They 
are  distinctively  human. 

Reindeer  Age  or  Later  Palaeolith- 
ic.— During  this   age  man  was 
^^«t^v^  still  associated  in  Middle 

Europe  with  Quater- 
nary animals, 
but  also  now 
with  arctic 
animals,  es- 
pecially the 
reindeer.  It 
probably  cor- 


N 


Flu  ')75  —A  Section  of  the  Aurignac  Cave:  a,  vault  in  which  remains  of  seven- 
teen human  slieletons  were  found;  b,  madegroiind,  two  feet  thiclj,  m  which 
human  bones  and  entire  bones  of  extinct  and  livinfr  mammals,  and  works 
of  art  were  imbedded;  c.  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  eight  inches  thick, 
with  broken,  burnt,  and  gnawed  bones  of  extinct  and  living  mammals  a  so  j        •^■l 

hearth-stones  and  works  of  art;  d.  deposit  with  similar  contents;  e,  tains    lespOUQS  Wlin 
washed  down  from  hill  above;  /j7,  slab  of  stone  which  closed  the  vault;     , ,  Terrace 

/j,  rabbit-burrow,  which  led  to  discovery.  ""^        '-^^ 

or      perhaps 

Second  aiacial  epoch.     The  implements  were  still  chipped,  but  much 

more  neatly. 

Aurignac  Cave.— This  sepulchral  cave  and  its  rich  contents  were 
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accidentally  discovered  by  a  French  peasant.  Fig.  975  is  a  diagram 
section  of  the  cave,  taken  from  Lyell. 

On  removing  the  talus,  e,  a  slab  of  rock,fg,  was  exposed,  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a.  In  this  cave  were  found  seventeen  human 
skeletons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  entire  bones  of 
extinct  animals  and  works  of  art.  Outside  of  the  cave  was  found  a 
deposit,  c  and  d,  consisting  of  ashes  and  cinders,  mingled  with  burnt 
and  split  and  gnawed  bones  of  recent  and  extinct  animals,  and  works 
of  art.  The  conclusion  reached  by  M.  Lartet  is,  that  this  was  a  family 
or  tribal  burial-place ;  that  in  the  cave  along  with  the  bodies  were 
placed  funereal  gifts  in  the  form  of  trinkets  and  food ;  and  that  the 
funereal  feast  was  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  level  space  in  front  of  the 
cave  ;  and,  finally,  that  carnivorous  beasts  gnawed  the  bones  left  on  the 
spot.  It  is  evident  that  the  Aurignac  men  practiced  religious  rites 
which  indicated  a  belief  in  immortality. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  and  about  the  cave  ;  those  marked  f  are  either  wholly  extinct 
or  extinct  in  this  locality  : 


FAUNA  OF  AUEIGNAC  CAVE. 

CAKNIVORKS. 

nr.ERivuEES. 

f  Cave-bear 5  or  6 

Brown  bear 1 

Badger 1  or  2 

Polecat 1 

fCave-lion 1 

Wild-cat 1 

f  Cave-hyena 5-6 

Wolf 3 

Fox 18-20 

fMammoth 2  molars. 

JRhinoceros 1 

•l-Horse 12-15 

fAss 1 

Hog 1 

Stag 1 

flrishelk 1 

Roebuck 3-4 

fReindeer 10-12 

■f  Aurochs 12-15 

Perigord  Caves. — In  Southwestern  France,  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Vezere,  are  found  many  caves  in  which  are  preserved  interesting 


Fig.  976,— Drawing  of  a  Mammoth  by  Contemporaneoas  Man. 


NEOLITHIC  MAN.  gl3 

relics  of  man  ranging  from  early  to  late  Paloeolithiu.  The  Paleeolithic 
Aquitanians  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  more  advanced,  and  of  a  more 
peaceful  temper,  than  the  early  Paleolithic  men  already  described.  Al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  of  agriculture,  they  lived  hy  fishing  as  well  as 
by  hunting.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  fishing-hooks  of  bone  found 
there.  They  seemed  also  to  have  had  a  taste  and  some  skill  in  drawing, 
for  they  have  left  some  drawings  of  contemporaneous  but  now  extinct 
animals,  especially  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  and  the  horse.  Pig.  976 
is  a  piece  of  reindeer-horn  on  which  is  a  rude  etching  of  the  mammoth. 
Conclusions. — It  seems  evident  that  in  Europe  the  earliest  men  were 
contemporaneous  with  a  large  number  of  now  extinct  animals,  and  were 
a  principal  agent  in  their  extinction  ;  that  they  saw  the  flooded  rivers 
of  the  Champlain  epoch,  and  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Second  Glacial 
epoch ;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  yet  of  their  existence  before 
the  First  Glacial  epoch. 

XeolUltic  Man  ;    Refuse- Heaps  ;  Shell-Mounds;  Kitchen- Middens. 

In  Northern  Europe,  especially  in  Denmark,  are  found  shell-mounds 
of  great  size,  1,000  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  They 
are  probably  the  accumulated  refuse  of  annual  tribal  feasts.  The  early 
races  of  men  in  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  custom  of  gathering 
in  large  numbers  at  stated  intervals,  and  feasting  on  shell-fish  and 
other  animals,  and  leaving  their  remains  in  large  heaps  to  mark  the 
spot  of  assembly.  The  evidences  of  a  very  marked  advance  are  found 
in  these  heaps.  The  implements  are  many  of  them  carefully  shaped 
or  else  polished  by  rubbing.  There  are  no  longer  any  remains  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  but  only  of  living  animals ;  and  there  are  now  found 
remains  of  at  least  one  domestic  animal,  viz.,  the  dog,  though  not  yet 
any  evidence  of  agriculture.  We  have  evidence  also  at  this  time  of 
organized  communities. 

Transition  to  the  Bronze  Age— Lake-Dwellings.— In  the  Swiss, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  lakes  are  found  abundant  evidences  of  a  more 
advanced  race  than  any  yet  mentioned,  wliich  had  the  singular  custom 
of  dwelling  in  houses  constructed  on  piles  in  the  lakes,  and  connected 
with  the  land  by  mean  of  piers  or  bridges.  Similar  lake-dwellings  are 
found  noiu  in  Now  Guinea  and  in  South  America,  and  very  recently,  by 
Lieutenant  Cameron,  in  Africa.*  By  means  of  dredging,  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  implements  of  polished  stone  and  of  bronze  have 
been  obtained.  Some  of  these  were  evidently  used  for  ornament,  some 
for  domestic  purposes,  some  for  agriculture ;  some  were  weapons  of  war, 
some  fishing-tackle.  Many  of  these  are  wrought  with  great  skill  and 
taste.     Domestic  animals— ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  dog;  cereal  grains— 


*  Nature,  vol.  xiii,  p   202,  January,  1876. 
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wheat  and  hskrley;  fruits — wild  apples,  blackberry,  etc. ;  coarse  cloth, 
not  woven  but  plaited — have  also  been  found.  In  a  word,  we  have 
here  all  the  evidences  of  communities  far  above  the  state  of  savagism. 


Fig.  977.— Lake-dwellinge,  restored  (after  Mortillet) 

From  this  time  the  history  of  man  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  his 
remains,  through  the  time  of  Megalithic  structures,  through  the  Ro- 
man age,  step  by  step,  to  the  present  time.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
archaeologist,  not  the  geologist.  The  E'eolithic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Psychozoic  era — the  connecting  link  between 
geology  and  archaeology.  The  Bronze  age  and  all  that  follows  it  belong 
clearly  to  archaeology. 

Primeval  Man  in  America. 

Supposed  Pliocene  Man — Calaveras  Skull. — Several  cases  are  re- 
ported of  human  bones  and  works  of  art  having  been  found  in  the 
sub-lava  drift  described  on  page  601.  These  cases  are  none  of  them 
thoroughly  well  attested,  though  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  us 
suspend  our  judgment.  The  best  attested  cases  are  the  Calaveras  skull 
mentioned  by  Whitney,  and  the  Table  Mountain  skull  reported  by 
C.  P.  Winslow.  Besides  these  there  are  several  cases  reported  of  mor- 
tars and  pestles  found  in  the  sub-lava  deposit.  Many  claim  these  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of 
progress  (at  least  as  much  so  as  the  Neolithic  man  of  Europe),  on  the' 
Pacific  coast,  during  the  Pliocene  period.  The  doubts  in  regard  to 
this  extreme  antiquity  of  man  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  1.  Doubts  as 
to  the  Pliocene  age  of  the  gravels — they  may  be  early  Quaternary. 
3.  Doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  finds,  no  scientist  having  seen 
any  of  them  in  sihi.  3.  Doubts  as  to  the  undisturbed  condition  of 
the  gravels,  for  auriferous  gravels  are  especially  liable  to  disturbance. 
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•The  character  of  the  implements  said  to  have  been  found  gives  pe- 
culiar emphasis  to  this  last  doubt,  for  thcij  are  not  PalmuUtMc,  but 
XeoUth  if. 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  be  the  geological  age  of  the  sub-lava 
drift,  if  man  should  be  undoubtedly  found  there,  it  would  show  an 
immense  antiquity;   for,  since  the  lava-flow, 
cations  have  been   cut  by  the  present  rivers 
2,000  or  3,000  feet  deep  in  solid  slate-rock. 

Carson  Footprints.— In  1882  scientific  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  certain  remarkable 
tracks,  resembling  those  of  gigantic  men,  in 
the  sandstone-quarry  near  Carson,  Nevada. 
The  floor  of  the  quarry  (which  constitutes  the 
yard  of  the  State  Prison)  is  a  level  area  of 
about  two  acres.  The  whole  surface  of  this 
area  is  covered  with  the  tracks  of  many  kinds 
of  animals.  The  depth  of  the  tracks  shows 
that  the  material  was  soft  mud  at  the  time 
the  tracks  were  made.  The  most  remarkable 
are  undoubted  tracks  of  elephants  (mammoth) 
and  especially  certain  strangely  man  -  like 
tracks  of  enormous  size.  These  were  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide. 
The  stride  was  about  a  yard,  and  the  distance 
between  right  and  left  series  was  nineteen  inches. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  tracks. 
Some  think  that  they  are  human,  and  account  for  their  great  size  by 
supposing  that  the 
men  wore  large  san- 
dals. Others  think 
that  they  are  the 
tracks  of  a  large 
ground-sloth  such  as 
the  mylodon,  wliich  is 
known  to  have  lived 
on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  Quaternary  times. 
Both  in  size  and  shape 
they  are  certainly 
much  like  the  hind- 
foot  of  the  mylodon  (Fig.  OT'.i).  But  if  made  by  a  quadruped,  the 
larger  hind-foot  must  have  obliterated  tlie  imiu-ession  of  the  fore-foot, 
for  there  are  apparently  but  two  series  of  tracks;  and  the  feet  must 
have  been  clogged  with  mud,  for  no  impression  of  toes  is  seen.     It  is 


Fio.  978.— Two  Series  of  Tracks 
in  Curt^un  Prison-yard. 


Fio.  979.— Left  hind-foot  of  Mylodon  robustus,  x  J  (after  Owen). 
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significant,  however,  that  the  elephant-tracks,  also,  formed  but  two 
series. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  probably  in  favor  of  the  mylodon,  but 
in  any  case  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  the  age  of  the  strata  to  be 
earlier  than  the  Quaternary.  The  only  reason  for  assigning  them  to 
an  earlier  period  (Pliocene)  is  their  lithified  condition.  But  the  pres- 
ence in  the  quarry  of  hot  springs,  containing  abundance  of  lime-carbon- 
ate, sufficiently  accounts  for  this. 

Quaternary  Man. — Leaving  out  all  doubtful  cases,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man  in  America  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  as 
or,  perhaps,  a  little  later  than  in  Europe.  On  the  Pacific  coast  his 
implements  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  river-gravels,  associated 
with  remains  of  the  mammoth,  the  great  mastodon,  and  the  horse. 
On  the  Eastern  part  of  the  continent,  also,  the  existence  of  man  before 
the  ice-sheet  had  disappeared  from  the  United  States,  is  distinctly 
proved.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  found  in  the  discovery  by 
Miss  Babbitt,  at  Little  Palls,  Minnesota,  of  rude  flint  implements  in 
deposits,  which  were  formed  during  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet 
from  that  region.*  Another  good  example,  is  the  discovery  by  Abbott, 
in  gravels  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  of  rude  flint  implements,  similar 
to  Palseolithic  implements  everywhere.  The  gravels  are  acknowledged 
to  have  been  formed  during  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  from  New  Jer- 
sey.    We  give  here  a  figure  of  one  of  these  flints  (Pig.  980).     Still 

more  recently  hu- 
man implements 
have  been  found 
in  Ohio,  under 
conditions  which 
prove  that  man 
lived  there  wliile 
the  northern  part 
of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  still  ice- 
sheeted  (Wright). 
There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  in  Amer- 
ica, as  in  Europe, 
flooded  lakes  and  rivers  of 


Fig. 


-PalfEolith  found  by  Abbott  in  New  Jersey,  slightly  reduced 
(after  Wright). 


the 


man  saw  the  retreating  ice-sheet  and 
the  Champlain  times. 

The  history  of  the  American  man  can  be  traced  onward  in  refuse^ 


*  American  Naturalist,  vol.  XYiii,  pp.  594,  COY,  1884  ;  and  Wright's   Ice  Age,   p.  538 
et  seq. 
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heaps  and  shell-mouiuls  ;  in  tlio  great  mounds  of  the  so-called  mound- 
builders,  scattered  ovoi-  the  whole  Kasti-rn  part  of  the  continent,  but  es- 
pecially abun.laut  in  the  valley  of  tho  Mississippi ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
wonderful  clitf-dwellings  and  buried  cities  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
But  all  this,  though  of  extreme  interest,  belongs  to  archeology  rather 
t'.ian  "eologv. 

Quaternary  Man  in  Other  Countries.— In  India*  Palaaolithic imple- 
ments, precisely  like  those  found  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  were  found, 
in  iyr:i,  associated  with  extinct  species  of  elephant,  hippopotamus' 
rhinoceros,  and  bear,  in  Quaternary  deposits.  In  the  South  American 
bone-caverns  human  remains  have  been  found  associated  with  Quater- 
nary animals. 

Man,  therefore,  has  been  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  Cham- 
plain  and  even  to  the  interglacial  epoch.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
hereafter  traced  farther  to  the  Glacial  or  pre-Glacial  period.  Some 
confidently  expect  that  he  will  be  traced  to  the  Miocene,  but  this  seems 
extremely  improbable,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

a.  He  has  been  diU<jenthj  searched  for,  without  success.  Now, 
while  negative  evidence  is  rightly  regarded  as  of  little  value  in  geol- 
og.v,  yet,  in  this  instance,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  far  more  than  usual 
value,  because  man's  works  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  im- 
perishable than  his  iones. 

b.  Man  probably  came  in  with  the  present  mammalian  fauna.  We 
repeat  here  the  diagram  illustrating  the  law  of  extinction  and  appear- 


Fl(i.  'JSl. 

ance  of  species.  It  is  seen  that  lower  species  are  far  less  rapidly 
changed  than  higher.  Living  foraminifers  may  be  traced  back  into 
the  Cretaceous ;  living  shells  and  other  invertebrates  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary :  but  living  mammals  pass  out  rapidly  and  disappear 
in  the  Middle  Quaternary.  Not  a  single  species  of  mammal  now  living 
is  found  in  the  Tertiary.  Shall  man,  the  highest  of  all,  be  the  only 
exception  ?  Man  is  one  of  the  present  mammalian  fauna,  and  came  in 
with  it. 

But,  again,  several  distinct  mammalian  faunas  have  appeared  and 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  1875,  vol.  x,  p.  232. 
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-Diagram  illustrating  the  Appearance  and  Extinction 
of  Successive  Mammalian  Faun^. 


disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene.  The  Miocene  mam- 
malian fauna  is  totally  different  from  the  Eocene ;  the  Pliocene  totally 
different  from  the  i\Iiocene ;  the  Qnaternary  from  the  Pliocene ;  and 
the  present  from  the  Quaternary.  This  is  graphically  represented  in 
the  diagram,  Fig.  982,  in  which  the  alternate  shaded  and  white  spaces 

represent  five  con- 
secutive mammalian 
faunas  (there  are 
really  many  more 
than  five)  overlap- 
ping each  other,  but 
substantially  distinct. 
It  seems  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable  that  man,  a  mainmal,  should  survive  the  appear- 
ance and  disai:)pearance  of  several  mammalian  faunas. 

Or,  again,  to  put  it  still  another  way :  We  have  seen  (p.  537,  Fig. 
917)  that,  speaking  generally,  existing  mammalian  species  commenced 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Quaternary ;  existing  genera  in  the  Pliocene ; 
and  existing  families  in  the  Miocene.  If,  therefore,  a  tool-making 
animal  should  be  found  in  the  Miocene,  as  some  believe,  it  might  be  of 
the  family  of  Homiuidm,  but  not  the  genus  homo.  If  such  should  be 
found  in  the  Pliocene,  it  might  be  of  the  genus  homo,  but  not  the  spe- 
cies sapiens.  Even  the  earliest  Quaternary  man — the  so-called  Nean- 
derthal race — is  supposed  by  !Mortillet  to  have  been  a  different  species 
from  existing  man. 

Time  since  Man  appeared. — Geology  reckons  her  time  in  periods, 
epochs,  etc. ;  History  hers  in  years.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
one  chronology  in  terms  of  the  other  except  in  a  very  rough  approxi- 
mative way,  for  want  of  a  reliable  common  measure.  If  Mr.  Croll's 
theory  of  glacial  cold  should  indeed  prove  true,  then  we  might  hope  to 
measure  man's  time  on  the  earth  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  But 
in  the  absence  of  confidence  in  this  theory,  our  only  resource  is  to  use 
the  measure  which  we  have  already  used  on  several  occasions,  viz.,  the 
eflects  of  causes  now  in  operation.  This  measure,  however,  can  give 
but  very  rough  approximate  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  great  changes,  both  in  physical  geog- 
raphy and  in  the  mammalian  fauna,  have  taken  place  since  man  ap- 
peared. Judging  by  the  rate  of  changes  still  in  progress,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  a  conviction  of  a  lapse  of  time  very  great  in  comparison 
with  that  recorded  in  history  On  the  other  hand,  some  attempts  to 
estimate  more  accurately  by  means  of  the  growth  of  deltas  in  which 
have  been  found  implements  of  the  Eoman  age,  the  Bronze  age,  and 
the  Stone  age  ;  and  by  the  progressive  erosion  of  lake-shores  and  the 
recession  of  waterfalls,  which  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  after 
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the  Champlain  epoch,  have  led  to  very  moderate  results,  viz.,  7,000  to 
10,000  years.  "While  those  results  can  not  be  received  with  any  confi- 
dence, yet  it  is  hoped  that  many  such  will  continue  to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  man's  time  on  the  earth,  unless  we  adopt  Croll's  theory  of  the  Gla- 
cial climate.     It  may  be  100,000  years,  or  it  may  be  only  10,000  years. 

II. — Chakacteu  of  Piumeval  Man. 

lu  regard  to  the  second  question,  viz.,  the  character  of  primeval 
man,  we  will  make  but  one  remark.  ^Ve  have  seen  that  the  earliest 
men  yet  discovered  in  Europe  or  America,  though  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  were  distinctively  human,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  man  and  the  ape.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  cradle  of  mankind  was  probably  in  Asia,  ilan  came  to 
Europe  and  America  by  migration.  The  intermediate  link,  if  there 
be  any  such,  must  be  looked  for  in  Asia.  This  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Quaternary  of  that  country. 

In  any  case,  man  is  the  ruler  only  of  the  modern  era.  The  presence 
of  man  in  Quaternary  times  must  be  regarded  as  an  example  under  the 
hue  of  anticipation  (p.  "-380).  He  only  fairly  established  his  supremacy 
in  the  Recent  epoch,  and  therefore  the  age  of  man  and  the  Psychozoic 
era  ought  to  date  from  that  time. 
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